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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  completion  of  the  Ninth  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  Third  Revision  of  the  National  Formulary  have  made 
necessan'  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Treatise  of  Pharmacy  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  students,  in  proper  fonn,  the  many  additions 
and  changes  involved. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book,  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
teachers,  remains  the  same,  as  the  author  has  been  repeatedly  assured 
that  his  efforts  to  answer,  as  far  as  possible,  the  many  questions 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  student  and  the  practising 
pharmacist  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  official  directions  and  tests, 
are  appreciated.  Much  new  matter  has  been  added  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  book  has  been  entirely  re^Titten  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
various  subjects  under  discussion  up  to  date. 

The  author  desires  to  say  that  the  Treatise  of  Pharmacy  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National 
Formulary,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  intelligent  study  and  use  of  these  two 
authorities,  and  for  that  reason  the  insertion  of  fofiicial  ormulas  and 
directions  has  been  omitted,  except  insofar  as  the  introduction  of  parts 
thereof  may  have  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory'  explanation. 

As  heretofore  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book  have  been  grouped 
un<ier  three  distinct  headings. 

Part  I  comprises  General  Pharmacy,  which  includes  the  study  of 
weights  and  measures,  specific  gravity,  the  application  and  control  of 
heat,  mechanical  subdivision  of  drugs,  and  methods  of  solution  and 
separation,  together  with  a  classification  and  description  of  the  various 
plant  products  and  solvents  used  in  pharmacy. 

Part  II  treats  of  Practical  Pharmacy.    This  involves  a  study  of 

the  official  galenical  preparations,  together  with  the  many  o])erations 

of  the  dispensing  counter.    It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  explain 

as  clearly  as  possible  the  various  ])rocesses  and  apparatus  met  with 

in  this  department,  and  to  ])ou\t  out  the  difficulties  likely  to  be 

cncountere*!,  as  well  as  the  remedies  therefor.    All  suggestions  made 
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have  been  tried  and  verified  by  the  author  before  offering  them,  so 
that  statements  made  are  based  on  actual  experience. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  the  study  of 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  every  student  of  pharmacy. 
While  the  subject  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  an  extensive  treatise,  it  has  been  confined,  in  this  work, 
to  such  compounds  as  are  either  officially  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  are  of  special  interest  to  pharmacists. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  imperfections  must  of  necessity  exist  in 
a  treatise  covering  so  extended  a  field  of  study,  the  author  desires  to 
express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  favorable  conmient  accorded 
previous  editions  of  this  book,  and  hopes  that  in  its  revised  form  it 
may  prove  even  more  closely  adapted  to  its  purposes  above  stated. 

V^.     V,'»j     JR. 

Baltimore,  1916. 
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PART  I. 

GENEEAL   PHAEMACY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

Although  the   term  Pharmacopceia  (from  the  Greek   ipiipnaxov, 
medicine,  and  toihv,  to  make)  is  defined  by  lexicographers  as  mean- 
ing a  book  of  formulas  or  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines, the  word  has  now  received  a  more  liberal  construction,  and  is 
taken  to  include,  besides  the  foregoing,  also  descriptions  of  vegetable 
as  well  as  mineral  and  animal  drugs,  together  with  appropriate  tests 
for  establishing  the  identity  and  quality  of  the  same,  the  whole  pre- 
pared by  some  recognized  authority. 
The  necessity  for  a  definite  and  authoritative  standard  in  the  selec- 
I         tion  and  preparation  of  medicines  was  long  since  recognized  by  all 
civilized  nations;  thus  the  London   Pharmacopaia  was  established 
in  1618,  that  of  Paris  in  1639,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1699.    The 
first  truly  national  standard  was  that  of  France,  issuesd  in  1818,  which 
'fetained  the  name  of  its  predecessor,  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
^  even  today  still  known  as  the  Codex  Medicamentarius.    The  first 
t  riited  States  Pharmacopoeia  was  established  in  1820,  prior  to  which 
tirrkc  various  foreign  pharmacopoeias  had  been  in  use  in  this  country. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  into  which  were  merged  the  London, 
Eclinburgh,  and  Dublin  (established  1807)  Pharmacopaias,  was  first 
issvied  in  1864;  while  Germany  did  not  adopt  a  national  standard 
ua'til  1872,  nearly  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  German 
enapjire.    Owing  to  the  rapid  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine  and 
pH».nnacy,  frequent  revisions  have  become  necessar>%  and  the  following 
tabic  shows  the  dates  of  the  last  revised  editions  of  the  pharmacbpa  ias 
of  l^^ng  nations: 

Date  of  Date  of 

Country.  iaBue.  Country.  issue. 

^^ted  States 1916  Sweden 1908 

Gi^t  Britain 1914  Denmark 1907 

Norway 1913  Switzerland 1907 

^^nnany 1910  Austria 1906 

Russia    .......  1910  Belgium 1906 

Hungary 1909  Japan 1906 

Italy 1909  Netherlands 1905 

France 1908  Spain 1905 

Mexico 1904 
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18  PHARMACOP(EIAS 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  as  now  published, 
represents  the  joint  work  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profes- 
sions; but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  .when  pharmacy 
had  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  a  fully  develop^  profession  in  this 
country,  the  apothecary  held  a  rather  subordinate  position,  and 
therefore  had  no  voice  in  the  compilation  of  the  first  national  Pharma^ 
copoeia,  which  was  adopted  in  1820  by  a  convention  of  physicians 
assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  S.  L. 
Mitchill,  the  publication  of  the  book  being  entrusted  to  a  special 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  was  chairman,  and  both 
the  Latin  and  English  languages  being  used  in  the  text.  In  1&30, 
through  some  misunderstandings  and  consepuent  dissatisfaction, 
two  separate  conventions  were  held  for  the  revision  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Washington,  and  at  the  latter 
the  Government  medical  service  was  represented  for  the  first  time 
and  participated  in  the  proceedings;  at  this  time  provision  was  also 
made  for  regular  subsequent  revisions  every  ten  years.  Owing  to 
this  confusion  two  distinct  Pharmacopoeias  were  published,  one  in 
1830  in  New  York  City,  bearing  the  imprint  "By  the  authority 
of  the  General  Convention  for  the  Formation  of  the  American 
Pharmacopoeia,  held  in  1830;"  the  other,  published  by  authority  of 
the  National  Medical  Convention  held  at  Washington,  A.  I).,  1830, 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia  in  1831.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1840 
the  Latin  version  of  the  text  was  omitted,  and  in  this  revision  material 
aid  was  also  given  by  the  pharmacists,  although  they  had  no  repre- 
sentation in  the  convention;  numerous  improvements  in  the  working 
formulas  api^ear  in  this  edition.  In  the  convention  of  1850  two 
colleges  of  pharmacy  were  duly  represented  by  delegates,  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  value  of  pharmaceutical  collaboration  has  been 
recognized,  and  its  influence  is  discernible  in  the  many  practical 
details  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Since  1850  the  convention  for  the 
revision  of  the  Pharmacopa»ia  has  assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  regularly  in  the  month  of  May  of  every  tenth  year;  all  duly 
incorporated  medical  and  pharmaceutical  societies  and  colleges  through- 
out the  United  States  are  entitled  to  representation  by  three  delegates, 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government  medical  service  being  also 
represented  by  one  delegate  each.  I'ntil  recently  the  final  revision 
of  the  Pharmacop<via,  under  instructions  from  the  convention,  was 
entrusted  to  a  special  committee  of  twenty-five  meml)ers,  who  formerly 
also  had  charge  of  the  pul)licati()n  of  the  hook;  of  this  committee, 
the  late  Charles  Rice  was  chairman  from  May,  ISSO,  until  his  death 
onMay  13,  1901. 

In  May,  1900,  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  convention  for  the 
eighth  decennial  revision  of  the  United  States  PharmacopaMa,  the 
assembled  Ixxly  was  incorporated  under  the  name  **The  United 
States  Pharmacop<rial  Convention,''  and  the  l)usiness  management 
and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  convention,  including  the  publication 
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of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  five 
trustees.  At  this  time  also  the  introduction  of  average  approximate 
doses  to  be  stated  after  each  pharmacopceial  article  was  adopted. 

At  the  decennial  gathering  of  the  convention  in  May,  1910,  the 
membership  of  the  committee  of  revision  was  increased  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  and  its  name  changed  to  the  General  Committee  of  Re- 
vision, from  which  number  were  appointed  fifteen  subcommittees,  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  special  part  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  text, 
thus:  assay  methods;  cerates,  ointments  and  plasters;  extracts,  fluid- 
extracts  and  tinctures;  inorganic  chemicals;  nomenclature;  organic 
chemicals,  posology,  volatile  oils,  etc.  The  chairmen  of  the  various 
subconmiittees  constitute  an  Executive  Conmiittee,  which  has  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  work  of  revision.  The  general  conmiittee  of  revision, 
elected  in  1910,  consists  of  11  physicians,  13  chembts,  20  pharmacists 
and  teachers  of  pharmac}',  5  teachers  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy, 
and  1  wholesale  druggist,  of  which  body  Joseph  P.  Remington  was 
chosen  chairman.  James  H.  Beal  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
newly  elected  board  of  trustees.  At  this  meeting  the  following  were 
also  admitted  as  members  of  the  corporation:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce  and  I^bor,  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  the  National  \Miolesale  Druggists' 
Association,  and  the  National  Dental  Association.  A  series  of  general 
principles  was  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  general  committee  of 
revision,  among  which  was  a  recommendation  to  state  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia  a  range  of  volume  content  of  absolute  alcohol  for  each  prepara- 
tion containing  alcohol,  and  another  to  admit  biologic  tests  and  assays 
when  accurate  and  reliable. 

Prior  to  1906  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  was  without 
the  power  of  legal  enforcement  by  act  of  Government,  but  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  standard  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  which  controls  the  sale  of 
drugs  and  chemicab  in  interstate  commerce,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories.  For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized  as  the 
standard  employed  in  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies  for  the  Army, 
Xav>',  and  Slarine  Hospital  Ser\'ice  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  has 
also  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  States  as  the  legal  standard  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy'  and 
measures  pertaining  to  pure  food  and  drugs. 

In  1909  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  primarily  for  use  in  our 
insular  possessions;  this  has  been  ver\'  favorably  received  by  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  has  already  replac^ed 
the  Spanbh  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  official 
guide  and  standard  of  that  countrA'.  The  translation  was  made  by 
Prof.  Jose  G.  Diaz  of  the  University  of  Havana. 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  in  use  at  present  was  published  in  1916  and  is 
known  as  the  Ninth  Revision. 

As  the  Pharmacopoeia  b  in  almost  daily  use  by  the  pharmacist, 
a  short  study  of  its  plan  and  arrangement  b  desirable  for  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  text.  The  titles  of  all  drugs  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  whether  derived  from  the  vegetable,  mineral, 
or  animal  kingdom,  are  conveniently  given  in  three  subdivisions, 
known  as  the  official  Latin  name,  the  official  English  name,  and  the 
official  definition,  to  which  is  added  an  official  description,  by  means 
of  which  the  identity  of  all  official  substances  can  be  readily  established. 
The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  arrangement  of 
pharmacopoeial  subjects: 


PODOPHYLLUM. 
Podophyllum. 


(Official  Latin  name.) 
(Official  English  name.) 


Podoph.        (Official  abbreviation.)     Mandrake,  May  Apple  Root.     (Synonyms.) 

The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Podophyllum  vel- 
talum  Linn^  (Fam.  Berberidacea)^  yielding  not  less      (Official  definition.) 
than  3  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Rhizome  horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  jointed, ' 
compressed  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  some- 
times branched;  in  pieces  from  3  to  20  cm.  in  length, 
the  mternodes  from  2  to  9  mm.  in  diameter;  exter- 
nally dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  or  nearly 
smooth  with  irregular,  somewhat  V-shaf)ed  scars  of 
scale  leaves,  nodes  annulate,  upper  portion  marked 
with  large,  circular  depressed  stem-scars  and  some- 
times with  buds  or  stem-bases;  at  or  near  the  no<les 
on  the  lower  portion  occur  numerous  root-scars  or 
roots  from  2  to  7  cm.  in  length  and  about  2  mm.  in 
thickness;  fracture  short;  internally  bark  light  brown, 
wood  with  small  yellowish,  vascular  bundles,  pith 
large  and  white;  odor  slight;  taste  sweetish,  disagree- 
ably bitter  and  acrid. 

Under  the  microscope  a  transverse  section  of  the 
rhizome  of  podophyllum  shows  an  outer  layer  of  one 
or  two  n)ws  of  recfdish-brown  cells;  parenchyma  of 
cortex  and  pith  with  numerous  single,  spherical, 
polygonal,  or  2-  to  6-compound  starch  grains,  or 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate;  vascular 
bundles  from  24  to  .'J4,  arrangeil  in  a  circle  between 
cortex  and  pith. 

The  powder  Ls  light  brown,  with  a  pronounced  and 
characteristic  odor;  starch  grains  numerous,  spheri- 
cal, polygonal  or  2-  to  O-compound,  the  individual 
grains  from  O.Otti  to  0.1,5  mm.  in  diameter;  calcium 
oxalate  crystals  few,  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.0.5 
to  O.OS  mm.  in  diameter  and  occasionally  in  raphides 
from  0.03  to  0.09  mm.  in  length;  trachea*  with  simple 

Cores  or  reticulate  thickenings;  fragments  of  starch- 
earing  parenchyma  and  re<idish-brown  cork  cells. 
Podophyllum  yields  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of 
ash. 


(Official  description.) 


Procee<i  as  directed  for  the  preparation  of  Resina  ' 
Podophylli,  using  10  Clms.  of  PiKlophyllum  in  No.  60 
powder.    It  shows  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  resin.  ^ 


(Assay.) 
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(Official  description.) 


MAGNESII  SULPHAS.  (Official  Latin  name.) 

Magnesium  Sulphate.  (Official  English  name.) 

Mag.  Sulph.         (Official  abbreviation.)  Epsom  Salt.        (Synonym.) 

It  contains  not  less  than  48.59  per  cent,  not  more  ] 
than  53.45  per  cent,  of  anhvdrous  magnesium  sul-    ^^^^^  definition.) 
phate  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent.  (  v'^*"^**"  wciiiuwwi*.y 
of  the  crystallized  salt  (MgS0«+7H«0  =  246.50).  J 

Magnesium  Sulphate  occurs  as  small,  colorless, ' 
prismatic  needles,  or  rhombic  prisms,  without  odor, 
and  having  a  cooling,  saline,  and  bitter  taste;  slowly 
efflorescent  in  the  air.  One  Gm.  of  Magnesium 
Sulphate  dissolves  in  1  mil.  of  water  at  25^  C;  also 
in  about  0.2  mil.  of  boiling  water;  almost  insoluble 
in  alcohol  at  25**  C.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
(1  in  20)  is  neutral  to  Htmus.  When  exposed  to 
warm  air,  the  salt  loses  some  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder. 
Further  heating  removes  more  water,  and  above 
200^  C.  it  b  rendered  anhydrous.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  (I  in  20),  when  mixed  with  ammo- 
nium chloride  T.  S.  and  ammonia  water,  yields  with 
sodium  phosphate  T.  S.  a  white,  crystalline  precipi- 
tate. Another  portion  of  the  solution  yields  with 
barium  chloride  T.  S.  a  white  precipitate  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Add  a  few  drops  of  silver 
nitrate  T.  S.  to  10  mils,  of  an  aoueous  solution  of  the 
salt  (1  in  20),  previously  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid ;  not  more  than  an  opalescence  is  produced 
(chloride).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  does  not 
respond  to  the  Test  for  heavy  metals  (see  Fart  II, 
Test  No.  3).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Test  for  arsenic  (see  Fart  II, 
Test  No.  1). 

Dissolve  about  1  Gm.  of  Magnesium  Pulphate, 
accurat«ly  weighed,  in  100  mils,  of  distilled  water, 
gradually  add  to  the  solution,  w^ith  constant  stirring, 
an  excess  of  sodium  phosphate  T.  S.  (about  20  mils.), 
allow  to  stand  for  10  minutes,  then  add  30  mils,  of 
ammonia  water  and  allow  to  stand  for  two  hours. 
Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  with  dilute 
ammonia  water  (I  volume  of  ammonia  water  to  3  [  (Assay.) 
volumes  of  distilled  water)  until  10  mils,  of  the 
washings,  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
vields  no  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
barium  chloride  T.  S.  Dry  and  ignite  to  constant 
weight.  The  weight  of  the  magnesium  pjTophos- 
phate  so  obtained  corresponds  to  not  less  tnan  48.59 
per  cent,  nor  more  than  53.45  per  cent,  of  MgS04. 


Canthar. 


CANTHARIS.  (Official  Latin  name.) 

Cantharides.  (Official  English  name.) 

(Official  abbreviation.)    Spanish  Flies,  Russian  Flies  (SjTionyms.) 


The  dried  beetle,  Caniharis  vestcatcria  (Linn6)  De 
Geer  (Fam.  MeUridea,  Order  Coleoplera),  yielding 
not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  cantharidin. 


(Official  definition.) 
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(Official  description.) 


From  15  to  25  mm.  in  length,  5  to  8  mm.  in' 
breadth,  oblong,  somewhat  compressed  above:  of  a 
brilliant  green  or  bluish-green,  metallic  lustre,  chang- 
ing in  different  parts,  especially  beneath,  to  a  golden- 
green;  head  triangular,  separated  into  two  lateral 
lobes  by  a  faint  median  line;  mandibles  stout  and 
partly  concealed;  antennae  filiform,  of  11  conical 
joints,  the  upper  ones  being  black;  eyes  compara- 
tively small;  prothorax  angulate;  legs  with  five 
tarsal  joints;  wings  membranous  and  brownish; 
elytra  or  wing  sheaths  each  with  two  parallel  lines 
ancl  finely  wrinkled;  o<lor  strong,  disagreeable;  taste 
slight,  afterwards  acrid. 

Cantharides  with  an  ammoniacal  odor  must  not 
be  used. 

The  powder  is  grayish-brown,  with  shining  green 
particles  and  a  number  of  long,  pointed,  1-celled 
nairs  0.5  mm.  in  length  and  0.020  nun.  in  width. 

Cantharides  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  moisture. 

The  yield  of  ash  does  not  exceed  0  per  cent. 

Introduce  15  Gms.of  Cantharides  in  No.  40  powder ' 
into  a  stout  bottle  of  not  less  than  250  mils,  capacity 
add  150  mils,  of  a  mixture  of  benzene,  two  volumes, 
and  purified  petroleum  benzin^  one  volume,  and  then 
add  2  mils,  of  hydmchloric  acid.  Stopper  the  bottle 
tightly,  shake  it  well,  and  allow  it  to  stand  over 
night.  Now  gradually  warm  the  bottle  and  its  con- 
tents to  about  40^  C.  and  maintain  it  at  that  tem- 
perature with  frequent  shaking  during  three  hours. 
Cool  the  mixture,  decant  or  niter  off  100  mils,  of 
clear  solution  and  evaporate  this  rai)idly  in  a  tared 
beaker  or  wide-necked  fla.sk  to  a  volume  of  about  5 
mils.  Now  add  5  mils,  of  chloroform  to  the  residue 
and  set  it  aside  in  a  mmleratclv  warm  place.  When 
the  solvent  has  all  evaporated,  mid  to  the  crystals 
10  mils,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dehydrated 
alcohol  and  purified  |>ctn)leum  benzin,  which  has 
previoiLsly  been  saturatx^d  with  pure  cantharidin, 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  securely  covered,  during 
fifteen  minutes  and  then  decant  it  through  a  pellet 
of  purified  c(»tton.  Wash  the  crystals  with  succes- 
sive |)ortions  of  a  saturated  solution  of  cantharidin, 
similar  to  that  directed  above,  until  it  is  free  from 
fat  and  coloring  matter,  ami  pass  the  washings 
through  the  same  pellet  of  purified  cotton.  Then 
wash  the  cotton  witli  a  very  small  quantity  of  warm 
chlon)f()rm  to  dis.solve  any  adhering  cr>'stal8,  collect 
the  ('hl(»n)f()nn  in  the  tared  flask  or  beaker  contain- 
ing the  washed  crystals,  evaporate  off  the  solution 
with  the  aid  of  a  blast  of  air,  dr>'  them  at  60**  C.  for 
one-half  hour  and  weigh.  The  resulting  weight  will 
be  the  amount  of  cantharidin  obtained  from  10 
grammes  of  Cantharid(»s. 

The  official  Latin  name,  which  very  properly  is  given  in  the  Latin 
language,  owing  to  its  security  against  change,  is  intended  to  be  at 
once  simple  and  distinctive,  and  must  be  accepte<l  as  representing 
the  drug  or  prt*paration  more  particularly  defined  in  the  other  sub- 
divisions. In  some  instances  the  namt^s  by  which  drugs  have  bei*n 
long  known  have  lx*en  rt»tained  without  any  special  reference  to  the 
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source,  thus  Galla,  Buchv,  Opiums  Senna,  Kino,  Sabal,  etc.;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  generic  or  specific  name  of  the  plant  or  animal 
yielding  the  drug  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  name,  thus,  Aconiium, 
AUhcea,  Camphora,  Arnica,  Iijecacvanha,  Coccu.s,  Ilyoacyamus,  Moachui^, 
Rheum,  Senega,  etc.  In  order  to  avoid  c*onfusion  a  few  of  the  former 
generic  or  specific  names  of  plants  have  bt^»n  retained  as  the  official 
names  of  drugs  now  known  to  l)e  derived  from  a  different  sourct%  as 
in  the  case  of  Asafcetida  from  Ferula  fcrtida,  Cambogia  from  (Jarcinia 
Ilanburii,  etc. 

When  different  species  of  the  same  genus  furnish  different  drugs 
it  becomes  necessary  either  to  employ  the  full  botanical  name  of  the 
plants  to  distinguish  the  official  varieties,  or  to  select  the  generic  name 
only  for  one  of  the  drugs  and  a  qualified  name  for  others.  Thus,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  has  chosen  the  generic  name  Cinchona  to  designate 
the  barks  of  Cinchona  Ledgeriana  and  Cinchona  Calimya,  and  of 
hybrids  of  these  with  other  species,  which  are  usually  designate<l  as 
Calisaya  or  Yellow  Bark,  and  the  name  Cinchona  rubra  as  the  official 
title  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  succirubra  and  its  hybrids,  commonly 
termed  Red  Bark. 

Whenever  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  are  officially  recog- 
nized as  distinct  drugs,  the  name  of  the  particular  part  must  Iw 
added  to  the  generic  or  specific  name  of  the  plant,  thas  IMladonmB 
Folia,  and  Belladonnrp  Radix,  Colchici  CormvH  and  Cokhici  Semen,  etc. 

In  the  official  names  of  compourKl  preparations  the  principal  con- 
stituents are  as  a  rule  specified,  as  Liquor  Ferri  ei  Ammonii  Aceiati», 
Puhin  Ipecacuanha  et  Opii;  but  i:sage  has  sanctionerl  a  moilification 
of  this  rule  when  there  are  many  ingrcilients,  by  naming  one  of  them 
with  the  addition  of  an  adjective,  sur-h  as  comjx^JtituM,  a,  urn  fcromfxiund  j 
aromaiicus,  a,  urn  <  aromatic ;,  etr*.,  thiis  making  a  simple  ct>mpre- 
hensive  title,  as  Spiritua  Ammonia'  AromaticuJi,  Tinctura  Cinchona 
Cofmpofita^  Piluhr.  Cathnrtirw  Cfrmjjfhvttr,  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata, 
Synipus  Rhei  Aromatirt/x^  Pt/lrijf  Jalajxp  Comjiffsritutf,  etc. 

In  the  cuse  of  chemir-al  fr>mpr)unds  where  ^similar  r-r^mbi nations  of 
the  same  elements,  or  -several  variKi^-^  of  the  same  r-r>mpound,  have 
received  recognition,  it  i-  aVhi^ihjt*-ly  nfrt->.sar\'  that  the  offi^-ial  name 
indude  some  qualif>in^  term  by  mf-ans  of  whir-h  the  chararrter  of 
the  subetance  may  at  once  Fie  re^-ogniz^ffl,  thus  llydrargyri  Chhridum 
— Cf^msirum  and  Mitfe,  fh/drargjjri  If/fUdnm — F latum,  and  Huhrum, 
Frrri  StdphaJt — ExJtirf-nfuji  anrl  (irnnulnfu^,  f:tc. 

The  I^tin  official  nam*-  are  fff-n^-rally  ii-serl  in  the  singular  numb«T, 
even  though  the  id#*a  of  pluralit;.  may  lie  f-s-^ntially  ^onnerterl  with 
the  dni^,  as  in  the  ^-a-se  of  ^'ar/ophylhis,  ^lalla.  Amygdala,  eVr,; 
this  ta  in  a«ordan^-e  with  the  preferl#'nt  ^^l  by  the  Koman  merlic-al 
irrhcrs.  Whenever  a  fiart  of  th*-  plant  als^i  apf j^-ar^  in  the  offir-ial 
name  the  foUowinz  nil*-  prevail-:  .vr^'^w  v*-fl  ,  ('t,rUx  l^ark  ,  an^l 
Radix  root'  are  alway-  li-M  ir;  th*-  -ingiilar,  while  FrAia  leav*-*. 
and  FU/rea   flovers    are  invariably  iise^l  in  the  plural. 
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The  official  English  name  need  not  necessarily  be  a  literal  translation 
of  the  oflScial  Latin  name;  in  fact,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  a  drug 
should  have  two  distinct  names  officially  recognized,  that  one  confined 
to  the  official  Latin  title,  admirably  adapted  to  abbreviation  and  use 
in  prescriptions,  while  the  other  may  be  employed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  conversation,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  commercial  trans- 
actions and  the  daily  routine  of  business,  as  Red  Rose  for  Rosa  Gallica, 
Wild  Cherry  for  Prunus  I'irginiana,  etc.  Occasionally  the  English 
name  is  used  in  the  plural,  while  the  Latin  name  is  always  used  in  the 
singular  number,  as  Cantharides  for  Cantharis.  In  the  case  of  chemical 
compounds  the  official  English  name  often  indicates  with  greater 
precision  the  true  composition,  as  Ferrous  Sulphate  for  Ferri  Svlphas, 
Ferric  Chloride  for  Ferri  Chloriduvt,  etc. 

Immediately  following  the  English  name  occurs  the  official  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  I^tin  name,  introduced  for  convenience  in  prescription 
writing  and  in  labeling  containers  of  drugs,  thus:  Fldext.  Aconit. 
for  Fluidextractuvi  Aconiii,  Lin,  Calc.  for  Linivientnm  Calcis,  Pot. 
Acet,  for  Potassii  Acetas,  Pil,  Cathart.  Co,  for  Pilulw  Catharticce  Covi' 
positcB,  etc.  In  the  same  line  with  the  al)breviations,  but  in  lighter 
face  type,  are  given  the  official  synonyms,  which  have  been  introduc»ed 
partly  for  commercial  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  insure  conformity  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Laws, 
when  drugs  are  imported  or  sold  under  names  other  than  the  official 
English  name,  thus:  Camphorated  Oil  for  Liniment  of  Camphor , 
Bitter  Apple  for  Colocynth,  Calomel  for  Mild  Mercurons  Chloride^ 
Epsom  Salt  for  Magnesium  Sidphate,  Salol  for  Phenyl  Salicylate, 
Golden  Seal  for  Hydrastis,  Spanish  Flies  for  Cantharides^  Dandelion 
for  Taraxacum,  White  Precipitate  for  Ammoniated  Mercury,  German 
Chamomile  for  Matricaria,  Henbane  for  Hyoscyamus,  Ixibarraque's 
Solution  for  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda,  Extract  of  Witch  Hazel 
for  Hamamelis  Water,  Glauber  Salt  for  Scxlium  Sulphate,  Goulard*s 
Extract  for  Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate,  Red  Precipitate  for  Red  Mercuric 
Oxide,  Blaud's  Pills  for  Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate,  Citrine  Ointment 
for  Ointment  of  Mercuric  Xitrate,  MonseVs  Solution  for  Solution  of 
Ferric  Subsulphate,  Yellow  Cinchona  and  Yellow  Perucian  Bark  for 
Cinchona,  etc.  The  origin  of  these*  synonyms  is  not  in  strict  accord 
with  systematic  nomenclature  and  often  unscientific,  but  they  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose  and  are  largely  uscxl  by  the  public. 

Official  Definition. — The  official  definition  determines  the  source  and 
character  of  the  drug  or  chemical  as  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
In  the  case  of  vegetable  drugs  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yielding 
the  dnig  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  generic  name  and  the  specific 
name,  always  written  in  the  same  order  of  sequence;  the  first  or 
generic  name  is  invariably  begun  with  a  capital  letter,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  the  official  I^itin  name  of  the  drug,  while  the  specific 
name  is  only  begun  with  a  capital  letter  when  derived  from  a  generic 
name,  as  in  Aconitum   Xapellus  and  Punica  Granaium,  or  from  a 
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proper  name,  as  in  Garcinia  Hanburii,  or  when  it  is  indeclinable,  as  in 
Theobronia  Cacao,  The  necessity  for  using  the  full  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  official  drug  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  genus  Lobelia^  of  which  the  Pharmacopa»ia  recog- 
nizes only  the  species  inflata,  although  two  others,  syphilitica  and 
cnrdinalisy  are  also  well  known;  of  the  genus  Grindelia,  three  species, 
G.  camporuvi,  G.  cuneifolia  and  G.  sqtiarrosa,  are  recognized  as  fur- 
nishing the  official  drug.  Accompanying  the  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  is  the  name  of  the  author,  printed  in  Roman  type;  and  following 
it,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  the  family  to  which  the  plant  belongs — 
thus,  Rheum  palmatuvi  Linne  (Fam.  Polygouaccw), 

In  the  case  of  chemicals,  the  official  definition  is  expressed  in  three 
different  ways:  (1)  A  statement  of  the  true  character  of  the  substance, 
more  specifically  indicated  by  a  symbolic  formula.  (2)  A  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  chemical,  accompanied  by  the  official  purity 
rwiuirement.  (3)  A  simple  statement  of  the  official  requirement  of 
purity  percentage.  The  official  purity  requirement  is  a  most  important 
statement,  since  the  Pharmacopaia  has  bet^n  designated  as  a  standard 
in  the  examination  of  drugs  by  the  Federal  and  State  (lovernments. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  three  methods 
of   expressing   the   official   definition: 

1.  I'nder  Acetanilid.  —  The  monacctvl  derivative  [CsIItNO  or 
CeHsNHCCHaCO)]  of  aniline. 

Under  Morphine. — An  alkaloid  (CnHioNOa  +  1120)  obtained  from 
opium. 

2.  Under  Citric  Acid. — 1\  tribasic  organic  acid  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  limes  and  lemons,  and  containing  not  less  than  99.0  per  cent. 

of  HaCJIsOr  +  IW). 

Under  Benzoic  Acid. — An  organic  acid  obtained  from  benzoin 
or  prepared  synthetically,  and  containing  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent. 

of  nCjHiO,. 

3.  Under  Ammonium  Uhloride. — It  contains,  when  dried  to  cx)nstant 
weight  at  100°  (\,  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  Nn4Cl. 

Under  Potassium  Ilvdroxide. — Jt  contains  not  less  than  85  per  cent, 
of  KOH. 

S>Tnbolic  formulas  always  express  the  exact  composition  of  the 
chemicals  which  they  represent,  and  must  be  assumed  to  indicate 
absolute  purity. 

Whenever  water  is  expressed  in  a  symbolic  formula,  as  in  the  two 
cases  above  mentioned,  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  that  formula, 
and  is  shown  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  the  official  compound; 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  presence  of  such  water  lends  to  the  c^om- 
pound  its  power  to  assume  the  crystalline  form,  and  is  then  known  as 
water  of  CT>'stallization,  but  when  not  so  required  it  is  known  as  water 
of  hydration.  Every  symbolic  formula  is  followed  by  a  numl)er  which 
expresses  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound — ^that  is,  the  sum 
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of  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  component  elements;  thus  in  the  case 
of  the  oflScial  sodium  carbonate  NofCQt  +  HjO  =  124.02,  the  molec- 
ular weight  124.02  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms 
represented  in  the  compound,  namely,  2  atoms  of  sodium  =  (23  X  2) 
46,  1  atom  of  carbon  =  12,  3  atoms  of  oxygen  =  (16  X  3)  48,  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  =  (1.008  X  2)  2.016,  1  atom  of  oxygen  =  16,  or  46  +  12 
+  48  +  2.016  +  16  =  124.02.  Potassium  bicarbonate  b  given  as 
KHCQs  =  100.11,  in  which  case  the  weight  of  all  the  atoms  in  the 
compound  b  accounted  for  as  follows:  1  atom  of  potassium  =  39.1, 
1  atom  of  hydrogen  =  l.(X)8, 1  atom  of  carbon  =  12, 3  atoms  of  oxvgen 
=  (16  X  3)  48,  or  39.1  +  1.008  +  12  +  48  =  100.11.  Official  mor- 
phine  sulphate  is  given  as  (Cnni^Os)^  HjSO*  +  5H,0  =  758,49, 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms  indicated  being  made  up  as 
follows:  Twice  17  =  34  atoms  of  carbon  =  (12  X  34)  408,  twice 
19  =  38  atoms  of  hydrogen  =  (1.008  X  38)  38,304,  twice  1  =  2 
atoms  of  nitrogen  =  (14.01  X  2)  28.02,  twice  3  =  6  atoms  of  oxygen  = 
(16  X  6)  96,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  =  1.008  X  2)  2.016,  1  atom  of  sul- 
phur =  32.07,  4  atoms  of  oxygen  ==  (16  X  4)  64,  10  atoms  of  hydrogen 
=  (1.008  X  10)  10.08,  5  atoms  of  oxvgen  =  (16  X  5)  80,  or  408  + 
38.:«)4  +  28.02  +  96  +  2.016  +  32.07  +  64  +  10.08  +  80  =  758.49. 

The  number  following  simple  elements  expresses  only  the  weight 
of  a  single  atom,  as  bromine,  Br  =  79.92,  sulphur,  S  =  32.07,  etc. 
Atomic  and  molecular  weights  are  of  value  in  the  proper  construction 
of  equations  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  chemical  reactions. 

The  Official  Description. — While  the  official  definition  is  a  brief 
but  exact  statement  of  the  nature  and  source  of  drugs  and  of  the 
composition  of  chemicals,  the  official  description  amplifies  the  definition 
by  adding  the  physical  characteristics  of  drugs,  such  as  shape,  size, 
odor,  and  taste,  together  with  a  statement  of  possible  impurities  and 
adulterations,  and  means  for  their  detection.  For  chemicals,  are 
added  a  clear  accx)unt  of  their  physical  properties,  their  l)ehavior 
towanl  different  solvents,  and  such  tests  as  shall  enable  the  pharmacist 
to  detect  impurities  and  establish  the  fulfilment  of  pharmacop<rial 
requirements.  The  official  description  is  always  printed  in  small  type, 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  Pharmacopa*ia. 

In  the  case  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  drugs,  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  powdered  drug  is  also  given,  and  assay  processes,  or  methods 
for  determining  the  quality  or  purity  percentage  of  official  drugs, 
animal,  chemical  and  vegetable,  are  appended  wherever  practicable. 

DISPENSATORIES. 

A  dispensator>'  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  as 
such,  has  become  indispensable  to  both  physicians  and  pharmacists. 
While  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  c*onfined  to  the  definition  and 
description  of  drugs  and  chemic*als  as  well  as  to  the  official  tests  and 
requirements   and    accepted   formulas   for    numerous   preparations, 
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much  valuable  additional  information  is  given  in  the  dispensatories, 
such  as  historical  data,  action,  and  uses,  as  well  as  doses  of  medi- 
cines, together  with  comments  on  and  explanations  of  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  processes.  Besides  the  official  drugs  and  chemicals,  a 
large  number  of  unofficial  remedies  and  formulas  are  also  treated  in 
detail.  Three  dispensatories  are  published  in  this  country:  the 
United  States  DispenscUory,  established  in  1833,  by  Wood  and  Bache, 
which  is  now  edited  by  Wood,  Remington,  and  Sadtler,  and  reached 
its  twentieth  edition  in  1916;  the  American  Dispensatory ,  first  edited 
by  John  King,  M.D.,  in  1854,  of  which  the  eighteenth  edition,  entirely 
rewTitten  by  Lloyd  and  Felter,  was  issued  in  two  volumes  in  1898 
and  1900;  and  the  National  Dispensatory,  established  in  1879  by 
Stille  and  Maisch,  of  which  five  editions  were  published,  and  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  original  authors,  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Standard  Dispensatory,  edited  by  Hare,  Caspari,  and  Ilusby,  the  third 
edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1916. 

THE  NATIONAL  FORMULARY. 

The  National  Formulary  originated  with  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  was  first  published  in  1886.  It  b  a  book 
of  formulas  and  directions  for  making  a  large  number  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  not  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  like  the 
latter  authority,  has  received  official  recognition  by  Congress  as  a 
standard  in  the  enforc^ement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
1906.  Thus  far  three  revised  editions  of  the  National  Formulary 
have  appeared,  the  last  in  1916. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Metrology. — ^Metrology  (from  the  Greek  tikrpovy  measure,  and  X670S, 
a  discourse)  is  a  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  measurements  as 
applied  to  extension,  volume,  and  weight  of  matter.  Measure  of 
extension  may  be  either  of  length  or  of  surface,  while  measure  of 
volume  or  bulk  applies  to  the  cubic  contents.  Measure  of  weight 
is  the  determination  of  the  gravitating  fcfrce  of  bodies — ^that  is,  of 
their  attraction  by  the  earth  toward  its  centre,  such  attraction  bearing 
a  direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a  body;  hence 
weight  is  pressure  exerted  by  a  body  upon  a  horizontal  plane  support- 
ing it;  and  the  operation  of  weighing  may  l)e  defined  as  the  process 
of  determining  the  number  of  standard  masses  (grammes,  grains, 
ounces,  or  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  are  attracted  by  the 
earth  with  as  much  force  as  is  the  body  that  is  being  weighed.  True 
weight  can  be  obtained  only  in  vacuoy  where  the  exact  measurements 
of  the  force  of  gravitation  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  atmospheric 
pressure;  all  measurements  of  weight  in  any  medium,  such  as  air  or 
water,  must  therefore  give  low  results.  Ordinary  operations  of  weigh- 
ing, being  conducted  in  air,  give  apparent  weight  of  the  substance 
only. 

Weighing  and  measuring  l)eing  operations  of  daily  occurrence  in 
pharmacy  which  require  care  and  exactness,  a  knowledge  of  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
is  absolutely  necessary.  With  more  or  less  modification  the  standards 
at  present  in  use  in  pharmacy  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  same  as  those  formerly  employed  l)y  the  Romans,  and  which 
in  all  probability  were  derived  by  them  from  the  more  ancient  (jreek 
nation.  Three  different  systems  of  weights  are  at  present  employed 
by  all  English-speaking  nations,  namely,  avoirdupois  weight,  apothe- 
caries'  weight  and   metric  weight. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. — Avoirdupois  weight,  as  its  name  would  seem 
to  indicate,  is  probably  of  P'rench  origin  {aco'rdu  poids,  to  have  weight), 
and  was  no  doubt  introduc-ed  into  (Jreat  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
the  Xorman  dynasty;  it  first  appeared  in  the  English  statute-books  in 
VX\'^  and  is  now  designated  Imperial  weight  throughout  the  British 
Em[)ire.  Avoirdupois  weight  is  employed  in  the  sale  of  all  commodities 
exci»pt  precious  metals  and  precious  stones;  hence  drugs  are  always 
bought  and  sold  by  pharmacists  by  this  system.  In  1824  the  value  of 
an  avoirdupois  pound  was  defined  by  law  in  England  to  be  ^7  J^  of  the 
standard  troy  pound.  The  divisions  of  avoirdupois  weight  are  the 
(28) 
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pound,  ounce,  drachm,  and  grain,  which  are  symbolized  by  the  follow- 
ing characters:  lb.,  oz.,  drm.,  gr.;  each  pound  contains  16  ounces  and 
each  ounce  16  drachms  or  4375  grains.  The  term  drachm  is  rarely 
employed,  quantities  less  than  an  ounce  being  usually  designated  by 
common  fractions,  such  as  yV  oz.,  \  oz.,  }  oz.,  or  in  grains.  The  avoir- 
dupois pound  containing  70(X)  grains  (437^  X  16)  is  the  only  pound 
used  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  except  at  the  mints;  the 
standard  pound  is  the  equivalent  in  weight  of  27.7274  cubic  inches  of 
distilled  water  at  62®  Fahrenheit  and  normal  barometric  pressure. 

Apothecaries'  Weight. — Apothecaries'  weight  was  probably  derived 
from  troy  weight,  which  latter  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  by 
merchants  from  Lombardy,  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
it  is  employed  altogether  in  the  writing  and  compounding  of  physicians* 
prescriptions,  and  is  divided  into  grains,  scruples,  drachms,  and 
ounces,  of  which  20  grains  are  equal  to  1  scruple,  3  scruples  are  equal 
to  1  drachm,  and  8  drachms  are  equal  to  1  ounce.  The  apothecaries* 
ounce  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  now  obsolete  English  troy  ounce. 
The  following  symbols  are  employed  to  designate  the  divisions  of 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  always  precede  the  number  indicating  the 
quantity  intended,  which  is  expressed  in  Roman  numerals;  thus, 
gr.  j,  for  one  grain;  3ij,  for  two  scruples;  3iij»  for  three  drachms; 
5  iv,  for  four  ounces.  As  far  back  as  1266,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
a  statute  was  enacted  in  England,  which  provided  that  an  English 
silver  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and  without  clipping,  should  equal 
in  weight  32  wheat-grains,  well  dried  and  taken  from  the  centre  of  the 
ear,  and  that  of  such  pence  20  should  make  1  ounce,  and  12  ounces 
1  pound.  About  1497,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  weight  of  the 
silver  penny,  however,  was  changed  to  the  equivalent  of  24  wheat- 
grains.  These  statutes  clearly  indicate  the  origin  of  the  pennyweight 
and  the  troy  system,  from  which  the  apothecaries'  weight,  still  in  use 
at  the  present  day,  was  subsequently  derived.  The  choic*e  of  wheat- 
grains  from  the  centre  of  the  ear  arose  from  a  desire  for  uniformity  in 
size  and  weight,  as  did  likewise  the  directions  to  employ  the  grain 
well  dried,  Tlie  adoption  of  troy  weight  by  physicians  and  pharmacists 
dates  back  to  1618,  when  the  first  Ix)ndon  Pharmacopoeia  was  compiled. 
In  1826  Imperial  measures  and  standards  were  legalized  in  England, 
and  in.  1827  exact  copies  of  these  standards  were  furnished  the  minister 
of  the  United  Stat^  Government  at  London,  namely,  the  standard 
yard,  a  bronze  bar  of  36  inches  length,  a  brass  troy-pound  weight  of 
5760  grains,  and  a  brass  avoirdupois-pound  weight  of  7000  grains; 
copies  of  these  standards  were  supplied  to  the  different  States  in  1836 
by  act  of  Congress.  These  standards  remained  in  use  until  1893, 
when  the  United  States  Government  authorized  a  change  so  as  to 
bring  the  yard  and  pound  into  direct  relation  to  the  metric  standards 
adopted  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
Paris,  which  latter  was  established  and  is  maintained  jointly  by  the 
principal  governments  of  the  world. 
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From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  clear  that  every  apothecaries' 
ounce  is  heavier  than  the  avoirdupois  ounce  by  42^  grains;  hence  to 
find  the  corresponding  value  in  avoirdupois  ounces  of  any  given  number 

of  apothecaries*  ounces,  add  to  the  latter  "---  "x^r  "'^  ( 17^)  ^^  ^*^ 

17 
number;  thus  Sxxiv  =  24  avoirdupois  ounces  plus  ,^-  of  24,  which  is 

1/5 

24  +  2.33,  or  2G.33  ounces;  or  multiply  the  number  of  apothecaries' 
ounces  by  480  and  divide  the  product  by  437.5,  the  quotient  represent- 
ing the  corresponding  avoirdupois  weight  in  ounces.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  avoirdupois  weight  is  to  be  converted  into  apothecaries'  weight, 

subtract  from  the  number  of  ounces  given  — ^  =  ( —--  or  -  —  )  of  the 

480       \960       192/ 

17 
number;  thus  26.33  ounces  =  26.33  -  j^  of  26.33,  which  is  equal  to 

26.33 — 2.33,  or  24  apothecaries'  ounces;  or  multiply  the  number  of 
avoirdupois  ounces  by  437.5  and  divide  the  product  by  480,  the  quotient 
representing  the  corresponding  apothecaries'  weight  in  ounces. 

While  apothecaries'  weight  is  employed  in  compounding  prescrip- 
tions both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  used  in  either 
the  United  States  or  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
entirely  abolished  in  the  course  of  time,  when  a  uniform  international 
system  of  weights  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical professions  of  both  countries.  The  grain  is  the  cx)nnecting 
link  between  avoirdupois,  troy,  apothecaries',  and  Imperial  weight, 
being  the  same  in  all. 

Fluid  Measure. — ^l^'he  fluid  measure  used  by  pharmacists  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  derived  from  the  old  wine  measure  of  England  (now  extinct), 
which  allowed  to  ea(*h  wine  gallon  the  volume  of  231  cubic  inches,  or 
58:i40.01 1  grains  of  distilled  water  at  15^  C,  (59^  F.) ;  the  Imperial  gallon 
of  Great  Britain  (contains  277.274  cubic  inches,  or  70,000  grains  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  ()2®  Fahr.  In  both  cases  the  gallon  is  divided  into  8 
pints;  but  the  pint  of  wine  measure  contains  16  fluidounces,  while  the 
ImjXTial  pint  contains  20  fluidounces.  The  Tnited  States  fluid  measure 
has  the  following  units:  the  minim,  the  fluidrachm,  and  the  fluidounce, 
which  are  represt»ntwl  by  the  following  signs:  TTl,  f3,  f5  J  in  addition, 
the  pint  and  gallon  are  sometimes  employed  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, lK»ing  designated  by  the  abbreviations,  0,  from  OdarhiSy  for 
pint,  and  Cong.,  from  CongiuSy  for  gallon.  The  units  of  Imperial  fluid 
measure  U^ar  the  same  names  as  those  employed  for  United  States 
fluid  nieasun\  but  differ  from  them  in  value;  thus,  while  the  Imperial 
minim  of  water  weighs  0.91  (0.9114583)  grain,  the  United  States 
minim  of  water  weighs  0.95  (0.9493)  grain,  and,  since  both  fluidounces 
contain  4S()  minims,  the  Imperial  fluidounce  of  water  weighs  437.5 
grains,  but  the  United  States  fluidounce  455.70  grains,  at  15.0°  C. 
(()0°  F.).  Each  fluidounce  is  divided  into  8  fluidrachms  and  each 
fluidrachm  into  60  minims. 
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It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  many  liquids,  although  dispensed 
and  sold  by  the  apothecary  by  fluid  measure,  are  purchased  from  the 
manufacturer  by  weight,  and  whenever  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  differs  materially  from  that  of  water  there  must  be  also  a  marked 
difference  in  the  relative  volume;  thus  glycerin,  syrups,  chloroform, 
ethers,  acids,  essential  oils,  and  many  chemical  solutions  are  always 
purchased  by  weight.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  fluid- 
ounces  in  one  pound  of  the  respective  liquids,  of  pharmacopoeial 
quality: 

One  poond  of  Salphuric  Acid  measnres  about      .  8J  flaidounces. 

MonserH  Solution  measures  about  .  .    10         ** 

Chloroform                   "            **      ^  .     lOJ 

Syrup                            «            »*      .  .     ]U 

Glycerin                       "            •*      .  .12 

Goulard's  Extract        **            •*      .  .     12J 

Ammonia  Water         "            "      .  ,16 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water  measures  about   17  *' 

Spiritof  Nitrous  Ether            **  **      18J        " 

Essential  Oil  measures  from    .        .  13  to  18          '* 

Ether  measures  about    .        .        .  21 }        *' 

The  ISetrie  or  Decimal  System. — ^The  metric  or  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  is  the  only  official  system  of  the  present 
I'nited  States  Pharmacopceia,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
fertile  mind  of  the  French  statesman,  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  toward 
the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  enforced  in  France  by  law 
in  December,  171)9.  It  has  already  become  the  legal  standard  in  all 
ci>'ilized  countries  except  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  is 
destined  to  become  the  universal  standard  for  commercial  transactions, 
as  it  is  already  for  strictly  scientific  work,  the  world  over. 

The  use  of  metric  weights  and  measures  was  legalized  in  the  I'nited 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  1866,  but  neither  country  has  as  yet 
officially  adopted  them,  although  the  prospects  for  such  desirable 
action  are  brightening.  In  1878  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  made  obligatory  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
I'nited  States  Navy,  and  in  1894  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
I  'nite<l  States  Army;  in  19()2  it  was  ordered  that  for  all  official,  medical, 
and  pharma(^l  purposes  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  metric  weights  and  measures  only  shall  be 
employed.  For  some  years  past  efforts  have  been  made  annually  by 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  induce  Congress  to  pass 
laws  looking  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  place  of  those  now  in  use,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
Since  the  intn)duclion  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  must, 
IM>  doubt,  for  a  time  create  some  c*onfusion,  a  careful  study  of  the  same 
fci  required  of  pharmacists  and  physicians.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  metric  system  was  founded  are  as  follows:  The  reduction  of  all 
weights  and  measures  to  one  uniform  standard  of  linear  meaurcs; 
the  iLse  of  an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  circumference  as  such  standard ; 
the  application  of  the  unit  of  linear  measure  to  matter  in  its  three 
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modes  of  extension — ^length,  breadth,  and  thickness — as  a  standard 
of  all  measures  of  length,  surface,  and  solidity;  the  cubic  contents  of 
linear  measure  in  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest 
density  to  furnish  at  once  the  standard  measure  of  weight  and  of 
capacity;  everything  susceptible  of  being  weighed  or  measured  to 
have  only  one  measure  of  weight,  one  measure  of  length,  and  one 
measure  of  capacity,  with  their  multiples  and  subdivisions  exclusively 
in  decimal  proportions;  and  every  weight  and  every  measure  to  be 
designated  by  an  appropriate  significant  characteristic  name  applied 
exclusively  to  itself. 

As  a  basis,  the  authors  of  the  metric  system  adopted  a  quadrant 
(one-fourth)  of  the  earth's  circumference,  and  dividing  this  into  ten 
million  parts  they  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  length,  which  they 
named  meter  (French  mkre)  and  adopted  as  a  standard  for  all  units 
of  measurements;  this  meter,  which  was  made  the  unit  of  linear 
measure,  is  equal  to  39.3704  inches.  One-tenth  part  of  the  meter, 
applied  to  cubic  measurement,  was  made  the  unit  of  measure  of 
capacity  and  called  a  liter  (French  litre);  it  is  equal  to  3ii.8149 
U.  S.  fluidounces  or  2.1135  wine  pints.  The  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  liter  (which  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
meter)  was  chosen  to  furnish  the  unit  of  weight;  the  weight  of  such 
a  volume  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.), 
was  called  a  gramme,  and  is  equal  to  15.43235639  grains.  The 
multiples  of  these  units  are  denoted  by  prefixes  of  the  Greek  numerals, 
deka  10,  hecto  100,  kilo  KKX),  myria  10,000;  while  prefixes  of  the  Latin 
numerals  denote  the  subdivisions,  thus  deci^  one-tenth;  cerdi,  one- 
hundredth,  and  millij  one-thousandth  A  special  subdivision  of  the 
meter  has  been  adopted  by  scientists  for  use  in  microscopic  measure- 
ments; it  is  the  micromillimeter  or  micron,  and  represents  the  thous- 
andth part  of  a  millimeter.  It  is  equivalent  to  about  -^hifc  ^^  ^^  '^^^» 
and  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  n\  the  double  symbol  m  M  is  used  to 
indicate  the  thousandth  part  of  a  micron.  Although  the  liter  is  the 
unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  the  sulKlivisions  of  this  unit  are  almost 
invariably  spoken  of  as  so  many  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters), 
since  each  liter  is  equal  to  1000  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters); 
thus  the  expressions  10,  50,  1(K),  250,  750  milliliters  (or  cubic  centi- 
meters), etc.,  are  preferre<l  to  1  centiliter,  5  centiliters,  1  deciliter, 
onc^fourth  of  a  liter,  an<l  three-fourths  of  a  liter.  In  like  manner  the 
si)ecific  names  of  the  fourth  multiple  of  the  units  are  rarely  employed, 
it  being  customary  to  designate  all  above  the  third  multiple  as  so 
many  of  that  multiple;  thus  10  kilometers  instead  of  1  myriameter, 
15,0(K)  liters  instead  of  IJ  myrialiter,  and  20  kilograms  instead  of  2 
myriagrams,  etc. 

The  original  metric  standards  were  made  of  platinum  by  Borda, 
of  Paris,  and  were  designated  respectively  "le  metre  des  archives" 
and  **le  kilogramme  des  archives."  The  adual  standards  now  in 
use  are  made  of  an  alloy  composed  of  platinum  90  per  c»ent.  and 
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iriilium  10  per  cent  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Metric  Weights, 
and  Measures;  copies  of  these  standards  have  been  furnished  to  all 
ci\'ilized  nations,  those  intended  for  the  United  States  having  been 
reirived  by  our  Government  in  189().  The  theoretical  units  are  not 
identii-a!  with  the  actual  standards  now  in  use.  Thus,  the  theoretical 
meter  is  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant,  while  the  actual 
meter  is  the  standard  meter  of  the  International  Metric  Bureau;  like- 
wise the  theoretical  liter  b  the  cubic  decimeter,  while  the  actual  liter 
is  the  volume  at  4°  C.  of  one  actual  kilogram  of  water,  and  is  equivalent 
in  volume  to  1.000027  cubic  decimeters  or  1(HK).()27  cubic  centimeters. 
The  theoretical  kilogram  is  the  mass  or  quantity  of  one  cubic  decimeter 
of  water  at  4®  C,  while  the  actual  kilogram  is  the  mass  or  quantity 
of  the  standard  kilogram  of  iridio-platinum  of  the  International  Metric 
Bureau. 

When  writing  the  names  of  metric  measures  and  weights,  abbre- 
viations are  usually  employed  in  place  of  the  full  names,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tables,  which  also  give  the  corresponding 
values  in  customary  weights  and  measures: 


Measures  of  Length, 


1  Mvriameter,  Mm. 

1  Kilometer,  Km. 

1  Hectometer,  Hm. 

1  I>ekjuDeter,  Dm. 

1  Meter,  M. 

1  Decimeter,  dm. 

1  Centimeter,  cm. 

1  MUlimeter,  mm. 


10000.0     M  = 
1000.0 
100.0 
10.0 
1.0 
0.1 
0.01 
0.001  " 


<i 


u 


u 


<*     .  ._ 


6.2137  4- 
4.9710  -f 
19.8840  -f 
32.8086  -h 
31).3704 
3.93704 
0.393704 
0.0393704 


milea. 

furlongs. 

rods. 

feet. 

inches. 


«t 


inch. 


<( 


Mtiisures  of  OijMieUy. 


1  Mvrialiter,  Ml.   ^  10000.0 

1  Kiloliier,  Kl.   =    1000.0 

1  Hectoliter,  HI.   —      1(X).0 

1  l>ekaliter,  Dl.    ^-        10.0 

1  Liter,  I..     ---.          1.0 

I  Deciliter,  dl.    = 

I  Centiliter,  cl.     - 

1  MilliliU'r,  ml.  . 
1  Cubic  centimeter,  ccm.  -  ^ 


0.1 
0.01 

0.(!01 

U.(K)1  ** 


L.  -  2041.7890  -f  gallons. 
2G4.17^9  -f         ** 
20.4178   I 
2.r>417  -f 

33.8149  -}   fluidouncee. 
3.38149  -4-       ** 
0.338149   {   fluidounce. 
0  0:^38149  -f- 
0.0:W8149  -f 


it 


4»     .    _ 


Ui 


(t 


(«    . 


<( 


1  Myriafi^nun, 
1  Kilogram, 
1  Hectogram, 
1  Dekagram, 
1  (iram, 
1  Decigram, 
1  Centigram, 
1  Milligram, 


Measures  of  Weight. 

Mk-         l(KK»U.O(iiii.  -- 
Kg.    ■-       10<M>.0     "     - 
1(K).0 
10.0 
1.0 
0.1 

0.01  " 
0.001" 


Hg.    --- 
Dg.   . 
(im.  ^- 

dg.    =^ 

eg.    =-= 
mg.   -•- 


it 


2J.04r>l  -I   jwunds. 
2.-J04G   t        ** 
3.0273  4-  av.  ozs. 
I.>4.3j:;r,(i39    grains. 
10.432,35039       " 
1 .5432:^)639     " 
0.1543235639    grain. 
0.01543235r)39 


it 


^ITie  r.  S.  Pharmacopopia  has  introduced  the  word  '*mir*  to  be  used 
as  a  short  form  or  ccmtraction  for  niilliliter,  in  place  of  the  abbreviation 
**ml.*'*    ITie  numerical  exprt^ssion  of  all  weights,  and  measures  should 

*  Throughout  this  book  the  abbroviation  or  roritniotion  of  niilliliter  will  be  written 
••  folkiwi:  mil.  for  the  angular  and  mils,  for  the  plural  of  milliliter. 
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always  be  accompanied  by  the  abbreviation  used  for  the  unit,  and 
whenever  subdivisions  are  not  given  a  cipher  should  follow  the  decimal 
point,  so  as  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  intention  of  the  writer;  thus, 
25.0  Gms.  and  350.0  mils,  (or  Cc),  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
quantities  desired,  whereas  25  Gms.  and  350  mils,  (or  Cc.)  might  have 
been  carelessly  written  for  2.5  Gms.  and  35.0  mils,  (or  Ckj.).  Since  the 
value  of  the  numerical  expression  depends  entirely  upon  the  correct 
placing  of  the  decimal  point,  due  care  must  be  observed  lest  the 
misplacement  thereof  increase  or  decrease  the  intended  value  tenfold. 
When  reading  metric  weights  and  measures  the  multiples  of  the 
units  should  be  read  as  so  many  units,  but  the  subdivisions  are  pre- 
ferably named  as  so  many  of  the  lowest  division  possible;  for  instance, 
25.050  Gms.  should  be  read  25  grams  and  50  milligrams  instead  of 
25  and  y^^^  grams;  0.125  Gm.,  125  milligrams  instead  of  12J  centi- 
grams or  1  decigram  2  centigrams  and  5  milligrams;  0.020  M.  should 
be  read  as  2  centimeters  or  20  millimeters,  but  never  as  j^j^  or  i-Jfj- 
of  a  meter;  1.425  L.  should  be  read  as  1425  milliliters  or  cubic  centi- 
meters instead  of  l^j^^  liter  or  1  liter  and  425  milliliters  or  cubic 
centimeters. 

Since  the  milliliter,  or  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  actual  liter 
now  in  use,  is  slightly  larger  than  the  cubic  centimeter  (1.000027), 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  has  abolished  the  latter 
name  for  the  lowest  subdivision  of  metric  liquid  measure,  as  have  also 
the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  scientists  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  use  it,  at  least  as  long  as  burettes,  cylinders,  flasks  and 
other  apparatus  continue  to  be  graduated  in  cubic  centimeters.  The 
difference  between  a  milliliter  and  a  cubic  centimeter  is  but  trifling, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  two  names  represent  identical 
measures  of  capacity.* 

The  following  table  of  comparison  between  customary  and  metric 
weights  and  measures  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  order  that  the  relative  values  may 
become  gradually  fixed  in  the  mind: 

1  kilometer  =  0.62137  (nearly  ^)  of  a  mile. 

1  meter  =  39.37  (prartically  30 J)  inches,  or  3.281  feet,  or  1.0936  yards. 

1  centimeter  =  0.3937  (practically  if)  of  an  inch. 

1  millimeter  =  0.a3937  (practically  .'.)  of  an  inch. 

1  mile  =  1.6093  kilometers. 

1  yard  =  0.9144  meter. 

1  f(X)t  =  0.304S  meter,  or  30.48  centimeters. 

1  inch  =  2.54  centimeters,  or  25.401  millimeters. 

1  hectare  =  2.471  acres. 

1  acre  =  0.4047  hectare. 

1  square  meter  =  1.196  square  yanls,  or  10.764  square  feet. 

1  square  centimeter  «  0.155  (practically  J)  of  a  square  inch. 

1  square  millimeter  «  0.00155  (practically  jj^)  of  a  square  inch. 

1  square  yani  «  0.8361  square  meter. 

»  For  tho  convenionce  of  students,  the  author  has  decided  to  place  (cubic  centimeter, 
or  iu  ahbreviation  Cc.)  immediately  after  the  word  milliliter,  or  its  abbreviations  mil 
and  mils.,  wherever  the  latter  occur  in  this  book. 
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1  square  foot  »  929.0341  square  centimeters. 

1  square  inch  =  645.16  square  millimeters,  or  6.4516+  square  centimeters. 

1  liter  =  1.057  liquid  quarts,  or  0.9081  dry  quart  or  2.113+  pints,  or  33.815 

fluiiiounces. 
1  milliliter  (also  designated  by  many  1  cubic  centimeter)  =  16.23  minims. 
1  U.  S.  gallon  =  3.7854  liters. 
1  U.  S.  dry  quart  =  1.1012  liters. 
1  U.  S.  liquid  quart  =  0.946  liter. 
1  U.  S.  pint  =  473.167  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters). 
1  r.  S.  fluidpunce  =  29.57+  (practically  30)  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters). 
1  U.  S.  fluidrachm  =  3.6967  (nearlv  4)  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters). 
1  kilogram  (usually  abbreviated  1  kilo)  ^  2.2046  (practically  2^)  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 
1  gram  ==  15.4234  grains. 
1  noilligram  ==  0.01543  (practically  ^)  grain. 
1  pound  (avoirdupois)  —  453.6  grams.  ^ 

1  pound  (troy)  —  373.24  grams. 
1  ounce  (avoirdupois)  =  ^.35  grams. 
1  ounce  (apothecaries*  or  troy)  =  31.103  ^ms. 
1  drachm  (apothecaries')  —  3.8879  (practically  4)  grams. 
1  scruple  (apothecaries')  —  1.2959  grams. 
1  grain  «  0.0648  gram,  or  64.8  (nearly  65)  milligrams. 

The  following  siiifple  rules  will  enable  anyone  readily  to  convert 
metric  weights  and  measures  into  those  customary  in  this  country, 
the  results  being  practically  correct. 

For  linear  measure:  Divide  the  number  of  millimeters  by  25, 
300,  or  900;  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  in  inches,  feet,  or  yards 
respectively. 

For  measures  of  capacity:  Divide  the  number  of  milliliters  (or  cubic 
centimeters)  by  0.06161,  3.697,  or  29.57;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
answer  in  U.  S.  minims,  fluidrachms,  or  fluidounces,  respectively. 

For  weight:  Divide  the  number  of  grams  by  0.06479,  3.8874,  or 
31.10^V,  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  in  grains,  drachms,  or  apothe- 
caries' ounces,  respectively.  If  the  number  of  grams  be  divided  by 
2s.:\ry  or  45^^r),  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  in  ounces  or  pounds, 
avoirdu])ois  weight,  respectively. 

In  the  actual  operations  of  weighing  and  measuring,  however,  it 
will  l>e  found  more  desirable  to  be  provided  with  a  set  of  accurate 
metric  weights  and  measures;  for  then  even  the  slight  errors  arising 
fn>ni  the  translation  of  one  svstem  into  another  can  be  avoided. 

Comparative  Table  of  Metric  with  Avoirdupois  and 

Aputhecarirs'    \Vki«.hts. 


Namfs. 

Numerical 
Expressions. 

Eiiuivaleiits  in 
Grains. 

Avoi 
lb. 

piivnlo 
rdupoiis 

nt.«5  in 
Weight. 

Equ 
AiM)tlie 

ivalentu  in 
caries'  Weight 

Gm. 

Gr. 

oz. 

s 

5 

pr. 

Millitn^m 

0.001 

0.01.543 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

^f 

1      *  •  • 

•  •  • 

if^ 

<  efitigram 

0.010 

0.15432 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

} 

1 

•  •  • 

i 

iM'ii^nm 

0.100 

1.54323 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1.5 

•  ■  ■ 

1.5 

t  rnini 

1.0 

15.43235 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

15.4 

•  «  • 

15.4 

rkrkain^rn 

10.0 

154.3235(5 

■  •  • 

\ 

45.0 

2 

34.0 

flet-tofrram 

100.0 

154.3.2:r)«>3 

•  •  • 

3A 

12.0 

3 

1 

43.0 

Kiloi^rani 

lOOO.C 

15432.:V)r)3<) 

1     •* 

3 

( ■ 

10.47 

32 

1 

12.4 

10000.0 

154323.56390 

1    "' 

14.8 

321 

i 

4 

3.5 
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In  writing  prescriptions,  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  c^onsidering 
4  mils,  (or  Cc.)  (actually  li.()9t)9)  as  equivalent  to  1  fluidrachm,  and 
30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  (actually  29.573)  as  equivalent  to  1  fluidounce. 

COMPARATIVB  TaBLE   OF   MkTRIC   AND   APOTHECARIES*   PYuiD   MEASURE. 


Milliliter. 

Minims. 

f5 

f3 

m 

0.06161-h 

1.0 

•   • 

•   • 

0.30805 

5.0 

•   • 

•   • 

0.61610 

10.0 

•   • 

•   • 

1.0 

16.23-h 

•   • 

•   • 

5.0 

81.15  + 

1 

21.15 

10.0 

162.31 

2 

42.3 

20.0 

324.62 

5 

24.6 

30.0 

486.93 

i 

0 

6.9 

40.0 

649 .  24 

1 

2 

49.2 

50.0 

811.55 

1 

5 

31.5 

60.0 

973.86 

2 

0 

13.8 

70.0 

1136.17 

2 

2 

56.1 

80.0 

1298.48 

2 

5 

38.4 

90.0 

1460.79 

3 

0 

20.7 

100.0 

162:i.ll 

3 

3 

3.0 

250.0 

4057.77 

8 

3 

37.5 

500.0 

8115.55 

16 

7 

15.0 

1000.0 

16231.10 

33 

6 

30.0 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  cannot  l>e  too  careful  in  the  use  of 
metric  weights  an<i  measures  in  the  writing  and  reading  of  prescrip- 
tions. In  continental  Europe,  where  the  metric  system  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years,  no  signs  are  usi»d  in  prescriptions,  because  all 
ingredients,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  are  weighed,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  weight  is  always  intended;  whenever,-  for  any  reason, 
measures  are  wanted,  the  signs  L.  (liter)  an<l  ccni.  (cubic  centimeter) 
art*  employed.  But  in  this  country,  and  also  in  Kngland,  where  it  is 
still,  and  likely  to  remain,  customary  to  weigh  solids  and  to  measure 
fluids  in  the  disiX'nsing  of  mt^licines,  the  official  abbreviations  given 
in  the  U.  S.  rhannaco]xeia  should  Ik*  used  invariably,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  iK)ssible  confusion.  With  water,  and  the  average  (lilute<l  alcohol 
tincturi^s,  it  would  probably  not  make  much  diH*eren<v  whether 
grammes  or  milliliters  (cubic  (rntimeters)  were  disjK*nsiHl,  but  in 
the  ciise  of  all  liciuids  having  a  higher  or  lower  s|H*cific  gravity  than 
water  a  marked  variation  will  be  observed;  thus  20  (iins.  of  glyci'rin 
measun*  \i\  mils.  (Cc.)  and  2(1  mils.  {i\\)  of  glycerin  weigh  25  (ims.; 
(M)  (ims.  of  simple  syrup  measure  45.;")  mils.  (Cc.),  and  ()()  mils.  (Cc.)  of 
syrup  weigh  79.02  Cms.;  30  Cms.  of  chloroform  measure  20.13  + 
mils.  (Cc),  an<l  30  mils.  (Cc.)  of  chloroform  weigh  44.7  Cms.;  4  Cims. 
of  bronioform  measure  only  1.4  mils.  ((\\)  and  4  mils.  (Cc.)  of  bnmio- 
forni  wt'igh  11.32(Jms.;  10  Cms.  of  ether  measure  13.77  +  mils.  (Cc), 
and  10  mils.  (Cc)  of  ether  weigh  only  7.2r)  Cms.;  oO  (ims.  of  alcohol 
measure  (i0.i>7  +  mils.  (Cc),  and  50  mils.  (Cc)  of  alcohol  weigh 
41  Cms. 

It  is  incumlKMit  uixm  the  mc*<Ucal  .sc1uk)1s  of  this  country  to  familiarize 
their  students  with  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as 
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is  now  done  in  all  colleges  of  pharmacy;  and  not  until  the  national 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  associations  shall  have  agreed  upon  some 
rule  or  guide  for  the  two  professions  in  the  specification  of  metric 
weights  and  measures  in  prescriptions  will  the  pharmacist  be  relieved 
of  annoyance  and  censure  caused  by  improper  interpretation  of 
quantities. 

In  the  absence  of  specified  fluid  measures  it  is  safest  to  follow  the 
custom  of  continental  Europe  and  weigh  all  solids  and  liquids  when 
dispensing  prescriptions  written  in  the  metric  system. 

The  commercial  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  this  country  are 
derived  from  the  prototype  standards  furnished  by  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  are  carefully  preserved  at 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  I).  C.    Thus  the  yard  is 

equal  to  0.91440183  or  'i^^  of  the  meter,  by  which  all  foot  rules 

and  other  long  measure  instruments  are  verified;  the  pound  is  equal 
to  0.4535924277  of  the  international  kilogram,  which  latter  in  1893 
replaced  the  former  old  brass  standard  pound;  the  liquid  gallon  (wine 
gaJlon)  is  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  231  cubic  inches,  or  3.785332 
liters. 

The  instruments  used  in  weighing  and  measuring  are  balances, 
weights,  and  graduated  vessels,  and  the  necessity  for  their  accuracy 
and  careful  preservation  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

The  Balance. — The  balance  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "a  pair 
of  scales,"  is  no  doubt  the  most  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
pharmacist,  for  upon  its  proper  construction  and  sensitiveness  depend 
the  accuracy  of  weighing  and  correct  dispensing  of  medicines.  The 
general  construction  of  an  ordinary  balance  is  so  well  known  that  a 
detailed  description  seems  unnecessary;  the  simple  hand  scales  (see 
Fig.  1),  which  were  formerly  relied  upon  altogether,  have  almost 
completely  disappeare<l  in  this  country;  in  their  stead  a  more  sub- 
stantial instrument  is  now  used.  The  single  beam  principle  still  prevails 
in  which  a  metallic  bar  is  supported  at  its  centre  on  a  knife-edged 
axis,  called  the  fulcrum,  thus  producing  to  arms  of  equal  length. 
The  fulcrum  projects  from  the  sides  of  the  beam,  and  rests  on  two 
supports  at  the  top  of  a  stationary  column,  so  const ructi^d  that  the 
wear  and  tear  due  to  constant  friction  is  relieved  by  a  special  contriv- 
ance for  raising  the  l)eain  above  the  steel  or  agate  plane  when  the 
l>alance  is  not  in  actual  use.  The  knife-edged  axis  and  the  support  on 
whi<4i  it  rests  are  both  made  of  hardened  steel  and  highly  polished, 
in  onler  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum;  but  since  even  steel  is  liable 
to  become  rusty,  particularly  when  exposed  to  moisture  or  acid  vapors, 
agate  edges  and  planes,  which  are  practically  indestructible,  are  now 
perferrwl  on  all  finer  balances.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  In^am, 
whi<*h  is  the  {)oint  through  which  the  sum  of  the  separate  attractions 
of  all  the  particles  of  the  Ix^am  passes  and  ojxTates  as  one  forw.  should 
be  located  slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum;  if  it  were  in  the 
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edge  of  the  fulcnim,  the  beam  would  not  come  to  a  horizontal  position 
when  the  pans  are  equally  loaded,  but  would  remain  in  any  position 
where  it  might  chance  to  be  placed.  If  it  were  above  the  edge  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  beam  would  remain  horizontal  if  placed  so;  but  if  slightly 
deflected,  it  would  tend  to  overturn  by  the  action  of  the  weight  of 
the  beam.  The  nearer  the  center  of  gravity  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  more  accurate  and  sensitive  will  the  balance  be;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  beam  will  turn  more  slowly.  The  scale-pans  are 
suspended  in  suitable  wire  frames,  also  supported  by  means  of  knife 
edges  from  the  ends  of  the  beam;  in  order  to  insure  perfect  equilib- 
rium it  is  essential  that  the  end  knife  edges  be  situated  equally  distant 
from  the  central  point  of  support,  and  that  they  lie  in  the  same  plane 


Fio.   1. — Old-style  hand  balance. 

with  it,  all  three  edges  being  parallel  to  each  other.  The  lighter  in 
weight  and  the  more  inflexible  the  l)eam,  the  greater  will  be  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  balance.  Both  of  these  desirable  qualities  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  aluminum  beams,  which  are  also  non-corrosive 
and  non-magnetic. 

The  scak^pans  are  preferably  made  of  solid  nickel  or  solid  silver; 
but  for  weighing  certain  chemical  substances  likely  to  attack  the  metal 
they  should  l)e  supplanted  by  strong  glass  pans.  Each  balance  is 
provide<l  with  an  indicator  in  the  form  of  a  long,  thin,  flat  ntn^dle 
attachtMl  to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  and  so  arranged  that  when  the 
beam  is  in  perfect  stable  equilibrium  it  points  directly  to  the  zero  mark 
on  a  short  graduated  plate  attached  to  the  front  base  of  the  upright 
(see  Fig.  2);  ou  some  balances  the  indicator  points  upward,  the 
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graduated  scale  being  placed  at  a  little  distance  above  the  beam  (see 
Fig.  3).  When  the  balance  is  in  use,  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  the 
regular,  uniform  oscillations  of  the  beam,  as  shown  by  the  indicator 
on  the  scale,  than  to  await  the  fixed  position  of  the  indicator  at  the 
zero  point.  Every  balance  when  purchased  should  be  carefully  tested 
as  to  its  sensitiveness  and  correct  adjustment;  this  is  best  done  by 
allowing  the  beam  to  oscillate  freely  supported  on  its  fulcrum,  with  the 
pans  detached.  The  oscillations  should  be  regular  and  the  beam 
finally  return  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  an  essential  requisite  for  the  success  of  this  test  is  a  per- 
fectly level  position  of  the  balance.  The  equilibrium  of  the  beam 
should  also  be  maintained  when  the  pans  are  attached,  whether  empty 
or  lightly  or  heaWly  loaded,  and  when  the  load  is  transposed  from  one 
pan  to  the  other;  these  tests  prove  equality  in  the  length  of  the  arms. 


Fig.  2. — Prescription  balance  with  indi>         Fio.  3. — Prescription  balance  with  indi- 
cator below  the  beam.  cator  above  the  beam. 


Prescription  balances,  sensitive  to  ttit  grain  and  intended  only  for 
weighing  small  quantities,  whereby  their  accuracy  can  be  maintained 
for  a  ver>'  long  time,  are  offered  of  superior  workmanship  and  pro- 
vided with  spirit  level,  levelling  screws,  and  other  devices  to  insure 
correctness  in  weighing  (see  Fig.  4).  All  fine  balances  should  be 
kept  enclosed  in  a  suitable  case  provided  with  glass  sides  and  top  to 
protect  them  against  dust,  moisture,  and  corrosive  vapors;  they 
should  not  be  scoured  at  any  time,  but  simply  polished  with  a  piece 
of  soft  chamois  skin  or  dusted  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush ;  under  no 
circumstances  should  oil  or  chalk  be  used  on  the  knife  edges  or  planes. 
Compound  lever  balances  differ  from  those  above  described  chiefly 
in  having  the  pans  situated  above  the  beam  and  supported  upon  rods 
so  constructed  as  to  retain  their  vertical  position  during  oscillation; 
they  are  less  sensitive  than  the  single  l)eam  prescription  balances, 
and  are  generally  used  for  coarser  weighing.    When  enclose<l  in  a  box 
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they  are  known  as  "box  scales."  and  then  jioscesa  the  advantage  of 
baving  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism  protected  against  injur>'. 
Figs.  5  and  li  show  prescription  and  counter  box  scales  constructed 
on  the  compound  le\or  princij)le.     Fip,  7  represents  a  conveuiet 


dispensinK  balance  for  roush  pn-scription  work,  and  is  intcndet!  for 
quantities  ran^i'iR  from  iJ't  pralns  to  4  ounces;  it  in  sensitive  to  J  grain, 
wid  is  provided  with  a  b<'Hni  Rriidunteil  into  apothecaritrs'  and  metric 
wcifcht  (1  to  1:^0  i;rains  and  0.1  toX.Odni.)  and  carrying  a  sliding  poiai 
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Speciiil  balanres  for  weighing  liquids,  particularly  in  the  lalroratory, 
have  b«*ii  rouiid  \erj'  convenient  on  account  of  their  peculiar  coii- 
stru<-ti<rti.  Fig.  S  represents  Troemner's  new  solution  balance,  capable 
of  wvichinp  from  1(1  grams  to  10  kilograms  (154  grains  to  about  36 
{Mtimils).  The  scale  is  provided  with  an  extra  balancing  beam,  by 
which  an  empty  bottle  or  container  is  quickly  balanced  by  simply 
sliding  the  balance  weight  along  until  a  correct  balanL-e  is  secured. 
A  new  system  of  adjusting  weights,  known  as  the  ball  system,  is 


solution  balance. 


attaelied,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  using 
separate  weights;  small  weights  are  adjusted  on  the  graduated  beam 
in  fnint,  while  the  larger  weights  are  represented  by  different  positions 
of  the  balls  on  the  central  plate. 

Toraion  Baluiees. — Although  the  principle  underlying  the  con- 
!tructi<in  of  these  Imlances  was  first  applied  by  I*rofs.  Gauss  and 
WelxT  of  the  I'niversitj-  of  Gottingen,  Germanj-,  many  years  ago, 
their  successful  production  is  entirely  due  to  the  experimental  work  of 
Messrs.  Itoe<ler  and  Springer  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  who,  in  1882,  overcame 


. — Shi>winR  tho  itopl  bands  slrctrhcl  i>ver  thp  thrw  frnmps 


the  (lifTirultii-s  of  pre\ious  investigators.  The  chief  differerK-e  l>etwecn 
t(ir>ion  and  other  Iialances  lies  in  the  entire  absence  of  knife  edges 
and  the  location  of  the  center  of  gravity  alKivc  the  fuicnnn  or  point 
'tf  riitatton.  In  torsion  balances  the  knife  e<lges  have  lieeii  replaced 
Ii>  thin  sti-el  hands  or  springs  tightl\'  stretched  over  the  edges  of  the 
three  frames  supporting  the  beam  (se*-  Fig.  D).  The  center  of  the  Ix-am 
is  fa.>tened  t<i  the  center  of  the  strainwl  band  or  spring  and  at  right 
anclt-'i^  tu  it,  under  whieb  condition,  by  the  elasticity  or  torsion  of  the 
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band  or  spring  it  will  vibrate  exactly  as  the  ordinary  beam  balanced 
on  knife  ed^es;  the  pans  rest  upon  similar  torsion  bands  or  springs  at 
the  ends  of  the  beam  in  the  same  manner  as  the  centra)  fulcrum  of  the 
beam.  The  name  torsion  balance  b  applied  to  these  instruments  on 
account  of  the  slight  twist  given  to  the  stretched  bands  or  springs 
during  oscillation  of  the  beam,  the  term  torsion  being  derived  from 
the  I^tin  verb  torquere  meaning  to  twist. 

The  first  device  to  overcome  the  inherent  torsional  re^tance  due 
to  the  tightly  stretched  bands  or  springs,  was  to  elevate  the  center 
of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum  by  means  of  a  weight,  to  such  a  height 
that  the  tendency  to  reach  its  lowest  position  (vertically  below  the 
center  of  mtation)  almost  neutralizes  the  total  resistance.  If,  there- 
fore, the  tendency  of  the  high  center  of  gravity  and  the  resistance  of 
the  steel  bands  or  springs  are  opposed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nearly 


Pio,  10. — Torsion  prescriptioD  bslsDce. 


neutralize  each  other,  the  sen.sitiveness  of  the  balance  is  established, 
and  the  smallest  weight  placed  on  the  pans  will  cause  the  beam  to 
oscillate;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Iwam  will  return  to  its  horizontal 
IHxsitioii  by  reason  of  the  un  neutralized  resistance.  Recently  the 
w<'ight  above  the  fulcrum  has  been  replaced  by  two  smaller  weights, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  central  frame,  which  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  the  single  larger  weight. 

The  foregoing  principle  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  balances 
adapted  to  ordinar\'  commercial  weighing,  as  well  as  the  more  delicate 
ailjustnient  of  fine  prescription  work  ami  chemical  analysis;  like  ordi- 
nary Iialuiiccs,  they  are  provided  with  graduate<l  beams  and  poise  to 
Ik-  use<i  in  i)la(f  of  weights.  Fig.  10  reprt-seiits  a  torsion  prescription 
balaiKv  of  fine  adjustment,  with  all  the  parts  enclosed  in  a  glass  case 
and  fully  cx|»ost!<l  to  view;  it  is  sensitive  to  1  milligram  or  bV  '^^  * 
grain,  and  up  to  <')4)0  milligrams  or  S  grains  all  weights  can  be  adjusted 
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by  means  of  a  rider  on  the  graduated  beam.  tig.  12  represents  a 
tomion  counter  balanee  sensiti\e  to  2  grains,  and  having  a  capaeity 
[if  20  pounds;  It  ht  also  provided  with  a  triple  graduated  beam  for 
avoirdupois,  troy,  and  metric  weights. 


"i;''''^''Ti' luA 


Plo.  11. — Section  of  rider  beam  for  at 


Every  pharmacist  who  lays  claim  to  doing  even  a  moderate  pre- 
scription business  should  have  in  his  possession  at  least  two  balances, 
one  of  which  may  be  used  for  weighing  quantities  ranging  from  30 
gnins  to  2  or  3  ounces,  and  should  be  sensiti^'e  to  at  least  J  grain; 


b 


Fin.  la.— Tor«(Hi 


Bcule  in  glass  a 


while  the  other  should  be  confined  to  quantities  never  greater  than 
2  grams  or  30  grains,  and  should  respond  readily  to  a  change  in 
weight  amounting  to  2  or  3  milligrams  or  35  *"  jo  grain;  besides  these 
m  Utrget  balance  (usually  termed  counter  scales  is  needed  for  general 


Flo.  13  — acclioi 


ide;  this  should  be  of  such  adjustment  as  to  allow  accurate  weig^ 
tOR  thenson  of  ((uantities  rangin);  from  i  ountr  to  5  or  10  pounds,  and 
tbiiuld  be  srnsitivc  to  n  ur  10  grains  with  a  full  charge. 

WdclW.— Weights  art  pieces  of  metal  designed  to  weight  aliquot 
puts  of  the  establishetl  units;  brass  or  iron  is  used  for  the  customary 
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commercial  weights,  while  brass  or  aluminum  is  chosen  for  wei|;ht3 
employed  for  dispensing  purposes;  platinum  b  also  occasionally 
use«l  for  small  prescription  weights  on  account  of  its  extreme  hard- 
ness and  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences.  Accurate  weights 
are  as  essential  as  accurate  balances, 
for  one  is  rendered  unreliable  without 
the  other.  The  usual  form  of  smaller 
commercial  weights  is  in  sets  known  as 
box  or  block  weights,  and  ranging  from 

-..-■-■  <'j     J  ounce  to  5  pounds  (Fig,   14).    Troy 

Fio.  14.— Biurk  wpiahts.  weights,  as  ft  mark  of  distinction  from 

avoirdupois  weights,  are  usually  sold  in 
nests  of  brass  cups  (see  Fig.  15);  they  run  from  J  ounce  to  8 
or  16  ountTs,  and  for  use  in  dispensing  prescriptions  of  lower 
denominations,  from  }  grain  up  to  2  ounces,  are  frequently  put  up 
in  boxes  or  blocks  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  smaller  dispensing 
weights  are  made  either  of  brass  or  nickel-silver,  after  the  style 


isf9ti@ 


Fio.  is. — Set  of  apotherajioi'  rup 


shown  in  Fig.  17,  or  of  aluminum  if  below  the  denomination  of  10 
grains  (see  Figs.  IS  and  19);  weights  less  than  }  grain  are  often 
indicated  by  means  of  a  sliiling  poise  <m  a  graduated  Warn.  The 
relative  lightness  of  aluminum  adapts  this  metal  admirably  for 
use  in  weights  of  very  low  denominations,  as  they  can  l)C  made  of 


Mlvei^Dickcl  prcsrripliun  weishlii. 


larger  size  aii<l  consequently  be  more  conveniently  handle^l  than 
heavier  brass  weights.  Metric  weights  arc  made  of  in)n,  brass,  or 
iiluniiinini,  in  the  same  forms  us  already  dcscril>ed  for  avoirdupois 
anil  a|M)tlii'cnrifs'  weight. 

hi  (-onncctiiin   with   the  o|K'rnlion  of  weighing,  the  term  tnre  is 
frequently  used  to  indicate  tin-  weight  of  the  empty  vessel  (dish. 
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box,  bottle,  or  jar)  in  which  the  sul>stance  (liquid  or  dry)  is  to  be 
weighed;  gross  weight  is  the  combined  weight  of  the  substance  and 
the  container;  net  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  substan<»  alone,  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  gntss  weight  the  tare  of  the  container.  Instead 
of  finding  the  exact  weight  of  the  container,  the  latter  may  be  simply 
counterpoised  or  balanced  by  small  shot  or  dry  coarse  sand  contained 
in  a  suitable  cup. 


u  wire  weights. 


lum  gtaja  ncigbta. 


Everyone  who  has  occasion  to  use  fine  balances  should  early 
accustom  himself  to  certain  habits  of  care  and  neatness,  which  will 
materially  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  The  following 
rules  are  recommended;  Never  allow  the  beam  to  usciUate  when  the 
balance  is  not  in  use.  Immediately  after  the  operation  of  weighing 
is  completed  replace  the  weights  in  their  proper  receptacle  and  clean 
the  pans  with  a  soft  towel.  S'ever  weigh  deliquescent  salts,  or  active 
chemicals,  svek  as  iodine,  on  the  vietal  pans,  but  always  on  glass  or  in 


Flo.  20. — Sot  ol  mptri(?  pr?scriptioi)  weieh'i 


tared  vessels.  Always  weigh  potent  or  poisonous  drugs  on  stiff  glazed 
paper,  using  pieces  of  equal  size  to  counterpoise  each  other.  Never  place 
large  weights  on.the  pans,  nore  remove  them,  while  the  beam  is  in  motion 
as  the  sudden  jar  produced  by  the  change  causes  undesirable  friction 
and  destroys  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance. 

MaaaoTM. — Measures  are  vessels  used  for  determining  the  volume  of 
liquids,  and  even  dry  substances;  the  latter  kind  do  not  concern 
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the  pharmacist,  who  is  compelled,  however,  to  have  on  hand  a  variety 
of  vessels  provided  with  appropriate  scales  of  measurement  for 
liquids.  Such  vessels  are  made  of  glass,  and  are  known  simply  as 
graduates;  they  occur  of  different  capacities  from  1000  mils.  (orCc.) 
(1  liter)  down  to  5  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  from  64  fluidounces  down  to 
60  minims.  The  Phwnix  graduates,  manufactured  in  this  country 
by  the  Whitall  Tatum  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  made  according  to  the 
U.  S.  standard  of  apothecaries'  fluid  measure  and  bear  an  inscription 
guaranteeing  accuracy.  Since  Imperial  measure  differs  materially 
from  U.  S.  fluid  measure,  graduates  made  in  England  cannot  be  used  in 
this  country  unless  they  have  been  adjusted  according  to  the  American 
standard.  Accurate  metric  graduates  are  also  now  made  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  as  essential  to  use  accurate  graduates  for  measuring  fluids ^  as 
it  is  to  have  accurate  balances  and  weights  for  weighing  dry  substances. 

Graduates  of  different  shapes  are  in  use — conical,  tmnbler-shaped, 
and  cylindrical  (see  Figs.  21,  22,  23),  the  last  named  of  which  are  to 
to  be  preferred  because  more  accurate,  but  are  rarely  seen  in  drug 
stores.  Cylindrical  graduates  have  a  small  diameter,  which  b  uniform 
throughout  the  height  of  the  vessel;  hence  errors  in  measurement  due 
to  capillary  attraction  are  in  these  reduced  to  a  mimmum.  They  can 
be  had  of  various  volume  dimensions,  thus  for  U.  S.  fluid  measure: 
60  minims,  2  fluidrachms,  1  fluidounce,  and  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  fluid- 
ounces;  for  metric  fluid  measure:  5,  10,  25,  50,  100,  250,  500,  1000, 
and  2000  mils,  (or  Cc). 

At  a  Conference  on  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  I).  C.  in  May,  1916, 
the  conical  shape  of  graduates,  as  well  as  the  cylindrical,  was  approved, 
and  the  following  specifications  adopted: 

Graduates  shall  be  made  to  contain  or  deliver  the  indicated  volume 
at  20°  C.  (08°  F.)  and  shall  be  conspicuously  and  permanently  marked 
to  indicate  whether  they  are  graduated  to  contain  or  deliver.  In  the 
case  of  cylindrical  graduates,  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cylinder  shall 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  graduated  length.  The  ratio  of  length 
of  the  graduated  scale  to  the  internal  diameter,  in  conical  graduates, 
at  the  highest  graduation,  shall  not  l)e  less  than  2  to  1,  and  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  capacity,  this  ratio  shall  not  be  less  than  1  to  1. 
Graduation  marks  shall  be  etched  or  engraved,  but  not  blown  or 
pressetl.  and  shall  not  exceed  0.38  mm.  (0.016  in.)  in  width.  The 
clear  interval  between  the  graduation  marks  shall  not  be  less  than  1 
mm.  (0.04  in.). 

Tolerances  in  excess  or  deficiency  on  glass  graduates  were  also 
adopted,  based  on  internal  diameter  of  the  graduate,  both  in  metric 
units  and  customary  V.  S.  units;  they  vary  from  0.04  mil  (or  Cc.)  for 
a  diameter  of  10  mm  to  7.1  mils  (or  Cc.)  for  a  diameter  of  100  mm., 
and  from  0.6  minim  for  a  diameter  of  -^^  inch  to  2  fluidrachms  for  a 
diameter  of  4  inches. 

The  "Acme'*  graduates,  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  possess  the 


aid\%ntaf^  of  being  flat  on  the  bottom,  without  a  foot,  and  bcnte  are 
Icsa  likely  to  be  upset  or  broken;  they  are  admirably  adujited  for 
UbontoT>'  work,  are  cylindrical  in  form,  of  about  the  same  dinmeter 


Tia.  31. — Cuoical  Kr&duute. 
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as  tumbler-shaped  graduates,  and  tan  be  had  for  both  metric  and 
■put)te<^ries'  fluid  measure  (see  Figs.  24  and  25). 

Duplex  graduates,  arrangwl  for  apothecaries'  fluid  measure  on  one 
sitie  and  metric  fluid  measure  on  the  other,  are  not  to  be  rec<inimendcd, 


nv  Acme  grndunlM, 

rtiirt  of  llw-  danger  of  confusion  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
e  awaAuremrnt. 

t  h  always  a  sliitht   loss  in  ixiunng  a  liquid  from  a  graduate 
U  another  vessel,  due  to  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  glass  surf  ai*,  and 
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hence  pharmacists  should  use  only  graduates  calibrated  to  deliver  given 
volumes,  for  it  is  the  fluid  measure  delivered  that  is  wanted  in  dispensing 
work  and  similar  operations.  For  the  preparation  of  definite  volumes 
of  liquids,  as  in  the  case  of  standard  volumetric  solutions,  flasks  or 

cylindrical  graduates  calibrated  to  con-- 
tain  {not  to  deliver)  such  volumes  should 
be  employed  and  these  should  be  dry 
when  used. 

Although  minim  gra<luates  are  exten- 
sively employed  for  measuring  volumes 
of  1  fluidrachm  or  less,  it  will  be  found 
more  desirable  and  satisfactory  to  use 
pipettes  graduated  to  deliver  from  5  to 
6()  minims  or  from  1  to  10  mils,  (or 
Cc),  the  latter  being  usually  graduated 
into  tenths.  Such  pijK^ttes  (see  Fig.  26) 
were  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  E. 
R.  Squibb;  they  are  accurately  made 
and  can  be  conveniently  kept  suspended 
in  a  rack  made  especially  for  that 
purpose. 

As  to  the  proptT  manner  of  holding 
a  graduate  while  measuring  liquids,  it 
may  Ik;  said  that  the  firmest  hold  is 
obtained  by  grasi)ing  the  graduate  with 
the  left  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
first  or  index  finger  encircles  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel,  the  thumb  resting  on 
the  base  and  the  second  finger  forming 
a  supiK)rt  by  being  placed  under  the 
base;  this  leaves  the  third  and  fourth 
fingtTS  free  to  remove  and  hold  the 
stopj)er  of  a  bottle  from  which  any 
liquid  is  to  l)e  measured;  the  mark  to 
which  the  liquid  is  to  be  measured 
should  Ikj  on  a  level  with  the  ojx^ator's 
eye  while  the  graduate  is  held  in  an 
upright  position.  Owing  to  capillary 
attraction,  every  liquid  contained  in  a 
graduate  will  pn^sent  a  concave  surface, 
and  the  correct  reading  of  a  fluid  measure  is  the  lower  edge  of  such 
(*oncave  surface,  (*alled  the  meniscus,  which  should  Ik*  on  a  line  with 
the  graduation  indicating  the  volume  desirtnl. 

(traduat<»s  which  have  the  same  scale  marktnl  on  both  sides,  or 
which  are  encircled  by  the  markings  of  the  scale,  adniit  of  more 
accurate  measurt»ments,  and  do  not  require  that  careful  attention  to 
levelling  the  graduate  necessarj'  with  the  plainer  varieties. 


_:  • 


Fia.  20. — Squibb's  minim  pipcttea. 
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Glass  graduates  are  best  cleaned  by  washing  with  a  mop,  using 
soap  and  water  if  necessary,  rinsing  with  clear  water  and  allowing 
the  graduate  to  drain  either  on  a  perforated  tray  or  by  hanging  in 
a  rack;  but  never  should  a  towel  be  used  to  dry  the  graduate,  as  it 
Ls  apt  to  leave  lint  adhering  to  the  glass. 

Apiircudinate  BAeasorements. — Owing  to  the  varied  density  of  liquids, 
the  number  of  drops  contained  in  a  certain  volume  must  vary  greatly 
with  different  liquids;  moreover,  the  size  of  a  drop  is  influenced  by  the 
size  aiul  shape  of  the  vessel  from  which  the  drop  is  allowed  to  fall — 
so  that  a  drop  is  a  ver>-  uncertain  quantity  in  the  division  of  doses  of 
medi(*ines.  The  variability  of  adhesion  to  glass  exhibited  by  different 
liquiils,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  liquids  flow  from  the  same  vessel 
held  at  different  angles  of  inclination,  are  other  factors  which  determine 
the  size  of  drops,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  chloroform. 

Instead  of  being  identical  with  the  minim,  drops  may  vary  from 
one-fifth  to  one  and  one-fourth  minim. 

While  our  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  recognize  the  drop  as  an  official 
measure  of  volume,  several  foreign  phannacopanas  have  designated 
an  ofHcial  dropping  tube.  In  accordance  with  the  International 
Agreement  made  at  Brussels  in  19(K),  the  German,  French  and  Swiss 
Pharmacopoeias  recognize  a  normal  dropper  having  an  external 
diameter  of  3  millimeters,  which  will  deliver  drops  of  such  size  that  20 
drops  of  distilled  water  shall  weigh  1  Gm.  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  The 
British  Pharmacopceia  states  that  the  external  diameter  of  the  official 
dropping  tube  shall  be  exactly  3  millimeters  and  that  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.) 
20  drops  of  distilled  water  from  this  dropping  tube  are  equivalent 
to  1  milliliter,  which  is  practically  identical  with  the  definition  of  the 
other  pharmacopoeias. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  illustration,  the  following  short  table 
has  U'en  inserted,  showing  the  great  variability  in  size  of  drops  of 
different  liquids: 


Tablk  showing  the  NuMnER  OF  Drops  to  a  Fluidrachm. 


Liquid. 


13n  miniins 
(ini(Iu.-iti>. 


DLaillt^J  Water 

Tim  tiire  of  Aconite 

•*        **  lielladonna     .    .    .    . 
*•  Chloride  of  Iron    .    . 

**         *'  Opium 

**         **     Caniphorate*! 
•*         •*  I>eodorize(l  Opium    . 

^•lyivrin 

riirititnl  (.'hluroform 

**  Hecond  trial  . 

Dilute  If  vdrocranic  Acid  .    .    .    . 


1  fluidounoo  W.  T.  &  Co'a 
rho'Tiix 
(.;ra<luato. 
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144 

144 

150 

150 

130 

130 
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136 

IK) 

110 

<)0 

76 

•j:u 

240 

274 

279 

GO 

80 

exact  Medi- 
•ine  Dropper. 

Shelf  Buttle. 

128 

190 

120 

174 

108 

190 

120 

154 

170 

124 

80 

90 

304 

160 

360 

180 

75 

60 

(5J 
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For  the  administration  of  medicines  certain  familiar  domestic 
measures  are  employed,  which,  although  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  are  usually  estimated  as  having  the  following  capacity: 

A  teaspoonful,  equal  to  one  fluidrachm; 

A  dessertspoonful,  equal  to  two  fluidrachms; 

A  tablespoonful,  equal  to  one-half  fluidounce; 

A  wineglassful,  equal  to  two  fluidounces; 

A  teacupful,  equal  to  four  fluidounces;  and 

A  tumblerful,  equal  to  eight  fluidounces. 
Figs.  27,  28,  and  29  represent  convenient  medicine  glasses,  Well 
adapted  to  family  use. 


These  vessels  are  now  obtainable  accurately  graduated  and  made  to 
correspond  to  apothecaries'  fluid  measure;  hence  they  are  preferable 
to  the  variable  tea-,  dessert-  and  tabiespoons  generally  met  with,  and 
should  be  employed  altogether  in  the  sick-room. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  the  following  values  in  metric 
measure  are  conventionally  attached  to  the  approximate  measurements 
indicated:  4  milliliters  =  1  teaspoonful;  8  milliliters  =  1  dessert- 
spoonful; 15  milliliters  «  1  tablespoonful.  These  equivalents  differ 
somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  which  are 
as  follows:  1  teaspoonful  =  5  Cc;  1  dessertspoonful  =  10  Cc:  1 
tablespoonful  =  15  Cc. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  subject  of  specific  gravity  is  of  importance 
to  the  pharmacbt,  as  it  frequently  enables  him  to  detect  impurities 
or  to  determine  the  identity  and  quality  of  the  drugs  he  handles. 
Specific  gravity  does  not  indicate  absolute  weight,  but  merely  a  relative 
value,  or  the  relation  between  the  volmne  and  weight  of  bodies  as 
compared  with  a  standard — ^the  standard  for  liquids  and  solids  being 
distilled  water,  while  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen  is  used  for  gaseous 
bodies;  in  other  words,  specific  gravity  expresses  the  ratio  between  the 
weight  of  any  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  body  and  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  the  respective  standard. 

The  terms  specific  gravity  and  density  are  frequently  used  synony- 
mously in  pharmacy  and  chemistry.  In  physics  density  is  defined 
to  be  the  mass,  or  quantity  by  weight,  of  a  substance  in  a  unit  volume 
the  latter  being  either  a  milliliter  (or  cubic  centimeter),  as  in  the  metric 
system,  or  a  cubic  foot,  as  in  the  English  system.  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem, where  density  expresses  the  number  of  grams  in  a  milliliter  (or 
cubic  centimeter)  of  a  homogeneous  substance,  density  is  identical 
with  specific  gravity  referred  to  water  at  4°  C.  (39.2*^  F.),  since  the 
gram  is  the  mass  of  weight  in  a  milliliter  (or  cubic  centimeter)  of 
water  at  4®  C.  (39.2°  F.),  and  thus  comparison  with  the  accepted 
standard  b  established.  This  identity,  however,  vanishes  if  the  spe- 
cific gravity  has  been  referred  to  water  at  a  higher  temperature;  and 
although  the  difference  between  density  and  specific  gravity  at  such 
higher  temperatures  may  not  be  very  great  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
identity,  since  1  milliliter  (or  cubic  centimeter)  of  water  above  4°  C. 
weighs  less  than  1  gram.  In  pharmacy  and  chemistry  these  slight 
differences  are  practically  ignored,  and  hence  the  terms  density  and 
specific  gravity  are  generally  used  interchangeably,  namely,  to  express 
tlie  ratio  bt»tween  the  mass  of  a  unit  volume  of  water  and  the  mass 
of  a  unit  volume  of  the  substanc*e  being  teste<l.  In  the  English  sys- 
tem, where  the  cubic  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  volume,  density 
will  be  expressed  by  a  number  02.4  times  as  great  as  the  number 
indicating  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substanc^e  at  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.), 
sincr  a  cubi<'  f(K)t  of  water  at  4°  (\  (39.2°  F.)  weighs  02.4  pounds,  or, 
in  other  words,  contains  02.4  units  of  mass.  The  variations  in  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  temi)eratures  above  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.)  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  this  ratio  (02.4)  between  density  and 
specific  gravity. 

(51) 
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As  the  volume  of  all  bodies  varies  with  temperature,  it  is  essential 
that  the  comparison  of  weights  l>e  made  at  some  fixed  temperature. 
On  scientific  principles  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  it  is  desirable 
that  specific  gravity  always  be  referred  to  water  at  4°  C.  (39.2®  F.). 
In  some  countries  this  temperature,  at  which  pure  water  assimies  its 
greatest  density  is  taken  for  the  comparison  of  weights,  while  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopiria  25°  (77°  F.)  has,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
been  fixed  as  the  standard  temi)erature;  Great  Britain  has  adopted 
15.5°  C.  (00°  F.),  and  (Jermaiiy,  15°  C.  (59°  F.).  As  the  comparison 
of  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  bodies  may  be  made  at  any  temperature 
desired  or  convenient,  and  the  specific  gravity  will  vary  accordingly, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  temperature  in  connection  with  specific 
gravity;  for  instance,  to  say  that  a  liquid  has  the  specific  gravity  1.42 
would  not  indicate  at  what  temperature  the  liquid  had  been  weighed, 
nor  would  it  indicate  comparison  with  water  at  any  fixed  temperature. 
To  say  that  a  liquid  has  the  specific  gravity  1.42  at  15°  C.  would  still 
leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  temperature  at  which  an  equal  volmne  of  pure 
water  had  l)een  weighed  for  comparison,  for  it  may  have  been  4°  C, 
12°  C,  or  even  25°  (\,  and  in  either  case  the  si)ecific  gravity  named 
would  not  l>e  correctly  state<l.  To  say,  however,  that  a  liquid  has  the 
specific  gravity  1.42  at  15°  C.  as  compared  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  true  ratio  existing 
between  the  licfuid  and  water — it  therefore  expresses  true  specific 
gravity.  The  liiited  States  Pharmacop(ria  exprt*ssly  states  that 
all  of  its  specific  gravities  are  to  l)e  considert^l  as  taken  at  25°  C. 
and  comixired  with  water  at  the  same  temperature,  whenever  no  special 
temiKTature  is  mentioned. 

(Jenerally  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  weigh  substances 
at  ordinary  room  temperature,  22°  (\  (71.0°  F.)  than  to  cool  them 
to  4°  (\  or  even  to  15°  C.  and  ktH»p  them  cool  while  weighing  and 
therefore,  assuming  that  for  the  majority  of  phannacists  in  the  United 
States  a  temixTature  of  25°  U.  (77°  F.)  would  at  all  times  l)e  more 
easily  attainable  and  controllable,  the  Pharmacopcria  has  adopted 
this  temixTature  as  the  official  standard  for  taking  spt»cific  gravity. 
This  temjxTatun*  is  but  very  few  degrees  above  the  average  room 
tempiTature,  and  by  using  it,  the  amioying  feature  of  the  condensation 
of  atniosi)IuTic  moisture  on  the  apparatus  eniploy(»d  is  overcome.  The 
ofiicial  temiKTature  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  for  taking  sixecific  gravities  and  similar  operations,  is, 
unfortunately,  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharmacoixeia,  having 
lxM»ii  fixed  at  20°  (\  ((iS^  F.). 

WIuMiever  a  ImkIv  has  Ixrn  weighed  at  a  temptTatun*  different 
from  that  at  which  the  standard  voluini*  of  water  has  Ix^tm  fixe<l,  it 
is  customary  to  indicate  this  difference  by  writing  both  temjxTatun*s 
in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  the  temjxTatun*  at  which  the  water  was 
weighcil  iK'iiig  always  written  as  the  denominator  and  the  temixTature 
at  which  the  body  being  tested  is  weighed  as  the  numerator;  thus. 
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the  expressions  0.927  at  ^^-  C,  1.250  at  y?^  C,  and  1.340  at  f^^^  C, 

indicate  specific  gravities  found  at  15°  C.  and  25°  C,  as  compared  with 
or  referred  to  water  at  4°  C.y  15°  C,  and  25°  C,  respectively. 

Barometric  pressm^  is  not  without  effect  on  the  relation  between 
the  volume  and  weight  of  bodies;  hence  absolute  specific  gravity, 
like  absolute  weight,  is  obtainable  only  in  vacuo;  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  this  difference  is  always  ignored  and  the  barometric  pressure 
assumed  to  be  normal,  760  mm.  or  30  inches. 

The  specific  gra\ity  of  a  solid  or  liquid  is  always  expressed  by  a 
number  which  shows  how  much  heavier  or  lighter  the  weight  of  a 
certain  volume  of  that  solid  or  liquid  is  than  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  water;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gaseous  body  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  which  shows  how  much  heavier  or  lighter  the 
weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  that  gaseous  body  is  than  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  atmospheric  air  (or  hydrogen).  The  specific 
graWty  of  water  is  therefore  stated  to  be  1,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  air  (or  hydrogen)  is  likewise  stated  to  be  1 .  The  following  simple 
rule  may  be  given  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  any  liquid  or  solid 
substance  by  calculation:  Divide  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
any  liquid  or  solid  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water, 
both  weighings,  if  possible,  having  been  made  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  quotient  expresses  the  specific  gravity. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITT  OF  LIQUIDS. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  far  more 
frequently  required  than  is  that  of  solids.  The  different  instruments 
employed  for  that  purpose  are  specific  gravity  flasks  or  pycnometers, 
loaded  glass  cylinders,  specific  gravity  lK»ads,  and  sjx^cific  gravity 
spindles  or  hydrometers.  Any  small  flask,  of  25  or  50  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
capacity,  with  a  long,  narrow  neck  and  made  of  thin  glass,  will  answer 
as  a  specific  gravity  l)ottle.  Its  weight,  or  tare,  is  first  carefully  ascer- 
taine<l  and  noted;  pure  water  is  then  pourwl  into  the  flask  until  it 
reaches  a  short  distance  up  into  the  neck,  when  a  mark  should  1h*  made 
with  a  file  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  meniscus  or  concave  sur- 
face; having  notecl  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  flask  and  con- 
tents are  weighted,  and  from  this  weight  the  tare  of  tlu»  flask  is  deducted, 
the  remainder  l)eing  the  weight  of  that  i)arti<iihir  vohime  of  pure 
water  at  the  given  temperature.  The  tare,  t(»nijHTature,  and  weight 
of  water  are  carefullv  etched  on  the  side  of  the  flask,  which  is  now 
ready  to  Ik»  used  for  taking  the  sptH'ific  gravity  of  any  li(iuid,  by 
filling  it  to  the  mark  in  the  neck  with  the  H(iui<l  to  be  tested,  then 
weighing  and  dividing  the  net  weight  of  tlu»  liciuid  by  the  weight 
of  the  water,  the  quotient  Inking  the  sin^cific  gravity  of  the  li(iuid. 
Suppose  the  flask  weighs  .S24  grains  and  holds,  u])  to  the  mark.  Ml 
grains  of  water;  filled  to  the  mark  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  weighs 
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1511.5  grwna,  which  leaves  1511.5-324  =  1187.5  grains  as  the 
weight  of  the  acid.  Now  applying  the  rule,  to  divide  the  weight 
of  a  given  volume  of  a  liquid  by  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
water,  the  specific  gravity  is  found  to  be  1187.5  -;-  647  =  1.835+. 

Small  glaira-stoppered  flasks,  graduated  to  hold  100,  250,  500,  or 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  15.6"  C.  (60°  F.),  are  a  more  con- 
venient form  of  pycnometer;  they  come  packed  in  tin  cases,  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  metal  counterpoise  to  balance  the  empty  bottle 
(see  Fig.  30).  In  using  these  flasks  it  is  necessary  to  fill  them  with 
the  liquid  to  be  tested,  to  a  little  above  the  mark  in  the  neck  to  which 
the  glass  stopper  reaches  when  inserted,  so  that  the  air  and  small 
excess  of  liquid  shall  be  forced  out  through  the  capillary  tube  drilled 
through  the  stopper.  The  liquid  to  be  tested,  having  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  at  which  the  flask  has  been  adjusted,  may  be  weighed. 


& 


Fia.  30. — GlBM-stoppered  specific  graiily  bottle  with  tin  cub  and  couoterpoiM. 

after  wiping  the  flask  drj',  when,  in  the  case  of  the  100-  or  lOOO-gnun 
bottle,  the  weight  at  once  expresses  the  specific  gravity  by  simply 
placing  the  decimal  point  correctly,  without  further  calculation;  for, 
as  the  weight  of  water  (100  or  1000  grains)  is  to  the  weight  of  the 
same  volume  of  any  liquid,  so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  water  (1.000) 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid.  Example:  If  the  lOO-grain 
bottle  be  foun<l  to  hold  141.5  grains  of  a  certain  acid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  that  acid  will  be  1.415;  for  100  :  141.5  ::  1.000 -.j.j-  =  1.415. 
.Some  pycnometcrs  are  graduated  to  hold  a  definite  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  4"  C,  while  others  may  Ijc  graduated  at  12°  C,  15°  C, 
15,5°  ('.,  20°  C,  2.5°  C,  or  some  other  temperature.  Hence,  if  the  weigh- 
ing of  other  liquids  be  made  in  such  pycn<imctcrs  at  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  than  the  one  at  which  the  flask  has  lui-n  Kraduate<l,  a 
suitable  correction  must  be  made  for  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
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water  at  such  temperatures,  the  change  in  the  glass  being  usually 
ignored,  since  it  amounts  to  but  very  little.  A  flask  graduated  to  hold 
25  grams  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  will  hold  but  24.979  grams  at 
15°  C\,  and  only  24.9285  grams  at  25°  C.  The  cubical  expansion  of 
water  and  other  liquids  is  not  uniform  for  each  degree  of  rise  in  tem- 
perature, and  hence  a  correction  by  means  of  an  addition  or  subtraction 
factor  cannot  be  made.  If  a  pycnometer  be  graduated  at  a  fixed 
temperature,  and  be  filled  with  any  other  liquid  at  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid,  as  referred  to  water 
at  sudi  different  temperature,  can  be  found  only  if  the  weight  of  a 
like  volume  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  liquid  be 
first  ascertained,  either  by  actual  experiment  or  by  reference  to  the 
subjoined  table. 


Wbiqbt  op  1  MnuuTER  OP  Distilled  Water  at  Dipperent  TEiiPERATURES. 


At  (PC. 

=  0.99988  Qranu 

At  18°  C 

099866  Qnunt 

l^ 

=  0.99993 

19° 

— 

0.99848 

2° 

=  0.99997 

20° 

«■*. 

0.99827 

d? 

=  0.99999 

21° 

— 

0.99806 

4° 

—  1.00000 

22? 

— 

0.99785 

6^ 

=  0.99999 

23° 

0.99762 

(P» 

=  0.99997 

24° 

, 

0.99738 

7^ 

=  0.99993 

25° 

— 

0.99714 

8* 

—  0.99989 

30° 

'   , 

0.99579 

y» 

=  0.99982 

35° 

0.9944 

10« 

=  0.99974 

37° 

0.9934 

IV 

—  0.99965 

40° 

0.9924 

12? 

=  099955 

45° 

— 

0.9904 

ly 

=  0.99943 

60° 

_ 

0.9881 

14° 

=  0.99930 

60° 

— 

0.9833 

15^ 

=  0.99915 

70° 

— 

0.9778 

15.5** 

=  0.99908 

80° 

0.9718 

16° 

=  0.99900 

90° 

0.9656 

17° 

=  0.99884 

100° 

0.9586 

The  follo\iing  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the 
table: 

A  flask  graduated  to  hold  25  grams  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  is 
found  to  hold  22.4  grams  of  a  certain  liquid  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.); 


25° 


what  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid  at  ~-o  C?    A  volume 

99714 
of  water  weighing  25  grams  at  15°  C.  will  weigh  only  aLa,-  of  25 

grams  or  24.949+  grams  at  25°  C,  since  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  water  at  15° 
<;.,  weighs  0.99915  grams  and  0.99714  grams  at  25°  C.  Then,  divid- 
ing 22.4  grams,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  at  25°  C,  by  24.949  grams, 
the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  25°  C,  we  get  0.S97S3  as 

25° 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  [!'-o  ^- 

A  French  pycnometer  graduated  to  hold  25  grams   of  water   at 
4**  C  (39.2°  F.)  is  found  to  hold  HS.75   grams  of  a  certain  liquid 
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at  25°  C.  (77*"  F.);     what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at 

25° 

~—Q  C?   Since  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  water  at  4°  C  weighs  1  gram  and  but 

0.99714    grams    at    25**    (\,    the    volume    weighing    25    grams    at 

99714 
4°  C,  will  weigh  only  li^/A/wu.  of  25  grams  or  24.9285  grams  at  25°  C. 

Then,  dividing  38.75  grams,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  at  25°  C,  by 

24.9285  grams,  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water  at  25°  C,  the 

25° 
quotient  1.  5544+  expresses  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  ~  C. 

A  flask  graduated  to  hold  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  at  15°  C,  (59°  F.) 

is  found  to  hold  02.5  grams  of  a  certain  liquid  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.); 

25° 
what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  ",.0  ^-^   Since  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 

of  water  at  25°  C,  weighs  0.99714  grams,  the  flask  will  hold  50  X 

0.99714  or  49.857  grams  of  water  at  that  temperature;  then  dividing 

62.5  grams,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  at  25°  (\,  by  49.857   grams, 

the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water  at  25°  C,  the  quoteint  1.253+ 

25° 
expresses  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  ^^o  ^^ 

What  will  be  the  spe<'ific  gravity  of  a  liquid  according  to  the  official 

25°    ,    .  *  '^5° 

standard,    '  o  ^-f  if  found  to  be  1.310  at  J^ro  C.?    As  the  si)ecific 
25  15.5  ' 

gravity  1.310  was  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  liquid  at  25°  C 

by  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water  at  15.5°  (\,  as  indicated  by  the 

25° 
expression   "  .^  C,  it  follows  that  1  mil.  (or  Cc)  of  the  liquid  at  25° 

C.  must  have  weighed  1.30S79 18  grams,  because  it  appears  1.310 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  water  at  15.5°  C, 
weighs  0.9TO08  grams  (O.OOOOS  X  1.310  =  1. .3087948).  Now,  divid- 
ing the  weight  of  1  mil.  (or  (\.)  of  the  liquid  at  25°  (\,  1.3087948 
grams  by  0.99714  grams,  the  weight  of  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  water  at 
25°  (\,  we  have  1.3125+  jis  the  specific  gravitv  of  the  liquid  at 
25° 

25°     • 

With  the  view  of  ovtTcomiiig  the  difficulties  usually  encountered 
in  regard  to  temiHTatur(\  and  of  insuring  more  accurate  results,  the 
late  Dr.  E.  R.  Scjuibb  had  const ructtnl  a  set  of  specific  gravity  bottles 
which  are  equally  well  adapted  for  ni(»asuring  accurately  the  standard 
water  volume  at  any  tcmiKTature  from  0°  (\  to  25°  (\,  and  in  which 
liquids  can  without  loss  Ih»  brought  to  rcMmi-temixTaturt*  (or  even 
25°  (\,  77°  F.)  for  weighing  (s(h»  Fig.  31).  As  seen  in  the  illustration, 
the  bottles  may  be  made  of  such  shv  as  to  hold  any  desired  weight  of 
distilled  water.  They  are  provide<l  with  a  long,  narrow  tube  stopper 
gratluated  into  I  millimeters  from  0  to  50  or  1(K),  to  which  is  attached 
a  safety  reservoir  fitted  with  a  ground-glass  stop]XT.    The  capacity 
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of  the  bottles  is  so  adjusted  that  the  prescribed  weight  of  recently 
boiled  distilled  water  wUl  reach  to  the  0  mark,  or  a  little  above  it,  when 
the  bottle  and  contents  have  been  kept  in  a  bath  of  melting  ice  at  0°  C. 
(32°  F.)  for  fifteen  minutes  or  until  the  volume  oeases  to  recede.  The 
ht'ij^ht  to  which  this  same  weight  of  distaillcd  water  will  rise  in  the 
fO^luated  tube  at  any  higher  temperature  can  be  readily  ascertained 
l>r  immersing  the  bottle  and  contents  in  a  waterbath  kept  at  the 
desirtxi  temperature  until  the  column  ceases  to  rise.  By  keeping  a 
memorandum  of  the  height  of  the  column  in  ^millimeter  divisions  to 


Ll: 


Fio.  31.— 8quibb' 


ity  bottlps. 


which  the  prescribed  weight  of  4listil]ed  water  will  rise  at  any  stated 
temperature,  an  equal  volume  of  any  other  li<|uid  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture may  reailily  he  obtained,  accurate  adjustment  b^'ing  made  by 
mt'ans  of  ver>'  narrow  sfrii>s  of  blotting-Iioard  passe<l  down  the  Iwre 
of  the  graduated  stem  for  the  pnri)ose  of  absorbing  and  removing 
minute  (|uantities  of  liquid.  Having  found  the  weight  of  suc-li  a  volume 
of  any  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  that  li<|uid,  as  compared  with 
watt'r  at  the  name  temperature,  can  be  quickly  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  weight  found  by  the  pR's<Tibed  weight  of  water. 
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Siiu^c  glass  bottles  contract  appreciably  for  two  years  or  more  after 
they  have  been  made,  the  graduations  should  be  verified  every  six 
months  or  more  until  contraction  has  ceased,  a  memorandum  of  the 
changes  Inking  kept  for  refert»nc*e  when  the  bottle  is  to  be  used;  thus 
the  point  for  the  volume  at  4°  C.  may  have  advanced  2  or  3  di\nsions 
of  the  scale,  and  similarly  for  any  temperature  volume.  The  bottles 
are  always  used  in  a  bath  of  either  warmed  or  cooled  water,  and  when 
the  volume  does  not  change  for  five  minutes,  as  indicated  by  the 
graduate<l  scale,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  may  be  known  to  have 
assumed  the  temperature  of  the  bath  as  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
delicate  thermometer.  A  leaden  collar  is  used  to  keep  the  bottles 
steady  in  the  bath. 

The  cubical  expansion  differs  from  different  liquids  and  is  not  uniform 
for  the  same  liquid  at  different  temperatures.  Tables  giving  correction 
factors  for  ascertaining  correct  specific  gravities  at  standard  tempera^ 
ture  are  given  in  the  V,  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  acetic  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia  water.  If 
the  temiKTature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  has  been  taken  is 
Ih»1ow  the  standard,  a  subtractive  correction  must  be  made,  and  if 
above  the  standard,  an  additive  correction.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  show  the  application  of  the  correction  factors: 

If  a  sample  of  sulphuric  acid  shows  an  apparent  specific  gravity 

of  1.S145  at  :Vf  (\  (90°- F.)  with  a  pycnometer  standardized  at  25°  C. 

(77°  F.),  an  additive  correction  of  0.0103  must  be  made,  since  the 

Pharmjicoi)cria  gives  0.00103  as  the  correction  factor  for  1°  C.  (1.8° 

F.),  for   sulphuric   acid   having  the  next   lower  specific  gravity  at 

25° 

^lo  ^  •>  (77°  F.)  and  the  temperature  35°  C.  is  ten  degrees  above  the 

standard;  now  0.00103  X  10  =  0.0103,  and  this,   added  to   1.8145, 

25° 
gives  1.S24S  as  the  specific  gravity  at  t^o  C. 

If  a  sample  of  hydrochloric  acid  shows  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0942 

at  20°  (\  ((JS°  F.)  with  a  pycnometer  standardized  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.), 

a  subtractive  correction  of  0.00225  must  be  made,  since  the  Pharma- 

coixria  gives  O.OiMU')  as  the  correction  factor  for  one  degree  C.  for 

hydrochloric  acid  having  the  nearest  specific  gravity  to  1.0942  (namely, 

l.OlHiO)  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.),  and  the  tcmi)erature  20°  (\  is  five  degrees 

below  the  standard;  now  0.(K)045  X  5  =  0.00225,  and  this  subtracted 

25° 
from  l.(H)12  leaves  1.09195  as  the  spiH'ific  gravity  at  ^^..o  f*- 

If  a  samj)lc  of  annnonia  water  shows  an  apj)arcnt  specific  gravity  of 
0.95t)2  at  32°  ('.  (S9.()°  F.)  with  a  pycnometer  standardized  at  15°  C. 
(59°  F.)  an  additive  correction  of  ().(M)5tU  must  be  made,  since  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  0.(KK)33  as  the  correction  factor  for  one  degree  C, 
for  ammonia  water  having  the  nearest  spt^cific  gravity  to  0.9562 
(namely,  ().95()0-l)  at  15°  ('.  (59°  F.),  and  the  temperature  32°  C,  is 
17   degrees   above   the   standard:  0.(HX)33  X   17  =  0.00561,    which 
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if  added  to  0.9562  gives  0.96181  as  the  actual  specific  gravity  at 

15®  .  .  ...  25® 

7^3  C.    This  specific  gravity  is  equivalent  to  about  0.9607  at  KFb  C. 

Besides  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  by  means  of  a 
pycnometery  accurate  results  may  also  be  obtained  with  the  so-called 
loaded  cyiiiuler.  Its  use  is  based  on  the  law  formulated  by  Archimedes, 
a  Greek  philosopher,  that  all  bodies  immersed  in  a  liquid  are  buoyed 
up  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  by  them,  and 
thus  appear  to  lose  weight.  For  instance,  a  piece  of  metal  the  size  of 
1  cubic  inch,  when  immersed  in  water,  will  exert  as  much  less  pressure 
on  the  bottom  of  the  container  as  will  equal  the  weight  of  1  cubic  inch 
of  water — a  fraction  over  252  grains — and  hence  will  weigh  252  grains 
less  in  water  than  in  air.    Floating  bodies  always  displace  their  own 

weight  of  wat^r  irrespective  of  their  volume,  while 
immersed  bodies  always  displace  their  own  volume  of 
water  irrespective  of  their  weight.  All  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  weigh  less  than  an  equal  volume  of  water 
are  sure  to  float  in  that  liquid,  only  so  much  of  the 
body  being  immersed  as  corresponds  in  volume  to  a 
weight  of  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  body; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  bodies  weighing  more  than  an 


Fig.  32.— Loaded 
cylinder. 


Fio.  33. — Glass  or  metal  plummet. 


equal  volume  of  water  must  sink  in  that  liquid  and  be  completely 
immersed,  as  the  downward  pressure  of  the  body  exceeds  the  upward 
pressure  or  buoyant  force  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

The  loaded  cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32,  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  sealed  at  the  top,  to  which  is  affixed 
a  hook  for  convenient  suspension  to  a  scale  beam.  Having  weighed 
the  cylinder  in  air  and  then  in  pure  water,  at  any  given  temperature, 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  aswrtained  by  subtracting 
the  weight  in  water  from  the  weight  in  air;  the  cylinder  is  then  weighed 
in  any  desired  liquid  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  and  the 
loss  in  weight  again  noted,  which  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
that  liquid.  The  volume  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  being  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  cylinder,  must  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  water  also. 


no 
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for  thiiifp  that  arc  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other;  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  the  given  volume  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight  of 
the  ttame  volume  of  water,  the  specific  gra\ity  of  the  liquid  is  obtained. 
Example:  A  loaded  cylinder  weighs  in  air  150  f^ains,  and  in  water 
120  grains,  loss  of  weight  in  water  '.U)  grains;  immersed  in  sulphuric 
acid  it  weighs  9G  grains,  showing  a  loss  of  54  grains  i  equal  volumes  of 
the  acid  and  water  weighing  54  and  30  grains  respectively,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  acid  must  be  1,800,  for  54  +  :J0  =  1.8. 


Fio.  ;*  I.— The  W™t|,lii 


When  only  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  avnilablc  for  taking  the 
specific  gravity  the  lnadc<l  cylinder  nmy  Ih-  replaced  by  a  small  glass 
or  platiiuini  weight  of  tlic  shiipc  shnwn  in  l"ig.  :i:{;  or  Graucr's  method 
may  Ik-  followed.  Tins  consists  in  using  a  smull  pt|M-tte  having  a 
fine  orifiii'  iit  one  end,  and  at  the  upiKT  end  a  short  pieci-  of  rubl)er 
tubing  close<l  by  a  pinclicoek:  a  mark  is  ma<le  on  the  glass  stem, 
showing  the  height  to  which  a  (i>nvenirnt  quantity  of  water  rises 
(say  1.0  (lui.  or  1.0  mil.),  and  enough  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  a 
allowcil  til  rise  in  the  pi[K'tte  to  the  mark  previously  made,  the  rublwr 
tube  is  closi-d,  and  the  whole  then  weighetl;  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in 
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l^rams  expresses  the  specific  gravity  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  water  increases  its  volume  from  4°  to  100^  C, 
only  to  the  extent  of  0.012,  or  about  i^V- 

The  principle  of  the  loaded  cylinder  has  been  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mohr  specific  gravity  balance,  of  which  the  Westphal 
modific*ation  is  a  most  desirable  improvement  (see  Fig.  34).  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  can  be  quickly  taken  at  any  temperature 
bietween  7**  and  30^  C,  since  the  loaded  cylinder  has  been  replaced  by  a 
short  glass  thermometer,  which  is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  beam 
by  a  thin  platinum  wire;  the  adjustment  having  been  made  at  15°  C, 
a  slight  variation  will  be  observed  for  any  higher  or  lower  temperature. 
The  small  thermometer  has  a  range  of  twenty-three  degrees  on  the 
centigrade  scale,  and,  when  suspended  in  air  from  the  longer  arm  of  the 
beam,  establishes  perfect  equilibrium;  when  completely  immersed 
in  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  it  displaces  its  own  volume  of  the  water  and 
b  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced — 
equilibrium  of  the  beam  being  re-established  by  attaching  the  necessary 
counterpoise,  which  is  called  1.000:  at  7.5°  C.  the  necessary  weight 
was  found  to  be  1.001,  while  at  27°  C.  it  was  0.998.  As  seen  in  the 
illustration,  the  longer  arm  of  the  beam  is  accurately  divided  into 
ten  even  spaces,  and  the  weights,  or  riders,  used  to  counterbalance  the 
thermometer  when  inmiersed  in  any  liquid,  are  made  of  brass  and 
aluminum;  they  are  so  constructed  that  each  small  rider  is  of  exactly 
tV  the  value  of  the  next  larger,  the  largest  rider  and  the  counterpoise 
used  to  balance  the  thermometer  in  water,  however,  being  of  the  same 
weight  or  value.  Without  the  necessity  for  calculation,  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  be  at  15°  C,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
can  be  at  once  read  off,  after  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam  has  been 
established;  for  instance,  in  testing  alcohol  at  15°  C,  the  c*ounter- 
poise  necessary'  to  balance  the  beam  in  water  will  be  found  too  heavy 
if  attached  at  the  same  point  in  alcohol,  hence  it  is  removed  and  the 
largest  rider  b  placed  in  the  first,  or,  if  necessary,  in  the  second  notch 
on  the  beam,  where  it  may  appear  a  little  too  light,  and  then  the 
smaller  riders  are  added  as  mav  be  necessarv  to  balance  the  beam 
perfectly.  The  value  of  each  of  the  two  larger  riders,  when  suspended 
from  the  end  of  the  beam,  is  considered  as  1.000,  whik*  the  three  smaller 
riders  are  valued  at  0.100, 0.010,  and  0.001  respectively;  when  rt^movtnl 
to  the  top  of  the  beam  the  value  of  each  ridtT  is  rt*duced  by  ^\  for 
ever>'  notch.  If  one  of  the  large  riders  be  plactHl  at  the  notch  markwl  S, 
a  second  rider  at  2,  and  a  smaller  rider  at  1 ,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
aktihol  must  be  read  as  0.821.  In  the  case  of  chloroform  and  all  other 
liqukb  specifically  heavier  than  water,  the  large  counterpoise  is 
suspc*nded  from  the  end  of  the  lK»am,  and  the  other  riders  are  placed 
in  the  notches  as  may  be  necessary;  thus  chloroform  may  require 
all  four  riders  on  the  beam,  the  largest  at  4,  the  second  at  <S,  and  the 
smaller  two  at  9,  which  would  be  read  as  1.4S99  spi^cific  gravity. 
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Whenever  two  riders  of  diflFerent  weight  are  required  in  the  same  notch 
on  the  beam,  the  lighter  of  the  two  is  suspended  from  the  hook  of  the 
heavier,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35;  thus  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  can 
be  read  with  accuracy  to  four  decimal  places.  The  Mohr  or  Westphal 
balance  cannot  be  used,  however,  if  only  very  small  quantities  of 
liquid  are  available,  as  sufficient  liquid  is  required  to  immerse  the 
glass  thermometer  completely. 
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Fiu.  35. — Showing  the  maDDcr  of  reading  the  specific  gravities. 


Spec»ific  gravity  beads,  also  known  as  Lovi's  beads,  are  small, 
sealed,  pear-shai)ed  glass  bulbs  of  various  specific  w^eights,  which 
have  been  carefully  ascertained  and  are  marked  on  them;  these 
beads  will  float  indifferently  in  any  liquid  having  the  same  specific 
gravity,  and  may  be  used  in  adjusting  liquids  to  a  fixed  specific 
gravity  by  dilution  or  evaporation.  If  a  bead  marked  0.93  be  placed 
in  a  jar  of  alcohol,  it  will  sink — unless  the  liquid  happens  to  be  official 
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diluted  alcohol — but  will  slowly  rise  upon  the  addition  of  water,  until 
a  sufficient  quantity'  has  been  added  to  increase  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  to  that  indicated  on  the  bead,  when  it  will  float  about 
midway  in  the  liquid.  Results  obtained  with  specific  gravity  beads 
are  never  so  accurate  as  with  other  methods. 

Hydrometers,  or  areometers,  are  instruments  intended  to  indicate 
nther  the  density  or  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  and  in  some  cases 
■bo  the  percentage  by  volume  or  weight  of  cer- 
tain liquids.  They  consbt  of  a  glass  tube  having 
a  bulb  blon-n  at  one  end,  a  little  above  which 
the  tube  b  usually  expanded  cylindrically  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  terminates  in  a  long 
stem  in  which  b  securely  fastened  a  graduated 
paper  scale  (see  Fig.  3C).  The  bulb  is  filled  with 
mercurj-  or  small  shot,  so  as  to  enable  the  instru- 
ment to  assume  a  vertical  position  when  floated 
in  any  liquid.  Hydrometers,  like  all  floating 
bodies,  dbplace  their  own  weight  of  a  liquid  and 
sink  in  it  to  a  depth  proportional  to  the  volume 
of  liquid  dbplaced,  which  volume  b  equal  in 
weight  to  the  weight  of  the  instrument;  thus,  by 
comparison  of  volumes  displaced,  the  densities 
and  specific  gravities  of  various  liquids  can  be 
ascertained.  While  the  great  majority  of  hj  drom- 
eters  are  so  constructed  that  with  constant  weight 
they  will  sink  to  varying  depths  in  dilTerent 
liquids,  some  are  made  to  sink  to  a  uniform 
depth  in  all  liquids  by  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  weights,  and  the  density  or  specific  gra\ity  is 
calculated  from  such  change  of  weight;  this  latter 
dass  can  also  be  conveniently  used  for  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  solids. 

Specific  gravity  hydrometers  are  made  with 
the  unit  mark  1.000  at  a  point  to  which  the 
instrument  sinks  in  distilled  water  at  normal 
temperature  (usually  15.6°  C.  or  W  F.),  and  then 
have  the  scale  carried  above  and  below  this 
point,  each  mark  on  the  scale  indicating  either 
0.001,  or  0.005,  or  0.010,  aawding  to  the 
intended  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  As  specific 
gravities  of  liquids  range  from  fl.700  to  alK)ve 
2,00,  the  tube  of  a  hydrometer  carr\inp  su<-li  ^^^^ 

scale  would   have  to  l)e  inconvenientl>'  long  to 
permit  a  fair  reading  of  it;  hence  specific  gravity  hydrometers  usually 
came  in  sets  of  four,  ranging  from  (MUNI  to  I  .(KM),  from  1  .INK)  to  1 .400, 
from  1.400  to  1.800,  and  from  1.S00  to  2.200.    When  intended  for 
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testing  the  specific  gravity  of  special  liquids  the  scale  is  usually  much 
shorter,  and  thus  permits  of  more  accurate  graduation. 

By  far  the  largcrr  numl>er  of  hydrometers  are  intended  for  deter- 
mining the  density  of  liquids  irrespective  of  specific  gravity;  they  are 
exteiLsively  employed  for  te<;hnical  purposes,  and  are  l>ased  on  arl>itrar>' 
scales,  no  two  of  which  agree,  but  which  c*an  be  converted  into  specific 
gravity  by  certain  rules.  To  this  class  bt»long  Baume's,  Twaddell's, 
C 'artier 's,  Zanetti's,  Sikes',  Ik^ck's,  Jones '„  and  other  hydrometers. 
Since  Baume's  hydrometers  are  largely  used  by  manufacturing  chemists 
in  this  country,  and  the  degrees  Baume  are  often  stated  on  labels,  the 
instrument  is  of  si)ecial  interest  to  phannacists. 

Baume  devised  two  hydrometers,  one  for  liquids  heavier  than 
water  and  the  other  for  liquids  lighter  than  water;  the  former  was 
called  Pese-Aculct  or  Phe-Sirop,  and  the  latter  Pise-EspriL  For 
liquids  heavier  than  water  the  ztTo  was  placed  at  the  point  to  which 
the  instrument  sank  in  distilled  water  at  15.()°  C,  and  the  point  to 
which  it  sank  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  of  dry  table  salt  and  85  parts  of 
distilled  water,  also  at  15.0°  (\,  was  marked  15;  the  distance  between 
tht^se  two  fxiints  was  then  divided  into  15  equal  parts,  called  degrees, 
and  the  scale  exten<le<l  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  tube  would  permit. 
The  zero  for  lic|uids  lighter  than  water  was  found  by  immersing  the 
instrument  in  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  dry  table  salt  and  90  parts  of 
distilled  water  at  15.0°  (\  in  such  a  way  that  the  long  stem  would  be 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  liquid;  the  point  to  which  the  instrument 
sank  in  distilk*il  water,  also  at  15.()°  (\,  was  marked  at  10,  the  space 
iM'tween  the  two  |>oints  In'ing  divided  into  10  equal  parts  and  the  scale 
extendwl  as  in  the  other  case.  The  sliglitcst  error  in  obtaining  the 
first  interval  is  increased  ujxui  extension  of  the  scale;  hencr  it  is  almost 
inqxissible  to  find  two  instruments  adjusted  by  the  old  method  to 
corresiX)nd  exactly.  A  more  accurate  and  eciually  practicable  method 
is  to  obtain  the  exiict  siH»cific  gravity  of  two  li(]uids  compared  with 
<listilled  water  at  a  fixed  tenqHTature,  place  these  at  the  extremes  of 
the  scale,  and  then  «livide  the  intervening  space  into  the  requi.sitc 
numlHT  of  degrees.  The  licpiids  chosen  in  this  country,  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  are  coiurntratecl  sulphuric  acid  having  the  specific 
gravity  l.s:)5l  at  15.(')°  (\,  and  distilltHl  water;  and  for  liquids  lighter 
than  water,  highly  rectified  ether  having  the  siH^cific  gravity  0.725 
at  15.0°  ('.,  and  distilknl  water;  the  spacr  In'tween  the  i)oints  to  which 
the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the  water  and  the  acid  is  divided  into  0()  parts 
or  degret^s,  and  the  space  lu'tween  the  i>oints  to  which  it  sinks  in  the 
ether  and  the  water  into  ^h\  parts.  For  all  licjuids  heavier  than  water 
the  scale  is  n'ad  from  alM)ve  downward,  while  for  licjuids  lighter  than 
water  it  is  rea<l  from  Inflow  upward  (see  Figs.  \M  and  iJS). 

As  it  is  frecjuently  desirable  to  know  X\\v  siM'cific  gravity  for  any 
given  degn»e  on  the  Baume  scale,  and  rice  versa,  the  following  rult*s 
have  Ikh'u  fonnulat(*<l: 
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For  liquids  heavier  than  water:    Subtract  the  degree  Baum6  from 
145  and  divide  the  remainder  into  145  to  find  the  specific  gravity. 

Divide  145  by  the  specific  gravity  and  subtract  the  quotient  from 
145  to  find  the  degree  Baume. 

For  liquids  lighter  than  water:    Add  the  degree  Baum6  to  130 
and  divide  the  sum  into  140  to  find  the  specific  gravity. 

Divide  140  by  the  specific  gravity  and  from  the  quotient  subtract 
1^^)  to  find  the  degree  Baum6. 

The  mo(hili  or  constants  employed  in  these  rules  which  express 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the 
hydn)meter  when  floating  in 
water,  to  the  weight  of  water 
equal  in  volume  to  one  degree, 
are  de<iuced  as  follows: 

Case  L  For  Liquids  Heavier 
than  Water. — liCt  a  —  specific 
gravity  of  the  lighter  liquid, 
h  =  specific  gravity  of  the 
heavier  liquid,  c  =  volume  of 
the  lighter  liquid  displaced, 
and  d  =  volume  of  the  heavier 
liquid  displaced. 

The  difference  between  the 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids 
displaced,  as  seen  in  Fig.  39, 
b  r  —  rf,  indicated  by  the  de- 
grees on  the  scale  to  which 
the  hydn)meter  sinks  in  the 
heavier  liquid;  and  hence  (/, 
n-presenting  the  volume  of 
heavier  liquid  displaced,  must 
lie  ec|ual  to  c  —  the  number 
of  ^legrees. 

The  object,  first,  is  to  find 
what  relation  the  volume  dis- 
plutnl  by  the  instrument  when 
immersed  in  water  Invars  to 
the  volume  of  one  degree  on  the  graduated  scale,  taken  as  the  unit — 
that  is,  to  find  how  many  degrii^s  on  tlie  scale  the  total  volume,  c,  of 
lighter  li(]ui<l  displaced,  is  equal  to.  Tlic  discussion  of  specific  gravity 
ha*4  already  shown  that  the  weight  of  any  ImkIv  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  its  volume  by  its  s|XM*ific  gravity ;  lienct*  the  weight  of  water  displact^d 
by  the  hy<lrometer  is  equal  to  the  volume  displaced  multiplied  by  the 
s|)e<-ific  gravity  of  water,  or  equal  to  c  X  n:  and  the  weight  of  heavier 
licjuid  displaced  is  equal  to  the  volume  displactvl  iiuiltiplitMl  by  its 
spe<-ific  gravity,  or  e<|ual   to  d  X  b. 
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Fi«.  37. — For  li<iui(ls         Fig.  3S. — For  liquids 
heavier  than  water.  ligtiter  than  water. 
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¥rr0tn  the  bw  iA  floating  bcdies  (see  p.  59)  wr  know  that  the  wei^ts 

fJl  t\^  tiro  liquids  dispkced  are  the  same,  being  equal  to  the'irei^t 

i4  the  hydftiUMfter;  and  hence  it  b  e\'ident  that  c  X  a  =  </  X  6,  or 

^  a  /  t  ^  h  /^  d.     Substituting  the  value  ot  d^  ms  fcHind  above*  in 

the  tT(\MaX¥9n,  »-e  get  a  X  c  =  6  X  (^  —  number  of  degrees»,  which  b 

er|fjal  U*  fir  =  he  —  (b  X  number  of  degrees;.    Transposing,  ire  get 

—  fcf-?-«ttr  =  —  b  X  number  of  degrees,  or  fcc  —  at  =  b  X  number 

iA  rlegrees;  and  factoring,  ib  —  a)c  =  b  X  number  <rf  degrees,  from 

.,..-,,        ^.    ^         b  X  number  of  degrees 

whuih  It  folir^»'3  that  c  =  . 

b  —  a 

A.H  alrearly  stated,  distilled  water  and  sulphuric  acid  of  1.8354 
spe^rific  gravity  are  the  liquids  now  used  in  adjusting  hydrcmieters 

for  liquids  heavier  than  water;  and  the  follow- 
ing numerical  values,  a  =  1.000,  b  =  1.8354, 
number  of  degrees  =  66,  can  therefore  be  sub- 
stituted   in    the   formula   just   found,  when   it 

,  l.S3o4  X  W  ,  -•        , .  , 

becomes  c  =       -    ^^^, — ,  or    c  =    14o,    wnicn 

means  that  the  volume  of  water  dbplaced  by 
the  hydrometer,  c,  is  145  times  as  great  as  the 
volume  corresponding  to  1  degree  on  the  grad- 
uated scale.  The  ratio  Ixftween  the  two  volumes 
therefore  Ls  145. 

The  rule  for  converting  the  degrees  on  the 
hyrlrometer  into  sjx?cific  gravity  may  be  arrived 
at  in  the  following  manner:  For  equal  weights 
of  two  substances,  the  volumes  are  inversely 
pn)i>ortional  to  the  specific  gravities.  This  can 
l)e  sei^n  from  the  equation  <leduced  above,  viz., 
c  X  «  =  fc  X  rf,  which  gives  the  proportion 
r  :  (I  :  :  b  :  Uy  since  the  pnKlucl  of  the  extremes 
is  cc|ual  to  the  product  of  the  means.     From 

c  X  (t 
the  (*c]uation  we  defhice  b  =      ,     ,  or,  since  a  = 

c 
1 ,  fc  =  .;  and  since  d  =  c  —  numl)er  of  degrees, 

c 
b  =  ,   — ^—^   —     As  the  value  of  c 


JO 


Fio.  .'W. 


hiLH   lN*<*n    found 
liquid  = 


c  —  numlnir  of  degrees 
to    l)e    145,   the    s[)ecific   gravitv  of   the   heavier 
145 


115  —  number  of  degn»es 
Cnsr  II.  Far  l/iqulds  Lighter  than  \Vater,-~\\\  finding  the  modulus 
for  Imlroineters  intendtid  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  a  slight 
incMlifiration  is  necessary,  as  water  in  this  ease  is  the  heavier  liquid, 
and  ("onsHiurntly  a  smaller  volume  of  it  will  Ik?  displaced  by  the 
instrument.    It  must  also  be  Imrne  in  mind  tliat  on  the  scale  for  liquids 
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lighter  than  water  the  point  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  water 
has  \yeen  fixed  at  10  degrees,  instead  of  at  0.  As  in  Case  I.,  let  a  = 
specific  gravity  of  the  lighter  liquid,  6  =  specific  gravity  of  the  heavier 
liquid,  c  =  volume  of  the  lighter  liquid  displaced,  d  =  volume  of  the 
heavier  liquid  displaced. 

By  proceeding  precisely  as  in  the  previous  case,  we  arrive  at  the 
same    equation,   viz.,    c  X  a  =  d  X  b  or  a  X  c  =  b  X  d.      Hence 

rf,  the  volume  of  water  displaced,  =  — -. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  40,  c  —  d,  the  difference  between  the  volumes 
of  lighter  liquid  and  water  displaced,  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
degrees  difference  between  the  point  to  which 
the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the  lighter  liquid  and  10, 
since  the  water  level  is  at  the  latter  point.  The 
volume  of  lighter  liquid  displaced,  therefore,  is 
equal  to  d  (the  volume  of  water  displaced)  plus 
the  difference  between  c  and  d — that  is,  c  = 
d  +  (c  —  d). 

Replacing    the   value  of    c   in    the   equation 

have    rf  =W+lc-rf))Jla, 

6 
from  which  we  get  bd  =  ad  +  {c  —  d)a.     Trans- 
posing we  have  bd  —  ad  =  (c  —  d)a,  and  by  fac-     ( 

,1         X  J      {c  —  d)a;  hence  d     (c  —  d)a 
tonus:  (6  —  a)rf  =  =  ^y^  ^^  • 

As  highly  rectified  ether  and  distilled  water 
are  used  in  the  adjustment  of  hydrometers,  for 
liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  following  numerical 
values,  a  =  0.725,  b  =  l.(K)(),  c  —  d  =  53,  can 
be  substituted  in  the  equation,  and   we  obtain 

(/  =  -     ,,  ;^1-"— ,  or  d  =  139.7,  which  means  that 
0.2/0 

the  volume  of  water  displact^d  by  the  hydro- 
meter bears  a  ratio  of  139.7  to  the  volume  cor- 
re>ponding  to  1  degree  on  the  graduated  scale; 
but  since  the  use  of  139.7  as  the  nuKluhis  or 
itmstant   would  involve  undesirable  fractions  in  Fig.  40. 

applying  the  rule  for  cH)nversi<)n  into  sixxific 
gravity,  the  numlxT  140  has  been  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  d. 
It  is  readily  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  volume  of  water  displaced 
by  the  hydrometer  up  to  the  zero  mark  is  d  —  10  degrees — that  is, 
140  —  10.  and  that  c,  the  volume  of  lighter  liquid  displaanl,  will 
always  be  the  volume  displaci^l  up  to  the  zero  mark  plus  the  number 
of  degrees  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  the  lighter  liquid — that  is. 
(140 —  10)  +  the  number  of  degrees,  or  130  +  the  number  of 
degrees. 
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The  nJe  for  converting  the  degrees  on  hydrometers  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water  into  specific  gravity,  is  also  deduced  from  the 

regular   equation   cXa  =  dXb,    or   a  =  —       •     Having   found 

niunerical  expressions  for  b,  c,  and  dy  the  formula  becomes  a  = 

TTTTr— — -,    r^  --Tj —      ;  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lighter 

130  +  the  number  of  degrees  r-  o        •/ 

liquid  is  obtained  by  dividing  140  by  130  plus 
the  number  of  degrees  to  which  the  hydrometer 
sinks. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  rules  and  tables 
in  connection  with  arbitrary  scales,  hydrometers 
have  been  in  use  for  some  years  bearing  a  double 
scale,  for  Baume  degrees  and  the  corresponding 
specific  gravity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41:  they  come 
in  sets,  usually  five,  two  of  which  are  intended 
for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  and  three  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  the  shorter  size  per- 
mitting closer  reading  within  small  limits. 

The  Twaddell  hydrometer  is  only  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  each  degree  on  the  scale 
being  equal  to  0.005  specific  gravity;  hence  the 
requisite  number  of  degrees  multiplied  by  0.005 
and  added  to  1  .(KX)  expresses  the  specific  gravity 
of  any  liquid;  thus,  if  a  sample  of  glycerin  stands 
at  50°  Twaddell,  its  specific  gravity  will  be  1.250, 
for  50  X  0.(K)5  =  0.25,  and  1.000  +  0.25  =  1.250. 
Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  of  the  kind  intended 
to  sink  to  a  uniform  depth  (indicated  by  a  mark 
on  the  stem)  in  all  liciuids  by  the  use  of  weights, 
and  also  possesses  the  advantage  that'it  can  be 
used  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  as 
well  as  liquids.  Fig.  42  reprc^sents  a  Nicholson 
hydronietcT  floating  in  a  liciuid.  ^fhe  construc- 
tion is  readily  explained:  J  is  an  elongated 
glass  or  metal  bull),  terminating  in  a  stem  sur- 
mounted by  a  metallic  disk,  U;  on  the  stem  is 
a  mark  at  />,  iiwlicating  the  i>oint  to  which  the 
instrument  must  hv  made  to  sink;  and  attached 
to  the  Iwttom  of  the  bulb  by  means  of  a  small  hook,  is  a  loaded  cup, 
(\  with  finely  jx^rforattMl  sid(»s,  for  carrying  solids  if  so  desired.  The 
weight  of  the  instrument  complete  is  marked  on  the  same  by  the 
maruifacturer,  and  fn*(iuently  also  the  weight  which  must  l)e  placed 
on  the  disk  U  in  order  to  float  the  hydrometer  at  7>  in  distilled 
water.  When  tlu*  latter  is  omittc^l,  as  is  sometimes  the  ciise,  it  lx^(*omes 
necrssary  to  ascertain  tlu*  weight  of  the*  volume  of  water  displaetHl  by 
the  hydrometer  when  immersed  to  1)  in  distilled  water;  this  is  done 


Fi*j.  41. — Douhlo  hy- 
droiiK'tor  for  density  nrul 
8iH'cifir  KHivity  <ictcriiii- 
iiutioiirt. 
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br  placing  sufficient  weights  on  the  dbk  to  enable  the  instrument 
to  float  at  D,  and  then  adding  such  weights  to  the  known  weight  of 
the  hydrometer;  the  sum  will  represent  the  weight  of  water  displaced. 
The  weights  necessary  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the  point  D  in  differ- 
ent liquids  when  added  to  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  therefore 
represent  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  such  liquids;  hence  the  sum 
of  weights  needed  for  any  one  liquid  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
%'olimie  of  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature  will  express  the 
specific  gravity  of  that  liquid.  To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid 
body,  first  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  solid  body  in  air  by  placing 
it  on  the  pan  B,  and  then,  haying  floated  the  instrument  in  distilled 
water,  adjusting  the  weights  necessary  to  sink  the  hydrometer  to  D; 
the  difference  between  the  weight  required  to  sink  the  hydrometer 
to  /'  in  water,  without  and  with  the  solid  body  on  the  metal  disk  B, 
indicates  the  weight  of  the  solid  body  in  air.  Now 
fiiw  the  solid  body  in  the  cup  C  and  again  adjust 
the  weight;  the  difference  between  the  present 
weight  and  that  required  when  the  solid  body 
was  on  the  disk  expresses  the  weight  of  the  water 
displaced  by  the  solid  body;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  weight  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  solid 
body.  Finally,  divide  the  weight  of  the  solid  body 
in  ^ir  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and  the 
quotient  will  express  the  specific  gra\ity  of  the 
solid  body.  If  the  solid  body  should  be  lighter  in 
water,  and  hence  float  in  the  same,  the  cup  C 
must  be  inverted  and  attached  to  the  elongated 
bulb  by  means  of  the  small  stirrup  under  the  cup,  fio.  42.— Nicholaon's 
so  that  the  solid  IxKly  may  be  placed  underneath  hydrometer, 

of  the  cup  an<l  thus  be  kept  immersed.     Solid 
bodies  soluble  in  water  must,  of  course,  be  tested  in  a  liquid  in  which 
they  are  whollj'  insoluble  and  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  pre- 
viously been  determined;  the  calculations  for  thb  method  are  explained 
on  page  74. 

Spirit  hydrometers,  usually  called  alcoholometers,  are  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  commercial  article; 
since  the  value  of  alcohol  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  absolute 
alcohol  present,  this  instrument  is  a  most  ilcsirablc  piece  of  apparatus 
for  phamuuists.  Alcoholometers  arc  made  of  ^'ass,  like  ordinary 
hydrometers,  but  of  much  longer  shape,  anti  are  usuall\'  provided  with 
two  separate  scales — Richtcr's  scale,  indicating  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  by  weight,  and  Tralles'  scale,  showing  the  percentage  by 
volimie;  since  the  instrument  is  a<l  justed  a  (H)°  1".  (ir).r»''C.),  it  becomes 
neeessan,"  to  make  proper  corrections  for  any  \  ariations  in  temperature. 
\\'hcn  immersed  in  alcohol  at  nonnul  temperature  the  figures  on  the 
respective  scales  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  indicate  the  number  of 
parta  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  MX)  parts  of  the  specimen,  the 
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lowest  mark  on  the  scale  being  0,  to  which  the  hydrometer  will  sink 
in  pure  water.    Since  a  cold  temperature,  by  contraction,  increases 

the  density  of  alcohol,  the  instrument  cannot 
sink  as  low  in  the  liquid  if  the  temperature  be 
below  60°  F.  (15.6°  C.)  as  when  at  60°  F.  (15.6° 
C);  an  additive  correction  in  the  reading  of  the 
scale  must  therefore  be  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  temperature  rise  above  60°  F. 
(15.6°  C),  the  density  of  the  alcohol  will  decrease 
and  the  hydrometer  will  sink  lower,  hence  a 
subtractive  correction  must  be  made  for  tem- 
perature. The  necessary  correction  has  been 
ascertained  to  amount  to  0.15  for  ever>'  degree 
above  60°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  0.27  for 
every  degree  above  15.6°  on  the  Centigrade  scale. 
For  example,  if  an  alcoholometer  sinks  in  alcohol 
to  9:i  on  the  Tralies*  scale  at  50°  F.  (10°  C),  the 
liquid  contains  really  94.5  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol  by  volume,  instead  of  93  as  indicated  on 
the  scale,  for  the  temperature  is  10  degrees  below 
the  normal  (60°  F.),  hence  10X0.15,  or  1.5, 
must  be  added;  but  if  the  temperature  had 
been  70°  F.  (21.11°  C),  the  true  percentage' of 
alcohol  by  volume  would  have  been  only  91.5; 
for,  the  temperature  l>eing  10  degrees  above  the 
normal,  a  subtraction  of  1.5  from  the  reading  93 
is  ncd'ssary.  Fig.  43  represents  a  complete 
alcoholometer  carrying  a  thermometer  within 
the  tul)e  for  convenience  in  taking  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid.  For  testing  the  specific 
gravity  of  urine,  a  small  hydrometer  the  range 
of  which  extends  from  1.000  to  1.060  is  employed 
(see  Fig.  44);  the  narrow  cylinder  in  which  to 
float  the  urinometer  was  specially  designed  by 
Dr.  Squibb  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
hydrometer  from  adhering  to  its  sides,  by  means 
of  the  iHTuliar  indentations. 

Special  instruments  have  been  devised  for 
taking  the  sixH'ific  gravity  of  very  small  quan- 
tities of  rujuids,  namely,  Eichhorn\s  areo-pyc- 
nometer  (Fig.  45)  and  Rousseau's  densimeter 
(Fig.  4()):  instead  of  floating  these  instruments 
in  the  licjuid  to  be  tested,  the  latter  is  carried 
in  the  hydrometer,  which  is  then  floated  in 
water.  The  illustration  of  the  areo-pycnometer 
shows  that  it  dilTers  in  construction  from  the  ordinarv  hvdrometer 
chiefly  in  having  a  glass  bulb,  (\  placed  l)etwcen  the  loaded  bulb  F 
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and  the  expanded  portion  B  of  the  stem;  the  bulb  C  is  provided 
with  a  stopcock,  D,  and  into  it  is  poured  the  fluid  to  be  tested; 
the  small  {(lass  knob  E  sen'es  to  balance  the  instrument  when 
immersed  in  water,  which  should  be  at  17.5°  C.  {63.5*  F.);  the 
specific  Rravity  is  shown  on  the  graduated  scale  on  the  tube  A.  The 
densimeter  is  chiefly  intended  to  be  used  for  oib  and  similar  liquids 
lighter  than  water.    The  upper  part  of  the  tube,  A  toB,  consbts  of  a 


little  cup  of  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  capacity;  when  floated  in  water  the  instru- 
ment sinks  to  the  point  C,  and  when  carrying  1  mii.  (or  Cc.)  of  water 
in  the  cup  it  sinks  to  B.  The  space  on  tlic  stem  U-tween  B  and  C  is 
diviile<l  into  20  equal  parts,  each  division  tiirrcsponding  to  ^V  f'in- 
or  0.(15(1  Cm.:  now,  if  1  mil.  (orCc.)  of  oil  of  i»'i»permint  l)e  i>oure<l  into 
the  cup  and  the  instrument  floated  in  water,  it  will  prol>abl>'  sink 
til  the  eighteenth  division  of  the  sc-ale;  heni-c  IS  X  0.05  =  0.90,  the 
spetific  gravity  of  the  oil. 


SPECmC  GBATITT  OT  SOLIDS. 

The  various  methods  for  finding  the  s[>e('ific  gravity-  of  solids  are 
based  upon  the  well  established  principles  that  all  bodies  immersed 
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in  a  iiquul  displace  a  quantity  of  that  liquid  equal  in  volume  to  the 
volume  of  the  body  immersed,  and  at  the  same  time  are  buoyed  up 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  The  upward 
pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  upon  the  body  immersed  causes  the 
latter  to  appear  lighter  in  weight,  and  is  proportional  to  the  density 
of  the  liquid;  the  loss  of  weight,  then,  which  a  body  seems  to  suffer 
upon  immersion  in  any  liquid  represents  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
that  liquid  identical  with  the  volume  of  the  body  immersed.  As 
stated  on  page  51,  pure  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  has  been  chosen 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  solids,  and  may  be  directly  employed 
for  the  immersion  of  all  bodies  upon  which  no  solvent  effect  is  pro- 
duced; in  the  contrary  case  other  liquids  must  be  used,  as  will  l)e 
shown  later  on.  The  specific  gravity  of  any  solid  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  simple  rule  of  three,  provided  the  first  three  terms  of  the  pro- 
portion are  known,  namely,  first  term,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis- 
placed; second  term,  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air;  third  term,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  useil  for  immersion.  Whenever  water 
is  used  for  immersion,  the  simple  division  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  in 
in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water  (weight  of  water  displaced)  ex- 
presses the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid,  since  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  is  1.000.  The  methods  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of 
solids  mav  be  divided  as  follows: 

1.  For  solids  insoluble  in,  but  heavier  than  water; 

2.  For  solids  insoluble  in,  but  lighter  than  water; 

3.  For  solids  soluble  in  water,  whether  heavier  or  lighter  than  that 
liquid ; 

4.  For  solids  in  powder  form. 

For  solids  insoluble  in,  but  heavier  than  water,  several  methods 
are  available;  of  these,  the  direct  method  of  weighing  is  the  most 
accurate  and  generally  employed. 

In  place  of  the  more  expensive  hydrostatic  balance,  any  good 
sensitive  prescription  balance  may  be  used;  the  only  extra  piece 
necessary  l)eing  a  small  wooden  or  stiff  wire  l)ench  as  a  support  for 
the  vessel  of  water  as  shown  in  Fig.  47.  For  instance,  a  piece  of  metal 
is  found  to  weigh  25<S.75  grains  in  air;  by  means  of  a  silken  thread,  or 
fine  horse-hair,  it  is  completely  immersed  in  pure  water  and  found  to 
weigh  235.75  grains,  the  difference  or  loss  of  weight,  23  grains,  repre- 
stMiting  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  258.75 
grains  of  metal.  Dividing  258.75  by  23,  the  sjx'cific  gravity  of  the 
metal  is  found  to  be  11.25. 

Another  but  less  accurate  method  is  to  weigh  the  solid  by  metric 
weight  and  then  placi*  it  in  a  graduated  cylinder  containing  suflBcient 
water  to  subnuTge  the  solid  completely  (see  Fig.  4S);  the  difference 
bi'tween  the  first  height  of  the  water  and  that  after  immersion  of  the 
solid  indicates  the  volume  of  water  displaced,  and  its  corresi)onding 
weight  is  readily  noted.  Supix)se  a  solid  IkmIv  weighing  7.5  (ims., 
placed  into  40  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  causes  the  latter  to  rise  to  41.5 
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mils,  (or  Cc),  showing  that  1.5  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  water  have  been  dis- 
placed, which  weighs  1.5  Gms.;  then,  applying  the  rule,  7.5  -f-  1.5  =  5, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid. 

Since  solid  bodies  will  float  indifferently  in  any  liquid  having  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  their  own,  advantage  may  l>e  taken  of  this 
property  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  Ilager  recom- 
mends determining  the  specific  gravity  of  fats  by  placing  them  in 
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Fig. 


47. — Showing  the  manner  of  wcighinfr  a  solid  Ixxiy 

in  a  liquid. 


FiCf.  4S. — Graduated 
cviiiulcr. 


alcohol  and  then  adding  water  until  the  fat  floats  about  indiffcrcMitly 
l>cneath  the  surface  of  the  mixture;  the  six^cific  gravity  of  the  mixt- 
ure Ls  then  taken  in  the  usual  way,  prc»ferably  by  means  of  a  pycnometer, 
ami  this  at  the  same  time  expn»ss(*s  the  siH^'ific  gravity  of  the  solid. 

To  ascertain  the  spe<*ific  gravity  of  solids  insoluble  in,  but  lighter 
than  water,  it  l)e<'ome8  necessary  to  insun*  their  imnuTsion  in  water 
by  attaching  to  them  some  heavy  substanct*,  the  weight  of  which  in 
m'ater  must  previously  have  been  ascertained.     I'pon  immersing  the 
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» 
two  bodies  in  water  it  will  be  obsen'ed  that  the  weight  of  the  two 
appears  less  than  the  weight  of  the  heavy  body  alone,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  lighter 
body  is  heavier  than  the  latter,  and  therefore  exerts  a  greater  upward 
pressure  on  the  heavy  body,  causing  it  to  appear  to  lose  weight. 
The  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavy  body  in  water  and 
the  united  weight  of  the  light  and  heavy  bodies  in  water  expresses 
the  excess  of  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  over  the  weight  of  a  like 
volume  of  the  light  body;  in  other  words,  it  shows  how  much  heavier 
a  volume  of  water  is  than  the  same  volume  of  the  light  body;  to 
find  the  exact  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of 
the  light  body,  this  difference,  or  excess,  must  he  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  light  body  in  air.  Suppose  a  piece  of  cork  weighs  62.5  grains 
in  air;  attached  to  a  piece  of  metal  which  weighs  94  grains  in  water, 
the  whole  is  found  upon  immersion  in  water  to  weigh  88  grains,  or  6 
grains  less  than  the  metal  alone;  adding  6  to  62.5  grains  (the  weight 
of  the  cork)  we  obtain  ()8.5  grains,  the  weight  of  the  water  dbplaced 
by  the  cork.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cork  is  found  by  dividing 
62.5  by  68.5,  according  to  the  general  rule  on  page  53.  The  answer 
will  be  0.9124+. 

For  solids  soluble  in  water  some  other  liquid  must  be  selected  for 
immersion,  in  which  the  solid  body  is  perfectly  insoluble  and  of  which 
the  specific  gravity  is  known;  in  other  respects  any  of  the  preceding 
methods  may  l)e  followwl.  In  such  cases  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced,  having  been  ascertained,  may  be  used  to  find  the  weight 
of  a  corres[X)n(ling  volume  of  water,  and  the  latter  then  be  divided 
into  the  weight  of  the  solid;  or  the  weight  of  the  solid  in  air  may  be 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  li([uid  displaced  and  the  quotient  then 
multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid;  by  either  method 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  soluble  substance  will  l)e  obtained.  To 
find  the  weight  of  a  corresi)onding  volume  of  water,  divide  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  displaced  by  its  specific  gravity,  for  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  two  bodies  are  to  each  other  directly  proportional  as  their 
s[x»cific  gravities,  Kxaniple:  A  piece  of  alum  weighs  125  grains  in 
air;  imnuTscd  in  oil  of  turpi*ntine  having  the  s|)ecific  gravity  O.Hiii) 
it  weighs  {\2  grains;  125  divided  by  ()3  (the  loss  of  weight)  yields 
1.9<S4;  oil  of  turjHMitine  weighing  only  O.S()  as  much  as  water,  1.984 
must  be  multiplied  by  ().S()(),  which  gives  1.7()()2+  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  ahnn.  Or  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  (corresponding 
to  the  volume  of  oil  of  turix^ntine  disi)lact*(l  may  be  found  by  dividing 
63  by  ().8(),  which  equals  73.256,  and  this  divide<l  into  125,  the  weight 
of  the  alum  in  air,  also  gives  1.7(H)2+  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alum. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  solids  in 
powder  form,  as  calomel,  reduced  iron,  lead  oxide,  and  the  like;  this 
is  best  done  by  using  a  flask  or  bottle  known  to  hold  a  definite  quantity 
of  water,  introducing  a  certain  weight  of  the  powder,  and  then  filling 
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with  water  and  weighing  the  total  contents;  as  two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  the  flask  or 
bottle  containing  the  powder  cannot  hold  the  same  quantity  of  water 
as  when  empty,  and  this  diflference  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  water 
equal  in  volume  to  the  powder.  Suppose  100  grains  of  an  insoluble 
powder  are  placed  in  a  counterpoised  bottle  capable  of  holding  exactly 
IIMM)  grains  of  water,  the  latter  being  then  filled  with  pure  water;  if 
the  total  contents  weigh  1088  grains,  12  grains  of  water  have  been 
displaced  by  the  powder,  for  1088  —  100  leaves  988,  and  as  the  bottle 
is  capable  of  holding  1000  grains  of  water,  the  diflference  1000  —  988 
=  12  must  have  been  displaced.  Then  applying  the  rule,  8.333+ 
is  found  to  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  powder,  as  100  -s-  12  = 
8;«.3+. 

SPECmC  VOLUME. 

The  term  specific  volume  is  used  to  define  the  ratio  existing  between 
the  volumes  of  certain  weights  of  bodies  and  the  volume  of  the  same 
weight  of  pure  water;  it  is  therefore  the  opposite  of  specific  gravity. 
Specific  volume  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
body  into  unity,  and  hence  may  be  called  the  reciprocal  of  specific 
gravity;  it  may  also  be  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  water  by  tiie  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  liquid.  Every 
pharmacist  is  aware  that  it  will  require  vessels  of  different  size  to  hold 
one  pound  of  ether,  water,  glycerin,  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  chloroform,  and  it  is  often  desirable  to  know  in  advance  the  volume 
of  a  given  weight  of  a  liquid.  In  the  metric  system  this  is  a  very 
simple  operation,  for  the  weight  in  grams  of  any  liquid  multiplied  by 
the  specific  volume,  or  divided  by  the  specific  gravity,  of  that  liquid  at 
om^  expresses  the  actual  volume  in  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters). 
To  find,  however,  the  volume  of  a  given  weight,  avoirdujx)is  or  ajx)the- 
caries\  of  a  liquid,  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  volume 
of  a  like  weight  of  water,  and  then  to  multiply  this  by  the  spi»cific 
volume,  or  to  divide  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid;  or  the  given 
weight  of  a  liquid  may  be  divided  at  onc*e  by  its  s[x^cific  gravity,  which 
will  yiekl  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
liquid,  and  then  by  finding  the  volume  of  such  a  weight  of  water  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  is  at  once  known. 

Examples:  If  the  volume  of  iM)  (ims.  of  alcohol  W  S.  P.  is  desirt»d, 
divide  olK)  by  0.810,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  quotient 
t»12.74+  ^^-ill  be  the  answer  in  milliliters  (or  (\\). 

To  find  the  volume  of  8  ounws  of  official  glycerin  (apothecaries* 
weight)  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  4S(),  the  numlnT  of  grains  in 
1  ounce,  and  then  divide  the  pnxluct  by  4.').'). 7,  the  number  of  grains 
in  one  W  S.  fluidounce  of  water,  the  quotient  (4S()  X  S  =  3S4(); 
liMO  ■^  4.')o.7  =  8.427),  S.427,  represents  the  number  of  fluidouncrs 
contained  in  the  same  weight  of  water;  8.427  then  divided  by  1.249, 
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the  specific  gravity  of  the  glycerin,  yields  6.747+  fluidounces  as 
the  volume  of  S  ounces,  apothecaries'  weight,  of  glycerin. 

How  large  a  bottle  is  required  to  hold  1  pound  of  chloroform  of 
1.490  specific  gravity?  One  pound  avoirdupois  is  equal  to  7000 
grains,  and  7(KK)  -s-  1.490  =  4097.986,  the  weight  in  grains  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  the  chloroform;  then  4697.986  -5-  455.7  = 
10.309,  or  nearly  lOJ  fluidounces. 

How  many  fluidounces  in  2  pounds  of  official  ether  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.715?  Two  pounds  are  equal  to  140(X)  grains  and  in  the 
case  of  water  will  measure  (14000  -^  455.7)  30.72+  fluidounces. 
The  specific  volume  of  ether  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.715  is 
(1.0(K)  -^  0.715)  1.3986,  and  multiplying  the  volume  of  2  pounds  of 
water  by  the  specific  volume  of  the  ether,  30.72  X  1 .3986,  we  get  42.965 
(practically  43)  as  the  number  of  fluidounces  in  the  2  pounds  of  the 
ether. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITT  AND  PERCENTAGES. 

While  the  adjustment  of  percentages  in  liquids  as  well  &s  solids 
presents  no  difficulties,  the  reduction  of  liquids  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  si)ecific  gravity  is  not  quite  so  easily  accomplished,  since  specific 
gravity  is  but  the  expression  of  the  relation  l)etween  volume  and 
weight,  and  condensation  of  volume  generally  occurs  as  the  result  of 
a  mixturt^  of  two  liquids.  Two  very  simple  rules,  or  formulas,  have 
been  published  for  the  adjustment  of  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  by 
volume  and  by  weight ;  but  absolutely  accurate  results  are  only  possible 
when  no  contract i(f7i  of  volume  takes  [)lac(*;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  condensjition  of  volume  is  but  very  slight,  and  for  ordinary  piuposes 
may  Ik*  ignored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
two  liquids  are  to  each  other  directly  i)r()[M)rtional  as  the  specific 
gravities  of  these  liciuicb;  therefore  the  weight  of  a  liquid  divided  by 
its  specific  gravity  represents  a  weight  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  that 
licjuid.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  volumes  of  equal  weights  of  two 
licjuids  are  to  each  other  inversi*ly  proportional  as  the  specific  gravities 
of  these  liciuids;  tluTcfore,  the  volume  of  a  liquid  multiplied  by  its 
sjXH-ific  gravity  rci)resents  a  volume  of  water  i*(iual  in  weight  to  that 
licjuid.  The  well-known  jmxt^ss  of  aUigntlon  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  adjustment  of  sjH^cific  gravities  of  li(iuids  by  volume,  but  is  unsuited 
to  adjustment  by  weight.  When  two  li(juids  of  different  specific 
gravities  are  mixed,  the  loss  which  one  suffers  will  In*  balanced  by  the 
gain  of  the  other;  hence  the  two  liquids  usi»d  must  be  mixed  in  inverse 
pn)iK)rtion  to  that  existing  l)i*tween  the  gain  and  loss  of  specific  gravity 
and  the  six^cific  gravity  of  the  mixture;  the  different  between  the 
higher  specific  gravity  and  the  desirtnl  sp<»(*ific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
will  therefore  indicate  the  proportion  of  the  liquid  having  the  lower 
specific  gravity;  and  the  ditt'ert*n(v  In^twcTn  the  lower  specific  gravity 
and  the  desired  specific  gravity  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  the 
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liquid  having  the  higher  specific  gravity.  For  example,  if  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  specific  gravity  1.520,  is  to  be  reduced  to  1.387  specific 
gravity  by  addition  of  a  weaker  solution  of  1.280  specific  gravity,  107 
volumes  of  the  stronger  naust  be  mixed  with  133  volumes  of  the  weaker 
solution;  or,  in  other  words,  1  volume  of  the  former  with  1.243  volumes 
of  the  latter.  It  is  customary  to  set  down  a  problem  in  alligation  in 
the  following  manner  to  facilitate  comparison: 


1.387 


ri.520 
1.280 


0. 107  =  proportion  of  the  stronpjer  liquid. 
0. 133  =■  proi)ortion  of  the  wenker  liquid. 


If  a  definite  volume  of  the  mixture  is  desired,  the  requisite  volume 
of  the  stronger  and  weaker  liquids  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  desired  volume  by  the  sum  of  the  proportionals,  and  then  mul- 
tiplying each  proportional  by  the  quotient  so  obtained;  thus,  if  32 
fluidounces  are  wanted,  divide  32  by  0.240  (0.107  +  0.133),  which 
yields  133.3;  0.107  X  133.3  =  14.27  fluidounces,  the  requisite  volume 
of  the  stronger  solution,  and  0.133  X  133.3  =  17.73  fluidounces, 
the  requisite  volume  of  the  weaker  solution. 

That  adjustment  of  specific  gravity  by  weight  cannot  be  made  by 
alligation  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  example: 

Reduce  a  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  from  1.574  specific  gravity 
to  1.286  specific  gravity  by  addition  of  water;  how  much  water  will 
be  required? 

HI. 574     0.286  or  286  parts. 


574 
000 


0.288  or  288  parts. 


Now,  if  we  allow  parts  to  represent  grams,  we  shall  liave  as  an  answer: 
Add  288  Gms.  of  water  to  286  Gms.  of  the  iron  solution.  But  this 
will  not  make  a  mixture  of  1.28(5  specific  gravity,  for  286  (Jms.  of  a 
liquid  of  1.574  specific  gravity  will  measure  1S1.702  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(2Sli  ^  1.574  =  181.702);  288  (ims.  of  water  will  measure  288  mils, 
(or  (  c.),  making  a  total  volume  when  mixcMl  of  469.702  mils,  (or  Cc), 
(2SS  +  181.702),  which  will  wtigh  574  (ims.  (286  +  288).  As  the 
sjiecific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  determined  by  dividing  the  weight  of  a 
given  volume  of  that  liquid  by  the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water, 
we  shall  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  above  mixture  to  l)e  1.221  + 
(574  -^  469.702  =  1.221+)   instead  of   1.2S(),  as  requinxl. 

C>n  the  other  hand,  if  we  re[)resent  parts  by  milliliters  (or  cubic 
centimeters),  the  n^ulting  mixture  of  2S(*)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  iron  solution 
ami  2S8  mils  (or  (V.)  of  water  will  show  a  sjx^cific  gravity  of  1.2S(), 
as  follows:  286  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  the  iron  solution  will  weigh  450.1()4 
Gms.  (286  X  1.574  =  450.164),  and  adding  to  this  2SS  (uns.,  the  weight 
of  288  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  we  have  7^^8.1(')4  (ims.  as  the  weight  of  the 
mi.xture.  Then,  dividing  the  weight  of  the  mixture,  73S.1(U  Gm.,  by 
the  weight  of  a  like  volume  of  water,  574  Gms.  (2S(>  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
+  288  mib.  (or  Cc.)  =  574  mils,  (or  Cc.)),  we  get  1,286  as  the  sixvific 
graN-ity. 
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To  adjust  the  specific  gravity  of  a  given  weight  of  a  liquid  to  a 
higher  or  lower  specific  gravity,  the  following  formula  may  be 
employed: 

in  which  x  represents  the  weight  of  the  diluent,  w  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  to  be  diluted,  a  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  to  be  diluted, 
h  the  desired  specific  gravity,  and  c  the  specific  gravity  of  the  diluent. 
(Whenever  water  is  the  diluent,  c  is  made  l.(X)O).    As  stated  before 

(see  above),      =  weight  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  tr,   -  =  weight 

W  "f"   X 

of  water  equal  in  volume  to  x,      ir  '  —  weight  of  water  equal  in 

volume  to  w  +  X.    To  find  the  value  of  x,  the  following  equation, 

— h      =  — i — ,  must  be  solved : 
a       c  0 

vxb  -\-  abz  ^=  wac  -\-  acz 
abz  —  OCX  --  wac  —  wc6 
z  X  a  C^  —  c)    =  w  X  c  (a  —  6) 

^_  tg  X  c  («  — 6) 
a(6--c) 

Example:  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  250  Gms.  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa  of  1  ,o^9  sjxjcific  gravity  in  order  to  reduce  the  specific 
gravity   to    1.030?     Substituting   numerical   values   for   the   letters 
.     ^,        ,          .         ,             .                  250  X  l.(KK)  (1.539  — 1.036) 
m  the  above  formula,  we  have  x  =  r539  (1.036  -  1.000        ' 

^^^;^  fli^To3r>  =  iM^  =  -^-^^  ^^"'^^^;-  2^^^;^  ^"^'- 

To  make  a  definite  weight  of  a  liquid  of  definite  specific  gravity 
by  mixing  two  liquids  of  known  specific  gravity,  both  being  of  the 
same  kind,  or  one  being  water: 

liCt  mw  rei)rest»nt  th(»  (k*sir(Ml  weight  of  the  mixture,  x  the  weight 
of  the  dihient,  y  the  weight  of  the  licjuid  to  Ik*  dihited,  and  a,  6,  c 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  li(iuid  to  lx»  dihited,  of  the  mixture  desired, 
and  of  the  dihient,  respectively.  Since  x  +  y  =  mu\  and  the  value 
of  X  has  been  shown  above  to  Iw 

the  weight  of  the  liquid  to  Ix*  dilutedX  c  (a  —  6), 

a  (h  —  c) 
the  latter  expression  may  l)e  substituted  for  x  in  the  ecjuation,  x  +  y  = 

mie:  thus  • — vr^I — j 1"  .V  =  vtu\    This  simplified  is  yea  —  ycb  +  yah 

—  yac  =  rnic  X  a(b  —  o),andcan(vlling, //  X  b{a — c)  =  mw  X  a{b  —  c). 

nvrXn  (h  —  c) 
y^  ~1)  {(l-C)~' 

The  value  of  y  (weight  of  stronger  liquid)  having  been  ascertained, 
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it  is  subtracted  from  mw,  the  desired  weight  of  the  mixture,  to  find 
the  value  of  or,  the  weight  of  the  diluent. 

Example:  If  it  is  desired  to  make  10  pounds  of  ammonia  water 
of  0.900  specific  gravity,  from  ammonia  water  of  0.900  specific  gravity, 
mix  3.75  pounds  of  the  latter  with  6.25  pounds  of  water;  for,  substitut- 
ing numerical  values  for  the  letters  in  the  above  formula,  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  to  be  diluted  is  equal  to 
10  X  0.900(0.960  —  1.000)  _  10  X  —0.036  _   —0.36 

0.960(0.900  —  1.000)  —0.096  -0.096  "     ^^'  *"^ 

10  —  3.75  =  6.25. 

This  example  may  also  be  worked  out  by  alligation,  which  method 
would  give  the  proportional  parts  of  the  volume  to  be  used  of  each 
liquid,  as  follows: 


«•»««{  a^ 


0.060  or  6 
0.040  or  4 


But  as  weight  and  not  volume  is  called  for,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  the  actual  weights  of  the  respective  volumes  by  multiplying  the 
latter  by  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids;  thus. 


6  X  1.000  =  6 
4  X  0.900  =  3^ 

9.6 


TTie  result  shows  that  the  mixture  would  produce  only  9.6  parts  by 
weight,  and  since  10  parts  (or  pounds)  are  wanted,  the  respective 
necessary-  quantities  may  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three;  thus. 


9.6  :  6      ::  10  :  z  z  =  6.25 

9.6  :  3.6  ::  10  :  z  z  =  3.75 


10 

By  means  of  tables  published  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the 
exact  i)er(t»ntage  strength  of  certain  acids  and  alkali  can  be  readily 
detcrmine<l  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  licjuid  at  standard  tempera- 
ture is  known.     ITiese  tables  are  arranged  in  columns,  giving  the 

IKTcentage  strength,  specific  gravities  at  ^^-o  ^-  and  rl^o  ^-y  correction 

of  specific  gravity  for  1  °  C,  fractional  percentage  strength,  etc.     The 

follo\*nng  example  will  demonstrate  the  mode  of  [>r()ct*dure: 

What  is  the  percentage  strength  of  a  sample  of  sulphuric  acid 

showing  an  apparent  spec^ific  gravity  of  1.<S23()  at  30**  C.  {Hi)°  F.) 

with  a  pycnometer  standardized  at  25**  (\  (77**  F.)? 

25** 
First  fin<l  the  specific  gravity  at  [^*^o  ^'-  l\v  the  method  already 

explain(*<l  on  page  58.    This  will  raise  the  specific  gravity  from  l.S2i^0 

at  :¥f  C.  to  1.82S16  at  ~o  ^y  as  the  additive  correction  for  sulphuric 

acid  of  the  specific  gravity  nearest  to  1.8230  is  0.001032  for  each  degree 
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m 

temperature   above   standard;  0.001032  X  5  =  0.00516   and  1.8230 

+  0.(X)516  =  1.82816  (rounded  off  to  1.8282).     The  nearest  lower 

25** 
specific  gravity  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  column  for  ™  C.  is  1.8250, 

showing  92  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid  in  the  percentage  column.  The 
fifth  column  of  the  table  gives  the  fractional  per  cent,  corresponding 
with  a  difference  in  specific  gravity  of  0.0(K)1;  consequently,  as  the 
diffen*nce  bt^tween  the  above  specific  gravities  is  0.0032  (1.8282  — 
1.8250  =  ().(K)32),  the  fractional  per  cent.  0.0256,  given  opposite  the 
specific  gravity  1.8250,  must  l)e  multiplicnl  by  32,  and  this  product 
0.8192  (().()25(f  X  32  =  0.8192)  added  to  92,  making  the  percentage 
of  absolute  acid  92.8192  in  the  sample  under  consideration. 

For  the  adjustment  of  [xjrtjentage  in  alcx)hol  (by  weight  or  volume), 
in  acids  (by  weight),  and  in  alkali  solutions  (by  weight),  the  following 
rules  may  be  applied : 

For  reducing  sohitions  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  percentage:  Multiply 
the  given  quantity  by  the  given  percentage  and  divide  by  the  required 
percentage;  the  quotient  will  be  the  quantity  to  which  the  liquid  mvM  be 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  water.  Since  alcohol  is  frequently  reduced  in 
volume  percentage,  and  contraction  of  volume  invariably  follows  the 
admixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  it  becomes  ncx'cssary,  after  contraction 
has  ceased,  to  add  sufficient  water  to  restore  the  original  volume  of  the 
mixture. 

Examples:  Ucduce  4  pints  {M  fluidounces)  of  93  per  cent,  (by 
volume)  alcohol  to  (m  [xt  ct*nt.:  M  X  93  =  5952,  and  5962  -h  65 
=  91.57.  Enough  water  must  be  a<l(led  to  the  4  pints  of  alcohol 
to  yield,  after  contraction  has  wascd,  91.57  fluidounces. 

Ucduce  2  pounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  31.9  \)er  cent,  to  10 
per  cent.:  2  iK)un(ls  =  32  avoirdu[X)is  ounci»s;  32  X  31.9  =  1020.8, 
and  1020.8  -r-  10  =  102.08.  Enough  water  must  Ixj  added  to  the 
2  [)ounds  of  acid  to  bring  the  total  weight  up  to  102.08  avoirdupois 
ouncrs. 

Reduce  8  troy  ounces  of  stronger  ammonia  water,  28  per  cent.,  to 
10  [XT  (vnt.  strength:  S  X  28  =  224,  and  224  -4-  10  =  22.4.  Enough 
water  nnist  be  added  to  the  8  troy  ounfrs  of  stronger  ammonia  water 
to  bring  the  total  w<*iglit  uj)  to  22.4  troy  ounces. 

For  making  a  <lcfinitc  (juantity  of  a  solution  of  a  certain  percentage 
by  diluting  a  strong(T  solution  with  water:  Multiply  the  required 
quantify  by  the  required  prrcrutagr,  and  divide  by  the  higher  percent- 
age: the  quntlrfit  irlll  be  the  quantity  of  the  fftnmger  liquid  necessary ^ 
and  thlfff  .subtracted  from  the  total  quantity  required,  leaves  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water.  Wht^n  volume  adjustnu^it  of  alcohol  is  made,  the 
siime  pnMjnitions  in  regard  to  contraction  of  volume  must  be  observed 
as  state<l  in  the  preceding  rule. 

Examples:  Make  1  gallon  (128  fluidouncrs)  of  (iO  per  cent,  (by 
volume)  alcohol  from  alcohol  of  94  per  (vnt.  (by  volume):  128  X  60 
=  7rKS(),  and  IWSi)  -r-  Wi  =  81.7.     Answer:    81.7  fluidounces  of  the 
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stronger  alcohol  must  be  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  yield,  after 
contraction  has  ceased,  128  fluidounces. 

Make  4  pounds  of  25  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  from  an  acid  of  85 
per  cent,  strength:  4  pounds  =  64  av.  ozs.;  64  X  25  =  16(X),  and  1600  -5- 
85  =  18.823.  Answer:  Enough  water  must  be  mixed  with  18.823 
av.  ozs.  of  the  strong  acid  to  bring  the  total  weight  up  to  64 
av.  ozs. 

Make  720  grains  of  5  per  cent,  caustic  potash  solution  from  a 
12.5  per  cent,  solution:  720  X  5  =  3600,  and  3600  -^  12.5  =  228; 
720  —  288  =  432.  Answer:  288  grains  of  the  12.5  per  cent,  solution 
must  be  mixed  with  432  grains  of  water. 

The  adjustment  of  percentage  in  liquids  may  also  be  readily  made 
by  the  process  of  alligation,  as  already  explained  under  adjustment 
of  specific  graN-ities  by  volume,  page  77. 

Pharmacists  and  drug  jobbers  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  make 
mixtures  of  certain  liquids  or  solids  having  different  percentage 
strengths  in  order  to  produce  a  desired  average  strength;  this  may 
be  done  by  the  general  rule  for  alligation.  Write  the  percentages  in 
a  column,  and  the  mean  percentage  on  the  left.  Connect  the  simples 
in  pairs,  one  less  than  the  mean  with  one  greater;  take  the  difference 
between  the  mean  and  the  numbers  representing  the  percentage 
strength  of  each  simple  and  write  it  opposite  the  value  with  which 
it  is  linked.  These  differences  are  the  relative  quantities  of  the  simples 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  their  values  stand. 

Kxample:  In  what  proportion  may  powdered  opium  of  9,  12.5, 
15,  and  16  per  cent,  morphine  strength  be  mixed  to  produce  a  mixture 
of  14  per  cent,  strength? 


M 


9.0 

1.0 

12.5        -     1    2.0 

15.0     ' 

5.0 

16.0 

1.5 

Proof. 

1X9=9 
2     X  12.5  3.-2.5        14 
5     Xlo    ^75   ^^^^ 
1.5X16    ^24 

9.5  )  133 

14 


9.0- 
12.5 
15.0- 
16.0- 


Proof. 

2.0 
1.0 
1.5 
5.0 

2     X    9     3^  18 
1     X12.5-    12.5 

1.5X15      rr-   22.5 

5     X  16     '--  80 

9.5               )  133.0 

14 


Answer:  1  part  oi  9  per  cent.,  2  parts  of  12.5  per  cent.,  5  parts 
(»f  15  ptT  cent.,  and  1.5  parts  of  10  per  cent.;  or  2  parts  of  9  per  cent., 
1  part  of  12.5  per  cent.,  1.5  parts  of  15  per  cent.,  and  5  parts  of  16  per 

cent. 

It  matters  not  how  the  simples  are  connectwl,  as  long  as  one  less 
than  the  mean  is  compared  with  one  greater,  for  while  the  propor- 
tional part  of  each  simple  may  vary,  the  sum  of  the  proi)<)rtionals 
n^mains  the  same.  If  the  numl)er  of  simples  is  not  evenly  divided 
among  those  less  and  those  greater  than  the  mean,  two  or  more  of  the 
former  may  be  linked  with  one  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa;  thus,  to 
mix  7,  8,  9,  and  28  per  cent,  ammonia  water  so  as  to  produce  10  per 
6 
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cent,  ammonia  water,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  6  parts  of  the  28  per 
cent,  solution  and  18  parts  each  of  the  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent,  solutions. 

Proot 

I    7 18  18X   7  =  126 

,^  :    8 i        18  18X   8  =  144 

10   I    9-,    i  18  18X   9  =  162 

28^-        I     3  +  2  +  1=6         6X28=i68 

60  )  600 

10 

When  the  number  of  simples  is  uneven,  but  greater  than  three, 
at  least  two  sets  of  answers  are  possible  as  regards  the  sum  of  the 
proportionals. 

If  a  definite  quantity  of  one  of  the  simples  be  directed  to  be  used 
in  the  mixture,  the  corresponding  quantities  of  the  others  are  readily 
ascertained  by  multiplying  their  proportionals  by  the  ratio  which  the 
given  quantity  bears  to  the  proportional  of  the  simple  which  it 
represents. 

Example:  How  much  powdered  cinchona  bark  containing  3,  3.5, 
6,  and  6.5  per  cent,  total  alkaloids  may  be  mixed  with  10  pounds  of 
cinchona  bark  containing  4  per  cent,  total  alkaloids  to  produce  a 
mixed  powder  of  official  strength,  5  per  cent,  total  alkaloids? 


3.0 

3.5 

4.0-     : 

6.0- 

6.5-^^ 


1.5 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0+1.51=3.5 


10-4- 1  =  10,  ratio  of  given  quantity  to  proportional. 

Answer.  Proof. 

1.5  X  10  -  15  pounds  of  3    %  bark.  15  X  3     ==  46 

1.5  X  10  -  15      "       "    3.5 "      '•  15  X  3.5 :-.  62.6 

1.0  X  10      10      '"       **    4    "      "  10  X  4    ^  40 

1.0X10      10      *'       **    6    **      "  10X6    ^-  60 

3.5  X  10  =  35     "       "    6.5  **      "  35  X  6.5  ^  227.5 

85  )  425.0 

5 

If  a  definite  quantity  of  a  mixture  is  required,  the  quantity  of 
each  simple  may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  its  proportional  by 
the  ratio  which  the  total  quantity  required  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
prof)<)rtionals  of  all  the  simples. 

Example:  How  many  grams  of  powdered  opium  of  9,  10,  12,  15, 
10,  and  17  per  ct»nt.  morphine  strength  may  Ik*  taken  to  produce  520 
grams  of  a  mixture  containing  14  per  cent,  of  morphine? 


14 


9 

10 
12 
15 
16 
17 

-    3 
2 

i   \ 

4 

-      5 

3X  14.706  --^44.118 
2  X  14.706    -  2<).412 

1  X  14.70<J  —  14.706 

2  X  14.706  :^  29.412 
4  X  14.706    -58.824 
5X  14.706-   73  530 

17  the  sum  of  the  proportionals 

250.002 

260  -•-  17  =  14.706,  ratio  of  required  quantity  to  the  sum  of  the  proportionals. 
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Answer:  44.118  Gms.  of  9  per  cent,  opium,  29.412  Gms.  each  of 
10  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  opium,  14.706  Gms.  of  12  per  cent,  opium, 
58.824  Gms.  of  16  per  cent,  opium,  and  73,530  Gms.  of  17  per  cent. 
opium. 

As  undesirable  fractions  are  liable  to  arise  in  alligation,  and  integral 
numbers  are  always  preferable,  the  adjustment  of  percentages  may 
be  made  algebraically,  whereby  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
series  of  correct  answers  may  be  obtained  and  the  occurrence  of 
fractions  avoided. 

Thus  in  the  preceding  example,  alligation  gives  a  series  of  frac- 
tional quantities  which  are  both  impracticable  and  open  to  criticism 
from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  accuracy.  To  solve  the  problem 
algebraically,  we  can  proceed  as  follows: 

Let  a  represeot  the  required  qnantitv  of  opium  containing    9  %  of  morphine. 


b 

c 

d 

e 

f 


^t  it 

(<      II 
ti  n 


10  % 

(      n         (i   it  it  ^2  %  *'  *' 

<      ti         tt       (I  tt  26  %  **  ** 

t  U  It  tl  4<  VJ     %  ^  *^ 


Thco  a-f  6-1-  c-f  <i4-e+/=250;  (1) 

ftml  ma  tlie  mixture  is  to  be  of  14  per  cent  morphine  strength, 

.09o  -K  .106  -4-  .12c  4-  .15<i  +  .16e  -f  .17/     __  ^^  .  .g) 

260 

denring  of  fractions,  we  have 

.09a  4-  .10^  +  .12c  -h  .IW  -f  .16c  -f  .17/=  .14  X  250,  (3) 

which  is  equal  to 

.09a  -r  .106  -h  .12c  -|-  .IW  -f-  .16c  +  .17/^.14  (a  -f  6  +  c  +  <i  +  «  +/) ;     (4) 

transposing  and  subtracting,  we  have 

~.a5a  —  .046  —  .02c  -|-  .Old  -f  .026  4   .03/  =0.  (5) 

Since  multiplying  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  the  same  number,  say  100,  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  equation,  we  may  obtain 

_5a  — 46  — 2c-fd+  2c-f-3/  =  0  (6) 

or 
5a +  46-}-  2c  — c/  — 2c  — 3/--0  (7) 

In  the  example  given  we  have  six  unknown  quantities,  a,  6,  c, 
rf,  r,  and/,  and  but  two  conditions,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
must  be  equal  to  250  and  the  mean  of  the  percentage  of  morphine 
in  the  six  different  lots  is  to  be  14;  hence  anv  four  of  the  unknown 
quantities  may  be  said  to  be  independent  and  the  remaining  two 
dependent  on  these  four.  Now  if  we  assign  arbitrary  values  to  four 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  we  shall  l>e  able  by  elimination,  either 
by  addition  or  subtraction,  to  ascertain  the  corresponding  values  of 
the  remaining  two.  As  the  sum  of  the  six  unknown  quantities  is 
rather  large,  250,  it  is  not  wist*  to  assign  very  low  values  to  any  of 
the  four  quantities,  as  this  would  cause  at  least  one  of  the  remaining 
values,  to  be  determined,  to  be  undesirably  large.     If  we  let  a  =  20, 
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b  =  25,  fj  =  40,  and  /  =  60,  and  replace  these  values  in  equation 
(1),  we  have 

20-h25-fc  +d  + 40  4- 60  =  250;  (8) 

transposing,  we  get       c-f-d  =  250  —  20  —  25  —  40  — 60; 

hence  e  -|-  d  =  105.  (9) 

Replacing  now  the  same  values  in  equation  (7),  we  have 

100  t-  100 -t-  2c  — d  — 80— 180=0; 

and  transposing,  2c  —  ci  =  180  -f  80  —  100  —  100; 

hence  2c  — d  =  60;  (10) 

eliminating  d  hy  addition  of  equations  (0)  and  (10),  we  have 

c  4-  d  =  105 
2c  — <f  =    60 

3c  =^165 

c  =55 

If  c  =  55  and  c  -f  d  =  105,  then  d  =  105  —  55,  which  is  equal  to  50l 

The  number  of  grams  of  opium  to  be  used  respectively  of  the 
six  varieties  may  therefore  Ix;  20  of  the  9  per  cent.,  25  of  the  10  per 
cent.,  55  of  the  12  per  cent.,  50  of  the  15  per  cent.,  40  of  the  16  per 
cent.,  and  60  of  the  17  per  cent. — total,  250  grams. 


Proof:  20  at  9 

I^er  cent 

—  1.8 

2.-)  "  10 

M 

--  2.5 

55  "  12 

-  --  6.6 

50  "  15 

:=  7.5 

40  "  16 

-■■^    6.4 

60  "  17 

-  10.2" 

250  *'  14 

—  35.0 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the  many  series  possible  when 
different  arbitrary  values  are  assigned  to  four  of  the  six  quantities: 

9j(  lOit        1»        15<         IM        Vi  m 


4 

70 

30 

17 

44 

85 

-  -  * 

250 

15 

10 

00 

120 

20 

25 

250 

6 

r»8 

32 

15 

36 

93 

-  - 

250 

6 

m 

32 

12 

42 

90 

— - 

250 

4 

72 

12 

40 

74 

4S 

r.- 

250 

20 

(JO 

40 

6 

44 

80 

L~     Z 

250 

24 

K) 

46 

02 

32 

40 

:.— 

250 

10 

20 

7S 

50 

40 

52 



250 

24 

22 

40 

bO 

44 

40 

"  ~^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HEAT. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  pharmacist  in  the  numerous 
manipulations  of  the  store  and  laboratory  is  heat;  hence  a  knowledge 
of  its  varied  application  and  the  modes  of  controlling  and  directing 
its  influence  is  necessary. 

The  undulatory  theory  regarding  heat  is  now  accepted  by  all 
scientists;  this  declares  heat  to  be  a  force  generated  by  the  motion 
of  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
this  molecular  energy  that  give  rise  to  the  conditions  designated  as 
hot,  warm,  and  cold.  No  body  is  entirely  without  motion  of  its  mole- 
cules, hence  the  terms  heat  and  cold  are  merely  relative;  moreover, 
different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for  heat,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  two  persons  entering  the  same  apartment,  one  of  whom  may 
complain  of  uncomfortable  warmth,  while  the  other  experiences  a 
chilly  sensation.  The  chief  effect  of  heat,  or  increased  molecular 
motion,  is  to  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion  and  expand  the  volume 
of  bodies  by  increasing  the  intermolecular  spaces;  the  three  states  of 
Efcgregation,  known  as  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  being  the  result  of 
cohesive  force,  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  or  applied  to  a  body. 

All  solid  bodies,  when  their  molecular  motion  has  become  suffi- 
ciently intensified,  will  become  luminous,  as  is  shown  by  the  spark 
emitted  when  steel  and  flint  are  struck  together,  or  by  the  kindling 
of  flame  when  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  are  rubbed  together  vigorously 
for  some  time. 

Oftentimes  the  luminosity  of  heated  bodies  is  used  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  heat  exhibited;  hence  such  terms  as  dull-red  heat,  cherry-red 
heat,  and  white  heat,  of  which  the  first  named  is  produced  during 
onlinarj'  combustion  of  fuel  in  a  stove,  without  a  strong  draught 
of  air,  while  the  last  named  is  the  result  of  most  intense  activity  in 
molec*ular  motion,  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  air-blast 
in  the  ct)mbustion  of  fuel  or  by  the  use  of  electric  currents. 

Heat  may  be  either  active  or  latent;  the  former  increases  the 
temperature  of  bodies  and  causes  their  expansion,  while  the  latter  is 
heat  hidden,  after  the  expansion  has  bet^n  effected,  for  the  i)urpose 
of  keeping  up  the  expansion.  Active  or  sensible  heat  may  be  measured 
by  its  effect  on  mercury,  upon  which  latent  heat  makes  no  impression; 
the  latter  can  be  converted  into  the  former,  however,  by  pressure 
and  other  agencies. 

(85) 
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Heat  is  in  almost  daily  use  bj-  tlie  pharmacist  in  the  operations 
of  solution,  fusion,  evaixtratiun,  and  decoction,  and  may  be  applied 
either  by  direct  contati  with  the  burning  fuel  or  through  the  agency 
of  some  interposed  medium.  The  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  for  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  is  confined  to  manufacturing  establishments,  tlte 
retail  pharmacist  finding  illuminating  gas  or  some  of  the  various 
kinds  of  n»al  oil  better  adapted  to  his  wants.  Wherever  illuminating 
gas  is  available  it  is  decidedly  the  most  desirable  fuel  at  the  present 
day,  not  only  because  its  supply  is  constant,  but  also  because  with 
modern  apparatus  and  appliances  it  can  be  kept  completely  under 
control,  and  thus  the  greatest  amount  of  heating  power  be  obtained 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  In  the  course  of  time  electricity  will  no  doubt 
become  an  acti\e  competitor  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  in  pharma- 
ceutical laboratories,  as  its  use  in  the  arts  and  for  domestic  purposes 
has  already  denn)nstrated.  Fig.  49  illustrates  an  electric  plate-stove, 
simple  in  construction  and  very  convenient  for  boiling  and  distilling 
inBammable  liqiiiiN  ^^^ 

kW  I 

^  Fio.  4D. — Eteetric  pkt«-«tuve.  ahuwiiig  iwitvh  {or  roiulntinE  the  current.  ^^^^1 

Gasoline   vapor  and   kerosene   are  extensively  employed   for  the^^Hj 

cr#»npmtmri     nf     lif^nt     in     liif^n.1ltl<^4    wnnrc    llniminntinir    rrna    ^nnnnt    li^  " 


generation  of  heat  in  localities  where  illuminating  gas  cannot  be 
procured;  althongh  Iwtli  are  quite  cheap  in  pric-e,  a  certain  element 
of  danger  attends  the  use  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  is  open  to 
the  objections  that  it  cannot  be  burned  without  the  aid  of  a  wick,  that 
its  flame  deposits  soot  unless  the  wick  is  carefully  watched,  and  Uiat 
its  conbustion  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  disagree- 
able odor.  For  small  operations  alcohol  offers  an  excellent  fuel 
good  heating  capacity;  its  high  price  forbids  its  more  extensi' 

llie  amoimt  nf  heal  produceil  by  the  combustion  of  any  particuli 
fuel  is  i-onstant,  no  matter  how  the  combustion  is  effected;  but 
intensity  of  heat  is  dependent  Ujwn  the  rapidity  of  combustion;  there- 
fore, the  finer  the  division  of  the  fuel,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  be 
burned  or  oxidized,  and  consequently  the  greater  will  l)e  tlie  degree, 
of  heat  generated, 

\'arious  appliances  have  ln-en  designed  for  the  production  of  hi 
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tree-  ii 

'!^ 

ulalt^H 


for  phannaceutieal  piiriHises,  of  which  a  few  are  shown  he 
"*  assumed  that  either  gas  or  coal  oil  is  available  everywhere. 
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Wfefn  the  price  of  alcohol  is  not  an  object,  this  fuel  is  preferable 
to  coal  oil  where  ill umiii sting  gas  is  not  available.  Fig.  50  represents 
a  vcrj-  coii\'eiiieiit  form  of  spirit  lamp,  nickel-plated  and  provided 
with  a  n-gulating  screw  for  the  wick;  it  is  not  easily  upset,  and  aoswera 
well  for  small  ojierations  at  the  dispensing  counter. 

Burthel's  alcohol  lamp.  Fig.  51,  was  introduced  in  Germany  in  1891, 
and  Lt  capable  of  producing  an  intense  heat  by  the  combustion  of 
■loohol  vapor.  Tliis  lamp,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  is  extensively  used 
in  Eunjpe;  it  is  made  of  metal,  has  a  lateral  capped  orifice  for  filling, 
sod  bears  a  central  tube,  closed  on  top,  which  carries  a  solid  wick. 
This  is  not  itself  ignited,  but  only  serves  to  draw  up  alcohol  from 
the  reser\'oir.  To  the  wick-tube  is  attached  a  second  tube,  the  burner- 
tube  proper,  which  receives  the  vapors  from  the  wick.  The  burner-tube 
ooDtains  a  wire  diaphragm,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 


& 
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FiQ.  51.— Barthel'a 


of  the  regulating  screw,  and  thus  a  higher  or  lower  flame  obtained  as 
desired.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  used,  the  wick-tube  must  be  heated 
xlightly  h%'  meuus  of  a  lighted  matcli,  so  as  to  dri\e  some  alcohol 
vapor  into  the  burner-tulje.  where  it  is  then  ignited.  It  will  then  con- 
tinue to  draw  up  alcohol  vapor  of  its  own  accord.  The  efficiency  of 
the  lamp  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  quart  of  water  can  be  raised  from 
15"  ('.  i5\f  F.)tii  the  boiling  point  in  eight  and  three-quarters  minutes, 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  I  ounce  of  alcohol;  low-grade  alcohol 
{if  T.'j  or  S(l  per  cent,  evaporates  less  rapidly  than  stronger  alcohol  and 
proiluees  rciiuillj'  KOml  results.  Of  late  years  denatured  alcohol  lias 
been  extensively  uset!  as  a  fuel;  it  ser\'es  the  purpose  well,  and,  not 
betnit  Mibjecl  to  Internal  Revenue  Tax,  is  of  course  verj-  much  cheajwr 
than  <inlinar>'  alcohol. 

For  the  combuiftion  of  coal  oil,  stoves  are  now  manufactured  which 
ore  daimcd  to  produce  a  smokeless  and  odorless  flame;  the  heating 


capacity  of  these  stoves  b  quite  considerable,  and  is  regulated  1  _ 
means  of  screws  for  raising  and  lowering  the  wick.  l''ig.  52  reprcsenW 
the  Whitney  patent  hot-blast  stove,  in  which  the  wick  chamber  til 
separate  from  the  oil  reservoir.  Coal  oil  stoves  may  be  had  with  one, 
two,  or  three  wicks,  and  require  some  attention,  so  that  the  wicks 
ahall  always  be  kept  well  trimmed  and  free  from  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter; to  avoid  a  deposit  of  soot,  the 
wick  should  never  be  allowed  to  touoh 
the  vessel  to  be  heated. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  depends  upon  tlie  incan- 
descence of  particles  of  unconsumed 
carbon,  and  that  if  these  particles  be 
brought  to  complete  combustion  by 
the  appropriate  use  of  air  (atmospheric 
oxj'gen)  the  luminosity  of  the  (lame 
will  be  decreased,  but  its  heating  power 
will  be  intensified,  .\  yellow  carbonized 
flame,  also  known  as  oil  flame,  be- 
cause resembling  that  produced  by_ 
the  combustion  of  oil,  is  never  well  adapted  for  heating  purpc 
besides  dejxjsiting  considerable  soot  or  carlx>n  on  the  bottom  of  vej 
placed  over  it.  In  all  modern  gas  heating  apparatus  proper  provisioai 
is  made  for  mixing  the  illuminating  gas  with  such  a  proportion  of  air 
that,  when  the  mixture  b  ignited,  a  purely  blue  flame  will  result,  indic- 
ative of  complete  combustion;  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  resembles 
such  a  fiame.    A  large  variety  of  gas  burnt'rs  and  stoves  is  now  offeredj_r 


Flo,  U.— Foot  Uower, 


intended  to  furnish  Iwth  high  and  low  powers  of  heat.  Of  the8__ 
probably  none  has  a  wider  range  in  heating  capaiitv  than  the  FletchCT 
low-temperature  burner  (I"ig.  53).  any  degree  of  hent  from  a  gentle 
current  of  warm  au-  to  bright  red  heat  l>cing  obtainable;  it  is  manu- 
M  "V?**!  n^'  *^*'  Buffalo  Dental  Manufacturing  roni[>ftny.  of  Buflfalo, 
N.  1 .    1  he  burner  consists  of  a  ring  of  iron  tubing,  D,  perforated  on 
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the  upper  side,  and  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  over  which  a 
diaphragm  of  wire  gauze,  Ay  is  fastened;  there  is  a  space,  B,  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  for  the 
admission  of  air,  and  a  tube,  C,  for  the  attachment  of  a  pipe  from  a 
bellows  when  a  blast  is  to  be  used  for  producing  powerful  heat.  When 
a  gentle  heat  is  desired,  the  gas  is  lighted  through  the  opening  B,  thus 
heating  the  air  as  it  flows  upward  and  escapes  through  the  gauze  A, 
For  a  stronger  heat  the  gas  and  air  mixed  are  lighted  above  the  wire 
gauze,  and  a  steady,  smokeless  blue  flame  is  thus  obtained.  As  any 
rubber  tubing  attached  to  Z)  is  apt  to  become  very  hot,  it  should 
either  be  wrapped  with  a  small  wet  cotton  cloth,  dipping  in  water,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  about  eight  inches  of  gas  pipe  should  be  per- 
manently attached  to  Z),  to  which  the  rubber  supply-tube  may  be 
secured  when  wanted.  Fig.  54  represents  a  convenient  foot  blower 
for  use  with  any  gas  furnace  requiring  a  strong  supply  of  air;  the 
rubber  disk  b  well  protected  by  netting. 


F»G.  55. — Bunsen  burner,  low  form  with  crown. 


Fig.  5G. — The  Acme  safety  burner. 


For  small  operations  at  the  dispensing  counter  Bunsen  burners  are 
usually  employed,  which  are  so  constructed  that  a  small  supply  of 
gas  b  made  to  yield  a  strong  heat  by  admixture  with  air,  whereby 
perfect  combustion  b  effected.  One  drawback  to  some  of  the 
Bunsen  burners  on  the  market  is  the  tendency  to  "  light  back** — that 
Is,  when  the  flame  b  reduced,  it  is  apt  to  recede  and  ignite  the  gas 
at  the  pinhole  orifice  in  the  tube;  the  most  effectual  method  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty  is  to  contract  the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  introduce 
a  gauze  diaphragm  into  it  near  the  top,  which,  however,  reduces  the 
heating  power  of  the  flame.  Among  the  large  variety  of  Bunsen 
burners  soki,  a  few  have  been  found  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pharmacbt,  and  are  here  illustrated.    Fig.  55  represents  a  low 
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form  of  burner,  3  inches  high,  made  in  two  sizes,  with  tubes  oT 
I  inch  diameter,  respei-tively;  with  the  aid  of  a  contracted  brass  oap 
the  flame  can  be  turned  down  quite  low  without  receding.  When  it  is 
desired  to  diatribute  the  flame  the  brass  crown  shown  in  the  cut  shouhl 
be  attaolied,  after  removal  of  the  brass  cap;  the  crown  heinn  pro\ide<i 
with  three  supports,  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  triixid.  The 
burner  is  made  by  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  be 
found  verj'  ser\'iceable  for  all  smaller  opi'rations.  In  Fig.  53  is  shown 
the  Acme  burner,  patented  in  1M91  by  T.  Boyce,  of  New  York;  this 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  burner  made  for  small  operations 
at  the  dispensing  counter,  and  can  be  used  with  coal  or  gasoline  gas. 
Each  burner  is  provided  with  two  tubes,  one  of  the  regular  Bunsen 
pattern,  the  other  with  a  gauze  safety-tip  (Fig.  57),  jK-rmitting  the 
flame  to  be  turned  down  as  low  as  desired,  and  out  without  recedin 


Pio.  fi7.— Gi 
lip  and  tub?  Inr  the 

The  supply  of  gas  b  regulated  by  turning  the  tube  at  ,1  until  the" 
desired  size  of  flame  is  obtained;  by  turning  the  milled  disk,  li.  up 
or  down,  it  being  threaded  and  moving  upon  the  nipple,  the  air-snpply 
is  adjusted.  The  height  of  the  burner  is  5J  inches,  including  the  base. 
The  Fiiikncr  burner  (Fig,  68)  yields  a  very  satisfactory  flame,  but  is 
not  adapted  for  verT,-  strong  heat;  it  is  so  constructed  that  the  supply 
of  gas  and  admixture  of  air  can  be  simultaneously  regulated  by  turning 
the  milled  head.  Fig,  59  represents  a  convenient  adjustable  burner; 
by  turning  the  screw,  which  is  accessible  to  the  fingers  while  the 
burner  is  in  use,  the  gas  orifice  can  be  so  adjusted  that  any  desired 
flame  may  W  had.  The  air  supply  is  adjiisteil  by  turning  the  air- 
n'gulator  up  or  down,  it  being  thrcatled  and  moving  upon  the  burner 
tul».  The  moving  of  the  point  uji  through  the  gas  orifice,  while 
reducing  the  gas  quantity  and  size  of  the  flame,  does  not  reduce  the 
gKS  prc».sure;  the  gauze  safety-tip  (Fig.  57)  may  also  be  attached  to 
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MTT  when  a  very  small  flame  is  desired.  For  maintaining 
low  tt^mpcratiiivs.  as  in  the  testing  of  pepsin  and  similar  operations, 
thr  doiilili-  minim   Imrner  {Fig.  GO)   will  be  found  useful. 

For  use  with  inflammaWe  liquids 
tlte  BpiHtratus  illustruted  in  Fig. 
ttl  will  l)e  fnund  seniceable.  the 
bunuT  being  surrounded  with 
sJrty  gauze,  which  prevents  the 
flame  from  communicating  v.-ith 
the  tapor  on  the  outside,  the 
prineiple  being  the  same  as  in 
the  l>avy  safety  lamps. 

Fletcher's  radial  burner  (Fig. 
62)  p(>ss<«svs  some  advantages 
over  other  heaters  in  containing 
DO  Ifxise  purbi  and  in  being  made 
cnlin-lv  of  annealed  cast-iron;   it 


Pto.  CO.— Double  m 


U  prsrtically  indestructible;  if  choked  with  dirt,  it  is  readily  cleaned 
with  a  oird  or  spatula.  When  in  use,  the  flames  arc  practically  siilid 
and  show  no  tendency  to  run  to  a  point  in  the  centre;  the  consump- 


tion of  fptu  aniouTits  to  from  12  to  IK  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  the 
burner  will  aer»mmudate  vessels  from  HI  to  IS  inches  in  diameter. 
Fctf  larger  operations  the  "Jewel"  gas-stove.  Fig.  G'-i,  nmimfactured 
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by  George  M.  Clark  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  be  found  very  sen'iceable. 
The  cast-iron  frame  is  12  inches  square  and  5  inches  high,  thus  standing 
very  firm  and  capable  of  supporting  large  vessels.  The  gas  is  properly 
mixed  \^ith  air  before  it  enters  the  radial  burner,  where  perfect  com- 
bustion is  effected,  as  shown  by  the  paJe-blue  flame,  which  can  be 
tiu^ned  down  very  low  without  flickering.  It  consumes  about  8  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  is  a  most  efficient  heater. 

For  regulating  the  degree  of  heat  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
special  appliances  have  been  devised,  known  as  thermostats,  by 
means  of  which  the  supply  of  gas  admitted  to  the  burner  is  auto- 
matically controlled  by  expansion  and  contraction  of  mercury  con- 
tained in  glass  cups  or  tubes  kept  in  contact  with  the  air  or  liquid 
the  temperature  of  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  at  or  near  certain 
points.  All  gas  supplied  to  the  burner  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
thermostat,  and  the  required 
temperature  having  been 
reached,  the  gauge  is  set  by 
means  of  a  screw,  after 
which  the  supply  of  gas  is 
controlled  by  the  expansion 
of  the  mercury  caused  by 
an  increase  of  heat.  Figs. 
64  and  ()5  show  two  thermo- 
stats frequently  employed. 

For  ordinary   oixTations, 
quite   a    fair    Regulation    of 


Fio.  63. — "Jewel"  gas  stove. 


Fig.  04.— Reirhcrt's 
therm  OS  tut. 


Fio.  65.— The  Dunacn- 
Kenip  KU8  legulator  or 
thermostat. 


temperature  can  Ik*  cfFcctcd  by  means  of  the  Ilofmann  screw  compressor 
(se(»  Fig.  <)()).  The  supply  of  gas  Inking  tunuxl  on  full  at  the  key  and 
the  screw  having  In^en  slipjK^  over  the  ruhlKT  tubing,  the  latter  is  com- 
presst^l  until  the  (Icsirtnl  tenijKTature  is  reached  and  maintained  for 
.some  time.  This  plan  is  es|K»cially  cfFcctivc  in  connection  with  an  air- 
bath  when  a  temiKTature  l)t^twec»n  110°  (\  (2:^0°  F.)  and  lir)°(\  (239^ 
F.)  or  high(T  may  Ih'  desirtMl.  For  definite  lower  temperatures  Iwtween 
WC,  (140°  F.)'an(l  1(H)°  C.  (212°  F.)  the  U^st  metluxl  for  maintaining 
(t)nstan('y  is  by  means  of  the  Victor  Meyer  airbath  (set*  Fig.  07), 
which  is  s<)  constructed  that  liciuids  of  known  l)oiling  [K)ints,  Mow 
that  oFwater,  are  heated  in  a  jacket  surrounding  an  inner  ct)mpartment. 
.\  .small  (luantity  of  the  licjuid,  (>  or  S  niils.  (or  Cc.)  is  put  into  the 
outer  jacket,  and  loss  by  evaporation  [)revent«l  by  means  of  a  long 
gUss  tube  inserted  through  the  top  of  the  jacket  for  the  purpose  of 
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condensing  the  vapors  and  allowing  the  resulting  liquid  to  flow  back. 
These  Meyer  airbaths  are  much  used  in  analytical  laboratories,  and  may 
be  employed  for  temperatures  above  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  as  well  as  below. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam,  when  confined,  is  capable  of  absorbing 
large  quantities  of  heat,  and  its  temperature  rises  proportionally  to 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  it;  dense  aqueous  solutions,  therefore,  can 
readily  be  boiled  by  means  of  superheated  steam. 

For  the  proper  control  and  distribution  of  heat,  different  devices 
are  employed.  When  direct  flame  is  to  be  applied  to  porcelain  or 
glass  vessels  the  interposition  of  wire  gauze  or  asbestos  cloth  will  be 
found  ver>'  desirable;  for  not  only  will  the  heat 
be  supplied  to  a  greater  extent  of  surface  by 
radiation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  uni- 
formly distributed,  and  thus  insure  more  regular 
heating,  which  of  itself  is  very  important,  con- 
sidering the  frail  character  of  flasl^  and  dishes. 
The  sandbath  is  employed  for  temperatures 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  high 
heat  and  to  prevent  sudden  depression  of  tem- 
perature from  extraneous  causes;  it  is  invaluable 
in  the  distillation  of  certain  liquids  (acids,  etc.) 
from  glass  vessels,  and  may  be  either  of  deep  or 
shallow  form  (see  Figs.  68  and  69).  The  deep 
sandbath  consists  of  an  iron  pot  or  basin  con- 


Fio.  66. — HofiDunu'tt  screw  compressor. 


Fio.  67. — Victor  Meyer 
air  bath. 


taining  sufficient  dry  fine  sand  so  that,  if  desired,  the  retort  or 
flask  may  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  same.  The  best  shallow 
sandbaths  are  made  of  Russian  sheet-iron,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  heating  flasks  and  beakers,  which  require  only  sufficient  sand  to 
form  a  good  bed  of  support,  since  an  excessive  amount  would  involve 
a  waste  of  heat. 

For  use  in  a  laboratory  where  steam  is  available  a  permanent 
sandbath  may  be  provided  as  shown  hi  Fig.  68.  It  is  constructed 
from  an  ordinary  galvanized  iron  sink  and  large  gas  pipe,  about  f 
to  1  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  horizontally  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Sand  to  the  depth  or  2  or  3  inches  may  be  poured  over  the  pipes, 
which  will  form  an  excellent  bed  for  flasks,  dishes,  and  beakers. 


Other  apparatus  for  the  use  of  beat  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
yet  avoiding  contact  with  flame  direct,  are  oil  baths,  saline-solution 


Pio.  68. — Sandbath,  shallow  tonn. 


flo.  60.— Sandbath,  deep  torm. 


baths,  glycerin  baths,  or  parafRn  baths;  these  are  constructed  like 
waterbaths,  and  readily  furnish  temperatures  ranging  from  100°  to 
300'  C.  (212°  to  572°  F.). 


(^ 


(^ 


© 


Fto.  70. — Large  eaadbalh.  heated  by  Bl«am. 

For  all  operations  requiring  a  degree  of  heat  below  that  of  boiling 
water  waterbaths  will  be  found  indbpensable;  they  may  be  made 


Flu.  71.— Roun<i-l. 


bottom  waterhath. 


with  cither  a  round  or  a  flat  bottom,  as  shown  in  Figs.  71  and  72, 
and  pnividcd  with  a  set  of  i-onccntrir  rings  to  adapt  them  for  use  with 
dishes  or  Ha^ks  of  various  sizes,      Waterbaths  made  of  extra  heavy 
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tin  win  last  a  long  time  {provided  they  be  dried  properly  after  use), 
and  do  tiot  cost  muc-h,  while  copper  is  far  more  expensive,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  rt'sists  the  action  of  heat  and  water  better  than  tinned  iron- 
As  loiiK  as  the  vapor  of  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  escape  freely  no 
amutmt  of  heat  applied  to  the  vessel  can  possibly  increase  the  tem- 
prrature  of  the  water  abo^e  that  of  boiling,  and,  as  some  heat  power 
n  lost  during  transmission  from  the  waterbath  to  the  vessel  resting 
upon  it.  the  litjuid  contained  in  such  vessel  will  always  be  found  a 
few  degrees  lower  in  temperature  than  the  water  in  the  bath;  under 
DO  dmimstances  can  aqueous  liquids  be  made  to  boil  in  dishes  placed 
in  waterbaths.  The  name  vaporbath  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  more 
appropriate  than  waterbath.  since  the  vessel  heated  by  it  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  ooroe  in  contact  with  the  water  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
dcrh-es  its  heat  from  the  vapor  or  steam  rising  from  the  water  and  not 


confined  by  pressure. 


Plo.  73. — Waterbath  wilh  ponatant-level  atlnctunpDt. 


The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  that  temperature  at  wliich  the  elas- 
ticity of  \Xs  vapor  overi'omcs  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; or.  in  other  words,  bejond  which  it  I'araiot  continue  as  a 
liquid  without  increased  pressure.  Normal  atmospheric  pressure, 
\h  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a 
ooJumn  of  mcretiry  7tj0  mm.  (29.87  -|-  inches)  in  height,  is  always 
■BBumed  when  referring  to  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  for  any 
Dorlttiralion  of  tlm  former  will  change  the  latter;  thus  water,  which 
ordioarilv  bcwls  at  UW  C.  (212"  F.).  has  been  known  to  boil  at  84° 
r.  IIKI.!'"  K.)  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  even  at  3.5"  C.  (95°  F.)  in  a  vacuum 
apparatus;  while  under  greatly  increased  pressure,  as  in  Papin's 
diiieatcr,  it  has  been  heated  to  IWf  C.  (320°  F.)  without  boiling. 
There  exists  also  a  great  variability  in  the  boilmg  points  of  different 
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liquids  under  normal  conditions;  for,  while  offidal  ether  boils  at  about 
35.5°  C.  (96°  F,),  chloroform  requires  a  temperature  of  60^°  C. 
(140.9°  F.),  alcohol  78°  C.  (172.4°  F.),  glycerin  165°  C.  (329°  F.), 
mercury  about  357°  C.  (674.6°  F.). 

The  simplest  method  for  determining  the  boiling  point  tA  a  liquid 
b  to  introduce  some  of  it  into  a  flask  provided  with  a  lateral  tube  in 
the  neck  and  a  thermometer  passing  through  the  cork,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  74,  or  into  an  ordinary  Florence  flask  provided  with  a  double 
perforated  cork,  through  one  orifice  of  which  a  thermometer  is  inserted 
and  through  the  other  a  bent  glass  tube,  as  represented  in  Fig.  75. 
If  inflammable  or  noxious  vapors  are  likely  to  be  evolved,  the  tube 
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Feu.  74.  Fio.  75. 

Fliuk.i  ;irruiieod  tur  fiiidiiig  the  boiliiiE  point  of  a  liquid. 

from  (■itlier  flask  may  ix  connected  with  a  condenser.  It  is  important 
that  thv  thcnnomctor  slioiild  not  be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  only 
introduMfi  into  the  flask  so  far  that  the  bulb  may  be  enveloped  by 
the  va|>or  of  the  IxnlinR  liquid,  us  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Heat 
shonhl  Im!  carcfullj-  ai)plie<l  and  gradually  increased  until  the  liquid 
l>oils  actively,  ut  which  time  the  Iwiling  point  will  be  indicated  by  the 
height  of  tile  mercurial  wlumn  in  the  thermometer.  In  order  to 
avoiil  errors  whii-li  might  ari.-*  from  the  cooling  of  the  long  mercurial 
colimm  outside  of  ihc  flask,  anil  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  emer- 
gent stem  <-orre«tion,  an  a<vuratcly  standardized  thermometer  of  the 
Anschiitz  t\|H;  (see  p.  1117)  should  be  used  for  temperatures  above 
100°  C.   (212°   F.). 
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The  Phannacopoeia  defines  the  boiling  point  as  that  range  of  tem- 
perature within  which  at  least  95  per  cent,  by  volume  of  a  substance 
distils,  when  determined  by  the  official  method  of  procedure,  as  follows: 
A  distilling  bulb  of  from  50  to  60  mils,  capacity  is  recommended, 
with  a  neck  from  10  to  12  cm.  in  length  and  an  internal  diameter  of 
from  14  to  16  mm.;  the  lateral  outlet  tube  of  from  4  to  5  mm.  internal 
diameter  should  be  attached  to  the  neck  at  about  its  midpoint,  forming 
an  angle  of  from  70^  to  75^  with  the  lower  end  of  the  neck.  Twenty-five 
mils,  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  are  introduced  into  the  bulb-and  after 
inserting  the  thermometer  (the  lower  end  of  which,  after  having  been 
placed  in  position,  should  be  2  to  3.5  cm.  below  the  center  of  the 
orifice  of  the  outlet  tube),  a  straight  glass  condenser  from  40  to  60  cm. 
in  length  is  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  the  distance  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  water  jacket  to  the  neck  of  the  bulb  shall  be  from 
IS  to  25  cm.  The  bulb  is  then  heated  on  an  asbestos  board  having  a 
circular  perforation  located  centrally  for  its  reception,  and  distillation 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  1  mil.  every  15  or  20  seconds,  noting  the  tem- 
perature as  soon  as  5  drops  of  the  liquid  have  distilled  into  the  receiver 
and  again  when  95  per  cent,  of  the  original  volume  has  distilled.  The 
temperature  reading  must  be  corrected  for  increased  or  decreased 
barometric  pressure,  by  subtracting  0.1^  C.  for  every  2.7  mm.  increase 
of  pressure,  or  adding  0.1^  C.  for  every  2.7  mm.  decrease  of  pressure. 

Fusible  substances  when  gradually  heated  to  their  melting  point 
do  not  all  behave  in  the  same  manner;  as  a  general  rule,  crystallizable 
bodies  become  brittle  just  before  melting,  while  non-crj'stallizable 
substances  assume  a  plastic  condition.  When  fusion  commences 
they  combine,  as  it  were,  with  heat  in  an  intimate  manner — ^that  is, 
they  occlude  heat,  so  that  the  further  addition  of  heat  does  not  cause 
any  rise  in  temperature  until  all  of  the  substance  has  become  liquefied. 
The  heat  thus  disappearing  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  fluidity,  because 
it  is  used  to  change  the  solid  form  of  a  body  into  the  liquid  form 
without  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  body;  thus  if  crushed 
ice  l)e  heated,  the  temperature  will  not  vary  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  while 
the  ice  is  melting,  and  when  completely  changed  to  water  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  will  also  be  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  provided  the  application 
of  heat  be  not  continued  beyond  fusion.  The  amount  of  heat  nec^essary 
to  pnxluce  complete  fusion  varies  with  different  substances  and  at 
different  temperatures;  thus  in  the  case  of  ice  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  it  has 
Ikx'U  found  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  heat  newssary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  to  79.25° 
C.  (174.65°  F.).  This  was  determined  as  follows:  Two  vessels  con- 
taining respectively  equal  weights  of  ice  and  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.), 
ami  each  provided  with  a  thermometer,  were  heated  in  a  bath  of  water; 
at  the  moment  when  the  ice  had  completely  melted  the  temperature 
was  indicated  as  still  at  0°  C.  (32°  P\),  while  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  other  vessel  had  risen  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  to  79.25°  C. 
(174.65°  F.).    If  1  pound  of  ice  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  1  pound  of  water 
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at  100^  C.  (212'*  F.)  be  mixed  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation,  the 
result  when  all  the  ice  has  melted  will  be  2  pomids  of  water  at  10.4**  C. 
(50.7°  F.) ;  whereas  if  1  pound  of  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  be  mixed  with 
1  pound  of  water  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  result  will  be  2  pounds  of 
water  at  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  In  the  first  ease,  79.25  C.  (142.65  F.) 
degrees  of  heat  were  withdrawn  from  the  boiling  water  to  melt  the  ice 
at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  into  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.);  but  in  the  second  case 
this  \<ras  not  necessary,  and  the  mixture  assumed  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  liquids.  Physicists  express  this  latent  heat  of  fusion 
in  terms  of  calories,  the  word  calorie  being  used  to  designate  the 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of 
water  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  to  1°  C.  (33.8°  F.).  The  latent  heat  of 
fluidity  of  water  being  known  as  79.25°  C,  a  simple  rule  can  be 
formulated  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ice  necessary  to  reduce 
any  given  weight  of  water  from  a  stated  temperature  to  a  stated 
lower  temperature,  as  follows: 

Add  the  desired  temperature  to  79.25  degrees  centigrade  and  divide 
the  sum  into  the  difference  between  the  stated  temperature  of  the  water 
and  the  desired  temperature',  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  pro- 
portion of  ice  as  compared  with  the  given  weight  of  water. 

Example:  How  much  ice  is  required  to  cool  1000  Gms.  of  water 
from  100°  C.  to  25°  C? 

104.26  )76.000(0.71M 
72976^ 

20250 
10425 

98250 
93825 


79.25 

100.0 

25.00 

25.0 

104.25 

75.0 

44250 
41700 

Answer :  0.7194  of  1000,  or  719.4  Gm». 

Proof:  The  ice  needs  25°  C.  in  addition  to  the  79.25°  C.  required 
for  melting  it,  and  the  water  loses  75°  C.  by  the  reduction  of  its  tem- 
perature to  25°  (\;  as  the  gain  and  loss  must  balance  each  other,  it 

will  require  r.  '  ,^-  of  KXK)  Gms.  of  ice,  or  791.4  Gms. 

The  law  regarding  latent  heat  of  fluidity  has  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  fusion  of  various  substances  liable  to  Ih»  injured  by  exposure 
to  a  temperature  a  little  above  their  melting  points;  thus,  a  pan  of 
ointment  or  plaster  may  be  kept  over  a  direct  fire  without  danger 
of  injury  as  long  as  a  jmrtum  of  the  cimtents  remains  unmelted,  as  the 
increased  amount  of  heat  is  utilized  in  the  change  of  the  state  of 
aggregation. 

The  melting  points  of  solids  are  as  variable  as  are  the  boiling 
points  of  liquids;  thus,  while  ice  melts  at  0°  (\  (32°  F.)  and  lard  at 
39°  (\  (102.2°  F.),  sulphur  requirt^s  a  tempiTature  of  115°  C.  (239°  F.) 
and  pure  morphine  a  temperature  of  255°  C.  (491°  F.). 
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The  Phannacopccia  defines  the  melting  point  as  that  interval  of 
temperature  witbin  which  substances  are  observed  to  be  melting  when 
determined  by  the  ofiBdal  methods,  substances  to  be  tested  being 
divided  into  two  classes:  Class  A,  substances  readily  reduced  to 
powder;  Class  B,  substances  not  readily 
reduced  to  powder,  such  as  fats,  paraffin, 
wax,  etc.  The  ofiicial  directions  and 
the  apparatus  recommended  are  prac- 
tically identical  nith  those  suggested 
by  G.  A.  Menge  of  the  U.  S.  Hygienic 
Laboratory-  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fig.  76  represents  the  apparatus  offi- 
cially recommended.  The  container  for 
the  bath  (a)  consists  of  a  simple  round- 
bottom  straight  glass, tube  of  3U  mm. 
internal  diameter,  about  100  mm.  long 
and  flaring  at  the  top  like  an  ordinary 
test-tube.  Its  walls  should  be  not  more 
than  1.5  mm.  thick  at  any  point  and 
the  tube  must  be  made  of  glass  which 
will  stand  heating  over  a  naked  flame. 
The  tube  is  fitted  with  a  stirring  device 
{h),  which  can  be  made  from  a  piece  of 
small-sized,  thick-walled  capillary  glass 
tubing  about  2  mm.  internal  diameter. 
AN'hen  in  use  the  container  is  filled  with 
the  liquid  selected  for  the  bath  (for 
temperatures  up  to  200°  C.  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  for  higher 
temperatures  ver^-  pure  cottonseed  oil, 
or  pure  recently  distilled  paraffin,  or  a 
mixture  obtained  by  boiling  together 
under  a  hood  for  5  or  10  minutes  70 
parts  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
ad<l  and  .30  parts  of  potassium  sulphate 
until  perfect  solution  is  effected)  to  a 
depth  which  will  permit  of  such  immer- 
sion of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  bulb  will  be  2  to 
;t  CTU.  below  the  surface  of  the  bath  and 
the  lower  en<l  of  the  bulb  about  equally 
distant  from  the  bottom  of  the  container. 
As  showTi  in  the  illustration,  the  container  and  thermometer  may  \>e 
conveniently  clamped  to  an  ordinary  iron  stand.  The  glass  tulie  (c) 
held  by  the  clamped  cork  {as  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure)  and 
thniugh  which  the  thermometer  passes,  simpl.\'  serves  to  prevent 
swinging  of  the  thermometer  that  might  be  caused  by  stirring. 


Fio.  76. — AppnratuB  officially 
recummpiidcd  (or  drtcnniiiatioQ 
of  mrltinK  points. 
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Substances  belonging  to  Class  A  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder  (No.  100)  and  rendered  anhydrous,  either  by  drying  at  a 
given  temperature  if  they  contain  water  of  crystallization,  or  by 
drying  for  twenty-four  hours,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  desiccator.  A 
capillary  glass  tyibe  0  cm.  long  and  from  0.8  to  1.2  mm.  internal 
diameter,  the  walls  from  0.2  to  0.3  nmi.  thick,  and  closed  at  one  end, 
is  charged  with  sufficient  of  the  dry  powder  to  form  a  column  from  2.5 
to  3.5  mm.  high  when  closely  packed  by  moderate  tapping  of  the  tube. 
This  is  then  attached  to  a  standard  thermometer  by  wetting  both 
with  the  liquid  of  the  bath,  or  by  means  of  a  piec*e  of  platinum  wire, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  is  centrally  located  by  the  side  of  the 
bulb.  Having  immersed  the  thermometer  and  tube  in  the  liquid 
selected  for  the  bath  heat  the  latter  by  means  of  a  free  Bunsen  flame 
until  a  temperature  25°  C.  below  the  supposed  melting  point  is  reached, 
then  carefully  regulate  the  rate  of  rise  in  temperature  to  about  3 
degrees  per  minute  until  the  substance  begins  to  melt.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  column  of  the  substance  definitely  collapses  against 
the  sides  of  the  capillary  tul)e  at  any  point  is  defined  as  the  beginning 
of  melting  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  substance  becomes  liquid 
throughout  is  defined  as  the  end  of  melting.  The  bath  must  be  stirred 
constantly  during  the  time  of  heating  in  all  cases. 

For  substances  belonging  to  Class  B,  not  readily  reduced  to  powder, 
a  capillary  tube  open  at  both  ends  must  be  used.  The  substance  to 
be  tested  is  carefully  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and 
drawn  into  the  tube  to  a  depth  of  about  10  mm.  The  charged  tube 
is  then  cooled  at  10°  C.  or  lower  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  in  contact 
with  ic^e  for  two  hours,  and  attached  to  the  main  thermometer  by  means 
of  a  rubber  band,  adjusted  and  heated  in  a  waterbath  in  the  manner 
directed  above  for  substances  of  Class  J,  except  that  within  5  degrees 
of  the  assumed  melting  temiKjrature,  the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature  is 
carefully  rt*gulatc»d  to  al)out  0.5°  per  minute.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  substance  rises  in  the  capillary  tube  is  taken  as  the  meltuig 
point. 

Standardized  thermometers  only  should  be  used  in  order  that  cali- 
bration a)rrections  may  Ik*  applied  to  the  observed  readings.  Correc- 
tion must  also  Ihj  made  for  the  emergent  stem  of  the  thermometer  if 
strictly  accurate  results  are  desired.  For  this  latter  purpose  an 
accurate  auxiliary  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  main  thermometer 
at  a  [)oint  midway  Iwtween  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  the  supposed 
melting  point,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  center  of  its  bulb  is  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  stem  of  the  main  thermometer.  The  correction 
for  emergent  stem  is  made  by  application  of  the  following  formula 
(known  as  the  Kopp  formula):  Correction  =  ().(XK)154  (0.00015 
r.  S.  l\)  X  N  (T-t)  in  which  T  represents  the  tempiTature  registered 
by  the  main  thermometer;  t,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  emergent 
stem  as  measurwl  by  the  auxiliary  thennoineter  (/.  e.,  the  temperature 
at  a  iK)int  midway  between  the  surface  of  the  bath  and  the  top  of 
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the  mfTcury  thread  of  the  main  thermometer;  N,  the  length  of  emer- 
gent stem  measured  in  degrees  (i.  e.,  if  the  main  thermometer  is 
immersed  in  the  bath  to  the  10  mark 
and  the  temperature  is  200°  C,  then 
N  =  200  —  10  or  190). 

The  simple  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  77  is  intended  to  insure  uni- 
formity in  heating  the  mercurial 
column  of  the  thermometer  by  sus- 
pending the  latter  in  a  tube  enclosed 
within  another  filled  about  |  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  surrounding  the  thermometer 
in  the  inner  tube  is  kept  fairly  uni- 
form by  circulation  of  the  aoid  fluid 


in  the  outer  tube  when  heat  is  applied,  and  the  results  are  more 
accurate  than  those  obtained  by  tlie  old  method  shown  in  Fig.  78, 
now  rarely  used. 
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The  term  temperature  is  used  to  designate  inienaity  but  not  quaniiiy 
of  heat,  which  is  measured  by  a  thermometer,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  narrow  capillary  tube  of  uniform  bore,  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
upper  end  and  terminating  below  in  a  bulb  of  glass.  The  bulb  and  a 
portion  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury  (in  some  cases  with  colored 
alcohol  or  toluene),  and  the  whole  is  provided  with  a  graduated  scale 
for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  liquid  within  the  tube;  mercury 
is  preferred  for  all  temperatures  not  below  — 40^  C.  (at  which  point  it 
freezes),  on  account  of  its  non-adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  tube 
and  consequent  convex  surface,  and  its  great  sensitiveness  to  even  the 
slightest  change  in  temperature.  Absolute  alcohol,  although  admirably 
adapted  for  very  low  temperatures,  cannot  be  used  for  measuring  heat 
intensity  above  78.3°  C.  (172.9°  F.),  its  boiling-point.  The  space  above 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  deprived  of  air,  so  as  to  insure  the  ready  and 
uniform  rise  of  the  liquid  when  expanded  by  heat. 

As  all  glass  vessels  continue  to  contract  for  some  time  after  they 
have  been  made,  absolutely  correct  measurement  of  temperature  can 
only  be  obtained  if  the  error  of  the  thermometer  is  known  and  then 
applied  for  correction  of  the  reading.  Clinical  thermometers,  used  by 
physicians  for  taking  the  temperature  of  fever  patients,  should  in- 
variably be  supplied  with  a  certificate  showing  their  error,  as  this  may 
in  some  cases  amount  to  nearly  J  degree.  Since  1901  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment has  had  in  operation  a  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  clinical  thermometers 
may  be  examined  and  certificated.  The  following  is  the  method 
pursued :  After  careful  examination  for  defects  of  construction,  the 
thermometer  is  compared  with  the  standard  thermometers  of  the 
bureau  at  the  four  test-jx)ints  96°,  100°,  104°,  and  108°,  two  indepen- 
dent comparisons  being  made  at  each  point.  If  the  two  tests  at  any 
point  differ  by  more  than  0.15°  F.,  or  if  the  mean  of  the  two  tests 
gives  a  correction  in  excess  of  0.3°,  the  thermometer  is  rejected. 
Moreover,  errors  in  the  intervals  between  test-points  must  not  exceed 
0.3°  F.;  for  example,  if  the  correction  at  96°  is  0.3°,  and  at  100°, 
0.1°,  the  error  in  the  interval  would  l)e  0.4°,  and  the  thermometer  would 
be  rejected.  Careful  examination  of  the  index  is  also  made,  and  if 
upon  trial,  by  means  of  a  special  whirling  device,  the  index  fails  to 
return  to  its  original  position,  showing  that  it  is  too  difficult  to  shake 
down,  the  thermometer  is  rejected.  The  results  of  these  examinations, 
in  tabulated  form,  are  furnished  the  applicant  who  submits  the  ther- 
mometers, and  thus  the  exact  error  of  each  theromometer  becomes 
known.  Pharmacists  who  supply  physicians  with  clinical  thermometers 
should  demand  that  each  instrument  l)e  supplied  with  a  government 
certificate.  All  clinical  thermometers  should  be  "seasoned"  or  "aged" 
for  a  year  or  two  l)efore  they  are  examined,  so  that  any  error  found 
may  remain  constant. 

ExiKTiraents  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  have  shown  that 
where  ordinary  domestic  glass  is  used  in  making  all  parts  of  the 
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th^mometer,  the  average  increase  in  the  reading  at  the  end  of  two 
months  b  0.3  of  a  degree,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months  0.68  of 
a  degree.  If  French  hard  glass  or  Jena  normal  glass  is  used,  the 
average  change  in  the  reading  at  the  end  of  two  months  has  been 
found  to  be  only  0.06  of  a  degree,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months 
0.11  of  a  degree.  Some  manufacturers  of  thermometers  now  make 
the  bulb  of  hard  glass  (because  the  contraction  of  this  part  of  the 
instrument  causes  the  greatest  error)  and  the  stem  of  softer  glass. 

Since  1893  thermometers  of  great  accuracy,  intended  for  very 
high  temperatures,  up  to  550®  C.  (1022®  F.),  have  been  made  in 
Germany,  of  special  glass,  known  as  "Jena  resistance  glass*',  which  is 
very  hard  and  non-contractile.  In  order  to  prevent  boiling  of  the 
mercur}',  which  ordinarily  occurs  at  about  357°  C.  (674.6®  F.),  the 
capillar^'  tube  is  expanded  at  the  upper  end  and  filled  above  the  mer- 
curial column  with  compressed  dry  carbon  dioxide.  Thermometers 
of  still  higher  range  have  been  manufactured  in  which  the  indicator 
consists  of  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium,  instead  of  mercury,  and 
which  may  be  used  for  temperatures  as  high  as  650®  C.  (1202®  F.). 
The  alloy  b  also  enclosed  in  "resistance  glass,"  and  the  space  above 
the  alloy  b  filled  with  nitrogen  at  such  pressure  that  when  the  bulb 
becomes  red-hot  the  pressure  inside  b  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  glass  of  the  bulb  b  attacked  by  the  alloy  and  stained  brown;  but 
thb  occurs  at  the  time  of  filling,  and  the  coating  then  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glass  protects  it  from  further  action. 

For  regbtering  still  higher  temperatures,  instruments  known  as 
p\Tometers  are  employed,  which  are,  however,  not  very  trustworthy; 
they  are  of  two  kinds:  Wedgwood's  p>Tometer,  based  on  the  contraction 
of  clay,  and  Brogniart's  pyrometer,  based  on  the  expansion  of  metab. 
\Mien  it  b  desired  to  note  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature  reached 
during  any  fixed  time,  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  so 
constructed  that  a  small  metallic  or  glass  indicator  b  carried  to  the 
highest  point  when  the  volume  again  changes,  are  used. 

Three  different  thermometric  registers,  known  as  the  Fahrenheit, 
Reaumur,  and  centigrade  scales,  are  in  use.  The  centigrade  scale  is 
used  in  France,  and  b  now  universlly  employed  for  scientific  purposes, 
while  the  Fahrenheit  scale  b  in  common  use  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  R&tumur  scale  b  ordinarily  used  in  Germany. 
The  graduations  of  all  three  scales  are  arbitrary,  yet  based  upon 
careful  observations  of  their  respective  authors.  Fahrenheit,  a 
German,  who,  while  living  in  Holland,  invented  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer in  1714,  divided  hb  scale  ranging  from  0®  to  96®,  according 
to  three  fixed  points.  The  first  point,  marked  zero,  was  found  by 
noting  the  level  to  which  the  mercury  fell  in  the  thermometer  when 
the  instrument  was  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  water,  ice,  and  ammonium 
chloride  (or  sea  salt),  supposed  at  that  time  to  produce  the  greatest 
coU  attainable.  The  proportions  used  by  Fahrenheit  for  thb  experi- 
ment are  unknown,  and  have  not  been  duplicated  since.    The  second 
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point  was  obtained  by  placing  tlie  thermometer  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
water  or  in  melting  ice.  and  indicated  the  level  to  which  the  mercury 
fell  when  thus  immersed.  This  point  was  called  the  beginning  of 
freezing,  and  corresponded  with  the  32d  division  of  Falirenheit's  scale, 
The  third  point  was  that  reached  by  the  mercury  upon  introducing  the 
thermometer  into  the  mouth  of  a  healthy  man,  and  holding  it  there  tor 
It  few  minutes.  The  scale  was  afterward  extended  to  600°.  The  origin 
of  the  degree  212  for  boiling  water  was  probably  accidental,  since 
[''lUirenhcit  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  boiling  point  of  water 
aa  u  fixed  point,  and  had  no  intention  of  dividing  the  interval  between 
his  zero  and  the  boiling-point  of  water  Into  212  parts.  It  is  probable 
that  the  212th  division  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  after  extension,  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  the 
boiling-point  of  water.  The  present  Fahrenheit  scale  is  evidently  not 
identical  with  the  ori^al,  but  the  result  of  improved  methods;  for 
while  tlie  temperatiu*  of  the  human  body  was  marked  at  96°  on  the 
original  scale,  it  stands  at  98.l»  on  the  scale  now  in  use.  Reaumur,  a 
Frenchman,  about  1730,  found  that  IfMK)  volumes  of  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  J  water  expanded  to  1()S()  volumes  between  the  freezing 
and  l)oiling-points  of  water,  and  he  marked  these  extremes  as  0  and 
mi  respectively,  dividing  the  intervening  space  into  80  parts.  Celsius. 
a  Swede,  in  1742,  proposed  a  scale  with  0  at  the  boiling-p«)int  of  water 
and  IIX)  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  This  scale  was  modified 
and  inverted  by  Christin,  of  France,  and  Stromer,  of  Sweden,  imle- 
pendently,  in  1743,  and  thus  the  present  centigrade  scale  was  intro- 
(luccil.  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  centesimal  division  of  the 
tliermometric  scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling-points  of  water 
wna  first  made  by  Linne,  the  famous  Swedish  botanist,  for  use  in 
greenhouses. 

When  writing  tempi^ratures  on  the  different  scales,  it  is  customary 
to  nsi'  the  abbreviations  F.  or  Fahr.  for  F'ahrenheit,  C.  or  Cent,  for 
n-ntigrade,  and  U.  or  U^aum.  for  Reaumur;  as,  ^2°  F.,  100°  C.,  and 
KO"  It.  On  all  the  scales  the  degrees  are  divided  into  I'liis  and 
mittut  degrees  as  they  may  be  above  or  below  the  zero  point;  the 
latter  IwJiig  always  distinguished  by  the  prefix  of  the  —  sign,  and 
whenever  this  sign  is  wanting  the  degrees  of  heat  are  understood  to 
lu'  ulHi^e  zero;  thus  18°  F.  would  indicate  18 degrees  above  0,  although 
14  liogrei's  l>elow  the  freezing  point,  etc. 

MVig-  79  illustrates  the  relative  graduation  on  the  respective  ther- 
■ietric  svahs. 
b  rqual  spares  on  the  (rentigrnde  and  Fahrenheit  scales  are  divided 
I  100  and   181)  degn-es,  respi'etively,  it  follows  that  each  degree 
Ttlc  former  scale  is  equal  to  1.8  degrees  on  the  latter;  and  since 
SU  Jpgrres  on  the  Heiinninr  scale  equal  ISO  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit 
leh  degree  of  the  former  must  «>rrcspond  to  2.2.1  degrees  of 
'  bumur  degree  is  equal  to  1.25  centigrade 
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The  following  rules  for  the  conversion  of  thermometric  values  are 
useful. 

To  convert  centigrade  into  Fahrenheit:  Multiply  by  1,8  and  add 
32;  for  any  number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  freezing-point  on 
the  centigrade  scale  when  multiplied  by  1.8  yields  the  corresponding 
number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  freezing  point  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale. 


/^ 


eo* 


0* 


n^ 


100 


/C?\ 


2IZ 


32* 


/ 


B.P 


f.P 
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v^  ^^  v^/ 

FlO.  70. — Reaumur,  centigrade,  and  Fahrenheit  thermometers. 


To  convert  Fahrenheit  into  centigrade:  Subtract  32  and  divide  by 
\J^\  for  any  number  of  degrees  alwve  or  below  the  frei»zing  point  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  when  divided  by  1.8  yields  the  correspoiuiing 
number  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  freezing-point  on  the  centigrade 


To  convert  R^umur  into  Fahrenheit,  or  Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur 
subafiiute  225  for  1.8  in  the  preceding  ndes. 
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To  convert  centigrade  into  R&umur,  dimde  6y  1.25;  and  to  convert 
R&iumur  into  centigrade,  mvUiply  by  1 .25. 

Examples :  Convert  25^  C.  into  F. ;  2R  X  1.8  =  45,  and  45  +  32-77.    Answer,  77®  P. 

C5onvert-15°  C.  into  F. ;  -15x1.  8  = -27.  and  -27  +  32-5.    Answer,  S""  F. 

Convert -40°  C.  into  F.; -40x1.8- -72.  and -72 +  32- -40.  Answer,  - 40^' F. 

Convert  60°  F.  into  C. ;  60  -  32  -  28,  and  28  + 1.8  - 15.55 +.    Answer,  15.56  +  °  C 

Convert  18°  F.  into  C;  18-32- -14,  and  - 14  +  1.8  -  -  7.77 +.  Answer, 
—  7.77  +  °  C 

Convert  -12.5°  F.  into  C:  -12.5-32=  -44.5,  and  -  44.5 -^  1.8  -  -24.72+. 
Answer  ~— 24  72  +  °  C 

Convert  30°  B.  into  F. ;  30  X  2.25 -  67.5,  and  67.5  -I  32  =  99.5.    Answer,  99.5°  F. 

Convert  -  5°  R.  into  F. :  -  5  x  2.25  -  -  11.25,  and  - 11.25  +  32  -  20.76.  Answer, 
20.75°  F. 

Convert  50°  F.  into  R. ;  50  -  32  =  18,  and  18  -i-  2.25  -  8.    Answer,  8°  R. 

Convert  4°  F.  into  R. ;  4  -  32  -  -  28,  and  -  28 -i- 2.25  -  - 12.4.    Answer,  - 12.4°  R. 

Convert  60°  C.  into  R. ;  60  -i- 1.25  =  48.     Answer,  48°  R. 

Convert  -  8°  C.  into  R. ;  -  8  +  1.25  =  -  6.4.    Answer,  -  6.4°  R. 

Convert  28°  R.  into  C. ;  28  X  1 .25  =  35.    Answer,  35°  C. 

Convert  -7.5°  R.  intoC;  -7.5X1.25-  -9.37+.    Answer,  -9.37  +  ®  a 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  description  and  requirements 
for  standard  thermometers  intended  for  determination  of  the  boiling- 
point  and  melting-point  of  substances:  The  bulbs  are  to  be  of  Jena 
16  III  normal  glass  or  Coming  normal  thermometer  glass.  The  stems 
may  be  made  of  other  white  enamel  back  glass  tubing  having  a  circular 
cross  section;  the  diameter  of  the  capillary  must  not  be  greater  than 
0.1  mm.  The  diameter  of  the  stem  is  to  be  5.5  mm.  (to  within  0.3  mm.) 
and  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  bulb  must  not  be  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  stem.  The  thermometers  are  to  have  a  pear-shaped 
reservoir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  capillary  having  a  volume  at  least 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  entire  graduated  portion  of  the  stem. 

The  thermometers  should  be  so  thoroughly  annealed  that  there  will 
be  no  appreciable  change  in  the  indications  after  long  continued 
exposure  to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  scale.  They  should  be 
standardized  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington, .and  the 
maximum  error  at  any  temperature  below  100°  C.  (212**  F.  must 
not  exceed  0.5  nor  exceed  1.0  in  the  interval  between  100°  and  350°  C. 
(212°  and  662°  F.). 

Thermometers  reading  over  200°  C.  (392°  F.)  must  be  filled  under 
pressure  sufficient  to  prevent  the  mercury  column  from  boiling  or 
breaking  up  into  small  pieces. 

A  set  of  five  thermometers  is  recommended,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
graduated  into  one-half  degree  intervals,  the  length  of  a  one  degree 
interval  Ix^ing  1.5  to  2  mm.    They  range  as  follows: 

Thermometer  No.  1  is  to  be  graduated  from  10.5°  to  125.5°  C; 
No.  2  is  to  be  graduated  from  98°  to  225°  C. ;  No.  2  A  is  to  be  graduated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ice  point  from  1°  to  2°,  above  which  is  to 
be  a  small  enlargement  in  the  capillary,  and  then  a  graduated  portion 
extending  from  98°  to  250.5°  C;  No.  3  is  to  be  graduated  from  198° 
to  350.5°  C,\  No.  3  A  is  to  be  graduated  into  half  degrees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ice  point  from  — 1°  to   -|-4°,  above  which  is  to 
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be  a  small  enlargement  in  the  capillary,  and  a  graduated  portion 
extending  from  198**  to  350.5**  C. 

As  an  auxiliary  thermometer  for  emergent  stem  corrections^  a 
standard  thermometer  from  15  to  20  cm.  (6  to  8  in.)  in  length  may  be 
used,  graduated  from  20°  to  100**  C.  into  degrees. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  ordinary  long  thermometer  for 
temperatures  above  100**  C,  which  might  frequently  prove  annoying 
and  give  rise  to  inaccuracies  in  scientific  work,  special  short  ther- 
mometers have  been  devised,  made  of  Jena  normal  glass,  and  known 
in  the  trade  as  Anschiitz  thermometers.  They  are  about  15  cm. 
(6  in.)  long  and  6  nmi.  (\  in.)  in  diameter,  and  come  in  sets  of  seven, 
all  of  which  are  graduated  in  one-fifth  degree  intervals,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lowest  one,  are  all  filled  with  nitrogen;  they  correspond 
practically  to  the  official  standard  thermometers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  pharmacy  arbitrary  terms  are  frequently  employed  to  indicate 
temperatures  suitable  for  certain  operations;  thus  the  term  gentle  heat 
indicates  a  temperature  between  32**  and  38**  C.  (90**-100**  F.),  and 
the  term  moderate  heat  is  employed  when  a  temperature  between  45** 
and  50^  C.  (113**-122**  F.)  is  to  be  used  and  not  exceeded. 


CHAPTER  V. 
COLLECTION  AND   PRESERVATION  OF  CRUDE   DRUGS. 

Although  the  collection  and  preparation  of  vegetable  drugs  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmacist,  but  are  carried  on,  often  in  a 
small  way,  by  special  drug-gatherers  and  -collectors,  it  is  thought  fit 
to  refer  to  the  subject  here. 

The  various  parts  of  plants  used  in  medicine  cannot  be  gathered 
indifferently  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  since  the  peculiar  juices  of 
the  plant  in  which  its  activity  resides  are  more  abundant  in  some 
parts  than  others  at  certain  periods  of  the  plant's  growth.  Roots 
of  annual  plants  should  be  gathered  immediately  before  the  time 
of  flowering;  those  of  biennials,  either  late  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year 
or  early  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  plant  above  ground;  perennial  roots  should  not  be  gathered 
until  after  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  in  some  cases  even  four  or 
five  years  are  allowed  for  full  maturity.  Fleshy  roots  should  be  sliced, 
either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  previous  to  drying,  in  order  to 
expose  a  larger  surface  to  the  air;  while  smaller  and  fibrous  roots  do 
not  require  this  treatment.  WTien  artificial  heat  is  used  in  drying  roots, 
a  temperature  of  50**  to  55**  C.  (about  122*^  to  131°  F.)  is  suflScient, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  succulent  roots,  where  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  65.5*^  C.  (150**  F.). 

Barks  of  trees  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring,  but  those  of  shrubs 
in  the  autumn,  for  at  these  seasons  they  are  most  readily  separated 
from  the  wood.  Only  the  inner  bark  being  employed,  the  outer 
epidermis  should  be  removed. 

Leaves  begin  to  lose  their  activity  after  the  flowers  appear,  for 
the  juices  of  the  plant  then  go  toward  nourishing  the  latter;  they 
shouki  therefore  be  collected  when  fully  developed,  before  they 
begin  to  wither.  Leaves  of  biennials  should  be  collected  during 
the  second  season. 

Herbs  are  generally  understood  to  mean  the  whole  plant,  although 
the  root  b  frequently  rejected;  they  should  be  gathered  when  in 
flower.  If  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  used  with  the  stem,  the  latter 
should  be  collected  before  the  flowers  appear,  but  after  foliation. 

Flowers  are  preferably  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  developed 
(expanded),  since  odor  and  crolor  are  then  more  pronounced;  the  red 
or  French  rose  offers  a  striking  example.  They  shouki  be  collected 
in  the  morning,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared,  and  be  dried,  without 
artificial  heat,  in  the  shade. 

(lOS) 
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Fruits  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe;  but  seeds, 
the  least  perishable  of  vegetable  productions,  must  be  perfectly  ripe, 
and  require  very  little  dr^'ing. 

Crude  vegetable  drugs  are  rarely  deprived  of  all  their  inherent 
moisture  by  the  drug-gatherers,  and  invariably  reabsorb  moisture 
when  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere;  before  such  drugs  can  be 
mechanically  subdivided  they  frequently  require  a  further  drj'ing  by 
artificial  heat,  which  is  effected  by  spreading  the  material  loosely  on 
perforated  shelves  in  ventilated  apartments  heated  by  steam.  While 
drugs  containing  volatile  constituents,  such  as  buchu,  valerian^ 
m\Trh,  spices,  etc.,  demand  a  moderate  heat,  others  again  can  be 
strongly  heated  until  they  become  brittle,  as,  for  instance,  squill;  a 
temperature  kept  at  or  below  45°  C.  (113®  F.)  will  not  prove  injurious 
in  any  case. 

The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  freshly  gathered  botanical 
drugs  varies  considerably,  ranging  from  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  barks 
and  w*ood  to  as  much  as  80  per  cent.,  or  more  in  some  roots  and  leaves, 
and  the  object  of  thorough  drying  is  partly  to  reduce  the  bulk,  but 
chiefly  to  preserve  the  drug  for  future  use;  for  if  vegetable  drugs 
be  packed  away  in  a  moist  condition  they  soon  begin  to  mould,  or 
become  heated,  and  undergo  rapid  deterioration.  The  following 
table  by  Tschirch  shows  the  average  loss  in  weight  by  drying,  of  a 
number  of  well  know^  drugs: 


Name  of  dni«. 

Lofli. 

Name  of  drus. 

LOOB. 

Althapa, 

75 

per 

cent. 

Glycyrrhiza, 

67  per  cent. 

Arnica  flowers. 

80 

Mezcreum, 

50 

HcUadonna  leaves, 

82 

Peppermint, 

80 

Belladonna  root, 

62 

Sqinll, 

75 

(\'ilAmus, 

75 

Stramonium  leaves, 

55 

Colrhiciini  root, 

66 

Taraxacum, 

78 

Dii^talLs, 

80 

Valerian, 

75 

The  loss  in  weight  resulting  from  thorough  drying  of  drugs  is  in 
many  cases  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  drie<l  article,  as  in  opium  and  other  alkaloidal  or  resinous  drugs. 
If  opium  (t>ntaining  10  per  cent,  of  morphine  and  25  per  cent,  of 
moL^ture  l)e  dried  perfectly,  the  loss  in  weight  will  amount  to  ont^ 
fourth,  but  the  relative  proportion  of  active  principle  is  increased 
one-third;  jalap  tubers  containing  8  per  cent,  of  resin  and  34  per 
cent,  of  moisture  will  lose  upon  drying  about  one-third  of  their  weight, 
but  the  proportion  of  resin  present  is  increased  50  per  c*ent.  Dried 
botanical  drugs  are  best  preserved  in  cool,  dry  rooms  in  containers 
which  shall  exclude  sunlight,  but  permit  of  free  circulation  of  air; 
(KloroiLs  drugs  should  always  be  kept  separate  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
tamination of  others;  for  instance,  a  bale  of  buchu,  valerian,  or 
sassafras  should  never  be  stored  by  the  side  of  senna  leaves,  elm-bark, 
or  flaxseed. 

As  crude  dnigs  reach  the  pharmacist  they  are  frequently  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  offered  for  sale,  or  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
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of  medicines,  on  account  of  impurities  present,  and  the  process  of 
garbling  is  a  very  necessary  operation.  The  object  of  garbling,  or 
picking,  is  to  remove,  besides  impurities  and  adulterations,  decayed 
and  deteriorated  portions  of  the  drug,  which  not  only  mar  the  appear- 
ance but  are  apt  to  contaminate  the  still  healthy  portion,  and  soon 
render  the  whole  worthless.  Senna  leaves  are  often  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  proportion  of  stems,  broken  capsules,  and  dust,, 
not  to  speak  of  the  fraudulent  admixtures  of  stones,  shells,  etc.,  made 
by  the  gatherer  or  exporter  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  weight; 
as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  impurities  has  been  taken  from  what  was 
bought  as  prime  senna.  Juniper  berries  are  never  free  from  unripe 
and  decayed  fruit,  dirt,  and  worm-eaten  portions,  which  should  be 
carefully  removed.  Fibrous  roots,  as  spigelia,  wild  ginger,  serpentaria, 
and  the  like,  require  to  be  freed  from  adhering  dirt  and  other  roots 
that  grow  side  by  side  with  them,  and  have  become  mixed  through 
careless  gathering.  Although  some  drugs  are  found  in  much  better 
condition  than  others,  there  is  none  which  may  not  be  improved  in 
appearance,  even  if  it  be  only  to  have  the  fine  dust  and  dirt  removed, 
as  in  the  case  of  sassafras,  wild  cherry,  crushed  oak  bark,  etc.;  lyoo- 
podium,  fennel,  flaxseed,  and  similar  drugs  should  be  well  shaken 
in  a  suitable  sieve,  to  remove  foreign  matter,  before  putting  them 
away  in  containers:  and  the  careful  pharmacist  will  find  that  this 
little  extra  labor  is  readily  appreciated  by  his  patrons,  who  are  apt 
to  judge  a  man  largely  by  the  appearance  ol  his  wares.  Even  vegetable 
powders,  such  as  ipecac,  nutgall,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
must  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  preferably  bolting  cloth,  to  remove 
coarse  particles  which  unfit  them  for  dispensing  purposes,  and  which 
have  in  some  instances  been  found  to  amount  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  powdered  drug. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MECHANICAL  SUBDIVISION  OF  DRUGS. 

Before  anploying  vegetable  drugs  in  the  various  pharmaceutical 
preparationa,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
cDDuninutioD,  or  of  powder,  more  or  less  coarse  or  fine  as  the  nature 
of  the  drug  and  the  desired  preparation  may  demand.  By  simple 
coDtusion  is  generally  understood  a  rather  coarse  division,  brought 
about  by  cnishiog  or  bruising  in  suitable  apparatus  preparatory  to 
finer  reduction;  for  small  operations 
an  iron  or  brass  mortar  of  bell  or  um 
shape  is  employed,  which  should  be 
deep  and  with  a  broad  inner  base,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  80,  the  pestle  being  of 
sucli  length  and  weight  as  will  enable 
the  operator  to  exercise  considerable 
fwre  if  necessary.  In  contusing  sub- 
stances only  such  a  quantity  should 
be  placed  in  the  mortar  at  one  time  as 
to  cover  the  bottom  for  the  depth  of 
an  indi  or  two;  and  to  avoid  loss  or 
unpleasant  results  from  the  escape  of 
-  dust  or  particles  of  drug,  a  cover,  pro- 
\'ided  with  a  hole  through  which  the 
pestle  passes,  should  be  used.  In  place 
of  the  mortar  and  pestle  a  cutting 
knife  can  frequently  be  used  with 
■dvantage.  The  Champion  knife  No. 
2,  Fig.  81,  made  by  the  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  well  adapted  for  the  coarse  division 
of  roots,  barks,  and  herbs,  as  it  com- 
bines a  drawing  motion  with  pressure 
while  cutting  the  material.  When 
(grating  on  large  quantities,  steam 
power  b  necessary,  and  the  best  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  that 
known  as  Mead's  disintegrator  (see  Viga.  82,  83,  and  84).  The  grinding 
b  done  in  this  mill  by  hardened  steel  beaters  securely  riveted  on  both 
sides  of  a  steel  disk.  These  beaters  revolve  on  the  feeding  side  of  the 
mill  between  corrugated  rings.  The  beaters  catch  the  material  as  it 
entera  the  mill  and  beat  it  against  the  corrugates  until  it  is  sufficiently 
fine  to  pass  between  the  disk  and  the  face  of  the  ring;  as  soon  as  it 
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passes  here  it  is  yii  the  discharge  side  of  the  mill,  and  all  that  ia 
sufficiently  fine  is  immediately  driven  out  by  the  beaters  on  the  bai-k 


Mend' 8  diaiiiWgnitor. 


Fio,  83.— 8ido  view. 


Fill,  S4.— '1.  (mrtii.ii  iif  utmtl 
■men;  h,  •Htioa  o[  romiBnlnl 
rinB;  c.  *tMl  tU*k  iritli  liea(«ra 


(if  tht-  disk.  What  b  not  sufficiently  fine 
to  discharge  Is  caught  by  these  back  beaters 
an<l  iieaten  against  the  screens  until  fine 
enough  to  pass  through.  The  screens  are 
made  of  square  steel,  and  present  a  grinding 
surface  to  the  beaters  and  a  discharging 
surfac-e  between  each  bar;  they  are  '2  inches 
in  width  and  extend  around  three-fourths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  mill,  thus  giving  a 
large  discharging  surface  without  diminish- 
ing the  grinding  surface.  The  material  as 
it  is  ground  falls  into  the  box  or  room 
below.  The  most  effective  work  is  achieved 
with  the  disintegrator  running  at  high  speed, 
:ilK.H)  revolutions  per  minute;  under  such 
conditions  6()0  pounds  of  wild-cherry  bark 
can  be  finely  crushed  in  an  hour. 

The   production   of   very    fine    powders 
of  drugs   ha.s  long   since  passed   into  tlie 
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haitds  of  the  (inig  inlller,  and  even  the  coarser  powders  uitended 
for  pcrcoiatitin  an:  today  prepared  by  only  a  small  nutober  of 
pbannacl-fts.  For  tlie  latter  purpose  the  drug  mills  shown  in  Figs. 
K5.  Ml.  S7,  and  S.S  wilt  be  found  very  desirable.  In  the  New  B  Swift 
mill  lltf  grinding  is  done  between  plates  placed  horizontally,  while 
in  the  Enu-rprisc  mill  they  arc  pla«-d  vertically.  The  grinding  surfaces 
of  h«n!i  mills  <-on3i-xt  of  circular  chilled-iron  eastings  studded  with 
coorcntrie  rows  of  sharp  teeth,  those  of  one  plate  fitting  between  those 
oi  ihc  oilier.  The  teetli  decrease  in  size  towai'd  the  center,  and  the 
finptipss  iif  the  powder  is  regulated  by  a  pair  of  screws,  by  means 
of  whidi  tile  plates  are  made  to  approximate  each  other.  One 
ol  the  pUtcs  b  stationary  while  the  other  revolves.    Separate  sets 


of  jilatcs  f«»r  <i)arsc  and  for  very  Bnc  grinding  ean  lie  had  for  the 
RiiHs.  Care  should  t>e  taken  to  {lean  the  mill  thoroughly  after  each 
opcrmtion,  else  the  remaining  dust  will  surely  i-ontaminate  the  drug 
aaX  fTWuwl.  The  simplest  nietliod  of  cleaning  Is  to  run  sawdust 
tfanmgh  the  mill  n'pi-atcdly:  then  lixisen  the  screws  and  r<.-niovv  the 
(riftdins  pJales,  so  as  to  wash  these  with  hot  water,  if  necessary,  and 
dry  qiiiclJy.  A  gt\-at  mistake  often  niwie  by  the  incxperiennvd  is  the 
sttunpt  to  produce  fine  powders  at  once  by  screwing  the  plates  close 
lii)Ii^h(Tr,  inateail  of  grinding  the  drug  coarsely  at  first  and  gradually 
ti^trnitij!  tile  mill :  the  first  plan  is  apt  to  cause  the  material  to  become 
iKfltrd  uiil  cake,  while  tlie  second  plan  will  achieve  the  desiretl  end 
nmre  pirrfeclly,  with  fur  less  ei^penditure  of  manual  labor  and  wca.r 
of  DiAdiinery. 
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For  grinding  small  qiiantitii.>s  at  the  dispensing  coimter  the  No.  450 
Enterprise  mill  (Fig.  S9j  is  adniintbly  uilupU'd ;  it  is  constructed  on  the 


Fio,  87, — En Urrp rise  drug  mill  iclassd.) 


Flo.  88.— Entprpriw  dmit  will 

8ume  principle  ns  the  larger  Enterprise  mill  shown  in  Figs.  87  and  8 
All  the  befor^mentioncd  hand  mills  can  l>e  openi-d  horiziintalli 
^wn  va  the  illuslrations,  by  means  of  a  thumb-Hcrew  and  hinge; 
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tbus  the  interior  msy  be  readily  exposed  to  view  for  examlnatioo  or 
ctMning.  The  material  is  supplied  through  a  capacious  hopper,  with 
ita  base  specially  arranged  for  crushing  the  drug  into  ooarse  particles. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  materia)  should  be  fed  to  tlie  mill  depends 
rntirely  iipun  the  character  of  the  drug,  as  some  drugs  will  soften 
itoclrr  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure,  while  others  are  not  afTected 
at  aJI.  Substances  like  vanilla,  which  caimut  he  heated  l>efore  powder- 
ing, tm  acooimt  of  the  rapid  loss  of  tlie  aromatic-  principle,  must  be 
redun^  in  the  soft  condition ;  and,  although  the  old  method  of  grinding 
wkh  sugar  or  dean  sand  b  still  largely  in  use,  it  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  process  of  cutting.  (Jrinding  or  powdering  vanilla  has  a  tendency 
loprtst.iuut  the  soft  pulp,  which  soon  retards  the  reduction  of  the  tough 
fiber  and  requires  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  labor.  If  vanilla  be 
reduc'cd  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
fineness  for  percolation  by  means  of 
a  rapid-acting  cutter,  it  retains  prac- 
tically its  original  condition,  no  pulp 
being  expressed,  and  a  powder  is 
obtained  far  superior  to  that  by 
grinding  with  sand  or  sugar.  Fig.  90 
represents  the  American  mince-mcat 
chopper,  an  a]»paratus  admirably 
adapted  to  the   cutting  of  vanilla. 


T*a~  M.—Eauitpiiae  ilnuc  mill  No.  ISO. 


Fici.  90.— Cmtt 


and  fiirt  suggested  for  thi.s  purpose,  man,\  years  ago,  bj-  the  late 
N.  H.  Jcniiinjcs,  of  Bahimore.  The  large  knife  blade  with  which 
the  cutting  U  efferted  must  l>e  kept  well  sharpened.  As  the  cylinder 
rrvolvra  with  each  turn  of  the  lever,  fresh  particles  of  the  material 
are  continually  presented  to  the  knife,  and  disintegration  is  ra])idly 
adiievnl,  white  the  aroma  and  virtue  of  the  vanilla  are  kept  intact. 

The  grinding  of  drugs  on  a  large  scale,  and  particularlj'  into  very 
fine  powder,  i.-*  accomplished  either  in  huhr-stone  mills,  iron  mills, 
Mich  as  tlie  Bogardus  eccentric  mill,  or  stone  "chaser"  mills.  In  the 
bett-nikiaeti  mill  grinding  is  ctTccted  between  two  large  stone  disks 
pland  horizantttll\'  and  pruvided  with  numerous  furrows  to  facilitate 
the  paaeage  of  the  ground  ch'ug  from  the  center  to  the  circumference; 
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one  of  the  disks  is  stationary^Jn  some  mills  the  upper,  and  in  others 
the  lower — while  the  other  revolves,  the  material  being  fed  through 
an  opening  in  the  lenter  of  the  upper  stone.    By  suitable  approxima- 
tion of  the  stone  disks,  powders 
^^^  various  degrees  of   fineness  can 

^^^^^^        produced. 

^^^^1^^         Fig.    91    represents    one   of    the 
^^^^^^^H     smaller   power   mills,   known    as    a 
^^^^^^g       pot  mill,  well  adapted  for  grinding 
,  ^^^^^^^        small    quantities    of    drugs,    wliich 

^l    Jy^V  could  not  be  reduced  economically 

kJ^^^^H^^  in  »  large  mill.    The  grinding  is  ao 

l^^^D^^^^^^  coniplishe<i  by  means  of  heavy  iron 

^Ql^^^^r    ■    %  balls,  which  eru.sh  the  material  a3 

^^^^r        ■    \  they   revolve    within   the   pot,   the 

W^m  ■     %  latter  being  provided  with  a  tight 

W^m  J     %  cover  to  prevent  loss  of  powder. 

II  \  Substances  liable  to  become  heated 

■  I  —^      ^  and  to  cake  when  ground  in  ordi- 

I^^^wIf  nary  milts,  such  as  vegetable  extracts, 

^^0^^  pepsin,  etc.,  can  be  reduced  to  an 

impalpable  powder  in  the  so-called 
1  iu.  ji.— Put  mill.  pebble  or  jar  mills  now  in  use  by  all 

the  leading  manufacturers  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  These  mills  do  not  crush  or  cut  the  material, 
hut  grind  principally  by  friction,  the  effect  being  produced  by  the 
sliding,  tumbling,  and  rolling  inside  of  porcelain  or  stone  cylindctSj 


gh 

la-  < 


L  encased  in  iron,  of  a  large  number  of  flint  or  porcelain  pebbles,  >. 
lUmut  the  sistc  of  large  walnuts,  mixed   with  the   substance   to  bej 
ground;  tlie  movement  is  caused  by  revolving  the  cylinder  at  a  regutff 
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Uted  but  slow  rate  of  speed — from  25  to  50  revolutions  per  minute. 
Fig.  ^2  represents  a  pebble  mill  with  jars  made  of  impervious  porcelain. 

The  portable  Bogardus  eccentric  mill  (Fig.  93)  is  a  great  favorite 
with  drug  millers,  as  it  can  be  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  without 
becoming  heated,  and  discharges  the  ground  material  promptly  with- 
out danger  of  choking.  Both  grinding  plates  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  on  centers  which  are  about  one  or  two  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  hence  the  name  eccentric;  this  arrangement  causes  the  material 
between  the  plates  to  be  moved  about  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  plates  at  every  point,  and  subjected  to  a  pecu- 
liar twisting,  cutting,  and  grinding  motion,  whereby  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
integrated, with  large  results  in  quantity  ground  and  the  expenditure 
of  but  little  power.  In  mills  with  a 
single  revolving  plate  (the  other  being 
stationary'),  one  plate  continually  de- 
scribes the  same  circle  on  the  other, 
so  that  material  ground  in  these  mills 
is  subject  to  motion  in  one  direction 
only,  hence  greater  power  and  more 
time  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result  than  If  the  material 
were  acted  upon  in  various  directions 
and  by  different  motions.  The  rate 
of  feeding  the  mill  is  controlled  by 
an  adjustable  slide  attached  to  the 
hopper,  and  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  powder  is  regulated  by  means  of 
a  siTcw  and  lever  controlled  by  a 
weight. 

The  so-called  chaser  mill  is  pre* 
ferred  when  large  quantities  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper, 
mu.-itar<!-seed,  and  the  like  are  to 
l>c  reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  Fig,  94  shows  a  sectional  view 
of  a  large  chaser  mill  in  use  at  the  drug  mills  of  Messrs.  Gilpin, 
Langdon  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  It  consists  of  two  large  stone  disks, 
or  granite  wheels,  connected  by  a  short  metallic  axle  with  a  revolving 
shaft,  which  compels  them  to  travel  in  fixed  lines  on  a  base  of  granite. 
The  name  chaser  mill  is  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  disks — called 
thiueni — which  appear  to  chase  each  other  in  their  travels  over  the 
stfine  Iwse.  The  grinding  of  any  material  suj)plicd  to  the  mill  is 
tffectMl  between  the  granite  base  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  chasers; 
by  means  of  iron  scrapers  appropriately  fastened  to  the  revolving 
shaft  the  material  b  continually  brought  under  the  grinding  e<lges 
again.  As  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  base  is  surrounded  by  a  curb, 
to  prevent  the  coarsely  ground  particles  from  mixing  with  the  finer 
powder,  which,  by  means  of  the  draught  created  by  the  rapid  revolution 


13.— Bognrdi 
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of  the  chasers,  h  carried  upward  and  over  the  sidt^  c»f  the  curb.  The 
whole  mill  is  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  compartment,  which  is  frequently 
pnivided  with  a  series  of  shelves  tor  the  purjiose  of  allowing  the  fine 
particles  of  powder  to  W  de|»sited  for  subsequent  convenient  colle<-tion. 
The  feeding  of  the  mill  Is  accomplished  througli  the  top  of  the  box,  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel  delivering  the  material  directly  npon  the  stone 
base. 

Siltmg.^n  order  to  produce  powder  of  uniform  fineness,  ' 
ground  substance  should  be  subjetted  to  the  separating  action  i 
some  perforated  medium,  whereby  division  into  coarser  and  lira 
particles  is  readily  elfected.  The  construction  of  ordinary  sieved 
is  too  well  known  to  require  special  description.     The  perforated 


Fki.  (14.— ChrT.-fT  mill. 


material  or  netting  used  may  be  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  tinned  win  _ 
hair  cloth  for  substances  affettcd  by  metal,  and  silken  cloth  for  very" 
fine  or  dusted  powders.  While  formerly  it  was  customar>-  to  express 
the  fineness  of  powders  by  numbers  which  represented  the  nnml>er  of 
meshes  jkt  linear  inch  of  the  sieve  through  which  the  i^wder  would 
pass,  the  particular  gauge  of  wire  being  indicated  in  each  case,  the 
Pharmacopti-ia  now  states  the  fineness  of  pow<!cred  and  granular 
substanecs  in  terms  of  the  maximum  diameU-r  of  the  particles  of 
powder  as  measured  by  the  width  of  opening  of  the  meshes  of  the 
sieves  from  which  they  receive  their  designating  numbers. 

The  old  sieve  iiumtx*rs  have  been  retained,  but  now  have  a  difTercnt 
mraning.  tliiis:  No.  UHl  powder  has  a  fineness,  in  diameter  of  iwrtielessi 
less  tban  U.14  millimeter;  No.  SO  or  very  fine  jiowder  has  a  finent 
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■  of  particles,  Jess  tlian  0,17  millimeter;  No.  GO  or  fine 
powder  h»&  m  fineness,  iii  diameter  of  particles,  less  than  0.23  milli- 
meter; Xo.  5l)  or  moderately  fine  powder  liaa  a  fineuess,  in  diameter 
of  parttdes,  less  ilian  0.28  millimeter;  No.  40  or  moderately  coarse 
powder  has  ■  fineness,  in  diameter  of  particles,  less  than  0.38  milli- 
meter; No.  30  powder  has  a  fineness,  in  diameter  of  particles,  less 
than  <>.■>!  nullimeter;  No.  20  or  coarse  powder  has  a  fineness,  in 
diameter  of  particles,  less  than  0.85  millimeter;  No.  12  very  coarse 
powtierha^  a  fineness  in  diameter  of  particles,  less  than  1,47  millimeters; 
No.  *i  powder  has  a  fineness,  in  diameter  of  particles,  less  than  3  milli- 
meters. 


While  It  is  impossible  to  Rrind  drugs  entirely  of  the  degree  of  fineness 
rvquirrd  for  many  puqM»ses,  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  finer  portion 
down  to  a  low  percentage  by  freqnent  sifting;  a  powder  of  a  specified 
ntnnbrr  must  meet  the  refinirements  given  above  for  that  number  of 
powder,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  it  must  not  pass  through  a  sieve 
of  a  lower  degn-c  tif  fineness.  It  should  also  be  Iwrne  in  mind  that 
some  parts  of  the  drug  can  W  gniund  more  readily  than  others;  it  is, 
tbcRfore.  neces.iary  to  mi-\  the  powder  thoroughly  after  the  grinding 
•ad  sifting  have  been  completed.  The  proper  handling  of  a  sieve 
cmnnot  he  definitely  described,  it  must  be  taught  practically;  this 
much,  however,  can  be  said— that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  force 
the  mntcriai  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  by  persi.<;tent  pressure 
of  the  hand,  which  will  cause  the  meshes  to  open  farther  and  allow 
coBfuer  particles  to  pass  through.     In  Fig.  95  is  shown  an  excellent 
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sifting  mafhinp  known  as  thf  rapid  sifter,  which  can  be  operated 
either  liy  hand  or  steam  power.  IJoth  wire  and  bolting  cinth  sievx-a 
can  be  used  in  this  machine,  in  which  the  sifting  Is  elTected  by  an 
oscillating  or  shaking  movement,  the  sifted  pow<!cr  being  received  in  a 
drawer.  It  is  dust-proof  and  made  in  different  sizt-a.  ()f  lute  yi-ars, 
sifters  and  mixers  rambineiJ  in  one  piece  of  apparatus  have  Ix*n 
preferred;  such  a  combination,  admirably  ndapte^l  ttt  the  wants  of 
the  pharmacist  wlio  manufactnri's  on  a  small  scale,  is  shovm  in  Kig. 
9fi.  Its  capacity  is  '>ll  pounds,  and  the  mixer  is  provided  with  a 
galvanized  double  spiral  agitator  so  arranged  tliat  when  the  sifted 
powders  come  in  contact  with  it  the  inside  spiral  carries  the  material 
one  way,  while  the  outside  spiral  carries  it  the  other;  thus  a  most 


Fiii.  W). — Liitliliuiii!  silltr.  Fiu.  Hi. — Escelaiur  imwdar  niUcr  and  sifter. 

thorougli  mixture  is  effected  in  a  short  time.  After  the  powders  have 
bi'en  mixed,  the  contents  may  W  withdrawn  by  meatus  of  a  slide  in  the 
bottom  of  the  circular  mixer.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  of  the  "  Light- 
ning" sifter  and  mixer  arc  manufactured,  and  can  be  supplied  with 
sieves  of  diiTerent  degrees  of  fineness.  Fig.  97  represents  the  extrlsior 
powder  mixer  and  sifter,  made  by  the  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Company, 
of  Hiitadelphiu,  in  which  the  mixing  is  effected  on  a  different  principle, 
by  means  of  paddk-s  and  brushi-s;  its  capacity  is  10  pounds.  These 
cumbined  sifters  and  mixers  are  well  adapted  fur  the  manufacture 
of  Seidlitz  mixture,  tooth  jwwder,  compound  Hi-orice  powder,  etc., 
without  the  anniiyance  of  dirt  and  dust. 

I'owdered  drugs  are  frecjiiently  offcrcti  at  prices  lower  than  thog 
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asked  for  a  good  quality  of  the  crude  drug;  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cost  is  enhanced  by  loss  in  drying  and  powdering,  expense  of 
grilling  (from  3  to  10  cents  per  pound),  and  other  incidentals.  There 
can  l)e  but  one  explanation  of  this  anomaly:  either  an  inferior  quality 
of  drug  has  been  ground,  or  admixtures  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  yield  of  the  powder.  According  to  Squibb,  the  average  loss  by 
powdering  (and  subsequent  drying)  of  the  following  drugs  has  been 
foun<i  to  be  for 


Acacia, 

Aloes  (Socotrine), 

Buchii, 

Caiitharides, 

C'aniamom, 

Catechu, 

C^inchona  (red), 

Cinchona  (yellow). 

Cinnamon  (cassia), 

Cubeh, 

Ergot, 

Gentian, 


0.80  per  cent. 
17.31 

2.00 

2.05 

6.02 

1.08 

1.58 

2.57 

2.61 

2.40 

3.62 
10.23 


« 
« 
« 

u 
u 
« 
tt 
It 


Ginger  (peeled) 

■Ipecac, 

Jalap. 

Myrrn, 

Opium, 

Podophyllum, 

Rhubarb, 

Sarsaparilla, 

Scammony, 

Squill, 

Tragacanth, 

Valerian, 


9.70 

per  cent 

1.91 

9.58 

5.80 

9.61 

0.75 

1.74 

0.70 

2.70 

3.60 

6.93 

1.88 

Gilpin,  Langdon  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  who  carry  on  very  extensive 
operations  as  drug  millers,  report  the  following  averages  of  loss  in 
grinding  drugs  for  percolation  in  accordance  with  pharmacopoeia! 
requirements: 


Aconite  Root, 
Belladonna  Leaves, 
Black  Haw  Bark, 
Ca^cara  Samda, 
Chinchooa  Bark, 
Calumba  Bark, 
Cubeba, 
Cn^ntian, 
HyoHcj'amus, 


20 

per 

cent^ 

23 

ii 

30 

u 

30 

u 

6 

it 

30 

tt 

6 

tt 

7 

tt 

32 

tt 

Licorice  Root, 

Nux  Vomica, 

Orange  Peel,  Bitter, 

Rhubarb^ 

Sarsapanlla, 

Squill, 

Taraxacum, 

Valerian, 

WUd  Cherry  Bark, 


5 

per 

cent 

36 

26 

5 

33 

12 

25 

35 

23 

Oiling  to  the  largely  increased  surface  exposed  to  light  and  air  in 
the  case  of  powdered  drugs,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion than  crude  drugs,  and  should  therefore  be  more  carefully  protected 
airaiiLst  moisture. 

Among  other  methods  for  the  mechanical  subdivision  of  drugs 
mav  Ik?  mentioned  trituration ^  which  consists  in  reduction  of  a  sub- 
stancr  to  ver>'  fine  powder  by  continued  attrition  of  the  particles 
Ix'tween  the  hard  surface  of  a  pestle  and  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a 
mortar.  Trituration  is  usually  applied  to  saline  and  similar  chemical 
sul>stances,  and  the  mortars  best  adapted  to  the  process  are  those  made 
of  W'etlgTiood  ware,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  9S.  A  rotary  motion 
of  the  pestle  accompanied  by  pressure  is  productive  of  the  best  results 
in  trituration,  the  circles  described  being  gradually  enlarged  from  the 
center  outward  and  back  again  to  the  center.  A  thin  layer  of  the 
material  should  be  kept  Ix^tween  the  pestle  and  the  sides  of  the  mortar. 
When  the  powder  begins  to  cake  and  fall  toward  the  center  of  the 
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murtar  a  spatula  should  be  run  around  the  sides  so  as  to  loosen  up  and 
muc  the  different  portions.  The  term  trituration  is  also  sometimes 
employed  to  designate  the  thorough  mixture  of  vegctatile  or  other 
powders  by  rubbing  them  well  together  in  a  mortar;  in  such  cases 
little  if  any  pressure  is  employed,  and  thorough  blending  of  the  mixtura] 
is  fascilitated  by  frequently  scraping  the  powder  from  both  pestla^ 
and  mortar  with  a  spatula. 

The  reduction  of  substances  to  fine  powder  by  triturating  them 
in  the  presence  of  a  liquid  having  do  solvent  effect  upon  them  b 
termed  levigalion.  The  process  is  usually  conducted  in  broad,  shallow 
mortars.  Formerly,  when  a  stone  slab  and  muller  were  employed, 
this  method  was  also  known  as  porph_\Tization,  from  porphyry,  a 
very  hard  stone,  the  material  of  which  the  slab  was  made.  Water, 
alcohol,  or  oil  may  lie  used  as  a  suitable  medium  for  levigation,  the 
proces.s  consisting  of  the  formation  of  a  paste  of  the  substance  to  be 
powdered  and  the  liquid,  this  paste  being  then  triturated  or  ground 
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until  perfectly  smooth.    Red  mercuric  oxide  may  thus  be  reduced  t 
an  impalpable  powder  by  trituration  with  alcohol;  and  white  painta,! 
such  as  zinc  oxide  and  lead  carbonate,  are  ground  smooth  with  oil  1 
in  special  paint  mills. 

Klutriatii'ii  is  a  process  intended  for  obtaining  certain  inorganic! 
substances  in  a  finely  pulverulent  condition,  by  diffusing  them  in'.l 
water  after  they  have  been  ground  or  crushed;  the  coarser  particles  J 
then  rapitlly  subside,  owing  to  their  higher  specific  gravity,  while  , 
the  water  holding  the  fine  powder  in  suspension   is  decanted  aud 
allowed  to  settle  in  another  vessel,  the  decantation  being  repeated  a 
iiectmd  time  if  neces.sary.   To  facilitate  drying  of  the  elutriated  powder, 
the  magma  or  soft  mass  Is  drained  as  completely  as  possible,  and  then 
formed  into  small  conical  nodules,  which  are  conveniently  dried  on 
warm   porous  tili-s.     The  well   known  soft  prepared  chalk,  French 
bismuth  subnitrate,  and  numerous  lake  colors,  are  obtained  as  fine 
powders  by  elutriatiou. 


OAer  methods  for  the  mechanical  subdivisioa  of  drugs  are  pre- 
cipitaiirm,  mluction,  and  granulation. 

By  precipitation  is  understood  tlie  sudden  destruction  of  the  soluble 
ftirm  of  a  substance  which  is  held  in  solution;  this  may  be  effected 
by  the  addition  of  another  substance  to  the  solution,  or  by  some 
i!xteni«)  agCBcj'.  The  substance  thus  thrown  out  of  solution  is  termed 
tin;  prrcipitale,  and  the  substance  or  force  causing  the  separation — 
the  prtcipitant.  Precipitation  is  employed  in  pharmacj'  as  a  method 
of  pulverization  and  purification,  and  as  a  convenient  means  for 
obtiuning  many  insoluble  substances. 

The  first  of  these  comes  under  the  head  of  what  may  be  termed 
simple  or  physical  precipitation,  usually  brought  about  by  the  addi- 
lioQ  to  the  solution  of  some  substance  in  which  the  dissolved  body 
b  insoluble;  as  in  the  precipitation  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  of  tartar 
emetic  from  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  alcohol.  Other  examples 
of  phv'sieal  precipitation  are  the  separation  of  iodine  or  camphor 
from  alcoholic  solution  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  precipitation  of 
solution  of  fti'acia  by  alcohol,  the  precipitation  of  Ume  water  by 
boiling,  and  the  preparation  of  the  official  resin  of  jalap. 

Tlie  priKX'ss  of  precipitation  when  intended  as  a  means  of  purifica- 
tion or  of  the  preparation  of  insoluble  L-ompounds  almost  invariably 
involves  chemical  action,  as  in  the  purification  of  metals  by  electrolysis, 
tbc  manufacture  of  mercuric  iodide,  etc.;  in  the  former  case  simple 
decomposition  of  a  salt  is  effected,  while  in  the  latter  case  mutual 
drcomposition  between  two  salts  is  necessar>'. 

Soine  insoluble  compounds  are  precipitated  by  simple  decomposition 
of  a  substance  by  means  of  water,  as  bismuth  subnitrate.  yellow 
memiric  subsulphate,  etc.;  in  the  former  case  an  acid  solution  is 
htidy  diluted  with  water,  in  the  lattw  case  white  mercuric  sulphate 
b  thrown  into  boiling  water. 

Mercuric  oxide  can  be  obtained  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division 
by  precipitation  than  by  any  other  method,  but  it  must  be  brought 
about  by  chemical  action.  If  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  be 
|K>ure>i  into  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide  two  new 
nrnpounds,  yellow  mercuric  oxide  and  sodium  chloride,  are  formed, 
the  Utter  remaining  In  solution,  while  the  former  separates  as  an 
bnpalpable  powder,  being  insoluble  in  all  neutral  liquids.  Lead 
iodide,  magnesium  carbonate,  ammoniated  mercury,  and  precipitated 
chalk  are  familiar  examples  of  compounds  prepared  by  chemical 
preripiiation. 

The  characttT  of  the  precipitate  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  its  formation  is  effected;  thus,  concentrated  solutions 
are  apt  to  >icl(i  dense  precipitates,  particularly  if  heat  be  employed, 
vberea-s  cold  dilute  solutions,  as  a  rule,  produce  light  bulky  precipitates. 
In  the  pri-parution  of  new  chemical  compounds  by  precipitation  it 
b  important  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  precipitant  is  to  be 
anployed  kbould  be  determined  by  calculation,  as  a  deficiency  or  an 
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excess  may  result  in  loss  from  imperfect  precipitation  or  re-solution 
of  the  precipitate.  Mutual  decomposition  between  two  salts  always 
takes  place  in  definite  molecular  proportions,  and  the  necessary 
quantities  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  writing  out  an  equation 
showing  the  decomposition;  thus  the  formation  of  yellow  mercuric 
oxide  is  demonstrated  by  the  equation  HgClj  +  2NaOH  =  HgO 
+  2NaCl  +  H2O,  which  shows  that  1  molecule  or  271.52  parts  of 
merciu^ic  chloride  requires  2  molecules  or  80.02  parts  of  sodium 
hydroxide  for  complete  precipitation.  In  this  case  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  is  not  hurtful,  but  a  deficiency  would  result  in  the  production 
of  mercuric  oxychloride  of  brownish  color  instead  of  a  pure  yellow  oxide. 
The  equation  HgCU  +  2KI  =  UgU  +  2KC1  shows  that  in  the 
formation  of  red  mercuric  iodide  2  molecules  or  332.04  parts  of  potas- 
sium iodide  are  necessary  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  1  molecule 
or  271.52  parts  of  mercuric  chloride;  these  proportions  must  be  strictly 
observed,  otherwise  a  loss  will  result,  as  red  mercuric  iodide  is  soluble 
in  both  potassium  iodide  and  mercuric  chloride  solutions.  ^Tien 
precipitation  by  mutual  decomposition  between  two  salts  is  proposed, 
the  salts  are  mixed  in  the  form  of  separate  solutions,  and  perfect 
blending  is  accomplished  by  stirring  the  mixture. 

The  most  convenient  style  of  vessel  for  precipitation  is  a  glass  or 
stoneware  jar  considerably  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  and 
provided  with  a  lip;  this  greatly  facilitates  the  subsidence  of  the 
precipitate,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  clear  liquid  remaining 
above  the  precipitant,  known  as  supernatajii  liquid. 

The  purification  of  precipitates  is  efiFect(*d  by  a  process  of  washing, 
whicrh  consists  either  in  mixing  them  repeatedly  with  fresh  portions 
of  water  in  a  suitable  jar,  and  decanting  the  sup)ernatant  liquid  after 
it  has  become  perfectly  dear,  or  in  continued  affusions  of  water  on 
the  precipitate  contained  in  a  cloth  strainer  or  paper  filter;  each 
portion  of  water  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  precipitate  and  the 
washing  continued  until  the  complete  removal  of  the  soluble  by- 
product has  been  as<'ertaine(l  by  appropriate  tests.  When  a  precipi- 
tate tenaciously  retains  liquid,  forming  a  thin  paste,  the  mixture  is 
termed  a  magvia,  and  forcible  expression  must  frequently  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  remove  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  washing  ferric 
hydroxide,  freshly  precipitated  calcium  phosphate,  etc. 

The  official  reducfnl  iron  is  an  instance  of  a  metal  obtained  in  a 
finely  divided  state  by  reduction;  ferric  oxide  being  heated  to  redness 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  in  suitable  tubes,  and  allowed  to  cool 
without  contact  of  air.  This  method  of  producing  metallic  iron  in 
fine  powder  yi(»lds  letter  results  than  any  other  known. 

(imnulatiim  is  a  process  by  which  certain  substances  soluble  in 
water  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  coarse  powder  by  simple  evaporation 
of  their  solution,  with  constant  stirring,  until  all  moLsture  is  dissipated. 
It  is  employt^l  cither  for  delicjuescent  and  difficultly  crj'^stallizabie 
substances,  as  i)otassium  citrate  and  carbonate,  or  in  cases  where  the 
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solution,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  very  slowly,  would  yield  larger  crystal- 
line masses,  as  ammonium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  etc.  Granulated 
powders,  as  the  name  indicates,  never  represent  a  fine  state  of  division, 
but  offer  a  verj-  convenient  form  for  dispensing  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  Zinc  and  tin  may  be  readily  granulated  in  the  metallic 
state  by  heating  them  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  their  melting 
point,  when  they  become  very  brittle,  and  can  then  be  rubbed  into 
coarse  powder  in  a  mortar. 

Some  substances  obstinately  resist  pulverization  by  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned,  and  require  a  different  treatment;  for  instance, 
camphor  cannot  be  reduc^ed  to  a  fine  powder  without  being  first 
brought  to  a  state  of  partial  or  perfect  solution  by  means  of  alcohol; 
a  smooth  paste  being  first  formed  of  camphor  and  alcohol  in  a  mortar; 
which  is  then  triturated  until  perfectly  dr>'  and  in  the  form  of  an 
impalpable  powder;  excessive  pressure  should  Ik?  avoided  during  the 
trituration.  Powdered  camphor  thus  prepared  is  prone  to  return 
gradually  to  a  crj'stalline  condition  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  pre- 
ser\-ed,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  precipitating  the  camphor  in  the 
presence  of  some  powder  with  which  it  will  become  intimately  mixed. 
Such  a  process  was  first  published  in  ParrLsh's  Treatise  on  Pharmacy, 
and  b  as  follows:  4  ounces  of  camphor  dissolved  in  8  fluidounces  of 
alcohol  are  poured  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into  a  smooth  mixture 
(rf  IG  grains  of  calcined  magnesia  and  2  pints  of  water;  the  precipitated 
camphor,  enveloping  the  magnesia,  soon  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
removed  by  pouring  the  whole  mixture  on  a  paper  filter,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  drain.  To  facilitate  drying  of  the  mass,  it  is  cut  with  a 
spatula  into  small  particles,  and  is  finally  preserved  in  Iwttles.  Al- 
though retaining  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture,  this  precipitated 
camphor  keeps  excellently,  and  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  requiring 
camphor,  except  cases  of  solution.  Iodoform  and  lK)ric  acid  can  also 
be  quickly  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  trituration  with 
alcohol,  whereby  partial  solution  is  effectt*d,  and  a  dry  iK)wder  is 
obtained  upon  evaporation  of  the  akt)hol.  Friable  suhstanws,  which 
are  not  held  together  by  stropg  cohesive  forct*,  hut  the  particles  of 
which  are  likely  to  c*ake  when  submitti^d  to  pressuns  may  Ik*  powdered 
by  simple  friction  over  a  perforated  surface ;  no  better  nictluKl  is  known 
for  obtaining  magnesium  carlK)nate  in  an  impalpable  condition  than 
by  rubbing  the  cakes  over  the  surface  of  an  invcrttxl  bolting  cloth 
sieve. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SOLUTION. 

When  a  solid  body  is  brought  .into  contact  with  a  liquid  in  such 
an  intimate  manner  that  it  loses  its  original  form  and  asisumes  that 
of  the  liquid^  producing  a  clear  and  imiform  fluid,  the  process  is 
termed  solution,  as  is  also  the  newly  formed  homogeneous  liquid. 
The  process  of  solution,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
liquefaction  of  solids  by  fluids,  as  gaseous  and  liquid  substances 
can  also  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  perfect  molecular  blending 
characteristic  of  solution;  examples:  glycerin  and  water,  alcohol 
and  water,  castor  oil  and  alcohol,  olive  oil  and  chloroform  or  ether, 
Peru  balsam  and  alcohol,  chlorine  gas  and  water,  anmionia  gas 
and  alcohol  or  water.  Some  solid  substances  when  brought  into 
intimate  contact  by  trituration  with  certain  other  solids  also  produce 
clear,  uniform  liquids,  and  such  interaction  is  termed  solution,  as  in 
case  of  camphor  and  hydrated  chloral,  camphor  and  salol,  or  camphor 
and  thymol.  The  fluid  used  to  produce  solution  is  called  a  solvent 
or  menstruum,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mensirutis, 
meaning  monthly  (from  mensis,  a  month),  and  was  applied  because 
of  some  influence  which  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  consequently 
the  time  of  the  month,  was  supposed  to  exert  upon  the  preparation  of 
solvents.  The  view  at  present  held  by  scientists  regarding  the  electro- 
chemical decomposition  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  solution  need  not  be 
considered  here;  by  some  the  process  of  solution  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  great  force  and  activity,  and  this  view  may  in  the  course  of 
time  clear  up  many  hitherto  unexplained  phenomena. 

Two  kinds  of  solution  are  recognized  in  pharmacy,  namely,  simple 
and  complex  solution;  in  the  former  the  solvent  produces  no  change  in 
the  sensil)le  characteristics  of  the  dissolved  body,  simply  altering  its 
physical  condition,  while  in  the  latter,  where  solution  takes  place  as  the 
result  of  chemical  action,  the  properties  of  both  the  solvent  and  the 
dissolved  body  become  modified  by  the  loss  of  old  or  the  acquisition  of 
new  properties.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  solution,  the  taste,  odor,  color, 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  dissolved  body  remain  intact  and  are 
imparted  to  the  solution;  as,  for  instance,  solutions  of  sugar,  table- 
salt,  or  potassium  permanganate  in  water.  In  simple  solutions  the 
dissolved  body  can  l>e  recoverwl  in  its  original  condition  by  evaporation 
of  the  solvent.  Complex  solutions  should  not  be  confounded  with 
ct)mi)ound  solutions;  the  latter  term  indicates  a  mixture  of  solutions 
which  may  all  be  simple  in  character,  while  complex  solutions  are 
understooil  to  be  the  result  of  chemical  action,  and  are  accompanied 
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hy  one  or  more  of  the  following  phenomena:  heat,  effervescence, 
diangc  of  color,  odor,  and  taste;  as,  for  example,  the  solution  of  a 
Setdlitr.  powder  or  the  solution  of  red  mercuric  oxide  in  nitric  acid. 
The  products  obtained  by  evaporation  of  a  complex  solution  will 
be  fotind  to  have  properties  not  possessed  originally  by  the  solvent 
or  the  dissolved  body. 

Tlk-  greater  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the  solid  body  to 
the  liquefying  action  of  the  solvent,  tlie  more  rapidlj'  will  solution 
he  effected;  hence  mechanical  division  facilitates  solution,  because 
the  latter  process  is  in  direct  opposition  to  cohesion.  A  simple  solution 
of  solid  substances  may  be  c-unsider«l  as  a  fluid  prixluccd  by  the 
tntinute  uiiion  of  the  solvent  and  the  dissolved  body  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  the  union  and  division  being  so  complete  that  the 
fon-Ts  of  cohesion  and  gravity  are  suspended,  otherwise  a  mixture 
only  ia  produced,  and  the  solid  substance  will  again  separate.  The 
Agitation  of  a  mixture  of  a  solid  substance  and  solvent  also  causes 
more  rapi<i  solution,  by  constantly  bringing  fresh  portions  of  the 
fluid  into  contact  with  the  solid;  if  equal  weights  of  acacia  or  sugar, 
in  lumps  or  in  fine  powder,  be  placed  in  separate  vessels  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  one  being  actively  stirred  while  the  other  is 
alfowed  to  remain  at  rest,  solution  will  be  completeii  in  the  former 
vessel  long  before  it  occurs  in  the  latter;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  second  vessel  a  dense  solution  will  form  immediately  around  the 
•olid  particles,  and  thus  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  from 
eaerting  its  solvent  action. 

Tbr  simplest  way  of  effecting  solution  of  solids  is  to  bring  them 
ta  the  form  of  powder  into  contact  with  the  solvent  in  such  a  way 
that  frequent  agitation  of  the  mixture  U  possible;  for  saline  and 
similar  substances  a  porcelain  or  Wedgwood  mortar,  which  admits 
erf  arti%tr  trituration,  is  best  adapted.  Considerable  saving  of  time 
may  be  effected  in  the  solution  of  larger  quantities  of  solids,  if  the 
ptrwdered  8iil>stance  be  repeatedlj'  triturated  with  fresh  portions  of 
tbe  sol\-ent.  each  portion  of  solution  being  poured  off  when  saturated. 
Small  quantities  of  readily  soluble  substanL'CS,  such  as  potassium 
iodidr  and  bromide,  silver  nitrate,  2ine  sulphate,  and  the  like,  may 
be  placed  direotlj'  in  a  bottle  witli  the  solvent,  and  the  mLxture  agitated 
until  perfect  solution  results.  Some  substances,  of  hygroscopic  or 
deliquescent  character,  are  preferably  not  reduced  to  powder  before 
adding  the  solvent,  in  order  to  avoid  agglutination;  such  are  the 
official  scale  salts  of  iron,  which  will  dissolve  more  speedily  if  shaken 
wkh  water  in  scale  form  than  in  fine  powder.  Whenever  heat  must 
be  employed  for  small  operations  of  solution,  a  glass  flask  will  be  found 
more  desirable  than  a  disli,  as  evaporation  of  the  solvent  will  thus  be 
matrrially  retarded.  Solutions  of  solids  are  known  to  t»e  denser  than 
the  HJvcnt  u!»«i  in  preparing  them,  and  advantage  is  frequently  taken 
of  this  fad  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  large  quantities  of  solid  sub- 
sUoces,  or  of  sudi  as  are  liable  to  form  viscid  solutions,  or,  where  stir- 
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ring  or  agitation  is  impracticable,  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  cir- 
cidaiory  displacevientf  which  consists  in  suspending  the  soluble  matter 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  solvent,  either  on  a  porous  diaphragm,  in 
a  bag  of  loosely  textured  cloth,  or  in  a  perflated  vessel,  which  should 
be  moved  about  from  time  to  time.  By  this  arrangement,  that  portion 
of  the  solvent  least  charged  with  soluble  matter  is  always  in  contact 
with  the  solid,  and  as  the  solution  becomes  saturated  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  displacing  the  portion  less  charged  with  the  solid,  which 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  thus  a  continual  circulation  or  system  of 
currents,  favorable  to  rapid  solution,  is  kept  up  in  the  fluid. 

Heat,  as  a  rule,  favors  the  solution  of  solids  and  diminishes  the 
solubility  of  gases,  but  there  are  no  substances  totally  insoluble  in 
the  cold  which  become  soluble  by  the  aid  of  increased  temperature. 
The  effect  of  the  application  of  heat  is  the  establishment  of  ciurrents 
in  the  liquid  which  facilitate  solution,  just  as  agitation  of  the  vessel 
favors  the  same  result;  and  moreover,  since  heat  intensifies  molecular 
motion  in  both  the  menstruum  apd  the  solid,  not  only  will  an  increased 
quantity  of  the  latter  assume  the  fluid  state,  but  solution  will  also  be 
effected  in  less  time,  on  account  of  the  energetic  intramolecular 
activity.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  heat 
increases  the  solubility  of  substances;  for  instance,  common  salt  is 
about  as  soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  at  the  boiling  point  of 
water;  sodium  sulphate,  or  Glaul)er's  salt,  increases  in  solubility 
rapidly  from  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  to  34°  C.  (93.2°  F.),  at  which  point  water 
takes  up  4  times  its  weight  of  the  salt,  but  beyond  this  temperature 
its  solubility  again  decreases  until  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.)  is  reached,  when 
water  takes  up  about  2.13  times  its  weight  of  the  salt;  calcium  citrate 
and  sulphate  as  well  as  slaked  lime  are  far  less  soluble  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold,  and  will  be  readily  dei)osited  if  their  solutions  be  l)oiled. 

The  term  **  solubility,''  when  no  solvent  is  mentioned,  always 
refers  to  the  l>ehavior  of  the  substance  toward  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature — about  15.6°  (\  (()()°  F.);  thus  the  statements  that 
sugar  is  soluble  and  bismuth  subnitrate  is  insoluble  refer  solely  to 
the  liquefying  effect  which  water  has  u|K)n  the  two  substances.  Differ- 
ent degrees  of  solubility  are  expresstnl  by  such  terms  as  sparingly 
solublcy  soluble,  and  very  soluble;  these  varying  degrees  of  solubility, 
do  not  determine  the  rapidity  of  solution,  for  some  substances  are 
known  to  dissolve  slowly  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  others  which 
enter  into  solution  more  rapidly  but  in  less  pr()|>ortion.  Substances 
differ  greatly  in  their  solubility  in  water;  as  extremes  may  be  mentioned 
zinc  chloride,  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  barium 
sulphate,  which  requires  alH)ut  80(),(XK)  times  its  weight  of  water  for 
solution.  Substances  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  may  be  very 
soluble  in  other  liquids;  as  c*amphor,  which  requires  al>out  l(XX)  parts 
of  water  for  solution,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  chloroform. 

The  Pharmacopa»ia,  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  soluble  substance. 
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indicates  the  degree  of  solubility  by  stating  the  number  of  milliliters 
(or  cubic  centimeters)  of  water  necessary  to  dissolve  1  Gm.  of  the 
substance,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  also  the  number  of  milliliters 
(or  cubic  centimeters)  of  certain  organic  solvents,  such  as  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  glycerin,  etc.,  necessary  for  solution  of  1  Gm.  of  the 
substance.  These  proportions  are  given  for  a  temperature  of  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  and  in  some  cases  also  for  water  and  alcohol  at  higher 
temperatures. 

Since  the  presence  of  impurities  influences  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance, substances  to  be  tested  should  conform  at  least  to  the  purity 
requirements  of  the  PharmacofKBia,  as  should  also  the  solvents.  Other 
very  essential  requisites  for  the  determination  of  solubilities  are  the 
maintenance  of  a  constant  temperature  during  the  course  of  the 
determination,  the  complete  saturation  of  the  solution  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  saturated  solution.  For  the  determination  of  solubility 
in  water,  the  simplest  apparatus  is  a  thick-walled  test  tube  of  about 
20  mil.  (or  Cc.)  capacity  and  provided  with  a  well  washed  rubber  stop- 
per; for  organic  solvents,  however,  glasS-stoppered  cylinders  should  be 
used.  Some  of  the  solvent  having  been  poured  into  the  tube  or  cylinder, 
a  quantity  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  to  be  tested,  sufiicient  to 
insure  an  excess,  is  added,  the  stopper  inserted  and  the  whole  placed 
upright  in  a  waterbath  kept  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
regulator,  the  tube  or  cylinder  being  preferably  kept  in  constant  but 
slow  rotation  by  means  of  some  mechanical  device,  or  being  shaken 
frequently  by  hand,  during  the  continuance  of  the  bath  immersion, 
which  should  last  for  several  (eight  or  ten)  hours  to  insure  complete 
saturation.  After  the  excess  of  the  powdered  substance  has  been 
allowed  to  settle,  a  portion  of  the  clear  solution  is  withdrawn  and 
transferred  to  a  tared  glass  or  platinum  dish,  and  then  weighed.  If 
the  solution  is  not  clear  above  the  settled  powder,  filtration  must  be 
resorted  to,  either  through  paper  or  a  pledget  of  cotton.  After  evapora- 
tion of  the  clear  solution  to  dryness  on  a  waterbath,  the  residue  is 
wcigheil  and  from  this  weight  the  ratio  of  solubility  can  be  readily 
cah'ulatiHl.  Thus  if  the  clear  solution  weighed  12.5  Gms.  and  the 
resi<iue  2.5  Gms.,  the  solvent  present  must  have  weighed  10  Gms., 
and  10  -r-  2.5  =  4,  showing  that  1  part  of  the  substance  is  soluble  in 
4  parts  of  the  solvent.  Where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  mixture 
of  substance  and  solvent  left  after  withdrawal  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  clear  solution,  should  be  c*ontinued  in  the  constant  temperature 
waterlmth  with  constant  rotation  or  frequent  agitation  for  two  or 
three  hours  more,  and  then  another  analysis  of  the  solution  made; 
the  results  of  the  two  determinations  should  agree,  showing  that  in 
both  ctises  a  saturated  solution  was  analyzed. 

The  determination  of  the  solubility  of  a  substance  at  temperatures 

above  the  normal  becomes  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  loss 

im»urred  during  the  filtration  of  hot  liquids  by  ordinary  methods. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Rice  devised  a  very  useful  and  simple  apparatus, 
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called  by  him  a  lysimeter  (from  tlie  Greek  Xirtrtt,  solution),  whi 
enabk'S  the  oiwrator  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate  without  any  loss  whatever, 
even  at  the  IjoiUnn  temperature  oF  liquids.  Fig.  SK)  shows  the  constnie- 
tion  of  the  lysimeter,  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  a,  15  centimeters 
(6  inches)  in  length  and  1  centimeter  (j  inch)  in  external  diameter, 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  well  ground  stopper, 

< p.  while  the  other  end  is   cup-shaped,  there 

being  a  contracted  neck  between  the  cup  and 
the  main  tube.  Into  thi»  cup  is  made  to  fit 
a  carefully  ground  glass  Ijell.  e,  having  a  small 
perforation  in  it.s  bottom,  as  shown  in  /;  there 
is  also  a  stopper,  b,  which  is  carefully  ground 
to  fit  into  the  cup,  and  which  is  inserted  after 
the  glass  bell,  e,  has  been  removed. 

When  using  the  apparatus  it  is  necessarj' 
tn  provide  sufficient  liquid  to  allow  at  least 
one-half  of  the  tube,  ft,  to  be  immersed ;  beaker 
glasses,  or  preferably  wide  t«st  tubes,  may  be 
used  for  effecting  the  solution.  Supptise  it 
is  de-sir«l  to  ascertain  the  solubility  of  a  sub- 
stance in  boiling  alcohol.  The  following  is 
the  plan  of  procedure:  Insert  the  stopper  c 
into  the  tube  a,  and  into  the  cup-sbaped  end 
insert  the  glass  bell  e,  containing  a  pledget 
of  purified  cotton,  and  secured  in  place  by 
a  thin  platinum  wire  passing  around  the  con- 
tracted neck  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  bell. 
Sufficient  alcohol  having  been  put  into  a  wide 
test  tul)e  or  a  Ix-akcr,  the  same  is  heated  in  a 
waterbath  and  the  finely  powdered  substance 
added  until,  after  boiling  has  continued  for 
some  time,  a  iK»rtion  of  the  siibstance  remains 
undissolved.  The  lysimeter.  prepared  as  above 
directed,  is  now  inserted  into  the  liquid,  and 
when  the  tube  has  assumed  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid  the  stopper  c  is  removed, 
which  enables  the  solution  to  filter  through 
the  pledget  of  cotton  and  rise  in  the  tube  as  far 
as  the  quantity  of  fluid  will  permit.  It  the 
filtered  solution  be  allowed  to  flow  back 
rio.  09.— Rice'i  lynmeter.  through  the  cotton  once  or  twice,  greater 
uniformity  of  the  liquid  will  be  insured. 
The  stopper  c  is  now  reinserted,  the  apparatus  withdrawn  from  the 
liquid  and  turned  upside  down  to  allow  the  Ih-II  r  to  be  removed 
and  the  stopper  c  to  be  inserted  in  its  place.  Hie  stoppered  tube 
Is  carefully  cleaned  externally  by  washing  with  alcohol,  and  laid 
aside  until  cold.     The  tare  of  the  stoppered  tube  having  previously 
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been  ascertained,  the  increase  in  weight  must  represent  the  weight  of 
the  solution  contained  therein.  After  transferring  the  solution  to  a 
tared  capsule  or  beaker  the  tube  is  carefully  rinsed  with  alcohol,  and 
the  ^-ashings  added  to  the  contents  of  the  capsule  or  beaker;  the 
solution  is  slowly  evaporated  on  a  waterbath,  and  afterward  heated  to 
drjTiess  in  a  drj'ing  oven,  when  the  weight  of  the  residue  will  indicate 
the  weight  of  the  dissolved  substance,  and  subtracting  this  from  the 
weight  of  the  solution  gives  the  weight  of  alcohol.  From  these  data 
the  ratio  of  solubility  is  calculated  in  the  manner  already  explained 
in  the  example  given  for  determining  the  solubility  at  normal 
temperature. 

Rapid  simple  solution  of  solid  bodies  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  fall  in  temperature,  while  a  solution  of  gases  causes  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature; these  phenomena  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  bodies.  Solids,  for  the  assumption  of  the 
fluid  state,  require  a  certain  amount  of  energy  or  heat,  which  is  with- 
drawn from  the  surrounding  liquid  and  becomes  latent,  while  gases 
when  condensing  to  liquids  give  out  an  amount  of  heat  corresponding 
to  that  reqmred  for  maintenance  of  the  gaseous  state.  Four  ounces 
of  ammonium  nitrate  or  potassium  iodide  rapidly  shaken  in  a  bottle 
with  two  ounces  of  pure  water  will  produce  sufficient  cold  to  condense 
the  mofature  of  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle  and  freeze  it  into 
a  thin  coating  of  ice. 

Since  rapid  simple  solution  causes  a  decided  fall  in  temperature, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  substances  hasten  the  lique- 
faction of  others  in  the  production  of  so-called  freezing  mixtures; 
thus,  5  parts  each  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate 
dissolved  in  19  parts  of  water  will  cause  a  drop  of  temperature  of 
2t)**  C  (,%°  F.) ;  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  snow  and  3  parts  of  crystallized 
calcium  chloride  will  cause  the  temperature  to  fall  from  0°  C.  (32°  F.) 
to  — lo.o®  (\  ( — 50°  F.)  and  freeze  mercury;  the  usual  mixture  for 
icc-iTeam  freezers  consists  of  salt  with  twice  its  weight  of  snow  or 
crushed  ice,  which  produces  a  temperature  equal  to  about  — 20°  C. 
( — 4°  F.),  the  cream  in  the  cylinder  freezing  by  reason  of  the  great 
abstraction  of  heat  necessary'  for  the  rapid  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and 
snow  surrounding  it — not,  as  some  persons  believe,  because  intense 
cold  is  imparted  to  it  from  the  outside. 

Salts  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization, 
and  thus  been  converted  into  anhydrous  amorphous  powders,  will 
cause  a  more  or  less  marked  rise  in  temperature  when  brought  into 
solution;  the  heat  thus  generated  must  l)e  looked  upon  as  due  to 
chemic*al  action  involving  the  restoration  of  water  necessary  for  the 
a'^>umption  of  the  crystallized  state  by  the  anhydrous  salt.  If  crys- 
tallized sodium  carbonate  be  shaken  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
a  marked  fall  in  temperature  will  be  noticed,  whereas  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate  shaken  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  causes  a 
rise  m  temperature,  thus  proving  the  correctness  of  the  preceding 
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supposition.  When  liquids  are  dissolved  in  other  liquids  no  change 
of  temperature  will  occur  in  the  mixture  imless  contrstction  of  volume 
takes  place,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol  and  water  or  sulphuric  acid 
and  water. 

Saturated  Solutions. — Saturated  solutions  in  a  pharmaceutical  sense, 
are  such  as  cannot  take  up  any  more  of  the  dissolved  body  at  ordinary 
temperature;  in  other  words,  the  solvent  has  become  charged  with  as 
much  soluble  matter  as  it  is  capable  of  retaining  in  intimate  union 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  statements  of  ratio  of  solubility 
in  the  PharmacopuMa  and  elsewhere  always  refer  to  the  formation 
of  saturated  solutions  at  the  temperature  named;  thus  the  state- 
ment that  cane  sugar  is  soluble  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  in  0.46  part  of 
water  and  137.2  parts  of  alcohol,  in  ^  part  of  boiling  water  and  28 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  means  that  with  the  proportions  of  water 
and  alcohol  named  sugar  forms  saturated  solutions  at  the  temperatures 
indicated.  Supersaturated  solutions  are  those  in  which  the  solvent,  by 
artificial  means,  has  been  made  to  take  up  more  of  the  soluble  matter 
than  it  is  capable  of  retaining  under  ordinary  circumstances;  they  are 
very  unstable  and  present  a  peculiar  condition  of  solubility.  If  3  parts 
of  sodium  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  1  part  of  water  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.), 
the  solution  carefully  filtered  into  a  perfec*tly  clean  dry  bottle  free 
from  dust,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  it  will  remain  clear  as  long 
as  it  is  not  disturbed,  although  supersaturated,  since  water  at  15°  C. 
(59°  F.)  can  dissolve  only  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  the  salt; 
but  if  the  bottle  containing  the  supersaturated  solution  be  shaken, 
or  a  little  broken  glass  be  introduced,  the  whole  contents  will  suddenly 
congeal  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Saturated  solutions  of  salts  are  fre- 
quently capable  of  dissolving  other  salts,  and  thus  may  be  used  for 
purposc»s  of  purification;  if  potassium  nitrate  be  treated  with  a  satu- 
rat(Hl  a(iueous  solution  of  the  same  salt,  no  more  potassium  nitrate  can 
Ix*  taken  up,  but  impurities  present  will  enter  into  solution  and  may 
be  thus  n»niove(l. 

The  efFect  which  the  presence  of  one  substance  may  have  upon 
the  solubility  of  another  is  interesting  as  well  as  of  prac*tical  value 
in  pharmacy.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  far  more*  soluble  in  water  in 
the  prest^nce  of  alkali  chlorides,  and  red  mercuric  iodide  is  readily 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide;  in  both  cases  union  takes 
plaw  In^tween  the  mercuric  and  alkali  salts.  The  increased  solubility 
of  |K)tassium  chlorate  in  the  presenc^e  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  well 
known;  mutual  (lcconii>osition,  no  doubt,  results,  the  newly  formed 
salts,  scnlium  chlorate  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  requiring  only  1.1 
part  an<l  3.2  parts  of  water  at  15°  (\  (59°  K.)  respi»ctively  for  solution, 
as  against  1(').7  and  12  parts  for  the  original  salts.  Ordinarily  iodine 
n*<|uin»s  about  3000  parts  of  water  for  solution,  but  if  mixwl  with  twice 
its  weight  of  iK)tassium  iodide  it  will  rt^adily  dissolve  in  20  times  its 
weight  of  water.  In  this  case  no  chemical  union  takes  place,  as  the 
iodine  has  every  apperance  of  being  dissolved  but  not  combined;  it 
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retains  its  characteristic  color  and  odor,  and  if  the  solution  be  boiled 
in  a  test  tube  the  iodine  can  be  completely  volatilized,  a  portion 
subliming  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  in  its  original  condition. 

A  marked  example  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  one  substance 
on  the  solubility  of  another  is  found  in  the  well  known  compound 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate,  largely  used  by  physicians.  Sodium 
phosphate  contains  ordinarily  about  60  per  cent,  of  water  of  crj'^stal- 
lization,  and  is  soluble  at  15**  C.  (59°  F.)  in  6  pars  of  water;  if  100 
Gms.  of  the  salt  be  triturated  with  13  Gms.  of  citric  acid  and  2  Gms.  of 
sodium  nitrate  until  liquefied,  and  enough  water  then  added  to  bring 
the  volume  up  to  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  the  solution  will  keep.  This 
solution,  which  represents  about  60  grains  of  sodium  phosphate  in 
each  fluidrachm,  is  the  result  of  chemical  action,  and  is  called  by  some 
solution  of  sodium  citrophosphate. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  examples  may  be  mentioned 
the  insolubility  of  potassium  sulphate  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  of  potassium  nitrate  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

Solutions  of  solids  always  measure  more  than  the  liquid  used  to 
prepare  them,  but  never  as  much  as  the  combined  volumes  of  the 
solvent  and  dissolved  body.  The  increase  in  volume  will  naturally 
var>'  considerably,  and  be  greatest  when  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
solved is  very  soluble,  as  sugar,  sodium  salicylate,  or  potassium 
iodide  in  water.  Another  factor  determining  the  volume  of  the 
solution  is  the  presence  of  large  proportions  of  water  of  crystallization. 
The  following  table  of  saturated  solutions,  prepared  at  the  temperature 
of  15°  C.  (59**  F.),  is  of  interest. 


Quani 
Sub6t 

:ity  of 

Quantity  of 

Volume  of 

Name  of  SabsUnoe. 

lance 

Water  Used. 

Finished 

Used. 

Solution. 

Borax, 

6Gra9. 

96  Cc. 

99  Cc 

Ferrous  Salphate, 
Mafin^eMum  Sulphate, 

40 

(( 

72   " 

93   " 

40 

u 

60  " 

82  *« 

Fotaivium  Bromide, 

40 

u 

64   " 

77   " 

PotariBium  Chlorate, 

5 

i( 

85   " 

87   " 

PotasKium  Iodide, 

40 

l< 

30   " 

42  " 

Sodium  Bicarbonate, 

6 

(( 

68  "      " 

71    " 

Sodium  Chloride, 

20 

a 

56   '* 

63  " 

Sodium  Phosphate, 

12 

ii 

72  " 

79  " 

Sodium  Salicylate, 

40 

t( 

36   " 

61    " 

Sodium  Sulphate, 

20 

4( 

56   '* 

69  " 

Sugar, 

60 

*( 

30   •' 

68  " 

(Borax,  ferrous  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  phosphate, 
and  sodium  sulphate  contain  water  of  crystallization  varying  from 
4r>.:n  per  cent,  to  60.3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  substance.) 

Percentafe  Solutions. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  solutions  of  definite 
strength,  containing  a  specified  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  KM)  parts 
of  the  solution;  thus  a  1  per  cent,  solution  is  comjK)se<l  of  1  part  of 
the  S4)luble  substance  and  99  parts  of  the  solvent;  or  a  5  per  crnt. 
solution  is  composed  of  5  parts  of  the  soluble  substance  and  95  parts 
of  the  solvent,  etc.    For  solids  and  gases  |)ercentage  solutions  should 
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always  be  prepared  by  weight,  while  for  liquid  substances  either  weight 
or  volume  may  be  employed.  The  quantity  of  soluble  substance  and 
solvent  necessary  to  make  a  specified  quantity  of  any  particular  per- 
centage solution  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  following  rule: 
Midiiply  the  quantity  of  soltUion  desired,  in  grams  or  grains,  by  the 
number  expressing  the  percentage,  divide  the  product  by  100,  and  the 
quotient  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  soluble  substance  necessary;  subtract 
this  from  the  total  quantity  of  solution  desired,  and  the  remainder  will 
indicate  the  necessary  quantity  of  solvent. 

Examples:  Wanted  500  Gms.  of  10  per  cent,  carbolized  oil:  500 
X  10  =  5000,  and  5000  -^  100  =  50;  500  —  50  =  450.  Answer: 
Dissolve  50  Gms.  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  in  450  Gms.  of  olive  oil. 

Wanted  750  grains  of  4  per  cent,  cocaine  hydrochloride  solution: 
750  X  4  =  3000,  and  3000  -5-  100  =  30;  750  —  30  =  720.  Answer: 
Dissolve  30  grains  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  720  grains  of  distilled 
water. 

Wanted  640  Gms.  of  2  per  cent,  mercuric  chloride  solution:  640 
X  2  =  1280,  and  1280  -^  100  =  12.8;  640  —  12.8  =  6272.  Answer: 
12.8  Gms.  of  mercuric  chloride  must  be  dissolved  in  627.2  Gms.  of 
distilled  water. 

Wanted  480  grains  of  20  per  cent,  quinine  oleate:  480  X  20  =» 
9600,  and  9600  4-  100  =  96;  480  —  96  =  384.  Answer:  Dfesolve 
96  grains  of  quinine  alkaloid  in  384  grains  of  oleic  acid. 

Sometimes  a  percentage  solution  of  two  or  three  substances  is 
wanted ;  in  such  a  case  the  absolute  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient 
is  first  ascertained  by  the  rule  given  above;  the  sum  of  their  weights 
is  then  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity  of  solution  desired  to  find 
the  necessary  weight  of  the  solvent;  for  instance:  Wanted  250  grains 
of  8  per  cent,  cocaine  hydrochloride  solution,  containing  also  2  per  cent, 
of  boric  acid:  250  X  8  =  2000,  and  2000  h-  100  =  20;  250  X  2  = 
5(K),  and  5(K)  ^  100  =  5;  20  +  5  =  25;  250  —  25  =  225.  Answer: 
Dissolve  20  grains  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  and  5  grains  of  boric  acid 
m  225  grains  of  distilled  water. 

When  a  definite  volume  of  a  weight  percentage  solution  is  wanted, 
the  quantity  nearest  in  volume  to  that  required  must  be  made; 
although  this  sometimes  involves  a  slight  loss,  there  is  no  other  method 
known  if  accuracy  is  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  if  2  fluidrachms  of  a  4 
per  cent,  solution  of  any  soluble  chemical  are  wanted,  5  grains  of  the 
substanct*  must  1h»  dissolved  in  120  grains  of  water;  the  125  grains  of 
solution  will  measure  a  trifle  more  than  2  fluidrachms.  If  8  fluidounces 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  are  wanted,  4(KK)  grains  of  solution  must  be 
made  by  using  4(K)  grains  of  the  medicinal  agent  and  36(X)  grains  of 
water;  8  fluidounces  of  water  weigh  'M\4()  grains,  hence  the  excess  of 
solution  will  not  1k»  large.  If  a  quart  of  1  pvr  cent,  mercuric  chloride 
solution  is  desired,  15,(X)0  grains  of  solution  must  be  made,  as  the 
weight  of  a  quart  of  water  is  14,r)S.*]  grains,  which  is  only  267  grains 
less  than  the  quantity  of  water  necessary;   150  grains  of  mercuric 
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cUoride  dissolved  in  14,850  grains  of  water  yield  only  a  little  over  } 
fiuidounce  more  of  the  solution  than  is  wanted.  If  500  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  are  desired,  520  Gms.  of  the  solution  must  be 
made,  the  excess  of  solution  being  slight,  for  5  per  cent,  of  520  Gms. 
b  26  Cms.,  thus  allowing  the  use  of  494  Gms.  of  water.  When  solvents 
other  than  water  are  used,  having  a  higher  or  lower  specific  gravity, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact,  as  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  varies  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid;  thus,  if  4  fluidounces  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
iodoform  in  alcohol  are  desired,  it  will  suffice  to  make  1600  grains,  of 
which  80  grains  must  be  iodoform  and  1520  grains  alcohol;  this  will 
insure  the  full  volume  desired,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  official  alcohol 
is  0.820,  and  4  fluidounces  will  therefore  weight  only  1494.7  grains 
(fw  455.7  X  4  X  0.820  =  1494.69),  whereas  4  fluidounces  of  water 
weigh  1822.8  grains.  If  a  definite  volume  of  a  percentage  solution  in 
glycerin  is  required,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  larger  quantity 
by  weight  than  for  the  same  volume  of  an  aqueous  solution,  because 
the  specific  gravity  of  glycerin  is  1.25,  or  one-fourth  higher  than 
that  of  water,  while  its  specific  volume  is  only  0.8,  or  one-fifth  lower 
than  that  of  water.  To  make  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  borax  in  glycerin  would  require  35  Gms.  of  borax  and  315 
Cms.  of  glycerin,  yielding  350  Gms.  of  solution;  this  quantity  will  not 
be  much  in  excess  of  250  mils,  (or  Cc),  since  the  volume  of  315  Gms. 
of  glycerin  is  252  mils,  (or  Cc.)  (315  -^  1.25),  and  the  presence  of  the 
borax  will  not  ver>'  materially  increase  the  volume.  When  strong  per- 
centage solutions  of  saline  substances  are  made  the  latter  often  increase 
the  volume  of  fluid  markedly,  and  particularly  so  if  they  contain  much 
water  of  crj'^stallization,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  133. 

Solutions  of  arbitrary  strengths  are  frequently  employed,  and 
although  not  as  accurately  made  as  percentage  solutions,  nevertheless 
seem  to  answer  the  purposes  well  for  which  they  are  intended.  They 
usuall  prepared  as  follows: 


Strvi^thof 
•oluUon. 

1  in  250 
lm500 
lin  1000 
lin5000 
1  in  10,000 
lin  50.000 


Qiiantity  of  soluble 
Bubetanoe  used. 


gram 
gram 
grain 
gram 
grain 
gram 
grain 
gram 
grain 
gram 
grain 
gram 


Quantity  of  water  used. 

4}  fluidrachms. 

250  milliliters. 

9  fluidrachms. 

500  milliliters. 

18  fluidrachms. 

1000  milliliters. 

11  fluidounces. 

5  liters. 

22  fluidounces. 

10  liters. 

1 10  fluidounces. 

50  liters. 


(It  is  evident  that  if  metric  weights  and  measures  are  used,  much 
greater  accuracy  will  be  insured.) 

Sometimes  physicians  prescribe  solutions  to  be  made  of  such  strength 
that  a  tea-  or  a  tablespoonf  ul  added  to  sufficient  water  to  make  either 
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a  pint  or  a  quart  of  liquid,  shall  represent  some  definite  strength, 
such  as  iV  per  cent.,  1  per  cent.,  2  per  cent.,  1  in  1000,  1  in  5000, 
1  in  10,000,  etc.  Such  solutions  may  be  made  as  follows:  (Calculate 
how  much  of  the  medicinal  substance  must  be  in  the  total  volume  of 
diluted  liquid  in  order  to  represent  the  desired  strength;  then  calculate 
the  number  of  tea-  or  tablespoonfuls  in  the  quantity  of  solution  pre- 
scribed and  multiply  this  number  by  the  quantity,  grains  or  grams,  of 
medicinal  substance  found  necessary  for  the  total  volume  of  diluted 
liquid.  Finally,  dissolve  the  medicinal  substance  in  sufficient  water 
to  make  the  prescribed  volume  of  the  stronger  solution.    For  example: 

Wanted  8  fluidounces  of  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  of  such 
strength  that  a  tablespoonful  diluted  with  water  to  one  quart  shall 
represent  a  tV  per  cent,  solution.  A  quart  of  water  weighs  14,582.4 
(practically  14,G00)  grains,  and  tV  per  cent,  of  14,600  is  14.6;  hence 
each  tablespoonful  of  the  solution  prescribed  must  contain  14.6  grains 
of  mercuric  chloride.  As  there  are  16  tablespoonfuls  in  8  fluidounces, 
16  times  14.6  grains,  or  23.S.6  (practically  21^4)  grains  of  mercuric 
chloride  should  be  dissolved  in  sufficient  warm  distilled  water  to  make 
8  fluidounces  of  solution  when  cold.  As  tV  per  cent,  represents  jjhfjf 
of  the  whole,  this  solution  diluted  as  above  also  represents  a  1  in  1000 
strength.  (It  may  be  argued  that  the  percentage  c^omposition  of  the 
diluted  solution  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but  the  difference  is  extremely 
slight  and  the  actual  strength  is  as  near  tV  per  cent,  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  under  the  circumstances.) 

Wanted  4  fluidounces  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  such  strength 
that  one  teasponful  diluted  to  a  pint  shall  represent  a  solution  con- 
taining 4  grains  of  the  silver  salt  to  the  fluidounce.  As  a  pint  contains 
16  fluidounces,  the  dilution  must  represent  16  times  4  grains,  or  64 
grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  this  quantity  must  be  present  in  each 
teaspoonful  of  the  strong  solution.  There  are  32  teaspoonfuls  in  4 
fluidounces,  and  hence  32  times  (>4,  or  2048,  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
must  be  dissolved  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  produce  4  fluidounces 
of  solution. 

Wanted  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  such  strength  that  50 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  diluted  to  one  liter  shall  represent  physiological  or 
normal  salt  solution.  The  latter  contains  8.5  Gms.  of  sodium  chloride 
in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc).  Ever\'  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  stronger  solution 
to  be  made  must,  therefore,  contain  S.5  Gms.  of  scnlium  chloride,  and 
the  solution  must  invariably  be  made  with  sterilized  distilled  water. 

Colloidal  Solutions.* — While  the  subject  of  colloidal  solutions  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  field  of  physical  chemistry,  it  is  nevertheless  of 
considerable  intert*st  in  pharmacy,  as  serving  to  explain  many  con- 
ditions and  phenomena,  such  as  the  formation  of  emulsions,  the  non- 
precipitation  of  certain  chemicals,  etc.     Strictly  sjK»aking,  colloidal 

*  More  complcto  infornmtion  concerning  colloi<lal  8f)hition.s  may  ho  found  in  a  most 
intcrofltinK  book  by  W.  Ostwald,  ontithni  Colloid  C'honiirttr>'.  hii  F<nKli.sh  tranMlation  of 
which,  by  Martin  H.  Fischer,  has  been  published  by  P.  BlakLttou's  Son  &  Co. 
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solutions  can  not  be  considered  as  true  solutions,  although  they  appear 
as  clear  homogeneous  liquids  which  pass  through  filter  paper  and  do  not 
separate  by  sedimentation,  and  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  sus- 
pensions of  invisible  minutely  divided  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
being  detected  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  such  as  the  ultra- 
microscope,  so  constructed  that  with  high  power  lenses  aided  by  very 
strong  light  concentration,  the  particles  become  visible. 

By  means  of  strong  electric  currents  sparking  under  water  between 
poles  of  the  respective  metals,  copper,  gold,  mercury  and  silver  have 
been  disintegrated  and  the  particles  obtained  in  colloidal  form,  being 
apparently  in  solution,  but  actually  in  invisible  suspension,  and  giving 
rise  to  liquids  of  various  colors,  such  as  blue,  pink,  red  or  violet.  Such 
colloidal  solutions  are  mainly  of  scientific  interest  and  are  rather  sen- 
sitive to  change,  being  often  destroyed  by  introduction  of  other  matter, 
such  as  particles  of  dust,  foreign  salts,  etc.;  yet  when  carefully  pre- 
ser\*ed,  they  have  been  known  to  retain  their  original  condition  for  many 
months.  They  are  also  known  to  be  more  permanent  in  the  presence  of 
normal  colloids,  such  as  acacia,  albumen,  gelatin,  etc.,  which  seem  to 
ser\'e  as  protective  agents  by  forming  fihns  around  the  colloidal  particles. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  particles  of  colloidal 
matter  carrj'  electrical  charges,  due  possibly  to  partial  ionization  of  the 
substance,  and  furthermore  that  such  electrified  particles  are  pre- 
cipitated by  addition  of  electroljles  to  the  colloidal  suspension,  while 
non-electrified  colloids  are  not  so  affected. 

liquids  as  well  as  solids  are  capable  of  furnishing  colloidal  solutions, 
the  name  "emulsoids"  being  applied  to  the  former  and  the  name 
"suspensoids"  to  the  latter.  Colloidal  solutions  are  not  necessarily 
confined  to  water  as  a  vehicle,  alcoholic,  ethereal  and  oily  solutions 
also  having  been  obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  which  decompose  water,  colloidal  ethereal  solutions 
varioasly  colored,  have  been  made. 

(  olloidal  solutions  of  substances  ordinarily  insoluble  in  water  may 
also  be  obtained  bv  chemical  means,  thus:  If  a  solution  of  0.015  Gm. 
of  cr\stalline  gold  chloride  and  0.6  Gm.  of  potassium  bicarbonate  in 
125  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  purest  distilled  water  be  boiled  and  a  trace  (about 
0.01  mil.  or  Cc.)  of  formaldehyde  solution  then  added,  an  intensely 
rwl  SfJution  of  colloidal  gold  will  result. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  silicate  be  treated  with  hydro- 
diloric  acid  and  the  resulting  sodium  chloride  and  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  then  removed  by  means  of  dialysis  (see  p.  180),  a 
colloidal  solution  of  silicic  acid  will  result.  Ferric  hvdroxide  may  be 
obtained  in  solution  in  colloidal  form  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared 
ferric  hydroxide  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  removing  the  latter 
5alt  subsequently  by  dialysis;  this  solution,  however,  is  apt  to  gelatinize 
unless  a  small  portion  of  ferric  chloride  be  allowed  to  remain. 

To  some  extent  colloidal  solutions  of  metals  have  b(H»n  introduced 
in  medicine,  but  their  preparation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  within  the  reach  of 
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the  retail  pharmacist.  Thus,  colloidal  silver  b  officially  recognized 
ill  the  (Jeniian  Pharmacol ria  as  Argentum  Colloidale  or  CoUargolum, 
and  a  suspension  of  the  same  in  fat  is  recognized  as  Vnguentum 
CoUargoli,  or  CredS's  Ointment.  Colloidal  sil\'er,  or  collargol,  is  said 
to  contain  85  to  87  per  cent,  of  metallic  silver  together  with  a  small 
percentage  of  albumen,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  greenish-  or  bluish- 
black  shining  metallic  particles,  which  jield  a  fairly  stable  colloidal 
solution  with  fifty  times  their  weight  of  distilled  water;  such  a  liquid 
is  not  perfectly  transparent,  but  will  become  so  upon  dilution  with 
much  distilled  water. 

Oxide  of  silver  in  combination  with  casein,  the  albumenoid  sub- 
stanc-e  contained  in  milk,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  under  the 
name  Cargentos,  and  occurs  in  odorless  and  tasteless  black  scales  of 
metallic  luster,  which  yield  with  distilled  water  colloidal  solutions, 
or  rather  suspensions,  appearing  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light 
and  greenish-black  by  reflected  light. 

Colloidal  calomel  has  been  obtained  by  decomposition  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  albumen  or  some  other  proteid, 
with  mercurous  nitrate,  and  precipitation  of  the  colloidal  mercury 
compound  in  combination  with  albumenoids,  by  means  of  alcohol. 
The  name  Vahnielol  has  been  given  to  this  new  colloidal  product. 
It  occurs  as  a  graj'iah.  tasteless  iwwder,  containing  Si)  per  cent,  of 
mercurous  chloride  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  albumenoids,  which  forms 
an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  but  is  Insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether. 

It  b  well  known  that  certain  compounds  of  copper,  gold,  iron, 
mercury  and  silver  will  fail  to  be  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  acacia, 
albumen,  casein,  gelatin,  starch,  etc.,  and  even  sugar.  At  one  time 
it  was  assumed  that  the  presence  of  these  normal  colloids  prevented 
chemical  reaction,  but  it  has  l>een  shown  that  reaction  does  take  place 
and  that  the  minute  particles  of  the  newly  formed  compound  are 
prevented  from  aggregating  by  the  normal  colloids  present  in  hydrated 
form.  Thus:  If  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  be  added  to  a  mixture 
of  mucilage  of  acacia  and  lime  water,  no  precipitation  of  yellow  mercuric 
oxide  will  occur,  although  after  standing  for  a  day  or  longer  a  deposit 
of  mercurous  oxide  and  metallic  mercurj'  takes  place,  but  if  the  original 
mixture  lie  poured  into  95  per  cent,  alcohol  a  yellow  precipitate  b 
formed  mixe<l  with  the  precipitated  acacia.  If  weak  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  each  containing  I  per  cent,  of 
gelatin,  are  mixed,  silver  chloride  is  not  precipitated,  but  remams 
in  colloidal  suspension  and  will  pass  through  a  paper  filter  in  form  of 
an  opaque  liquid;  neither  does  boiling  cause  separation  of  the  new 
silver  compound. 

Solvents  or  Menstma. — The  liquids  used  as  solvents  or  menstrua  ia 
pharmacy  are  water,  ak'ohol,  glycerin,  ether,  chloroform,  and  occa- 
sionally diluted  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  as  well  as  fixed  and 
volatile  oils;  each  of  these  fluids  has  a  specific  action,  and  their  use 
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gives  rise  to  different  classes  of  solution  designated  as  infusions, 
tinctures,  wines,  etc.  Water  is  more  extensively  employed  than 
any  other  solvent;  nearly  all  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metals  are  dissolved  by  it,  together  with  a  large  number  of  vegetable 
acids  and  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  Alcohol  is  an  excellent  solvent 
for  vegetable  substances,  such  as  resins,  volatile  oils,  glucosides, 
and  alkaloids;  it  also  possesses  valuable  negative  properties,  since  it 
does  not  dissolve  gum,  starch,  and  albumen,  which  impair  the  stability 
of  aqueous  solutions.  The  combined  solvent  powers  of  alcohol  and 
water  are  utilized  in  the  form  of  diluted  alcohol  or  wine  as  a  men- 
struum for  numerous  liquid  vegetable  preparations.  Glycerin  is 
chiefly  employed  to  insure  the  permanency  of  vegetable  solutions 
when  the  use  of  alcohol  is  contraindicated;  it  is  also  an  excellent 
solvent  for  the  tannins,  pepsin,  and  some  mineral  salts  and  vege- 
table acids,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  valuable  class  of  solutions 
known  as  glyceriies.  The  use  of  ether  is  confined  to  solutions  of  fixed 
oils  and  fats,  volatile  oils,  and  resins,  and  some  alkaloids  and  neutral 
principles.  Chloroform  is  employed  as  a  solvent  for  phosphorus,  the 
active  constituents  of  some  drugs,  as  cantharides,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stances mentioned  above  under  ether,  possessing  the  advantage  over 
the  latter  of  non-inflanunability  and  a  higher  boilipg  point.  Acids, 
such  as  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric,  are  used  in  connection  with 
water  or  water  and  alcohol  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  active  principles 
in  drugs  like  cinchona,  nux  vomica,  ergot,  sanguinaria,  squill,  etc.,  and 
also  to  preserve  better  the  resulting  solutions.  Alkalies  are  employed 
as  solvents  for  resinous  bodies,  but  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  the 
use  ol  fixed  and  volatile  oils  is  restricted  to  ver>'  few  substances,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  liniments  and  ointments. 

The  process  of  treating  a  mixture  of  soluble  and  insoluble  mineral 
substances  with  solvents  which  only  partially  dissolve  them  is  termed 
lixiviatum  or  leeching,  and  is  extensively  practised  in  the  arts;  as  an 
example  may  be  cited  the  leeching  of  ashes  of  wood  and  marine  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  out  the  alkali  carbonates,  iodides,  etc. 
The  various  methods  of  partial  solution  applied  to  mixtures  of  soluble 
and  insoluble  vegetable  matter  are  usually  comprised  under  the 
general  term  "extraction,'*  but  have  received  specific  names,  such 
as  infusion,  decoction,  maceration,  digestion,  and  p)ercolation. 

The  process  of  Infusion  is  understood  to  represent  the  solvent 
action  of  boiling  water  on  vegetable  drugs  during  the  time  occupied 
in  cooling;  it  may  be  varied,  as  to  a  longer  or  shorter  ptTiod  of  time, 
according  to  the  degree  of  extractibility  of  the  principles  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  should  always  be  conducted  in  closed  vessels.  The  sul)- 
stance  to  be  infused  should  be  in  a  coarse  state  of  division  and 
preferably  suspended  in  the  liquid.  Decoction  represents  the  solvent 
action  of  fluids  at  their  boiling  temperature,  and  is  confined  to  drugs 
not  yielding  their  active  virtues  at  a  lower  temperature  and  where 
no  loss  of  volatile  principles  need  be  feared.    Maceration  consists  in 
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subjecting  a  mixture  of  soluble  and  insoluble  matter  in  a  divided 
state  to  the  solvent  action  of  fluids  at  ordinary  temperature  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  complete  solution  of  the 
principles  sought;  the  process  must  be  conducted  in  well  closed 
vessels,  and  the  contents  must  be  well  shaken  at  least  once  m  twenty- 
four  hours.  Frequent  agitation  is  essential  if  complete  extraction 
of  soluble  matter  is  to  be  insured  by  maceration,  as  otherwise  a  dense 
layer  of  a  concentrated  solution  will  soon  envelop  the  material  and 
prevent  the  solvent  action  of  the  menstruum  from  being  effective; 
hence  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  soluble  constituents  will  be  taken 
up,  as  may  be  readily  observed  in  the  slight  color  and  odor  of  the 
supernatant  liquid  if  a  mixture  of  asafetida  and  alcohol,  or  of  opium 
and  water,  be  set  aside  for  a  week  without  agitation.  Digestion  differs 
from  maceration  only  in  the  higher  degree  of  temperature  employed, 
it  being  constant  during  the  process,  the  use  of  which  is  confined  to 
substances  of  very  close  texture. 

Sterilization  of  Solutions. — All  solutions,  such  as  aromatic  waters, 
infusions,  s>Tups,  etc.,  are  liable  to  contain  microorganisms  derived 
from  the  air.  To  some  extent  the  stability  of  such  solutions  is 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  the  microorganisms,  and  in  other  cases 
such  infected  solutions  may  seriously  affect  the  patient  when  used. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  subject  solutions  intended  for  hypoder- 
matic use  or  instillation  into  the  eye  to  a  process  of  sterilization  by 
means  of  heat  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  microorganisms 
present,  and  then  to  presers'e  them  in  sterile  containers.  The  Pharmo- 
copoeia  gives  official  directions  for  sterilization  as  follows: 

Solutions  which  are  not  liable  to  suffer  injury  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  can  be  sterilized  by  heating  them  in  properly  stoppered 
bottles  or  flasks,  previously  washed  with  very  dilute  (1  per  cent.) 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  thoroughly  rinsed  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  alkali  possibly  in  the  glass,  in  a  current  of 
live  steam  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  preferably  on  three  successive 
days.  After  the  operation  the  lip  and  stopper  of  the  vessel  should  be 
covered  with  sterilized  parchment  paper,  or  the  container  may  be 
wrapjx^d  in  parchment  paper  l)efore  starting  sterilization,  which 
should  not  l)e  removed  until  the  solution  is  to  be  used.  If  a  pressure 
apparatus  or  autoclave  (see  Figs.  10()  and  101)  be  used,  exposure  for 
twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  C.  will,  as  anile, 
prove  sufficient. 

Solutions  of  substances  which  can  not  be  exposed  to  the  above 
trt»atment  without  danger  of  decomposition,  such  as  solutions  of  certain 
alkaloidal  salts  like  cocaine  hydrochloride,  physostigmine  salicylate, 
etc.,  can  he  rendered  approximately  sterile  by  preparing  them  with 
sterilizc<l  distilliHl  water  in  previously  sterilized  containers;  moreover 
all  utensils  Required  in  making  the  solution,  such  as  scale  pans,  spatulas, 
glass  mortars,  etc.,  shouhl  be  stcriliztMl  immediately  before  use,  either 
in  a  current  of  steam  or  by  thoroughly  cleaning  them  with  purified 
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cotton  satiinitfd  with  alcohol,  followed  with  purified  cotton  saturated 
with  dhcr.  If  filtration  is  necessary,  this  must  he  condueted  with 
strrilc  iilUT  pjiiicr  in  a  steriliiied  funnel  and  under  eo\-cr. 

Ponflain  filters,  such  as  the  Berkefeld  Filter,  may  also  Ite  used 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  solutions  sterile,  after  tliey  have  been 
tested  and  found  to  remove  all  microorganisms  from  u  liquid  filtered 
ihrougli  tliem. 

Among  the  solvents  used,  distilled  water  is  easily  sterilized  by 
boilinic  it  in  «  sterilized  flask,  closed  with  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton, 
forthirty  minutes  or  an  hour;  glyc-erin 
may  be  steriltr^  by  heating  in  a  qut- 
rent  o(  live  steam  for  an  hour,  while 
oil  is  best  heated  for  two  hours  in  a 
hot-air  oven  at  120"  C.  Alcohol, 
elbcr  and  chloroform  do  not  require 
stxrrilization,  as  they  themselves  de- 
strtty  the  life  of  bacteria  and  other 
mimxir^n  isms . 

Glass  or  metal  containers  and  other 
Utrasib  may  l>e  sterilized  by  heating 
them  for  two  hottfs  in  a  hot-air  o\-in 
•tl60*tol7n=C.  (orks  should  never 
be  i»«l  for  stoppering  containers  during 
the  pnx-ess  of   sterilizstion,  as  only 


^^^^her  stoppers  are   suitable  for  sterilization,  r 

^^^^B  Rfferted  by  dr>-  or  moist  heat  like  cork. 

^^^^Tn  hiKpitaM  and  some  large  pharmacies  it  may  be  desirable  to 
krrp  oo  hand  Hleriliz^-d  solutions  for  immediate  use.  and  in  such  cases 
the  following  suj^gestions  of  Kraemer  will  Ije  found  useful:  Any 
bottle  of  convenient  size,  8  oz.,  16  oz.,  or  32  oz..  may  lie  fitted  with 
a  doubly  perfiirate«l  rubber  stopper  through  which  two  glass  tubes 
a»e  tu  be  pa.s.-H-<I,  which  an-  Ix-nt  at  right  angles  and  the  free  ends 
dircctrd  don-nward.  exp('rien<-e  having  shown  that  microorganLsms 
ID  air  tend  downward  rather  than  to  rise,  and  thus  entrance  into  the 


the   latter   arc 
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tubes  is  obviated.  The  tube  through  which  the  air  is  forced  for 
expelling  the  liquid  has  a  bulb  blown  near  the  end,  which  is  provided 
with  a  plug  of  sterilized  cotton  for  filtering  the  air,  and  pressure  is 
produced  by  means  of  an  atomizer  bulb.  The  bottle,  having  been 
washed  and  then  rinsed  with  sterilized  water,  is  allowed  to  drain, 
and  when  dry  is  heated  in  a  hot-air  oven  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  at  a  temiwrature  of  130°  to  I'jO"  C.  (SOfi'-^ia"  F.). 

The  solution,  imuiedialelj'  after  having  been  prepared,  is  poured 
into  the  sterilized  Inittle,  and  the  latter  closed  with  a  plug  of  sterilized 
(cotton  and  a  rap  of  jwper  placed  over  the  mouth.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  steam  sterilizer  and  heated  at  HKl"  C.  (212°  F.)  for  thirty  minutes^ 
on  three  consecutive  dajs. 


The  rubber  stopper  and  glass  tubes  are  sterilized  in  a  steam 
Uizer  for  forty-five  minutrs  at  100°  C.  (212"  F.)  and  are  introdu. 
into  the  liottle  previous  to  heating  it  and  its  contents  for  the 
time,  the  paper  cap  and  cotton  plug  having  been  removed. 

When  ciH»l  the  solution  can  be  used  as  needed  by  simply  attaching 
the  atomizer  bulb  and  ojjerating  it  in  the  usual  way. 

The  steam  sterilizers  made  by  Arnold  k  Co.,  of  New  York  (see 
Figs.  102  and  Wi),  will  Ik-  found  verj-  convenient  for  small  operations, 
especially  for  sterilizing  extemporaneously  prejjared  solutions.  The 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  102  ran  of  coiirse  be  used  only  for  steam 
sterilization,  and  the  temperature  is  limited  to  100°  (\,  whereas  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  KKJ  may  l>e  used  either  for  steam  or  dry  heat,  being 
provided  in  the  latter  case  with  a  special  extra  appliance. 


third       ~ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
PERCOLATION. 

Percolation,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  displacement,  is  beyond 
doubt  the  most  important  method  of  solution  or  extraction  in  the 
hands  of  the  pharmacist.  The  term  percolation  (from  the  Latin 
pff  and  colo,  meaning  to  strain  or  trickle  through)  may  be  defined 
as  a  process  whereby  the  soluble  constituents  of  vegetable  drugs  are 
extracted  by  allowing  the  menstruum  to  permeate  a  column  of  the 
more  or  less  finely  powdered  material,  the  saturated  solution  being 
removed  as  fast  as  formed,  thus  continually  presenting  fresh  solvent 
to  the  drug.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  process  is  carried  on  is  kno\%7i 
as  tiie  percolator,  the  solution  obtained  as  the  percolate,  and  the  residue 
off  Jnaoiuble  matter  as  the  marc. 

AUkni^  the  idea  of  solution  by  percolation  did  not  originate  in 
tibia  eonmtiy,  its  present  unproved  and  general  application  is  due 
caitinly  to  American  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  The  first  attempt 
te  CKtnM!t  soluble  matter  from  powdered  drugs  by  allowing  a  men- 
■Inwff"  to  exert  its  solvent  action  during  its  passage  through  a  column 
off  Iht  matoial  was  made  by  G)unt  Real  in  the  early  part  of  the 
niiMteeoth  century,  the  principle  involved  being  about  the  same  as 
dittt  utfliaed  by  ihe  Frendi  in  the  preparation  of  their  world-renowned 
coffee.  In  1833  M.  Boullay,  an  enterprising  French  pharmacist, 
considerably  modified  the  plan  of  Count  Real,  and  in  a  series  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  the 
process  of  i)ercolation  to  the  extraction  of  vegetable  drugs.  So  con- 
vincing were  the  results  of  his  investigations  that  William  Procter,  Jr., 
and  A.  Duhamel,  prominent  American  pharmacists,  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  work,  and  in  1839  strongly  advocated  its  adoption 
as  a  method  of  extraction  superior  to  others  known  at  that  time. 
Although  the  process  of  percolation  was  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeias  of  1840  and  1850,  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
general  favor  since  accorded  it  until  Prof.  Israel  Grahame,  of  the 
Mar>'land  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  1858,  suggested  some  valuable 
improvements,  which  led  to  better  results  than  had  yet  been  obtained. 
To  Prof.  Grahame  belongs  the  credit  of  first  advocating  the  use  of 
powders  of  uniform  degree  of  fineness  as  well  as  the  proper  moistening 
of  the  powdered  drug  T^ith  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  menstruum 
before  packing  it  in  the  percolator,  both  of  which  suggestions  are  now 
considered  indispensable  to  successful  percolation;  at  the  same  time, 
the  use  and  advantage  of  a  common  funnel  for  the  percolation  of  many 
drugs  was  pointed  out.    The  advantage  of  properly  moistening  the 
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powdered  drug  before  packing  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  b 
considered  that  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is  not  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  of  soluble  and  insoluble  matter,  but  that  the 
soluble  principles  to  be  extracted  are  intimately  held  or 
enclosed  by  tiie  insoluble  cellular  tissue,  and  that  pene- 
tration of  the  tissue  by  the  menstruum  is  necessary  to 
effect  solution;  the  saturation  of  the  powder  with  the 
liquid  prepares  the  constituents  for  ready  solution  and 
establishes  an  affinity  between  the  cellular  contents  and 
the  fresh  menstruum,  enabling  the  latter  to  permeate 
C  the  cells  by  osmotic  action.  If  the  menstruum  is  brought 
in  contact  with  dry  powder,  absorption  of  the  former 
either  takes  place  very  slowly  or  is  entirely  interfered 
with,  just  as  dry,  hard  sponge  resists  the  entrance  of 
water  for  a  long  time;  the  original  moist  condition  of 
the  drug  before  it  was  powdered  must  therefore  be  re- 
established before  the  menstruum  can  exercise  its  power 
of  extraction. 

The  principle  underlying  the  process  of  percolation 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  A  solvent  or  menstruum, 
poured  on  the  top  of  a  mass  of  powder  consisting  in  part 
of  soluble  matter,  supported  on  a  porous  diaphragm  in 
a  cylindrical  or  conical  vessel,  descends  from  layer  to 
layer  by  reason  of  its  own  gravity  and  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  liquid,  penetrating  the  particles  of 
powder  by  reason  of  surface  action,  and  exercising  its 
•  solvent  power  on  each  successive  layer  until  its  power 
of  solution  is  exhausted,  after  which  it  continues  its 
downward  flow,  as  a  saturated  solution,  into  the  receiv- 
ing vessel  below.  This  process  continues  until  all  soluble 
constituents  have  been  removed  from  the  powder,  the 

descending  menstruum  becoming 
less  and  less  charged  with  extrac- 
tive matter.  To  insure  such  com- 
plete extraction  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  material  operated 
upon  shall  be  in  a  uniform  powder 
and  that  the  capillarity  or  porosity 
of  the  mass  be  not  interfered  with 
in  any  way,  so  that  the  descent  of 
the  menstruum  may  be  slow,  even, 
and  regular  from  one  horizontal 
laver  to  the  next. 

T^^Ejl^^^  Different    styles    of    percolators 

jT  have  bt*en  proposed  at  various  times, 

and  as  drugs  vary  in  their  nature 
FiQ.  104.  and  require  different  treatment  to 
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yield  different  preparations,  the  pharmacist  must  be  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  percolators,  from  the  conical  shape  of  the  ordinary 
funnel  to  the  nearly  cylindrical.  The  choice  of  percolator  depends 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  percolate  to  be  obtained,  and  also 
upon  the  nature  of  the  drug;  for  instance,  if  a  very  strong  solution 
b  to  be  prepared  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  menstruum,  a  narrow 
cylindrical  percolator  is  preferable,  so  that  the  solvent  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  long  colmnn  of  the  drug  and  thus  become  thoroughly 
saturated;  a  cylindrical,  or  only  slightly  tapering,  percolator  is  also 
indicated  when  the  menstruum  is  strongly  alcoholic,  or  when  ether 
or  some  other  volatile  liquid  is  used  for  extraction.  The  advantage 
of  using  a  long,  narrow  percolator  with  the  view  of  economizing 
menstruum  when  concentrated  vegetable  solutions  are  to  be  made, 
may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  two  percolators  having  the 
same  cubical  capacity,  but  of  such  difference  in  shape  that  the  diameter 
of  the  one  shall  be  exactly  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  narrower  percolator  shall  be  four  times  as  long  as  the  other,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  104,  A  and  B.  Suppose  a  given  quantity  of  drug  is 
packed  into  A  and  fills  the  same  up  to  the  line  c,  and  then  a  like 
quantity  of  drug  be  packed  into  B;  if  we  assume  the  mass  in  ^  to  be 
di\'ided  into  two  equal  sections,  a  and  b,  by  means  of  the  plane  de^ 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  quantity  of  material  in  the  respective 
sections  a  and  6  when  packed  in  B,  instead  of  occupying  adjoining 
spaces  as  in  ^,  would  lie  one  above  the  other.  If  it  requires  10  liters 
ol  menstruum  to  exhaust  completely  the  drug  in  ^,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  sections  a  and  6  required  equal  amounts,  or  5  liters  each. 
If  5  liters  of  menstruum  be  now  poured  upon  the  column  of  drug  in  B^ 
this  quantity  of  menstruum  will  prove  sufficient  to  exhaust  completely 
the  upper  section  a,  as  the  same  quantity  of  solvent  proved  adequate 
for  the  complete  exhaustion  of  an  identical  quantity  of  drug  in  .1; 
but  the  solvent  powers  of  the  menstruum  will  not  have  been  entirely 
spent,  and  hence  as  it  passes  downward  through  the  lower  section  6 
it  ^411  continue  to  extract  soluble  matter  until  fully  saturated,  and  then 
flow  off  into  the  receiving  vessel.  All  the  soluble  matter  in  a  and  a 
portion  of  that  in  6  having  been  taken  up  by  the  5  liters  of  menstruum 
used,  another  portion  of  menstruum  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  column, 
and  as  there  is  no  soluble  matter  left  in  a,  it  will  l)e  necessary  only  to 
extract  the  soluble  matter  still  remaining  in  6,  for  which  purpose  2 
or  3  liters  of  menstruum  will  suffice.  Thus  in  ct)nne('tion  with  jjercolator 
B,  7  or  8  liters  of  menstruum  are  found  sufficient  to  exhaust  completely 
a  quantity  of  drug  which  in  percolator  A  was  found  to  require  10 
liters  of  menstruum,  sho^iing  a  saving  of  about  20  or  30  per  cent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  drug  to  be  extracted  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  menstruum,  as  in  the  majority  of  official  tinctures, 
a  wider  percolator,  of  the  shape  and  style  shown  in  Fig.  105,  may  he 
used,  in  which  the  liquid  will  traverse  the  column  of  drug  more  rapidly 
apd  yet  be  able  to  exhaust  it  thoroughly,  owing  to  the  larger  amount 
10 
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of  menstruum  at  tlie  disposal  ot  the  operator.  When  drugs  such  as 
gentian,  senega,  rhubarb,  orange  peel,  and  others,  which  haxe  a 
tendency  to  swell  toiisiderably,  particularly  with  aqueous  or  feebly 
alcoholic  menstrua,  are  to  he  percolated,  a  common  tunnel  will  often  he 
found  advantagei>us  on  account  of  the  ample  allowam-e  for  lateral 
expansion  of  the  moist  drug.  The  size  of  the  percolator  selected 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  drug  to  be  extracted; 
when  properly  packed  in  the  percolator  the  drug  should  not  occupy 
more  than  about  three-fourths  of  its  height. 


Flo.  lOS. — Ordinuy  eImb  p«Teol*tor. 


The  covered  tui  percolator  (Fig.  10*5)  consists  of  a  cylinder  varying 
in  size  and  tajierinK  somewhat  toward  the  funnel-shaped  end,  provided 
with  two  perforated  diaphragms  fitting  loosel\-  into  the  cylinder, 
the  lower  of  which  should  be  more  finely  i>erforated  than  the  upper. 
The  8Ui|Kwk  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel  ser\es  the  double  purpose  of 
allowing  maceration  for  any  ilesireti  period  and  of  enabling  the  operator 
to  regnlale  the  rate  of  How  of  the  percolate.  Tin  ixrcolators  cannot 
be  used,  however,  for  any  drugs  containing  principles  liable  to  l»e 
atfiTted  by  metal,  or  to  be  exhauste<i  with  nci<l  inenstnia. 

Fig.  107  represents  the  Oidberg  jx-n-olator,  introduced  in  1SS4, 
anil  es]KK'ial]y  designed  for  use  in  tlie  preparation  of  fluidextracts. 
These  percolutors  are  now  made  of  heavj'  glass  in  nine  sizes,  varj'ing 
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from  240  to  7000  milliliters  (or  cubic  centimeters),  about  8  fluid- 
ounces  to  2  gallons,  capacity.  They  are  used  extensively,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  exhaustion  of  drugs  with  a  minimum 
quantity  of  menstruum. 

For  percolation  with  very  volatile  liquids — ether,  chloroform, 
and  the  like — a  specially  constructed  percolator  must  be  used  (see 
Fig.  108),  in  which  proper  provision  is  made 
to  prevent  loss  of  menstruum  and  to  establish 
communication  between  the  vessel  intended  to 
receive  the  percolate  and  the  space  above  the 
drug  in  the  percolator,  so  that  the  air  may 
pass  upward  when  displaced  by  the  percolate 
in  the  recei\ang  jar;  this  latter  provision  is 
essential  to  successful  percolation.  As  may  be 
seen    from  the  iUustration,  the  percolator  is 


Fio.  107. — Oldberg  percolator. 


Pro.  108. — Glass  perco- 
lator for  use  with  volatile 
menstruum. 


fitted  air-tight  to  the  receiving  vessel  by  being  passed  through  a  cork, 
and  loss  of  menstruum  at  the  top  is  prevented  by  a  water  joint  with 
which  the  cover  of  the  percolator  forms  an  air-tiglit  connection.  The 
air  is  carried  up  outside  of  the  percolator,  and  made  to  enter  at  the  top, 
to  take  the  place  of  menstruum  passing  downward  through  the  drug. 
Fresh  menstruum  may  be  supplied  through  the  opening  in  the  cover 
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wfthout  disturbing  the  water  joint.  Another  plan  for  percolating  with 
cfaloroform,  ether,  and  similar  volatile  menstrua  b  to  pass  a  tube 
throfigh  the  center  of  the  percolator  and  extending  below  the  lower 
diaphragm,  which  provides  for  the  upward  displacement  of  the  air 
from  the  receiving  vessel,  the  drug  being  packed  around  the  tube; 
in  such  cases  the  percolator  must  be  provided  with  an  air-tight  cover, 
and  the  exit  tube  must  also  pass  air-tight  throu^  a  cork  in  the  neck 
of  the  recei\'ing  jar.    An  arrangement  of  tubing  on  the  outside,  as 

seen  in  Fig.  1()S.  may  be  attached  to  any  perco- 
lator capable  of  being  dosed  air-tight  at  the  top 
with  a  cori^ 

In  1S74  the  Dursse  percolator  was  introduced 
(see  Fig.  109).  It  combined  the  advantages  of 
a  broad  c\'Iindrical  and  a  conical  vessel,  and  was 
admirably  adapted  for  quantities  of  drug  ranging 
from  4<  M )  to  Wi^  Gms.  Unfortunately  but  one  size 
was  made  of  this  pattern,  which  b  15  inches  in 
length.  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  1  inch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outlet  tube.  One  of  these 
percolators  was  in  use  almost  weekly,  during 
eighteen  years,  in  the  author's  hands,  and  many 
pounds  of  nux  vomRtL,  cinchona,  ergot,  ginger, 
vanilla,  gentian,  rhubarb,  valerian,  etc.,  were  suc- 
cessfully extracted  therein  during  that  time.  Its 
chief  merits  lie  in  the  perfect  uniformity  of  its 
sides  and  its  aciuirately  fitting  cover,  by  whidi 
the  flow  of  the  liquid  can  be  regulated  and  all 
volatilization  of  menstnium  be  prevented.  Being 
ma<le  of  heavy  glass,  it  l)ears  usage  very  well 
and  is  not  easilv  broken. 

Manufacturers  who  operate  upon  large  quanti- 
tii*s  of  drugs  varying  from  2o  to  5(X)  pounds  or 
more,  employ  percolators  made  of  heaxy  tinned 
iron  or  c-oppcr,  cither  tin-  or  porcelain-lined.  Such 
percolators  are  usually  of  the  shape  and  style 
shown  in  Fi^.  110  and  111,  and  are  intended  to  be  supported 
either  in  heavy  frames  or  on  heavy  hlo<-ks  at  such  height  from 
the  fl(K*r  as  to  iKTuiit  of  the  convenient  use  of  receiving  bottles. 
'Iliesi-  lar^T  {MTcolators  are  providi^d  with  two  diaphragms  or 
jK-rforated  disks,  likewise*  made  of  heavy  tin;  the  one  is  placed 
alniut  S  or  10  inches  from  the  lx)ttom,  and  is  usually  covered  with 
a  pieee  of  nuislin  In-fore  the  moistemxl  drug  is  intnnluced,  while 
the  other  diaphragm  is  ins<'rtt*d  over  the  mass  of  drug,  which  has  been 
previously  eoven*iJ  with  a  [)ieec  of  felt  or  flannel  to  insure  uniform 
distribution  of  the  menstruum.  In  order  that  the  descent  of  the 
menstruinn  may  Ix*  regular  and  un interrupt (»d  during  maceration  of  the 
drug,  a  tube  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  percolator  connects  the 
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sparr  Ix-Iow  the  lower  diaphragm  with  the  space  above  the  upper  disk, 
uid  thici  allon-s  thi-  air  from  below  to  di^iplace  the  menstrumn  above. 
As  shown  in  ihe  illustrations,  these  percolators  are  frequently  provided 
with  an  inelined  liottom  intended  to  permit  the  ready  passage  of  the 
prrtrJAte  tri  the  faucets,  which  latter  also  ser\e  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  liquid,  and  thus  collection  of  the  percolate  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pen-olalor  is  avoided.  A  well  fltting  cover  prevents  evaporation 
of  akvhol  and  admits  fresh  menstruum  when  desired.  Fig.  112 
shows  a  series  nf  large  percolators  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 


!.  made  by  Iho  A 


trunnions,  us  used  in  some  of  our  large  manufaLluring  establishments; 
this  method  is  wr^'  convenient  for  handling  the  apparatus,  and  facili- 
tates tl>e  emptying  of  the  marc  at  the  end  of  the  operation  direct 
into  UntF  XTSscls  for  transfer  into  dreg  stills. 

Tbe  wrll  knowni  siphon  or  well-tube  percolator,  suggested  in  1S72 
by  the  late  Dr.  F.  R.  .Squibb,  is  extensi^■l■ly  used  in  the  laboratories  of 
vNiw  manufacturers:  the  principle  involved,  with  slight  modifications, 
has  been  adopt<^l  in  the  official  direction  for  percolation  in  the  United 
Statn  PharmacnpfPia  since  1880.  The  Squibb  well-tube  percolator, 
IS  ihown  in  Fig.  1 13,  b  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  an  artesian 
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well,  the  moistened  drug  representing  the  soil,  through  which  the 
menstruum  passes  very  slowly,  the  solution  or  pcreolaU?,  rising  in 
the  wel!  ttilm  wliiih  parses  thrrmph  the  center  of  the  mass,  being 
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finally  drawn  off  by  the  means  of  the  glasa  siphon.  The  process  is 
€x»mpUTtrly  uriiier  rhe  etmlrol  of  the  operator  as  regards  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  percolate  and  inaeeration  of  the  mass  to  any  desired  extent. 
To  pnr\-eul  purtkles  of  <friig  from  entering  the  well  tube,  this  is  made 
to  rest  on  several  disks  of  flannel,  through  which  the  percolate  must 
pas  before  it  cati  enter  the  tube.  The  siphon  acts  automatically 
after  it  ha-s  once  been  started,  and  cannot  exhaust  itself,  because  when 
the  limiid  in  the  percolator  falls  to  the  level  of  the  tumed-up  end  of 
ibe  outer  limb  of  the  siphon  the  flow  ceases,  leaving  the  siphon-tube 
fuli  of  liquid,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  siphon 
being  only  such  that  the  inner  limb  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  well  tube, 


Fta.  1 13.— Squibb'a  w«U  tube  perrotator.  made  of 


uid  when  measured  on  the  outer  limb,  reaches  to  one-half  of  its  turncd- 
up  Mid.  The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  moistened  drug  Ix-ing  duly 
eoontcrbalaneed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  cohunn  of  perco- 
late in  the  well  tul>e  and  siphon,  all  particles  of  the  mass  in  the  per- 
roiator  wUl  \ie  subject  to  uniform  pressure;  thus  the  gravitation  of  the 
Gquid  is  u»ed  to  hvM  advantage,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  rubber  tulie 
rrctmniended  in  the  pharmacopopial  directions  for  percolation.  The 
body  of  the  pen^ilator  may  be  made  of  glass  or  stoneware,  and  the 
evaporation  of  menstruum  prevented  by  a  tightly  fitting  cover  of 
sheet  ruliber  alH>ut  j  or  J  ineli  thick. 

Much  han  licen  writti-n  »l>out  "pressure  percolators,"  tlie  chief 
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claim  advanced  for  their  use  being  the  complete  extraction  of  drugs 
with  less  menstruum  than  by  orrlinary  methods,  whitli  applies  U>  the 
preparation  of  eouceiitrated  solutions,  sut-h  as  fluidextracts-  The  iilea 
of  more  complete  solution  b>'  means  of  pressure  originated  with  Count 
Real  about  1815,  and  the  apparatus  devised  by  him  (see  Fig,  114) 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  pressure  percolators  of  later 
days,  devised  by  Uosenwasser,  Berry,  Suit, 
^pv  and  Anderson.     In  the  more  retont  apparatus 

T  ■  the  drug  to  be  extracted  is  confined,  by  means 

X  of  a  suitable  screw  arrangement,  between  [kt- 

1  forated  disks,  in  any  desbed  space,  without  the 

I  ptissibility  of  expansion  on  coming  in  contart 

I  with  the  bulk  of  the  menstruum.    The  solvent 

I  is  forced  through  the  mass  by  pressure  obtained 

from  a  column  of  liquid  10  or  12  feet  in  height, 
supplied  by  a  reservoir. 

Management  of  the  Process  of  PercoUtioD. — 
The  Pliamiacopo'ia  gives  the  following  direc- 
tioiLS  for  conducting  percolation,  which  are 
applicable  to  all  oSicial  preparations  in  which 
this  method  of  solution  is  indicated,  as  in  ewch 
indi\'idual  case  the  fineness  of  powder,  and  the 
degree  of  firmness  with  which  it  b  to  be  packed 
are  specified: 

"The  percolator  most  suitable  for  the  quanti- 
ties contemplated  by  the  Pharmacoptrla  should 
be  nearly  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  with  a 
funnel-shaped  termination  at  the  smaller  end. 
The  neck  of  the  funnel  end  should  be  rather 
short,  and  should  gradually  and  regularly  be- 
come narrower  toward  the  orifice,  so  that  a 
perforated  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube,  may 
be  tightl>'  wedged  into  it  from  within  until  the 
end  of  the  cork  is  flush  with  its  outer  edge. 
The  glass  tube,  which  must  not  protrude  above 
the  iuner  surface  of  the  cork,  should  extend 
from  3  to  4  cm.  beyond  the  outer  surface  of 
tlie  cork,  and  slioukl  be  provided  with  a  closely 
fitting  rubber  tube,  at  least  one-fourth  longer 
than  the  percolator  itself,  and  ending  in  another 
short  glass  tulx',  whereby  the  rubber  tube  may  be  so  suspende<i  that 
it-*  orifitx^  shall  Ik-  above  the  surface  of  the  menstruum  in  the  perco- 
lator, a  rubber  band  holding  it  in  p«isition. 

"The  jHTCoIator  is  prepared  for  percolation  by  gently  pressing  a 
small  tuft  of  cotton  into  the  space  of  the  neck  above  the  cttrk,  and  this 
may  tlien  be  moistened  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  menstruui 
upon  the  cotton,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  first  portion  of  t 
percolate,  which  is  often  very  dense. 


Pio.  114— The  ■Count 
RhU"  preaure  pcr«>- 
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"The  powdered  substance  to  be  percolated  (which  must  be  uni- 
formly of  the  fineness  directed  in  the  formula,  and  should  be  perfectly 
air  dr>'  before  it  is  weighed)  is  put  into  a  suitable  dish,  sufficient 
menstruum  is  poured  on,  and  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  spatula 
or  other  suitable  instrument  until  it  appears  uniformly  moistened. 
The  moist  powder  is  then  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve — ^No.  40 
powders  and  those  which  are  finer  requiring  a  No.  20  sieve,  while  No. 
30  powders  require  a  No.  15  sieve  for  this  purpose.  Powders  of  a 
less  degree  of  fineness  usually  do  not  require  this  additional  treatment 
after  the  moistening.  The  moist  powder  is  now  transferred  to  a  sheet 
of  thick  paper  and  the  whole  quantity  poured  from  it  into  the  perco- 
lator. It  is  then  shaken  down  lightly  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
condition  for  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours, 
unless  othelwise  directed;  after  which  the  powder  is  pressed  by  the 
aid  of  a  plunger  of  suitable  dimensions,  more  or  less  firmly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  character  of  the  powdered  substance  and  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  menstruum;  strongly  alcoholic  menstrua,  as  a  rule, 
permitting  firmer  packing  of  the  powder  than  those  weaker.  The 
percolator  is  now  placed  in  position  for  percolation,  and  the  rubber 
tube,  having  been  fastened  at  a  suitable  height,  the  surface  of  the 
powder  is  covered  by  an  accurately  fitting  disk  of  filter  paper,  held 
in  place  by  a  glass  stopper  or  percolator  weight,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  menstruum  poured  on  through  a  funnel  reaching  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  If  these  conditions  are  accurately  observed, 
the  menstruum  will  penetrate  the  powder  equally  until  it  passes  into 
the  rubber  tube,  and  reaches  in  this  a  height  corresponding  to  its  level 
in  the  percolator  which  is  now  closely  covered  to  prevent  evaporation. 
The  apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  the  time  specified 
in  the  formula. 

**To  begin  percolation,  the  rubber  tube  is  lowered  and  its  glass 
end  introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  previously  marked  for  the 
quantity  of  liquid  to  be  received,  if  the  percolate  is  to  be  measured, 
or  of  a  tared  bottle  if  the  percolate  is  to  be  weighed ;  and  by  raising 
or  lowering  this  receiver  the  rapidity  of  percolation  may  be  increased 
or  lessened,  as  may  be  desired.  A  layer  of  menstruum  must  constantly 
be  maintained  above  the  powder,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to 
its  interstices,  until  all  has  been  added  or  the  requisite  quantity  of 
percolate  has  been  obtained.  This  is  conveniently  accomplished,  if 
the  space  above  the  powder  will  admit  of  it  by  inverting  a  bottle 
containing  the  entire  quantity  of  menstruum  over  the  percolator  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  mouth  may  dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  the  bottle  being  of  such  a  shape  that  its  shoulder  will  serve  as  a 
cover  for  the  percolator.  (For  illustration  of  the  official  process,  see 
Fig.  115.) 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  process  of  percolation  largely 
depends  upon  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  the  percolate;  if  this 
should  be  too  rapid,  incomplete  exhaustion  will  result;  but  if  too 
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slow,  valuable  time  may  be  wasted.  The  rate  of  flow  for  extracta 
and  fluidextracts  for  IIKX)  Gms.  of  powder  sliould  range  from  2  to  5 
drops  a  minute;  for  official  quantities  of  tinctures  and  preparations 
of  about  the  same  stren(;tli  from  S  to  15  drops  a  minute;  it  is  evident 


that  the  pru[)er  rate  of  flow  should  vary  with  the  c(uantity  and  eharacter 
of  the  drug  employed  and  the  density  of  the  menstruum." 

The  degree  of  fineneNs  of  powder  to  which  a  drug  is  to  be  reduerd 
depends  partly  upon  the  meiistnnun  to  !«■  used  and  partly  upon  the 
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nature  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  drug  and  the  readiness  with 
which  these  can  be  extracted.  Drugs  like  aconite,  cinchona,  nux 
vomica,  veratrum  viride,  and  others,  require  to  be  in  fine  powder; 
while  gentian,  rhubarb,  krameria,  squill,  and  the  like,  can  be  readily 
exhausted  in  coarser  powder.  As  a  rule,  strongly  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
menstrua  are  used  with  fine  powders,  whereas  hydroalcoholic  and 
aqueous  menstrua  are  better  adapted  to  coarser  powders. 

The  quantity  of  menstruum  to  be  used  for  moistening  the  powder 
also  varies  with  different  drugs;  one-fourth  to  one-half  as  much 
menstruum  as  powder  is  generally  required  to  dampen  it  thoroughly 
without  destroying  its  mobility,  depending  likewise  upon  the  nature 
of  the  drug  and  menstruum.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  active  constit- 
uents are  quickly  extracted,  and  previous  moistening  might  cause  the 
powder  to  agglutinate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  official  oleoresins,  it  is  even 
better  not  to  moisten  the  drug  at  all  before  placing  it  in  the  percolator. 

The  next  step  is  the  proper  packing  of  the  percolator,  and  upon  it 
will  largely  depend  the  success  of  the  process.  A  suitable  support 
must  be  provided  for  the  moistened  powder,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
notched  cork  or  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  may  be  used.  If  cork 
be  chosen,  a  layer  of  cotton  should  be  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  powder;  or  if  cotton  alone  be  used,  it  may  be  slightly  com- 
pressed into  the  neck  of  the  percolator.  Unless  the  quantity  of  drug 
be  large,  the  moistened  powder,  after  having  been  first  passed  through 
a  coarse  sieve  to  break  up  any  lumps,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
percolator  all  at  one  time,  and  then  shaken  down  by  tapping  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  If  the  drug  is  to  be  saturated  with  menstruum  before 
maceration,  as  in  the  case  of  fluidextracts,  the  powder  should  be  at 
once  compressed,  moderately  or  firmly,  as  the  character  of  the  men- 
struum and  the  nature  of  the  drug  may  require.  As  a  rule,  fine  powders 
and  alcoholic  menstrua  demand  firm  packing,  as  also  ligneous  and 
spongj'  drugs  under  certain  conditions;  aqueous  menstrua  generally 
necessitate  moderate  compression.  If  the  moistened  drug  be  intro- 
duced in  layers,  uniform  packing  becomes  more  difficult;  the  lower 
portions  of  the  drug  should  be  less  firmly  compressed  than  the  upper 
layers,  because  the  menstruum,  when  it  reaches  them,  being  already 
charged  with  some  soluble  matter,  is  denser  than  at  the  top,  and  hence 
cannot  penetrate  a  firmly  packed  mass  as  readily  as  would  fresh  men- 
struum. Maceration  of  the  moistened  powder  prior  to  percolation  is 
advantageous  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  it  allows  the  drug  to  swell 
and  become  more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  menstruum,  and  per- 
mits more  satisfactory  packing  afterward ;  in  some  cases,  where  c*on- 
rentrated  solutions  are  desired,  maceration  after  saturation  is  positively 
necessar\'  to  insure  good  results.  The  packing  of  the  moistened  powder 
is  best  effected  with  a  packing  stick  of  suitable  design,  made  of  hard 
wopd,  of  the  shape  of  the  well  knowTi  potato  masher.  Next  to  uniform- 
ity in  fineness  of  powder,  uniformity  in  packing  is  the  most  important 
feature  in  percolation^  so  as  to  insure  the  even  descent  of  the  men- 
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struum;  if  the  drug  is  more  firmly  compressed  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  the  menstruum  is  sure  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
and  leave  a  part  of  the  mass  imperfectly  extracted.  After  the  powder 
has  been  packed,  a  diaphragm  of  filter  paper  or  felt  is  laid  over  the 
surface  and  kept  in  plac*e  by  means  of  pebbles,  glass  marbles,  or  pieces 
of  broken  glass;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disturbance  of 
the  upper  layer  and  to  insure  equal  distribution  of  the  liquid  when  the 
menstruum  is  poured  on. 

As  stated  in  the  pharmacopoeial  directions,  a  layer  of  menstruum 
must  constantly  be  maintained  above  the  powder,  in  order  to  prevent 
access  of  air  to  its  interstices.  Every  percolator  should  be  provided 
with  a  cover,  which  may  be  either  of  glass  or  sheet  rubber,  to  avoid 
loss  of  or  change  in  the  menstruum. 

The  simplest  arrangement  for  controlling  the  rate  of  flow  of  the 
perc^olate  is  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube,  as  specified  in  the  oflSeial 
directions,  and  this  device  can  be  attached  to  nearly  every  form  of 
percolator  known.  As  the  rate  of  flow  from  the  tube  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  difference  in  height  between  the  liquid  in  the  per- 
colator and  the  point  to  which  the  tube  b  raised  on  the  outside,  it  is 
evident  that  its  control  is  within  easy  reach,  and  may  be  varied  from 
a  constant  stream  to  2  drops  per  minute.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  percolate  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  will  vary  with  the  object  in 
view  and  the  ease  with  which  the  active  principles  enter  into  solu- 
tion; for  tinctures,  the  average  rate  may  be  stated  to  be  8  to  15  drops 
per  minute,  while  the  percolate  in  the  case  of  fluidextracts  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flow  faster  than  from  2  to  5  drops  per  minute. 

The  ct)niplete  exhaustion  of  a  drug  can  only  be  determined  by 
examination  of  the  last  portions  of  the  percolate;  hence  a  thorough 
knowleilge  of  the  valuable  constituents  sought  to  be  extracted  b 
essential,  since  absence  of  color  and  odor  is  not  always  indicative  of 
jx^rfect  exhaustion.  In  the  case  of  aromatic  drugs  like  cardamom 
seed,  cloves,  ginger,  vanilla,  and  others,  the  absence  of  odor  and 
taste  other  than  those  of  alcohol,  in  the  last  portion  of  the  percolate, 
is  an  indication  of  the  complete  extraction  of  the  constituents  desired. 
Drugs  like  cascara  siigrada,  gentian  and  quassia,  possessing  a  decided 
bitter  taste,  and  drugs  like  catechu,  geranium  and  krameria,  which 
owe  tlieir  medicinal  value  to  the  presence  of  astringent  principles, 
are  known  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  their  active  constituents  when 
the  last  portion  of  the  resi)ective  percolates  is  found  free  from  the 
characteristic  taste  of  the  particular  drug  in  question.  Resinous 
drugs,  such  as  cimicifuga,  jalap  and  podophyllum  are  known  to  have 
yiel(le<l  all  of  their  resinous  constituents  to  the  menstruum  employed, 
when  a  few  drops  of  the  last  portion  of  the  perc*olate  allowed  to  fall 
into  cold  water  fail  to  cause  any  opalescence  or  turbidity. 

Alkaloidal  drugs,  such  as  aconite,  belladonna,  cinchona,  pilocarpus, 
etc.,  are  preferably  testiMl  by  chemical  means  for  complete,  or  at 
least  pnictically  complete,  extraction   of  their  active  principles,  as 
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foUovrs:  A  small  quantity  of  the  percolate  is  collected  separately 
nemr  the  end  of  the  operation,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
wanned  in  a  beaker  or  glass  dish  on  a  waterbath  until  all  alcohol  has 
been  dissipated.  If  a  drop  or  two  of  the  official  potassium  mercuric 
iodide*  solution,  better  known  as  Mayer's  Solution,  be  added  to  the 
cooled  add  liquid,  no  precipitate  or  turbidity  should  result;  the  appear- 
ance of  a  faint  cloud  w^ould  indicate  practical  exhaustion.  For  better 
obser\'ation  of  the  test,  the  beaker  should  be  placed  on  a  dark  surface 
after  addition  of  the  test  solution. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  alcoholic  menstruum  is  sometimes 
retained  by  the  marc  after  exhaustion  of  the  drug,  and  this  may  be 
pecoN'ered  by  expression  or  by  percolation  with  water,  either  direct 
or  after  admixture  with  clean  sawdust.  Such  recovered  alcohol  is 
unfit  for  further  use  until  it  has  been  purified  by  adding  3  grains 
of  potassium  permanganate  to  every  pint,  shaking  the  mixture 
occasionally  during  several  days,  and  then 
decanting  and  distilling.  Another  plan  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  alcohol  by  absorption  is  to 
employ  gradually  weaker  menstrua,  after  the 
required  quantity  of  original  menstruum  has 
all  been  added. 

Mudi  time  and  annoyance  may  be  saved 
by  coUecting  the  percolate  in  properly  gradu- 
ated glass  jars  (if  the  percolate  is  to  be 
weighed,  use  tared  vessels),  which  can  be 
obtained  from  glass  manufacturers  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  adjusted  both  for  apothecaries' 
and  metric  fluid  measure  (see  Figs.  116  and 
117).  A  convenient  plan  also  is  to  paste  a 
strip  of  paper  on  a  wide-mouth  bottle  and 
mark  on  the  same  with  ink  the  diiTerent 

quantities  of  liquid  measured  into  the  bottle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  118;  to 
protect  the  paper  scale  and  render  it  impervious  to  moisture,  it 
should  be  coated  with  colorless  varnish. 

The  usual  method  of  supporting  percolators  is  by  means  of  the 
iron  rings  of  a  retort  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115;  in  order  to  protect 
the  glass,  sections  of  rubber  tubing  may  be  attached  to  the  rings, 
forming  suitable  cushions  or  guards.  A  very  convenient  arrangement 
b  Beck's  percolating  stand  (see  Fig.  119),  which  admits  of  simultaneous 
multiple  operations  and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  store  or 
laboratory.  The  stand  can  either  be  placed  on  the  floor  or  be  supported 
on  two  iron  brackets  fastened  to  the  wall;  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
it  can  be  changed  by  means  of  thumb-screws  to  suit  various  heights 
erf  bottles.  The  length  of  the  base  board  is  42  inches,  the  width 
12  inches,  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  stand  36  inches;  the  supports 
for  percolators  and  funnels  are  formed  by  means  of  cross  pieces  suit- 
ably hollowed  out  and  secured  by  screws  passing  through  the  slot  in 
the  cross  bars. 


FiQ.  116. — Glass  receiving 
jar,  graduated  in  U.  S.  fluid 


measure. 
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B«percolktloa. — Repercolation  is  a  process  intended  for  the  prepailH 
tion  uf  cunccntrat«]  vegetable  solutions  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
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menstniumy  and  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  fluidextracts 
without  heat.  Dr.  Squibb,  who  was  the  author  of  the  process,  defined 
it  to  be  **the  successive  application  of  the  same  percolating  menstruum 
to  fresh  portions  of  the  substance  to  be  percolated."  His  suggestion 
was  based  upon  the  observation  that  a  weak  solution  of  the  constituents 
of  a  drug  is  a  better  solvent  for  the  soluble  active  principles  of  that 
drug  than  fresh  menstruum.  The  following  example  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  process  of  repercolation:  1000  Gms.  of  a  properly 
powdered  drug  are  divided  into  five  portions  of  200  Gms.  each;  one 
portion  is  moistened,  packed,  macerated,  and  percolated  to  exhaustion, 
the  first  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  percolate  being  set  aside  as  finished 
product,  the  remainder  being  collected  in  fractions  of  200  mils,  (or  Cc), 
and  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
collected.  The  second  portion  of  the  drug  is  moistened  with  No.  1 
weak  percolate,  packed  and  percolated  to  exhaustion,  the  different 
weak  percolates  being  used  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
colleded,  followed  by  fresh  menstruum  if  necessary,  the  first  200  mils, 
(or  O.)  of  the  percolate  from  this  second  portion  of  the  drug  being 
set  aside  as  finished  product,  the  remainder  being  again  collected  in 
fractions  of  200  mils,  (or  Cc.),  and  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  as  before. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  portions  of  the  drug  are  treated  exactly 
like  the  second  portion,  the  first  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  percolate 
in  each  instance  being  set  aside  as  finished  product.  When  the  fifth 
portion  of  the  drug  has  been  exhausted  there  will  be  on  hand  five  lots 
of  finished  product— 150,  200,  200,  200,  and  200  mils,  (or  Cc);  total, 
930  mik.  (or  Cc.) — and  besides,  four  or  five  lots  of  weak  percolate 
supposed  to  hold  in  solution  the  soluble  matter  from  50  Gms.;  these 
weak  percolates,  properly  numbered,  are  set  aside,  to  be  again  used  in 
place  of  fresh  menstruum  for  the  next  lot  of  the  same  preparation, 
the  process  henceforth  being  continued  exactly  as  directed  above  for 
the  second  portion  of  the  drug.  This  retention  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
soluble  matter  of  one  portion  of  the  drug  in  the  weak  percolates  is 
based  on  numerous  carefully  conducted  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  showed  that  when  1000  Gms.  of  drug  are  exhausted  by  percola- 
tion, from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  soluble  constituents  present 
are  contained  in  the  first  750  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  percolate. 

The  Pharmacopceia  gives  the  following  directions  for  repercolation, 
also  known  as  fractional  or  divided  percolation,  which  are  practically 
identical  with  those  first  suggested  by  Prof.  C.  Ix^wis  Diehl,  in  the 
National  Formulary,  for  the  preparation  of  fluidextracts. 

Divide  1000  Gms.  of  the  ground  dnig  into  3  parts  of  500  Gms.,  300 
Gms.  and  200  Gms.  respectively.  The  first  portion  (500  Gms.)  is 
moistened  with  sufficient  of  the  prescrilxnl  mestruum  to  dampi»n  the 
drug  uniformly  and  so  maintain  it  after  six  hours  maaTation  in  a  tightly 
covered  vessel.  It  is  then  packed  in  a  cylindrical  {XTcolator,  suflficient 
menstruum  being  poured  on  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum 
of  liquid  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator, 
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the  lower  orifice  is  closed,  the  percolator  closely  covered,  and  the  drug 
allowed  to  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours.  Percolation  is  then  allowed 
to  go  on  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  10  drops  per  minute,  menstruum  being 
gradually  poured  on  to  maintain  a  constant  layer  above  the  drug.  The 
first  200  mils,  of  percolate  are  set  aside  as  a  reserve  and  percolation 
continued  until  1500  mils,  of  additional  percolate  have  been  collected 
in  successive  portions  of  300  mils.  each.  (To  avoid  confusion  the 
weaker  percolates  should  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.) 

The  second  portion  of  the  drug  (300  Gms.)  is  moistened  with  sufficient 
of  the  first  weaker  percolate  to  render  it  uniformly  damp  and  so  main- 
tain it  after  six  hours  maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  It  is 
then  packed  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  macerated,  and  percolated 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  portion  of  the  drug,  but  using  as  menstruum 
the  weaker  percolates  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  collected, 
followed,  if  these  be  insufficient,  by  some  of  the  original  menstruum. 
The  first  300  mils,  of  percolate  are  set  aside  as  reserve  and  percolation 
continued  until  600  mils,  of  weaker  percolate  have  been  collected  in 
successive  portions  of  200  mils.  each. 

The  third  portion  of  the  drug  (200  Gms.)  is  moistened  with  sufficient 
of  the  first  portion  of  weaker  percolate  collected  from  the  second  portion 
of  the  drug  to  render  it  uniformly  damp  and  so  maintain  it  after  six 
hours  maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  It  is  then  packed  in  a 
cylindrical  percolator,  and  macerated  and  percolated  as  in  the  case  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  drug,  using  as  menstruum  the  remaining 
portions  of  weaker  percolate  from  the  preceding  operation  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  collected,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  some  of  the 
original  menstruum.  Collect  500  mils,  of  percolate  and  mix  this  with 
the  two  portions  of  reserve  previously  set  aside,  so  as  to  bring  the 
volume  up  to  KXX)  mils. 

Ck>ntinaou8  Percolation. — Continuous  percolation  is  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  process  of  extraction  which  involves  the  exhaustion  of  a 
drug  with  a  limited  quantity  of  menstruum,  by  repeatedly  vaporizing 
and  condensing  the  fluid  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  so 
arranged  that  the  extracted  soluble  matter  remains  in  the  receiving 
flask,  while  the  solvent,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  passes  upward  to  a 
reflux  condenser,  and  thence  flows  back  into  the  percolator.  Thb 
process  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  examination  of  vegetable  drugs, 
with  a  view  to  determine  their  valuable  constituents,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  oflficial  oleoresins.  For  description 
of  the  apparatus  employed,  see  the  chapter  on  Oleoresins. 


■  \  •■ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SEPARATION  OF  NON-VOLATILE  MATTER. 

The  process  of  separation  may  be  applied  to  non-volatile  or  fixed 
as  well  as  volatile  matter;  in  the  former  case  it  is  understood  to 
refer  to  the  removal  of  insoluble  substances,  sediments,  etc.,  from 
fluids  holding  them  in  suspension,  and  also  of  immiscible  fluids  from 
eac'h  other.  The  various  operations  employed  for  the  separation  of 
solids  from  fluids  are  termed  filtration,  decantation,  expression, 
clarification,  and  decoloration. 

FILTRATION. 

By  some  pharmacists  filtration  is  considered  so  trivial  an  operation 
as  not  to  merit  extended  consideration ;  but,  like  other  simple  processes, 
it  is  well  deserving  of  study,  as  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence and  ingenuity  in  its  many  useful  modifications.  Filtration  is 
usually  employed  when  the  solid  matter  to  be  removed  is  not  present 
in  excessive  quantity,  and  consists  in  submitting  the  mixture  to  the 
separating  action  of  certain  media  which  allow  the  fluids  to  pass  through 
but  are  impervious  to  the  solid  particles.  Sometimes  filtration  is  also 
calle<l  eolation  or  straining;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  process  of 
straining  differs  from  filtration  either  in  the  less  complete  removal  of 
suspended  sedimentary^  matter  from  a  fluid,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  solid 
particles  are  not  in  fine  powder  and  can  l)e  easily  retained  by  coarser 
media  than  those  generally  employed  for  filtration.  Colation  is  a 
favorite  mode  of  separation  when  the  fluid  is  of  a  viscid  character. 
The  various  filtering  media  employed  are  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
paper  made  therefrom,  also  absorbent  cotton,  glass,  wool,  aslx*stos, 
sand,  and  charcoal;  the  clear  liquid  passing  through  these  media  is 
termed  the  filtrate. 

For  straining  s\Tups,  oils,  and  similar  fluids,  filter-bags  of  flannel 
or  felt  are  a<imirably  adapted,  as  they  pi^rniit  a  rapid  passage  of  the 
liqtiid  and  eft'eclually  retain  all  solid  matter;  such  filter  bags  are  of 
ctmical  shape  (see  Figs.  120  and  121),  and  are  readily  made,  of  plain 
or  C^anton  flannel,  by  folding  over  a  square  piece  in  the  manner 
in«licate<l  in  Fig.  122,  the  line  cd  being  laid  over  the  line  ca  and  united 
by  a  s<*am;  the  bag  thus  formed  is  pointed  at  c  and  ojx^n  from  a  to  6, 
the  line  ac  behig  lapped  over  to  form  the  seam.  The  long  end  projecting 
towani  the  point  b  beyond  the  dotted  line  cf  should  be  removed,  and 
four  loops  of  heavy  cord  or  tape  attached  after  the  edge  has  l>een 
11  (161) 
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turned  over;  the  loops  will  serve  to  suspend  the  filter-bag  properly 
in  a  square  or  round  frame,  as  shown  in  Vig.  123.  For  some  purposes, 
as  the  straining  of  dense  saline  solutions  or  the  washing  and  draining 


Fia.  120. — Flumd  atrtuDar. 


Fia.  121.— Fatoi-bag. 


Fio.    1^4,— Frame  (or  dnlh  nr  flminol  Fio.   123.— Strainm«-li«,  BhowiDg  p 
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ol  bulky  predpitates,  a  square  cotton  cloth  may  be  stretched  over  a 
square  frame  called  a  tenaculum,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124;  for  smaller 
operations,  such  as  straining  infusions  or  decoctions,  the  cloth  strainer 
may  be  fastened  over  a  funnel  by  means  of  wooden  pinchcocks,  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  strain  with  expression  the  ends  of  the 
strainer  must  be  folded  over  and  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  125.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  known  as  cheesecloth  is 
preferred  by  many  for  strainers,  as  it  allows  liquids  to  pass  rapidly 
through  it.  All  strainers  should  be  well  wetted  just  before  they  are 
used,  and  those  containing  sizing  should  be  freed  from  the  same  by 
washing  with  hot  water  before  they  are  put  into  use.  For  use  at  CEe 
dispensing  counter  in  straining  solutions,  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton 
{Jaced  in  the  throat  of  a  funnel  will  be  found  very  convenient  and 
ser\-iceable;  and  as  nearly  every  solution  prepared  is  likely  to  contain 
some  specks  and  motes,  this  little  operation  should  never  be  neglected. 


Complete  separation  of  fine  suspended  matter  from  fluids  can  best 
be  efFected  by  means  of  filtration  through  paper;  only  unsized  paper 
should  be  used,  the  best  kind  being  that  made  from  cotton  and  linen 
rags,  although  paper  made  from  woollen  material  is  tougher,  and, 
being  more  porous,  permits  more  rapid  filtration.  The  square  sheets 
of  filtering  paper,  which  at  one  time  were  the  onl\'  stjle  to  be  had, 
ue  rarely  used  now,  since  cut  round  filters  can  be  had  of  all  sizes 
and  qualities.  Two  kinds  of  paper  filters  are  used,  the  }>lain  and  the 
plaitol,  the  construction  of  which  is  \er\-  wimple,  and,  when  once 
properly  understood,  never  forgotten.  The  chief  advantages  of  plain 
fihera  are  the  simplicity  of  construction  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  collecting  the  solid  matter  suspended  in  the 
fluid,  which  is  afterward  to  be  remo\'ed  from  the  pajxr  for  further  use ; 
on  the  other  hand,  filtration  proceeds  far  less  ra])idly  in  a  plain  than 
in  a  plaited  filter,  because  the  papiT  lies  flat  afiainst  the  sides  of  the 
funnel,  and  the  liquid  passes  thmugli  only  at  the  point  of  apex.  Plain 
filters  are  made  by  doubling  a  circular  piece  of  filter  paper  upon 
Itself,  and  then  folding  this  directly  in  the  middle;  by  now  opening  the 
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folds  in  such  a  manner  that  one  sector  or  division  shall  appear  on  one 
side  and  thn»e  sectors  on  the  other  side,  a  perfect  cone  will  be  obtained, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  126,  which  will  exactly  fit  into  a  properly  shaped  funnel. 

The  waste  of  paper  which  is  caused  by 
this  method  of  folding  a  plain  filter,  where 
three  thicknesses  of  paper  are  found  on  one 
side  of  the  filter  and  but  one  thickness  on 
the  other  side,  may  be  avoided  by  following 
the  suggestions  of  Edo  Classen,  which  are 
as  follows:  To  make  a  plain  filter,  of  single 
thickness,  which  will  fit  a  funnel  having  an 
angle  of  (>()  degrees,  use  a  piece  of  filter 
paper  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-ellipse,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  127,  the  line  AB  being  one-fifth 
longer  than  the  line  AC  or  AD.  Fold  the 
paper  in  the  center  so  that  one-half  exactly 
covers  the  other;  next  fold  the  short,  straight 
side  over,  so  that  both  straight  sides  shall  be  of  the  same  length. 
Additional  security  against  leakage  will  be  obtained  if  the  strip  last 
folded  is  again  folded  upon  itself,  preferably  toward  the  inside. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  weakest  point  of  the  cone,  a  smaller 
round  filter  may  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  larger  filter  and 


Fia.  126.— A  plain  filter. 
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Fiu.  127. — DiuKram  for  making  an  economical  plain  filter,  according  to  E.  ClaaBen*8 

directions. 


foKltMl  with  the  same;  or  one  plain  filter  may  l)e  placed  inside  of 
another,  so  that  even  thickness<»s  of  pajx^r  shall  be  on  all  sides. 

The  construction  of  a  plait(*d  filter  is  more  readily  demonstrated 
than  explained;  the  simplest  plan  is  to  proceed  as  follows:    J'old  a 
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circular  piece  of  filtering  paper  twice,  after  the  manner  directed 
above  for  a  plain  filter;  this  gives  creases  AB,  AC,  and  AD  (see 
Fig.  128). 


Fio.  128. 


Fio.  129. 


I'm.   130. 
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Next  fold  the  crease  AC  over  on  AB,  and  the  crease  AD  over  on 
A  B;  this  causes  the  creases  AE  and  AF  (see  Fig.  129). 

Now  fold  the  crease  AC  over  on  AF,  the  crease  AD  over  on  AE, 
the  crease  AC  over  on  AE,  and  the  crease  ^D  over  on  AF;  this 
caases  the  creases  AG,  AH,  AI,  and  AK  (see  Fig.  130). 

The  semicircle  is  now  divided  into  8  sectors,  all  creases  being  in 
the  same  direction;  to  complete  the  filter  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
each  sector  into  two  by  making  a  crease  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those 
already  made — thds  (see  Fig.  131): 


.  131— Showing  the 


Fold  the  triangle    ACI  back  upon  itself;  this  causes  the  crease    AL. 


AlE 
AEG 
AGB 
ADK 
AKF 
AFH 
AHB 


AM. 
AN. 
AO. 
AP. 
AQ. 
AR. 
AS. 


If  the  filter  now  be  opened,  it  will  be  found  divided  into  32  sectors, 
2  of  which,  ACL  and  A  DP,  opposite  each  other  ahtfw  both  edges 
pointing;  in  the  same  direction  (see  Fig.  132);  to  prevent  these  2 
sectors  from  lyinn  Hat  against  the  glass  when  the  filter  is  placed  in  the 
funnel,  they  should  \>e  again  divided  by  placing  the  index  finger  in  the 
center  and  bringing  the  edges  up  with  the  thumb  and  second  finger, 
thus  fonning  two  now  creases  inwanl,  AU  and  AV  (see  Fig.  132). 
In  plaiting  a  filter,  care  must  l>c  observed  that  the  creases  be  not 
presswl  tiM)  finnly  down  to  the  verj-  point,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to 
rupture  the  paper,  or  at  least  to  weaken  it  materially.  The  plaited 
filter,  when  eonipleted  and  reiuly  for  use,  is  divided  into  34  sectors, 
anil  Hpp«'ars  a-s  shown  in  Fig.  i:i4. 


FILTRATION 

The  points  of  paper  filters  may  he  toughened  or  strengthened  by 
dipping  them  into  strong  nitric  acid  of  1.42  up.  gr.,  and  then  washing 
wtll  with  mter  to  remove  excess  of  acid;  while  a  similar  treatment 


with  sulphuric  acid  converts  unsized  paper  into  parchment  paper, 
which  is  imperAious  to  water.  Nitric  acid  simply  toughens  the  jmper, 
hut  in  no  wise  inttrrferes  with  the  absorption  and  passage  of  Quids  tlirougb 
it,  though  its  power  of  resistance  is  increased  tenfold  by  this  treatment. 


tta.  ISt. — A  cumplete  plniud  filler.  Fio.  135. — A  prut" 

WTien  tlir  object  of  filtration  is  to  obtain  a  dear  fluid  irrespective 
ol  the  jtfilid  matu-r  removi'd,  a  plaited  filter  is  always  to  l>e  preferred 
I"  a  pliiin  one.  a»  it  exposes  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  to  the  liquid 
Kod  allow»  the  latter  to  pass  through  verj-  rapidly. 
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Glass,  porcelain,  or  metulliL'  fuiiiiels,  intended  aa  supports  for 
paper  filters,  should  be  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  V-\b,  having  straight 
sides  at  an  angle  of  IW  degrees  to  each  other,  and  the  end  of  the  tnl>e 
cut  off  obliquely,  so  as  to  compel  the  liquid  to  How  from  one  point 
only;  wheu  used  over  a  jar  or  beaker  it  Is  well  to  place  the  lower 
end  of  the  fuimel  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  vessel,  thus  preventing 
any  annoyance  from  splashing  of  the  liquid.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  escape  of  air  from  the  receiving  vessel,  whenever  a  funnel 
is  placed  in  a  bottle  a  piew  of  twuie  or  a  strip  of  paper  should  be  placed 
tietween  the  neck  of  the  hotUe  mid  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  tlie  end  of  _ 
which  should  invariably  project  below  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

When  a  pajwr  filter  b  place*]  in  a  funnel,  its  upper  edges  shoul 
never  quite  reaeh  to  the  rim  of  the  funnel  (better  \  inch  below). 


B  filter  with  thr  uiJ  of  & 


i 


OS  to  allow  the  funnel  to  I>e  coxered  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  of  she< 
rubber,  for  the  purix>se  of  ki-eping  out  dust  and  preventing  evapora 
tion;  besides,  if  the  filter  projctta  Iwyond  the  funnel,  considerabi 
liquid  will  Ix-  drawn  to  the  upjxT  e<lgi'S,  owing  to  the  capillarity  c 
the  pa[>er,  and  eva|K>rated.  thus  entailing  a  lo.ss.  In  pouring  a  liqui 
into  a  filter,  it  nhoulil  never  be  allowed  to  fall  in  a  stream  upon  t" 
apex  or  imint,  which  is  likely  to  break  from  the  .sudden  force,  ' 
ahouki  Iw  (iiwileil  agaiast  the  side  by  means  of  a  guiding-rod, 
shown  in  Figs.  13(i  and  137, 

To  in.sure  a  continuous  supply  of  liquid  to  the  filter,  a  bottle  c 
taining  the  Huid   may  I)e  inverted  over  the  funnel  in  the  mannt 
shown  in  Fig.  I  !.'>.  for  supplying  the  menstruuni  to  a  percolatoi 

In  nninura'-luring  {rstablishnieiils  where  it  is  frequently 


13R  mnd  139.    The  filtering  column   consists  of  a  series  of  licavy 

platt-ft  fiiw-l^'  [x^rforutptl.  which  are  covered  with  paper  pulp  or  i>(|iiftre 

sheets  of  filter  pai>cr  or  felt,  and  varying  fnim  (i  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

In  U>e  horizontal  fitter  presses  the  liquid 

to  be  fihrred  is  pumped  through  a  central 

npeniiiK  in  the  head  plate,  while  in  the 

vertical  presses  the  liquid  is  generally  forced 

throutEli  tlic  filleriiiK  medium  by  gravity. 

Tlie  filtering  surface  of  these  machines  is 

prrfrct   and   filtration   can  be  carried   on 

rapHlly  and  thoroughly,  the  filtrate  passing 

out  perfwrtlj'  clear  in  form  of  a  solid  stream. 

In  tlic  round   vertical   presses  paper  pnip 

ia  uwxl  altogether  as  a  filtering  medium,  a 

layer  of  fnim  J  to  J  inch  in  thickness  being 

prvviilcd  <in  each  plate,  while  in  the  hori- 

zitDtiU  and  sciiiare  xertieal  mac'hines  slicetii 

iir  fiheT  paper  or  felt  are  laid  over  the  plates. 

These  filter  prewM-s  are  made  in  different 

nws,  depending  on  the  numlier  of  plates  to 

br  usnl;  tlie  vertical  press  shown  in  Fig. 

IW  liein;;  the  product  of  the  Karl  Kiefer 

Maehtne  Co.,  of  rinciunati,  O.,  and    the 

hurimnlal    press    (Fig.   13S)  of  the  J.  H. 

I>*y  *'o.,  also  of  Cincinnati, 

For  filtration  of  very  vi)latiie  tkiiiids,  a  glass  tube,  l>ent  as  in  Fig. 
IV*,  may  lie  placed  under  the  filter  against  the  side  of  the  funnel: 
the  twi^twl  end  will  prevent  the  tube  fnirn  slipping  down,  and  air  from 


J  bottle 


n  rca<iily  pass  up  through  the  tulK-.  which  should 
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reach  a  little  above  the  paper  filter.  The  funnel,  whid  should  pass 
air-tight  through  a  cork,  must  also  be  closed  hermetically  at  the  top. 
Occasionally  the  filtration  of  substances  which 
are  not  fluid  at  ordinary  temperature  becomes 
necessary,  such  as  mutton  suet,  wax,  petrolatum, 
ointments,  etc.;  this  can  be  effected  either  by 
means  of  a  hot-air  funnel  or  a  waterbath  funnel. 
When  hot  air  b  to  be  used,  the  funnel  contain- 
ing a  filter  is  suspended  by  means  of  porcelain 
strips,  in  a  heavy  tin  jacket,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  copper  cylinder,  and  heat  is  supplied  from 
,V^^  a  circular  low-power   burner,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

ffUfjfff  ^^^'  ^^'^  heated  air  continually  circulating  around 

^^0^  the  funnel.    The  waterbath  funnel  consbts  of  a 

Fia.  140— GiaBB  tube  k'*^ funnel  surrounded  by  a  double  tin  or  copper 
with  twisted  end.  jacket,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142;  the  opening,  a,  at  the 
top  of  the  jacket  b  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
hot  water  and  the  projecting  tube,  c,  near  the  bottom,  for  maintaining 
the  heat  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  gas  jet.  The  pro- 
jecting rim.e,  is  intended  to  prevent  any  water,  running  over  at  a,  ftvm 
entering  the  bottle  or  vessel,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  may  be  placed.    The  substance  to  be  filtered  diodd  first  be 


Fiu-141. — Hot-MT  funnel.  (L.  Meyer.) 

completely  melted  and  then  poured  into  the  filter  contained  in  the 
previously  heated  funnel,  which  must  be  kept  covered  to  avoid  loss 
«lhett. 
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The  rate  of  filtration  of  a  liquid  can  be  greatly  increased  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  funnel  tube  and  receiving  bottle,  thereby 


\ 


Fig.  143. — Richard's  filter  pump. 


Fio.  144. — ChapmaD's  filter  pump. 


increasing  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  liquid ;  the  necessity  for 
this  operation  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  analyst's  laboratory  than 
with  pharmacists,  yet  an  acquaintance  with  the  apparatus  employed 
b  desirable.    The  exhaustion  of  the  air  is  effected  by  means  of  an 


riKnwiw^T 


Fio.  145. — (•oLwlcr's  glaw  filter  pump. 


Fig.  1  to. — Portahlo  filter  iJiiiiip,  with 
iiKiiumietor. 


aspirator    connected    with  a  water  supply  and  with  the  receiving 
bottle  by  rubber  tubing.     Figs.   143,   144,   14."),  and   14(»  rt»pn»sent 
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difTerent  styles  of  filter  pumps;  as  seen  in  two  of  the  illustrations, 
suction  of  air  is  produced  by  forcing  water,  under  pressure,  through  a 
contracted  space  which  communi- 
cates with  the  air  to  be  aspirated. 
The  internal  t-onstruc-tion  of  the 
pump  shown  in  Fig.  140  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  two,  but  the  water 
which  enters  at  W  Is  discharged  at  l> 
on  the  side;  hence  thb  apparatus  can 
be  used  at  any  desirc<l  point,  being 
connected  by  means  of  tubing  with 
the  water  supply'  and  sink:  with  air- 
tight connections  a  nearly  absolute 
vacuum  can  be  obtained,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  indications  of  the 
manometer  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  pump.  Whenever  filter  pumps 
are  used,  the  pressure  on  the  liquid 
filtering  becomes  so  great  as  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  filter  point; 
an  extra  support  is  therefore  provided 
in  the  shape  of  a  finely  perforated 
platinum  cone  set  in  the  throat  of 
the  funnel  in  which  the  paper  cone 
is  placed. 

When  an  aspirator  or  filter  pump 
is  used  in  connection  with  water 
drawn  from  the  city  supply,  a  very 
annoying  accident  sometimes  happens 
when  the  water  pressure  is  suddenly 
reduced,  or  when  the  pump  is  cut  off, 
namely,  a  portion  of  water  is  drawn 
up  into  the  ^■es.sel  from  which  the  air 
is  iH-ing  aspirated;  this  can  beguarded 
against  by  intcr[>osing  another  vessel 
between  the  pump  and  the  aspirated 

For  rarefjiiig  the  uir  under  filters 
when  water  pressure  is  not  available 
a  simpler  contri\an(r  may  1h> resorted 
to,  as  shown  in  F'ig,  147;  the  water 

|.lnlinumr.,n.-. /,  whL.h  mip|«.rl«  ihe       flowing  froHl   tllC    Upper  to  the    lower 

l„-....f  thr  f.it.TwhnHhoi«t<-ri.,r,^     ,j^^^j,    ,vithdraws  air  from  the  receiv- 
iif  )iic  BHiormn  iiixih.  mg   flasK,  auu   by   smiply   changmg 

the  Iwttles  when  the  upper  one  Ihs 
e()mc3  empt.\'  the  operation  may  Ih-  contiiuK-d  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  air-tutx^  Ix-ing  closed  by  means  of  a  pinchcock  while  the 


Fiu.  147. — FillcrinE  apparatus:  a 
niid  h  nri'  l«i)  Ijirire  Imllli's  nimiu'lod, 
UD  imliriilttl  in  ihc  druwinit.  Iiy  a 
namiw  ImlLi-riiliUT  tulH>  nilh  Ihirk 
whIIh.  The  iipivr  iHitllc  shiiuUI  lie 
pliKiilnHhiKha^lifKiBiNp.  riiiBlHiHIc 
intii  whirh  llw  filtrate  U  to  pom.    The 
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bottles  are  being  changed.     Ordinary  5-gallon  castor  oil  cans  may 
be  conveniently  used  in  place  of  bottles. 

The  turbidity  of  some  liquids  is  caused  by  suspension  of  matter 
in  so  finely  divided  a  form  that  its  removal  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
onlinar\'  methods  of  filtration,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
interposition  of  some  other  substance  to  render  the  liquid  perfectly 
transparent  and  clear;  in  such  cases  paper  pulp,  purified  infusorial 
«irtli  or  kieselguhr,  and  purified  talc  form  excellent  filtering  media. 
Paj)er  pulp  is  readily  prepared  from  scraps  of  filtering  paper  by  treat- 
ing them  with  hot  water  in  a  mortar  or  with  active  agitation  in  a  bottle. 
When  the  paper  has  become  thoroughly  pulped  the  excessive  moisture 
may  be  removed  by  expression  in  a  clean  cloth,  after  which  the  pulp 


Fio.  148. — Glass  separator 
(fuunel  tfhape). 


Fio.  149. — Glass  8e[)arator  (globe  shape). 


may  be  added  to  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
by  agitation.  The  finely  divided  pulp  forms  a  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  filter  which  effectually  prevents  the  passage  of  minute  particles 
of  insoluble  matter  by  absorbing  these  into  its  own  fiber.  For  acid 
liquids,  finely  shredded  asl)est()s  is  preferable. 

Immiscible  liquids  can  Ix*  conveniently  sc^parated  from  each  other 
by  pouring  the  mixturt*  into  specially  constructed  apparatus  known 
as  s*»parators  or  si^paratory  funnels  (see  Figs.  14S  aiul  149),  and  after 
the  liquids  have  separated  int(»  distinct  layers  by  reason  of  their 
different  six^cific  gravities,  with<lrawing  the  lower  licjuid  by  carefully 
opening  the  stopcock  in  the  tul)e  and  allowing  it  to  flow  into  a  suitable 
receiving  vessel. 
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DECANTATION. 

Decantation,  or  the  process  of  pouring  a  fluid  gently  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  is  employed  in  pharmacy  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  washing  of  precipitates;  sometimes  it  is  resorted 
to  for  the  separation  of  immiscible  liquids,  but  separation  in  such  a 
case  can  never  be  so  complete  as  by  the  method  explained  above. 

All  precipitates  when  freshly  obtained  by  double  decomposition  of 
two  soluble  substances,  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  a  solution 
of  the  other  newly  formed  salt;  to  remove  such  impurities  the  process 
of  washing,  which  consists  in  treating  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with 
fresh  portions  of  water,  is  employed.  Thus,  when  solutions  of  lead 
nitrate  and  potassium  iodide  are  mixed,  the  newly  formed  lead  iodide 
is  deposited  while  potassium  nitrate  remains  in  solution,  and  must  be 


Fla.  ISO.— Decants tioD  with  aid  of  a  glaaa  rod. 

removed  before  the  precipitate  can  be  dried.  The  thorough  washing 
of  precipitates  is  a  very  imi)ortant  operation,  which  may  be  performed 
by  continued  treatment  with  water  on  filters  and  cloth  strainers,  or 
by  allowing  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate  was  formed  to  settle 
comfjietely  in  .suitable  vessels,  decanting  the  clear  supernatant  fluid, 
ad<ling  suircessive  )x)rti(>ns  of  fresh  water,  and  again  decanting  after 
cath  settlemunt;  it  is  csst>ntiul  that  the  fresh  water  and  precipitate 
l>e  well  mi.xed  hy  stirring  or  agitation  after  each  addition. 

The  decantntiou  of  a  fluid  Is  not  always  so  simple  an  operation'as 
it  may  sccin;  tlic  shape  and  size  of  the  ves.sel  from  which  the  liquid 
is  to  l>c  iMfun-d,  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the  height  to  which  it 
fills  tilt'  vessel,  all  influence  the  flow  of  the  liquid.  When  the  fluid 
to  be  derantiHl  is  water  or  an  aqueous  solution,  and  the  vessel  is  not 
verj-  large,  either  with  or  without  a  lip,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  transfer 
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the  liquid  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150.    The 
guiding  rod  prevents  the  splitting  of  the  current  of  the  liquid,  to 
which  b  due  the  well  known  phenomenon  of  liquids  running  back  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  are  poured.    WTien  the  vessel  . 
from  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  poured  is  too  lai^  or  too  full  of  liquid 


Fia.  I&I. — DecantatioD  with  aid  of  a  Kreaaed 


to  admit  of  decantation  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  the  liquid  may 
be  made  to  flow  in  a  somewhat  contracted  but  solid  stream  by  greasing 
the  rim  of  the  vessel  with  a  little  rosin  cerate,  which  prevents  adhesion 
of  the  liquid  to  the  gjass  and  enables  the  force  of  cohesion  to  keep 
the  particles  of  liquid  united;  Fig.  151  illustrates  the  operation. 


Fia.  I&2. — FUd  ripboD. 


Sometimes  an  instrument  called  a  siphon  is  employe<l  to  draw  off 
the  supernatant  liquid  from  a  pret-ipitate,  the  method  Ijeing  particu- 
larly desirable  if  the  precipitate  is  light  and  easilj-  disturbe<l  hy 
handling  the  vessel;  the  simple  construction  of  a  siphon  is  shown 
in  Figs.  152  and  153.    The  two  liml>s  of  the  glass  tube  are  of  unequal 
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length,  the  shorter  one  being  immersed  in  the  liquid;  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  air  l)e  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  tube  by  suction,  the 
liquid  will  rise  and  fill  the  tube,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  flow  of  the  liquid,  having  been 
startc»d,  will  contiime  by  reason  of  its  downward  tendency  or  gravitation 
aided  by  atmospheric  pressure,  until  the  liquid  falls  below  the  mouth 
of  the  shorter  limb,  or  until  it  rises  in  the  receiving  vessel  to  the  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  from  which  it  flows.  A  plain  rubber  tube 
may  often  Ihj  used  with  advantage  as  a  siphon,  remembering  that  the 
end  of  the  tubing  out  of  the  liquid  should  always  reach  lower  than  that 
in  the  liquid,  so  as  to  hisure  a  continuous  flow. 

CLARIFICATION. 

Clarification  is  a  process  of  separation  designed  to  render  cloudy 
or  turl)id  li(|uids  transparent  by  means  other  than  those  thus  far 
considered;  it  is  generally  effected  through  the  agency  of  heat;  in 
every  instance,  however,  the  separated  disturbing  element  must 
subsc(|uently  be  removed  by  filtration  or  decantation.  The  viscid 
character  of  some  liquids  renders  the  various  methods  of  filtration 
imprac^ticable;  whereas  the  mere  application  of  heat,  by  increasing 
their  fluidity,  enables  the  suspended  particles  of  solid  matter  to  separate 
spontanebusly,  some  rising  to  the  surface  while  others  sink  to  the 
bottom;  if  the  liquid  l)e  allowed  to  remain  at  perfect  rest  while  separa- 
tion is  going  on,  the  lighter  particles  will  form  a  layer,  which  can  often 
1h»  completely  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  skimmer,  while  the  heavy 
st^limentary  matter  is  readily  retained  on  a  cloth  strainer.  Honey  and 
balsam  of  fir  may  be  treated  in  this  manner.  Saline  solutions  con- 
cfiitrattMl  for  the  purpose  of  crystallization  are  frequently  contaminated 
with  <lust  and  otiier  foreign  matter  which  passes  freely  through  cloth 
and  \m\HiT  filters;  they  may  he  readily  clarified  by  adding  paper  pulp 
(s(*e  page*  17.*^),  which  effectually  removes  the  fine  particles  of  dirt 
from  the  l)oiling  liquid,  by  enveloping  them  in  its  own  fiber  and  retain- 
ing them  on  the  strainer. 

Other  substances  added  to  turbid  liquids  in  onler  to  effect  clarifi- 
cation are  egg  aH)umen,  gt»latin,  and  milk.  White  of  egg,  or  albumen 
|)ossesses  the  profx^rty  of  coagulating  or  solidifying  when  heated 
to  about  S()°  (\  (17()®  F.),  therefore  when  it  is  added  to  liquids  and 
then  heated,  any  solid  matter  impairing  the  transparency  of  the  liquids 
will  be  enclosed  in  the  coagulum  fornuMl,  and  can  then  l)e  removed 
l)y  straining;  some  vegetal)le  solutions  prepared  with  cold  aqueous 
nienstrna  contain  albuminous  matter  originally  prest»nt  in  the  drug, 
which,  ii|M)n  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  is  coagulated,  and  is  thus 
g()lt<*n  rid  of,  as  in  the  case  of  extract  of  gentian.  Albumen  is 
preferably  niixtnl  with  a  little  water  In^fore  adding  it  to  the  liquid 
to  be  clarified,  and  then  thoroughly  incori)orated  with  it  before 
heating. 
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Since  albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  some  plant  constitu- 
ents, it  must  be  judiciously  employed,  lest  the  active  principles  con- 
tained in  a  liquid  be  removed  by  it.  When  the  turbidity  of  a  liquid 
hi  due  to  tannin,  gelatin  is  generally  preferred  as  a  clarifying  agent 
it  is  used  like  albumen,  and  forms  insoluble  taimate  of  gelatin,  or 
leather.  Milk  is  especially  adapted  to  clarifying  acid  liquids,  as  the 
casein  of  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  acid,  and  thus  the  impurities 
are  removed  by  becoming  enveloped  in  the  coagulum. 

Clarification  of  liquids  may  also  be  effected  by  subsidence  and 
fermentation;  the  former  is  often  applied  to  fixed  oils,  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  tightly  closed  containers  for  some 
time,  so  that  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  matter  derived  from  the 
seed  may  gradually  separate  and  settle  to  the  bottom.  Fruit  juices, 
as  a  rule,  contain  certain  principles  which  tend  to  render  them  cloudy 
and  unsightly,  but  which  can  be  removed  by  fermentation  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  about  20°  C.  (()8°  F.);  the  matter  thus  separated 
settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  clear  liquid  may  be  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  siphon  or  otherwise. 

DECOLORATION. 

Decoloration,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  process  for  the  removal 
of  color  from  liquids,  and  is  practised  on  a  large  scale  in  sugar  refineries. 
For  pharmaceutical  purposes  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  solutions,  of 
organic  acids,  alkaloids,  and  neutral  principles.  The  most  effective 
decolorizing  agent  is  animal  charcoal,  made  either  from  bone  or  blood; 
ordinarj*  bone  black  requires  purification  by  means  of  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereby  certain  lime  salts  are  removed.  Animal  charcoal  is 
perferably  used  in  a  granular  condition,  and  its  utility  as  a  decolorizer 
depends  upon  its  porosity;  unfortunately,  charcoal  absorbs  also  other 
matters  held  in  solution  besides  color,  and  this  may  occasion  loss  of 
valuable  constituents  unless  the  charcoal  is  subsequently  washed  with 
fresh  menstruum.  The  usual  method  of  employing  animal  charcoal 
is  either  by  digesting  it  with  the  liquid  to  be  decolorized,  or  by  allowing 
the  latter  to  ix*rct>late  slowly  through  a  column  of  the  charcoal;  in  the 
former  case  the  liquid  requires  subsequent  filtration. 

EXPRESSION. 

Expression  is  a  process  of  separation  which  requires  the  exercise 
of  more  or  less  force, 'since  it  is  employed  in  those  cases  where  the 
amount  of  liquid  is  small  compared  with  the  (luantity  of  solid  matter 
to  Ik*  removed;  as,  for  instanct\  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  juices, 
the  expression  of  macerated  drugs,  or  the  recovery  of  menstruum 
that  may  have  been  retained  by  the  marc  in  jHTcolation  when  water 
fails  to  force  it  through.  For  the  [)urp()ses  of  the  pharmacist,  the 
tindure  press.  Fig.  154,  and  the  Enterprise  press,  Fig.  155,  will  be 
12 
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found  very  serviceable;  in  the  formtT  the  substance  to  be  expressed, 
having  been  put  into  a  siutable  canvas  or  pre33-cloth  bag,  is  plat-t^ 
on  a  perforated  disk  in  a  porwlain-lined  iron  cylinder,  pressure  Iwing 
produced  by  means  of  a  lever  screw  bearing  upon  a  plate  on  lo|>  of  the 


Fia.  1S4. — Tincliire  pTcu  (vertical). 

bag.  The  expressed  liquid  flows  out  through  the  Up  attached  to  the 
cylinder.  The  Enterprise  press  is  operated  without  the  use  of  press- 
cloths,  the  material  to  be  expressed  being  fed  directly  into  the  hopper 
communicating  with  a  tapering  cylinder  containing  a  large  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  toward  the  smaJler 
end;  the  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  pcrforatevi  plate  in  the  b 


Fio.  155. — EulcrprMP  prc»  (horiioDtsl), 

and  the  materia)  is  compressed  by  uu-ans  of  the  tajiering  screw,  which 
a  lurncd  with  a  crank.  The  dry  rej^idue  is  discharged  through  an 
opening  in  the  small  cud  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  liquid  expressed  Bows 
out  through  the  perforated  plate. 
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Another  method  of  separation  is  that  effected  by  means  of  centri- 
fugal machines,  which  are  extensively  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments  fnr  washing  and  drying  crystals  as  well  as  for  the  rapid 
vithdnin~al  of   moisture  in  the  drying  of  certain  precipitates  and 


Fio.  ise. — Ccou-iluKT 


(for  tumd  use). 


fabrics.  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  metal  dnun  or  cylinder 
having  a  solid  bottom  but  open  at  the  top,  and  provided  with  per^ 
forated  sides,  which  revolves  on  its  own  axis  inside  of  a  larger  stationary 
cylinder  supplied  with  a  cover  tu  keep  out  dust,  and  an  outlet  tube 


Pio.  157. 


at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  liquid  coming  from  the  inner  cylinder 
B  allowed  to  flow  out;  sometimes  the  perforated  sides  of  the  inner 
c>-lindcr  arc  covered  witli  l>f)lting  cloth,  according  to  tlie  substance  to 
be  opented  upon,  and  the  rotary  motion  is  unparted  to  the  cylinder 
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from  below  by  means  of  steam  power.  The  value  of  centrifugal 
machines  depends  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  material  to  be 
centrifugalized  is  hurled  around  and  against  the  perforated  sides,  the 
revolutions  usually  numbering  as  high  as  2(XX)  or  3(KX)  and  even  more 
per  minute;  the  strong  draft  of  air  created  between  the  walls  of  the 
inner  and  outer  cylinders  by  such  rapid  revolution  effects  drying  of 
the  material  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  by  expression  or  other 
means.  The  use  of  centrifugal  machines  is  based  on  the  well-known 
laws  of  motion  and  inertia,  according  to  which  a  body  put  in  motion 
continues  in  a  straight  line  unless  turned  from  its  path  by  some  external 
force,  and  thus  liquids  can  readily  be  separated  from  solids  when  a 
mixture  of  the  two  is  dashed  against  a  finely  perforated  surface.  In 
sugar  refineries  centrifugalizing  is  the  only  suitable  method  known  for 
separating  the  granulated  sugar  from  the  viscid  mother  liquor  or 
molasses. 

For  special  use  in  the  i)harmacist's  laboratory,  small  centrifugal 
machines,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  have  been  devised;  the  outer 
cylinder  is  usually  made  of  enamelled  iron,  while  the  inner  perforated 
cylinder  is  made  of  porcelain;  those  in  which  motion  is  supplied 
from  above  are  frequently  provided  with  a  cover  for  the  inner  cylinder, 
while  in  those  operated  from  below  a  cover  is  fitted  to  the  outer 
cylinder.  Figs.  150  and  157  are  shown  two  styles  of  hand-power 
machines. 

DIALYSIS. 

Dialysis  is  a  process  of  separation  which  differs  entirely  from  those 
considered  thus  far,  in  not  aiming  at  the  removal  of  insoluble  matter 
suspc»nded  in  a  liquid,  but  at  bringing  about  a  separation  between 
solvents  and  matter  held  by  them  in  solution;  also  betw^een  different 
kinds  of  matter  held  in  solution  by  the  same  solvent.  It  is  a  practical 
ai)pli('ati()n  of  the  principle  of  osmosis,  and  is  due  solely  to  surface 
action  and  the  difference  in  diffusibility  of  various  substances.  The 
word  dialysis  is  derived  from  the  (ireek  ^ea/Asev^  to  part  asunder,  to 
lose  one  from  another,  and  was  applied  by  Prof,  (iraham,  of  England, 
to  the  method  of  st^paration  devised  by  him  in  1S()1.  The  process 
consists  in  placing  a  solution  of  the  substances  to  be  separated  on  a 
IK)rous  diaphragm  and  susixMiding  this  in  pure  water;  osmosis  is 
established,  and  certain  substances  will  pass  through  the  diaphragm 
into  solution  in  the  water,  while  others  will  rt»main  on  the  diaphragm, 
the  rapidity  of  diffusion  being  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution  and  increasing  with  the  rise  in  temperature,  (iraham  dis- 
cx)vercd  that  crystallizable  substances  passcnl  through  the  diaphragm 
freely,  while  ani()ri)hous  Ixnlies,  such  as  gums,  starch,  gelatin,  etc., 
either  did  not  diffusa*  at  all,  or  only  very  slowly;  he  applied  the  name 
crystalloid  (resembling  crystals)  to  all  sul)stanct»s  thus  capable  of 
diffusion  through  a  st»ptum,  and  the  name  colloid  (rc»sembling  glue 
or  jelly)  to  those  substances  remaining  on  the  diaphragm.    All  colloids 
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are  amorphous  or  non-cr^'stallizable,  but  all  crystalloids  are  not 
necessarily  capable  of  crystallization,  as,  for  instanct;,  hydrochloric 
acici,  the  most  highly  difTusible  body,  and  many  others.  Hy  means  of 
dialysis,  su^ar  can  \k  readily  separated  from  gum  or  starch,  pepsin 
fnim  peptones,  iron  salts  from  iron  oxide,  etc.  Thus  the  process  has 
betvme  most  valuable  to  manufacturers,  while  the  analyst  often 
finds  dial\'sis  the  only  means  for  determining  the  presence  of  certain 
substances  in  complex  vegetable  solutions,  as,  for  instance,  arsenous 
a«-i<l,  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  or  potassium  iodide  in  compound 
sarsaparilla  mixtures  and  other  proprietary  medicines,  where  the  dark 
color  and  complex  nature  of  the  solution  preclude  all  other  methods  of 
separation. 

The  apparatus  used  for  dialysis  is  of  very  simple  construction, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  158  and  1.59.  It  consists  of  a  circular  glass  vessel, 
with  flat  bottom  and  of  convenient  size,  also  another  smaller  circular 
but  bottomless  vessel  of  hard  rubber  or  glass,  ha\'ing  a  projecting 
rim,  over  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  bladder,  parchment,  or  parch- 
ment paper  (see  page  167).    The  latter  constitutes  the  dialjscr  proper, 


Gla»  diftlyscrs. 

and  into  it  is  poured  the  solution  to  l>e  dialysed,  to  the  depth  of  about 
J  or  J  inch,  after  which  it  is  floated  in  distilled  water  <-(»ntained  in  the 
other  larger  vessel.  In  Fig,  151)  the  glass  dial\ser  is  pn)\id(xl  at  the 
top  with  a  hroa<l  rim  which  rests  upon  the  wlge  of  the  outer  vessel, 
and  thus  scr\-i's  as  a  cover  to  protect  the  water  against  dust,  etc.  In 
pla<v  of  the  foregoing  i-onvenient  apparatus,  an  ordinan.-  clean  hog 
or  l»eef  bladder  may  be  uscii:  the  same  should  Ix'  three-fourths  filled 
with  the  s4)lution,  and  then  suspenditl  in  a  large  vessel  of  water. 

Diffusion  in  a  dialyser  will  not  take  place  unless  the  porous  mem- 
brane or  septum  is  in  contact  with  water;  and,  nioreo\'er,  its  limit 
will  be  rea<'hcd  when  the  water  on  the  outsid*-  I>econies  charged  with 
such  a  quantit\'  of  crystalloids  as  to  render  the  strength  of  the  solution 
identical  with  that  in  the  dialyser;  heno'  it  is  iieces.sar>'  that  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  ()uter  vessel  !«■  much  gn.'ater  than  that  uf 
the  liquid  in  the  dialyser,  and  that  it  1k'  renewed  fnmi  time  to  time. 
The  erj-stalloids  from  a  111  jkt  cent,  solution  of  sugar,  salt,  or  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  will  readily  dilTuse  through  a  se])tuni  if  the  latter  is  placed 
in  contact  with  water,  but  no  diffusion  whatever  will  take  place  if  the 
dial^'ser  be  floated  in  a  HI  [xt  cent,  solution  of  the  same  substances. 
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While  the  rate  of  diffusion  varies  greatly  for  different  substances,  it 
was  found  by  Graham  to  be  uniform  for  isomorphous  bodies — that  is 
those  having  exactly  the  same  crystalline  form. 

The  colloidal  residue  remaining  on  the  diaphragm  is  termed  the 
dialysate,  while  the  solution  of  the  crystalloids  that  have  passed 
through  the  membrane  is  known  as  the  difftiscUe. 

STERILIZATION. 

This  process,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  steriliSf 
meaning  unproductive,  consists  in  destroying  microorganisms  or  bac- 
teria derived  from  germs  ever  present  in  the  air  and  found  in  glass, 
metal,  and  porcelain  vessels  and  their  contents,  by  exposing  the 
apparatus  and  contents  to  a  temperature  which  is  fatal  to  such  micro- 
organisms, usually  from  100^  to  170^  C.  (212^-338^  F.).  By  this 
means  many  preparations  are  rendered  more  permanent,  and  all 
possible  danger  of  mfection  from  the  use  of  non-sterilized  liquids  is 
averted. 

Directions  for  preparing  the  sterile  solutions  are  given  in  the  Chapter 
on  Solutions,  on  page  140.  Surgical  dressings,  such  as  cotton,  bandages, 
gauzes,  ligatures,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  sterile  by  treatment  with 
steam  in  a  pressure  apparatus  or  autoclave  (see  Fig.  101)  at  115**  C. 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  by  exposure  to  dry  heat  in  an  ordinary  airbath 
or  sterilizer  at  a  temperature  of  from  160°  to  170°  C.  for  two  hours. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  surgical  materiab  are  not  amenable 
to  such  thorough  treatment  without  more  or  less  deterioration  taking 
place.  Bandages  must  be  folded  or  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  the  penetration  of  steam  or  dry  heat  during  the  process  and 
should  he  so  arranged  that  after  the  sterilization  is  completed  all 
subsequent  contamination  with  bacteria  will  be  prevented.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  immediately  enclosing  them  in  glass  con- 
tainers or  wrapi)ing  them  in  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  previously 
sterilized  parchment  i)aper. 

Powders  of  all  kinds,  if  not  decomposed  or  volatilized  by  application 
of  heat,  can  be  sterilized  in  a  hot-air  oven  at  a  temperature  of  160°  to 
170°  (\ 

Pasteurization. — Pasteurization,  so  named  in  honor  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
the  famous  French  bacteriologist  and  chemist,  differs  from  sterilization 
chiefly  in  the  lower  degree  of  heat  employed.  The  object  of  pasteuriza- 
tion is  to  destroy  certain  spores  in  liquids  and  to  check  or  prevent 
fermentation.  It  consists  in  heating  the  liquid  to  be  pasteurized  to  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  70°  C.  (140°-158°  F.)  for  thirty  minutes,  in  some 
cases  on  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  and  then  preventing  the 
further  access  of  spores  by  closing  the  vessel  with  a  pledget  of  sterile 
cotton. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SEPARATION  OF  VOLATILE  MATTER. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  volatility  of  some  substances 
for  the  purpose  of  separation,  and  by  their  vaporization  either  of  the 
following  objects  may  be  attained: 

1.  The  separation  of  a  volatile  liquid  from  a  solid,  with  a  view  to 
retain  the  solid  substance,  or  of  one  liquid  from  another,  to  obtain 
the  less  volatile;  in  such  cases  the  process  is  termed  evaporation. 

2.  ^Vhen  the  separation  of  liquid  and  solid  substances,  by  means 
of  evaporation,  is  carried  to  complete  dryness,  the  process  is  more 
particularly  designated  as  desiccation  or  exsiccation. 

3.  The  separation  of  a  volatile  liquid  from  either  a  less  volatile 
liquid  or  a  solid,  in  order  to  obtain  and  preser\'e  the  volatUized  liquid 
for  future  use;  the  process  is  then  known  as  distillation. 

4.  The  separation  of  a  volatile  solid  from  either  a  liquid  or  a  solid 
which  is  more  fixed,  the  object  sought  being  the  volatilized  solid  body; 
this  process  is  termed  sublimation. 

EVAPORATION. 

In  the  practice  of  pharmacy  evaporation  is  extensively  resorted  to 
for  the  concentration  of  vegetable  and  saline  solutions,  the  latter  with 
a  special  view  to  subsequent  cr^'stallization,  and  the  laws  which 
control  the  process  should  be  well  understood.  Evaporation  may  be 
divided  into  four  kinds,  namely,  evaporation  over  a  naked  fire,  on 
a  waterbath  or  steambath,  in  a  vacuum  apparatus,  and  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Evaporation  over  a  naked  fire  is  effected  by  the  direct 
radiation  of  heat  from  a  fire,  on  the  bottom  of  an  uncovered  dish  or 
pan,  and  is  available  when  the  substance  in  solution  is  not  injured 
by  direct  heat  or  high  temperature;  it  is  usually  employed  for  the 
concentration  of  saline  solutions  for  crystallization,  but  only  when  the 
liquid  to  be  vaporized  is  water.  When  evaporation  at  temperatures 
below  that  of  boiling  water  is  desired,  tlie  low-temperature  burner 
shown  on  page  88  may  be  used  with  advantage,  by  means  of  which 
continuous  currents  of  hot  air  mav  be  made  to  heat  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  dish,  and  vet  actual  contact  of  the  latter  with  the  flame 
be  avoided. 

Evaporation  on  a  waterbath  or  steambath  is  the  method  most  fre- 
quently resorted  to;  the  latter  can  also  be  employed  for  rapid  conc*en- 
tration  of  solutions  at  a  high  temperature  without  the  danger  of  injury 
from  direct  heat  of  the  fire.    Evaporation  at  temperatures  below  1()0° 

(183) 
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C.  (212°  F.)  is  effected  on  a  waterbath,  and  is  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid;  this  is  the  method  chosen  for  the  concentration  of  vege- 
table and  other  solutions  liable  to  be  injured  by  heat  at  or  above  that 
of  boiling  water  and  when  more  volatile  solvents  than  water  are  present. 
Whenever  a  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  below  its 
boiling  point,  rapidity  of  evaporation  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  air,  since  the  formation  of  vapor  takes  place 
only  at  the  surface;  hence  broad,  shallow  vessels  are  to  be  preferred. 
During  the  boiling  of  liquids  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends  (the 
source  of  heat  being  constant)  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  surface  to 
which  heat  is  applied,  since  the  more  numerous  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  vessel  with  the  source  of  heat  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  forma- 
tion of  vapor,  and  ebullition  is  but  the  phenomenon  of  the  rapid  disen- 
gagement of  vapor  from  the  interior  of  a  liquid. 

Evaporation  in  vacuo,  being  conducted  under  greatly  reduced 
pressure,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  concentration  of  liquids  holding 
vegetable  matter  in  solution,  but  is  employed  only  in  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  owing  to  the  complicated  and  expensive 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  operation;  the  process  insures  rapid 
evaporation  at  a  low  temperature,  without  the  possibility  of  injury 
from  contact  with  the  air.  In  sugar  refineries  weak  saccharine  solutions 
are  rapidly  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans  to  avoid  coloration  and 
inversion  of  the  sugar.  For  the  preparation  of  fluid  and  solid  extracts, 
concentration  in  vacuo  offers  advantages  not  obtainable  by  any  other 
method,  as  a  low  temperature  and  (complete  exclusion  of  air  insure 
the  retention  of  soluble  matter  in  its  original  form  as  extracted  from 
the  drug.  The  effect  of  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  is  readily 
seen  in  the  great  change  i)r(>(iuc'ed  in  the  boiling  point  of  water  under 
such  conditions.  Thus,  ordinarily,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  ^^0  inches,  water  boils  at  100°  (\  (212°  F.),  whereas  if  the  pressure 
1k»  r(Hlu(t»d  one-half,  that  is,  if  a  vacuum  of  15  inches  l)e  produced,  it 
will  boil  at  S()°  (\  (17()°  F.);  in  a  vacuum  of  21.7  inches  it  will  boil  at 
()7°  (\  (ir)2.()°  F.),  or  at  52°  (\  (125.(>°  F.)  in  a  vacuum  of  25.85  inches, 
or  at  '^7.78°  C.  (100°  F.)  in  a  vacuum  of  28  inches,  and  even  at  26.67° 
(\  (S0°  F.)  if  a  vacuum  of  2S.9  inches  be  maintained.  The  vacuum 
ai)paratus  consists  of  an  air-tight  boiler  connected  with  a  steambath 
and  an  air-pump  oix\ratcd  by  machinery,  for  exhausting  the  air  and 
va|X)r. 

Spontaneous  evaporation  proct^eds  naturally,  without  the  use  of 
external  force,  and  consists  in  allowing  vai)orization  to  take  place  at 
the  ordinary  temixTature.  It  is  due  to  diffusion  of  the  vapor  of  the 
liquid  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  its  rai)idity  depends 
uiK)n  the  dryness  and  temixTature  of  the  air;  the  most  effectual  means 
of  promoting  it,  therefore,  is  to  allow  a  current  of  warm,  dry  air  to 
pass  over  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid,  as  this  will  remove 
the  su|X'rincunibent  air  as  soon  as  diffusion  into  it  has  taken  place. 

The  most  desirabk*  eva|x>rating  dishes  for  general  use  are  those 
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known  as  Royal  Berlin  porcelain  ware  (see  Fig.  100);  they  resist 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  better  than  other  earthen  vessels,  and 
possess  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  permeable  by  (X)lored  fluids. 
When  used  over  the  direct  fire,  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  should  be  inter- 
posed between  the  flame  and  the  dish,  so  as  to  distribute  the  heat 
DQore  uniformly  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  prevent  the  flame 
from  striking  any  particular  point.  As  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  are 
liable  to  crack  when  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface 
after  having  been  heated,  it  will  prove  economical  to  place  them  on 


Fio.   160. — Royal  Berlin  porcelain  dish.  Fia.  101. — Straw  ring  for  supporting 

dishes  and  flasks. 

straw  rings  or  rubber  grommets  (see  Figs.  101  and  102)  when  hot; 
these  also  serve  admirably  as  supports  to  prevent  tilting  of  round- 
bottom  dishes  and  flasks.  Grommets  are  easily  made  by  forming 
rubber  tubing  into  a  circle  and  uniting  the  ends  by  means  of  a  wooden 
plug;  three  short  pieces  of  similar  tubing  of  larger  size  are  then  placed 
one  over  the  joint  and  the  others  at  equal  distances  apart,  which 
arrangement  permits  a  circulation  of  air  around  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Enamelled  cast-iron  dishes  are  extensively  ustnl,  but,  owing 
to  the  non-uniform  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  and  enamel. 


Fig.  162. — Grommets. 

the  latter  k  apt  to  crack  and  chip  ofl^,  unless  heat  be  very  carefully 
applied;  the  so-called  "agateware"  dishes  are  better,  being  made  of 
sheet  iron  and  then  enamelknl.  For  neutral  liquids,  well  tinned 
copper  pans  may  be  employinl;  while  for  the  evaporation  of  solutions 
of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  silver  or  perfe(*tly  clean  iron  vessels  are 
necessary.  Evaporation  of  liciuids  in  o\K^n  vessels  is  materially 
facilitated  by  keeping  the  liquid  in  motion,  which  in  small  op<Tations 
can  be  readily  done  by  stirring  with  a  glass  nnl  or  porcelain  spatula, 
and  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  a  mechanical  stirrer  ojHTatetl  by 
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steam  or  water  power.  A  simple  form  of  mechanical  stirrer  is  shown  in 
Fig.  163;  it  was  devised  by  John  Moss,  of  England,  and  consists  of  a 
1}  inch  shaft,  Ay  and  a  hollow  shaft,  B,  which  readily  slides  over  it. 
These  shafts  are  fastened  together  at  C,  by  means  of  a  pin,  and  are 
held  vertically  over  the  center  of  the  evaporating  pan  by  means  of 
the  brackets,  Z),  attached  to  the  wall.    Power  for  turning  the  shaft 

is  supplied  by  a  band  passing  around 
the  grooved  pulley  at  E.  To  the  lower 
end  of  £  is  attached  a  hard-wood 
block,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which 
are  fastened  the  stirring  paddles,  /*, 
which  can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle, 
by  means  of  winged-screw  bolts,  as 
seen  in  the  cut.  The  paddles,  which 
are  usually  made  of  ash,  may  consist 
of  solid  blades,  2  feet  long  by  2\  inches 
wide  and  |  inch  thick,  but  are  prefer- 
ably perforated  with  holes  not  less 
than  1  inch  in  diameter,  which  pre- 
vent the  contents  of  the  pan  from 
moving  around  as  a  solid  mass,  and 
insure  the  formation  of  currents  of 
different  sizes,  moving  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  whereby  evaporation  is 
greatly  facilitated. 

Corrosive  vapors  are  sometimes  given 
off  during  the  evaporation  of  acid 
liquids;  to  prevent  these  from  con- 
taminating the  atmosphere  of  the  store 
or  laboratory,  and  also  to  avoid  satu- 
rating the  air  with  moisture,  evapora- 
tion may  be  conveniently  conducted 
under  a  hood  communicating  with  a 
flue,  \^^len  evaporation  is  directed  to 
be  carried  to  a  given  weight,  a  tared  dish  must  be  used,  the  dish  and 
contents  l)eing  weighed  from  time  tp  time  until  the  desired  weight  has 
been  reached.  If  evaporation  is  to  l)e  carried  to  a  given  volume,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  measure  the  desired  volume  of  water  into  a  dish 
standing  on  a  level  surface,  then  introduce  into  the  center  of  the  liquid 
a  thin  stick  of  wood  and  mark  the  height  to  which  the  water  reaches 
— ^the  liquid  to  l)e  reduced  in  volume  must  be  evaporated  in  this  same 
dish  until  it  stands  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  notch  on  the  stick. 


Fio.  103. — Mo6b'  mechanical  stirrer. 


DESICCATION. 

Desiccation,  or  exsiccation,   a  process  of  dr>'ing  completely,   is 
mother  method  of  evaporation,  and  is  employed  for  driving  off  the 
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moislurr  from  vegetable  dnigs,  crystalline  salts,  precipitates  p 
tablets,  lozenges,  etc.  The  temperature  for  effeeting  rlesicx-ation  may  ' 
vw>;  from  iif  C".  (104°  F.)  to  2t)0°  C.  ClOS"  F.),  the  heating  l*iiig  ' 
csnicd  on  cither  in  the  open  air  on  aandbaths  or  in  floH;fd  iimipart- 


Plo.  IM.— Hot-w, 

ments.  For  small  operations,  and  when  heat  not  higher  than  100°  C. 
(212"  F.)  is  required,  a  portable  water  oven  (Fig,  H>4)  will  answer 
wlmirably.  Tliis  consists  of  a  douhle-wallcd  copper  box  containing 
water,  which  may  be  heated  to  boiling,  and  thus  heat  supplied  to  the 
interior  c-ompartment,  which  is  provided  with  a  perforated  tray,  a  i 
d*e>ely  fitting  door,  and  an  open- 
ing in  the  lop  for  the  escape  of 
moisture.  For  temperatures  above 
IIKI"  C.  {-lyr  F.)  a  hot-air  bath 
(Fig.  Ifio)  may  be  employed.  This 
oin^tst-s  of  A  single-wailed  copper 
box  throuf^  whieh  heated  air  is 
otJiLiIantly  circulating,  and  which 
is  provided  with  a  thermometer 
through  an  opening  in  the  top. 
In  large  niaiiufa<'turing  establish- 
tDfuts  desi«!ation  is  carried  on 
in  appntpriate  <lr>ing  closets  built 
of  kiln-driet)  wood  and  heated  by 
at\U  ot  ^tenm  jiipe. 

The  term  exsiccation  in  i»harmacy  Ls  usually  reserved  for  a  process 
of  rvaptrmlion  in  which  crystalline  salts  are  first  moderately  heated 
to  effloresecncc.  and  then  with  constant  stirring  more  strongly  until 
all  or  nitKit  of  the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  expelle<l  and  the 
powder  ba9  erased  losing  weight.  Dried  alum,  dried  sulphate  of  iroiit 
■ad  dried  suli^ate  of  copper  arc  prepared  by  exsiccation.    Exsiccated 
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or  anhydrous  salts  may  be  restored  to  their  original  composition  by 
simple  solution  in  water. 

Desiccator  is  the  name  applied  to  glass  apparatus  of  varied  (con- 
struction, in  which  substances,  after  having  been  completely  dried  by 
heat,  are  allowed  to  cool  in  air  which  is  kept  entirely  free  from  moisture 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  fused  calcium  cloride  or  freshly  burned  lime, 
placed  in  the  lower  cup  of  the  apparatus.  Sometimes  the  desiccator 
is  also  used  to  abstract  moisture  from  material  which,  owing  to  its 
volatile  nature,  cannot  be  exposed  to  heat  without  loss  or  injury,  and 
since  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  both  have  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
perfect  desiccation  can  thus  be  effected.  Fig.  106  represents  one  of 
the  styles  of  this  very  useful  apparatus,  which  b  indispensable  in 
quantitative  chemical  analysis. 


INCINERATION,  CALCINATION,  AND  TORREFACTION. 

Incineration,  or  reduction  to  ash,  is  a  process  of  separation  applied 
to  vegetable  matter,  which  consists  in  heating  it  to  redness  in  open 
vessels,  with  full  access  of  air,  until  all  carbon  has  been  c*onsumed 
or  converted  into  carbon  dioxide. 

Calcination  differs  from  incineration  chiefly  in  being  applied  to 
mineral  substances,  which  are  heated  to  redness  without  fusion,  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  some  volatile  constituent  at  a  high  heat,  as 
the  carbonic  acid  from  magnesium  and  calcium  carbonates  in  the 
preparation  of  magnesia  (calcined)  and  unslaked  lime,  or  the  nitric 
acid  from  mercuric  and  cupric  nitrates  in  the  preparation  of  the 
resix*ctive  oxides. 

Torrcfaction,  or  roasting,  is  not  so  much  a  method  of  separation 
as  one  which  is  intended  to  modify  the  properties  of  substances  by 
exposing  them  to  dry  heat  to  a  point  short  of  carlmnization.  Roasted 
c*offee  is  probably  the  most  familiar  example.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  physicians  used  rhubarb,  dried,  ancl  roasted  in  very  coarse 
powder,  which  had  thus  lost  its  cathartic  properties,  but  had  retained 
its  astringcncy. 

DISTILLATION. 

Distillation  differs  from  evaporation  (rhiefly  in  the  utilization  of 
the  volatilizc<l  liquid,  and  in  order,  therefore,  that  no  loss  may  occur, 
the  procc^ss  must  be  conducted  in  ci^rtaiii  clostnl  apparatus  in  which 
condensation  of  the  vajx^rized  licjuid  may  Ih»  effected.  As  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  a  licjuid  is  nwt^ssary  to  (*onvert  it  into  vai>or,  so  inversely 
the  withdrawal  of  heat  from  vapor  is  essential  to  reconvert  it  into  a 
liquid,  and  these  two  opiTations  constitute  the  i)r(KTSs  of  distillation; 
the  necessary  apparatus,  then,  must  consists  of  two  parts,  a  boiler, 
or  va|)orizer,  and  a  (^ondenser,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  separate 
receiving  vessel.    The  ct)ndense<l  vaiK)r  is  called  the  distillate. 
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The  rationale  of  the  process  of  distillation  may  be  explained  as 
follo\%'s:  Heat  is  applied  to  a  liquid  in  a  dosed  vessel,  and  is  absorbed, 
which  causes  the  liquid  to  change  its  state  of  aggregation  to  that  of 
vapor;  the  vapor  enters  the  condensing  tube,  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cold  surfaces  chilled  by  water  on  the  outside;  im- 
mediately it  begins  to  part  with  its  latent  heat,  transferring  it  to  the 
cold  surface  and  the  water,  and  assumes  again  its  original  liquid  form. 

The  temperature  of  steam  not  under  pressure  is  1(X)°  C.  (212^  F.), 
in  addition  to  which  it  carries  a  latent  heat  of  550°  C.  (990°  F.);  if 
steam  is  condensed  and  the  distillate  collected  is  to  have  a  temperature 
of  Tikr  (\  (122°  F.),  at  least  600°  C.  (1080°  F.)  of  heat  must  be  given 
off  or  transferred  to  the  water  in  the  cooler.  In  other  words,  each  liter 
of  water  converted  into  steam  requires  6  liters  of  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.) 
to  convert  it  back  into  water  having  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  (122°  F.). 

Alcoholic  vapor  requires  only  about  one-half  as  much  cold  water 
for  condensation  as  aqueous  vapor,  sinc^e  its  sensible  heat  is  78.2°  C. 
(172.7°  F.)  and  its  latent  heat  only  215°  C.  (:»7°  F.).  The  sensible 
heat  of  the  vapor  of  official  diluted  alcohol  is  82°  C.  (179.6°  F.), 
and  its  latent  heat  about  260°  C.  (468°  F.). 

As  such  large  quantities  of  water  for  condensing  purposes  are  not 
practically  available,  the  same  object  is  attained — the  withdrawal 
of  the  latent  heat  from  vaporized  liquids  as  completely  as  possible — 
by  a  continuous  supply  of  cold  running  water.  It  has  been  frequently 
obsened  in  the  preparation  of  distilled  water  that  more  rapid  con- 
densation takes  place  if  the  water  surrounding  the  condenser  be 
supplied  slowly  and  thus  allowed  to  become  warm.  The  outlet,  or 
lower  end  of  the  condensing  tube,  should  always  be  kept  coolest, 
hence  cokl  water  must  be  supplied  at  this  point  and  carried  upward. 
< 'arc  must  also  be  observed  that  the  application  of  heat  and  refrigera- 
tion be  pn>perly  adjusted,  so  that  vapor  be  not  generated  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

The  simplest  form  of  distillatory-  apparatus  a)nsists  of  a  flask,  or 
retort,  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  vaporized,  and  a  rect»iver 
immrrst^d  in  cold  water,  in  which  the  vapor  is  condensed.  When  a 
flask  is  used,  this  is  connected  with  the  receiver  by  means  of  glass 
tubing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  while  in  the  case  of  the  retort  connection 
is  made  either  by  means  of  an  adapter,  see  Fig.  KiS,  or  by  inserting 
the  l)eak  of  the  rttort  directly  into  the  receiver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1()9. 

To  ccK)l  the  vapor  still  more  thoroughly,  the  l>eak  of  the  retort,  or  the 
tul)e  connecting  the  flask  with  the  rec'civer,  may  be  wrapped  in  part 
with  cotton  cloth  upon  which  a  constant  stream  of  c^okl  water  is 
allowt^l  to  trickle,  the  water  Ix^ing  prevented  from  running  into  the 
rei-eiver  by  susjx^nding  the  end  of  the  cloth  in  the  rtK'ei)tacle  for  waste 
water.  Tubulated  rttorts  have  almost  entirely  suix^rseded  the  plain 
variety,  as  they  iK)ssess  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  filltHl  and 
cleaned,  and  also  admit  of  the  intrtKluction  of  a  thermometer  or  safetv 
tube,  through  a  cork  in  the  tubuliu-e.    A  safety  tube  (Fig.  170)  is  often 
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necessary  in  distillation  from  retorts  or  flasks,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
lai^  volumes  of  vapor  accmnulated  and  suddenly  evolved,  which 
otherwise  might  endanger  the  apparatus  or  cause  the  liquid  to  rise 


Fro.  IW.— Tubulated  r«tnrt  aiid  flask 


Fro.  170.— Salety  tub*. 
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and  flow  over  into  the  condensing  tube.  Wide-mouth,  flat-bottom 
flasks  are  preferable  to  retorts,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  filled,  con- 
nected and  cleaned,  and  are  easily  supported  on  a  sand-  or  water-bath. 
For  many  purposes,  when  the  moat  perfect  refrigeration  of  vapor 
possible  b  desired,  the  apparatus  known  as  the  Liebig  condenser 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  its  construction  being  such  as  to  insure 
a  constant  supply  of  cokl  water  around  the  condensing  tube,  which 


can  be  readily  connected  with  any  flask  or  retort  by  means  of  corks 
and  glass  tubing.  The  Liebig  condenser  consists  of  two  tubes,  one 
within  the  other;  the  inner  always  of  glass,  the  outer  of  glass  or  metal 
and  provided  with  attachments  for  supplj-  and  waste  of  water,  which  is 
made  to  enter  near  the  lower  end  and  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  outer  tube  before  it  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end;  therefore, 
as  the  vapor  passes  downward  in  the  inner  tube  it  is  continually  cooled 
and  thus  perfect  condensation  effected  before  it  reaches  the  receiving 
vessel.    Fig.  171  shows  an  all-gluss  Liubig  condenser  attachable  to  any 
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filtering  stand  and  c*apable  to  being  set  at  any  angle  or  height,  by  means 
of  the  clamp  sup]K)rt,  to  suit  the  position  of  the  flask  or  retort  with 
which  it  is  to  Ihj  connected. 

In  order  to  ecronomize  space  on  the  laboratory  table,  the  late  Dr. 
Squibb  devised  an  upright  condenser,  also  made  of  glass,  which  can 
l)e  attached,  like  the  preceding  one,  to  a  stand;  it  is  very  elTective, 
and  differs  from  the  Liebig  condenser  in  having  the  condensing  tube 
doubled  like  a  I',  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The  outer  lines  represent  the 
watcr-cast»  tulie,  VV,  the  vapor  tube  of  U-shape  with  a  small  opening 
at  the  lower  end,  from  which  the  condensed  liquid  escapes  to  a  proper 
recipient,  while  any  uncondensed  vapor  passes  to  the  other  leg  of  the 
tube,  is  there  condensed,  and  flows  downward  to  the  outlet.    R  is  the 


Fi(».   17.'}.  —Reflux  ron<loii!K»r. 


Fio.  174. —  Hoflux  condenser. 


tuln*  supplying  cold  water  to  the  lower  end  of  the  water  case,  which 
risi's  and  finally  flows  out  through   K, 

(\)ndenst»rs  intcndiHl  for  siK^ial  puriK)st*s  are  often  made  of  different 
designs,  the  same  ])rinciple,  however,  lK»ing  appli(*<l  in  all,  namely, 
to  bring  the  va|H)r  in  contaci:  with  a  cold  surfacr,  kept  so  by  a  con- 
tinuous supi)ly  of  cold  water.  Thus  the  glass  u])right  or  reflux  con- 
dens(»rs  shown  in  Figs.  17)^  and  174  art*  intended  to  Ih»  usi»<l  in  connection 
with  a  ilask  or  an  I'Xtraction  apparatus  for  tlu»  pur])ost*  of  condensing 
the  va(K>r  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  similar  liquids,  and 
allowing  the  condenst'd  fluid  to  flow  back  into  the  vesst»l  from  which 
the  vai)or  issue<l.  The  spherical  condiMiser,  Fig.  175,  is  usually  made 
of  brass,  and,  ocrupying  less  spacv,  is  preferre<l  by  many  to  the  upright 
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oondensers;  it  is  intended  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  latter.  A 
sectional  view,  shown  in  Fig.  176,  explains  the  construction;  the  cold 
water  enters  at  a,  and  filling  the  inner  space  b  allowed  to  flow  out  at  h. 


D 

no.  175. — Sphenesl  eondenMr. 


Pra.  176. — Spherical  condeiiaeT. 


while  the  vapor  passes  into  the'  annular  space  surrounding  the  water 
resen'oir,  through  the  tube  c,  and  having  been  condensed  flows  back 
again  through  e;  the  tube  d  is  usually  kept  loosely  corked,  and  is 
simply  a  safety  attachment  to  allow  the  vapor  to  escape  in  case  it 
sboutd  fail  to  be  completely  condensed. 


Pm.  177. — Wofin  rODdenser. 


Pia.  ITS. — The  Bdndorf  oouAenaet. 


For  large  operations,  condensation  of  vapor  is  usually  effected  in 
a  metal  or  stoneware  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  &  spiral,  and  known 
•a  a  eondeng'mg  worm  (see  Fig.  177),  inclosed  in  a  metal  or  wooden 
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case,  which  is  kept  supplied  with  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  cleansing  the  worm,  other 
arrangements  have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  are  extensively 
employed  in  Kurope.  Fig.  178  represents  the  Beindorf  amdetuer,  in 
which  the  vapor  is  made  to  pass  through  three  straight  tubes,  con- 
necting with  a  common  outlet  tube;  by  unscrewing  the  upper  half 
of  the  globular  chamber  into  which  the  vapor  first  passe:),  all  the  tubes 
can  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  MiUckerlick  condenser  (Fig.  179) 
differs  from  others  in  keeping  the  vapor  in  contact  with  two  separately 
cooled  surfaces,  which  insures  more  rapid  condensation;  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  condensing 
chamber  consbts  of  a  somewhat 
tapering  cylindrical  vessel,  a,  end- 
ing in  a  tube*  the  whole  made 
of  metal  (preferably  block-tin), 
and  resting  on  a  support  in  a 
large  metal  or  wooden  case,  b; 
into  this  condenser  is  accurately 
fitted  at  the  shoulder  a  simiUr 
metal  cylinder,  c,  cone-shaped  at 
theclosed  end.  By  means  of  long 
funnel  tubes  cold  water  is  con- 
tinually supplied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  outer  and  inner  coolers, 
b  and  c,  which  rises  as  it  becomes 
warmed,  and  flows  out  at  the 
top  at  d  and  b;  the  distillate 
flows  off  into  a  receiver  at  /. 
In  pra^-ticethe  Mitscherlich  con- 
denser has  l)een  found  very  ef- 
fective, and  if  the  inner  cooler 
has  been  properly  fitte<l  to  the 
condensing  chamber,  no  escape  of 
vapor  ncwl  be  feared ;  it  is  readily 
taken  apart  and  cleaned,  and  the 
onl\'  apparent  disadvantage  lies  in 
thcdoubie  water  supply  and  waste. 
It  frequently  happens,  when  distilling  from  glass  flasks  or  retorts, 
that  the  liquid,  although  boiling  at  first  quietl\-,  su<ldenly  begins  to 
evolve  va[X)r  violently,  the  phenomenon  repeating  itself  from  time 
to  time.  This  outburst  of  accumulated  vapor  is  termetl  binnplng, 
and  although  it  has  not  l)een  satisfactorily  cxplainctt,  it  is  known 
to  occur  chiefly  in  smcMith  gla.ss  vessels;  it  is  both  annoying  and 
dangerous,  as  it  may  result  in  fracture  of  the  vessel,  or  in  the  liquid 
splashing  u|>wanl  into  the  condensing  tube.  Bumping  may  l>e  due  to 
uneciual  heating  of  the  \essel,  for  if  the  flask  or  retort  be  covered 
with  a  ho<Hl  of  pastel)oard  or  metal,  so  that   the  heat  be  equally 


iFlo.  179. — The  Mitarhcriich  condenser. 
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diiTused,  it  occurs  but  rarely,  and  less  violently.  Another  remedy 
consists  in  introducing  angular  bodies  into  the  liquid,  such  as  pieces 
of  pumice  stone  or  glass,  or  a  long  platinum  spiral,  which  will  afford 
a  ready  means  of  escape  for  the  vapor  from  the  bottom  of  the  liquid. 
Prof.  Proctor,  of  England,  has  proposed  as  a  very  effectual  remedy. 
to  pass  a  slow  current  of  air,  hydrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
hot  liquid;  for  small  operations  this  may  be  done  by  forcing  a  stream 
of  air,  by  means  of  an  India  rubber  ball  bellows,  through  a  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  capillary  tube  and  dipping  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
while  heat  is  being  applied.  Ebullition  is  said  to  go  on  smoothly  so 
long  as  this  is  continual,  but  bumping  commences  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  air  ceases.  Another  plan  which  has  been  found  very  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  pnx-ess  of  distillation,  is  the  suction  of  air  through 
the  retort  by  means  of  an  aspirator  attached  to  the  rec*eiver. 

For  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  weak  percolates  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  vegetable  solutions  by  distillation,  special  metallic  stills  have 
been  devised.  Those  made  of  heavily  tinned  copper,  of  1-  to  5- 
gallon  capacity,  will  be  found  most  desirable  for  pharmacists.  Figs. 
ISO,  182,  18.3,  and  185  represent  different  styles  of  pharmaceutical 
stills  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Beck's  pharmaceutical  still  (Fig. 
ISO)  is  one  of  the  best  stills  made  for  the  concentration  of  w^eak 
percolates  and  the  recovery  of  alcohol,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  work  of  the  small  manufacturer.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
efficient  in  condensing  power,  and  easily  cleaned.  It  is  made  of 
heavily  tinned  copper,  and  the  evaporating  pan  has  a  capacity  of  2 
gallons.  The  cold  water,  which  is  made  to  circulate  freely  between 
the  double  walls  of  the  cone-shaped  head,  is  supplied  near  the  base  on 
one  side,  at  a,  and  discharged  at  the  top  on  the  other  side,  at  h.  The 
vajwr  is  (t>ndcnst»d  on  the  under  side  of  the  still  head,  the  distillate 
collecting  in  two  gutters  or  troughs,  one  above  the  other,  whence  it 
is  discharged  thn)ugh  a  common  outlet,  c,  as  shown  in  the  sectional 
view.  The  waterbath  and  condenser  are  securely  clamix*d  together 
by  means  of  six  bolts  and  nuts,  the  rim  of  the  evaporating  pan  being 
interposed  between  two  flat  rubber  rings;  an  air-tight  joint  is  thus 
produced  and  escape  of  vai)or  effectually  guarded  against.  A  small 
tul)e  on  the  side  of  the  waterbath  is  for  the  escape*  of  steam,  and  if 
alxmt  1 5  gallons  of  water  be  put  into  the  hath  when  the  still  is  started, 
it  will  not  require  refilling  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  quantity 
of  liquid  to  Ik?  distilled  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  evaiK)rating 
dish,  the  latter  may  l)e  refilled  by  means  of  a  long-stem  funnel  through 
the  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  still  head.  The  important  features  of 
the  Beck  still  an»:  (1)  A  broad  and  rather  shallow  evai)orating  dish; 
sincv  the  liquid  will  be  kept  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  |H)int, 
vaporization  will  take  placr  wholly  at  the  surface,  and  hence  the  larger 
the  surface  exposed  the  more  rapidly  will  the  vapor  esea|H\  (2)  The 
two  gutters  or  troughs  on  the  under  side  of  the  still  head,  whereby  the 
dripping  back  of  any  condensed  liquid  into  the  evaix)rating  dish  is 
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.  avoided,  and  thus  the  annoying  feature  of  a  single  gutter  wrangement 
overcome.    (3)  The  capacity  and  style  of  the  waterbatb,  whidi  are 


Flo.  160. — Deck's  phArm&ceutical  Btill  (exterior  view). 

such  as  to  insure  a  supply  of  hot  water  or  steam  under  and  around 
the  evaporating  dish  for  many  hours,  since  the  escape  of  steam  at  the 
temperature  employed  is  quite  moderate.  The  Beck  still  can  be  heated 


Flu.  181.— (SecUonal  view). 

with  either  gas  or  oil,  and  if  water  attachments  are  not  convenient,  a 
barrel  of  coi<l  water  may  be  placc<l  at  some  height  above  the  still, 
from  which  the  condenser  can  be  supplied. 
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The  5p«rcial  features  of  the  Remington  still  (Fig.  182}  are  the 
prculiar  shape  of  the  stifl  head  and  the  eonstruetion  of  the  eoiidenser. 
In  ibe  former  the  opening  tor  the  passage  of  the  vapor  is  drawn  over 
to  oDc  side,  instead  of  being  in  the  center  as  usual,  by  whieli  arrange- 
Oknit  the  condensing  surface  of  the  head  is  great]>'  reduc-ed  and  con- 
dmsation  of  vapor  within  the  body  of  the  still  obviated  as  far  as 
possible.  The  condensing  tube  represents  a  multiple  Liebig  con- 
flcnser,  7  block  tin  tubes  being  so  arranged  within  a  copper  case  that 
uolt)  water  is  «>nstantly  eireulating  l»etweea  them.  Two  ground  brass 
joints  are  ustnl — one  at  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  condenser  with 
the  still  head,  the  other  where  the  nose  piece  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  condenser.    The  capacity  of  the  still  is  3  gallons,  and  by  the 


na.  182.— The  HemiDtfUiu  m 


iiiphoii  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  182  it  is  possible  to  feed  the  still 
[nun  a  ivservoir  white  distillation  is  in  progress. 

The  Prentias  alcohol  reclaimer  (Fig.  l.S^i)  is  easily  operated.  It 
is  made  of  tinned  copper,  and  is  provided  with  an  upright  column,  B, 
screwed  to  the  top  of  the  still,  in  which  is  placed  a  nxl  carrying  a 
sprira  of  perforated  tin  disks  (see  Fig.  1S4)  intended  to  increase  the 
a]cf>hol!r  rtrvngth  of  the  distillate  by  condensing  the  aqueous  vapor, 
whidi  then  returns  to  the  still,  while  the  vapor  of  alcohol  passes  on 
to  the  condenser  proper.  The  vapor  passes  from  the  column  through 
m  short  lube,  (',  tu  the  condenser,  which  consists  of  a  12-ounce  copper 
can,  P,  containing  a  tube  bent  zigzag,  and  supplied  with  cold  watiT 
b>'  noeans  of  a  funnel  tulie,  K,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  can. 
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The  (iistillat*-  is  coUeftw)  at  the  outlet.  (!,  a  continuation  of  tiie  zigzag  1 
(•omiensinn  liilx-.  while  the  waste  water  Hows  out  at  /',  which  Uj 
conncctc*!  with  the  sink  by  means  of  tuIjImt  tubing. 


^■^~~ 


The  Anilersoii  automatic  sttll   (Fig.   1S5)  differs  from  the  others!] 
dcscrilxtl  in  tlie  contimious  automatic  supply  of  water  to  the  water 
halii.    The  rcfrigi'ration  nf  vaiwr  is  effected  by  a  free  circulation  of 
water    between    the   waJla  of  the 
cone-shii|)ed  condenser,  as  in  the  _ 
Heck  still,  the  distillate  rolleetiti 
in  a  K'^^f^''  "t  the  base  of  the  cone 
The  water  in  the  condenser  ( 
uallj'  Ix'conies  warm  antl  Bows  into 
the  watcrhath.  which  is  kept  filled 
to  tt  uniform   height  by  means  of 
an   ovcrllow    pipe,  and    thus   the 
nccessitv  iif  replenishing  the  iKiiler 
with  crilcl  water  from  time  to  time, 
Fig.  is^.— Tbi- Aii.liT-.ij:iiii..iii.iuiaiiil.      IN   lar^e    o|«'r«tions,   is   obviated, 

The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  heated  ■ 
in  a  broad,  shallow  eva|»<tratinK  disli.  from  which  the  alcoholic  vaporg  1 
r'ee  rapiilly  owinjj  to  the  lar^re  extent  of  surface  exiKised. 
Automatic  stills  aa-  reammiended  and   larj^'ly   used  fiir  tlie  dis 
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tillation  of  water;  but  when  absolute  purity  is  desired  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  automatic  stills  the  air  and  other  gases  con- 
tained in  the  water  are  sure  to  pass  out  with  the  steam  and  redissolve 
in  the  c*ondensed  vapor,  so  that,  while  all  non-volatile  impurities  are 
remc>ve<i,  volatile  matter  is  liable  to  contaminate  the  distillate.  Dis- 
tille<i  water  entirely  free  from  air  and  all  other  impurities  can  be 
obtained  only  by  rejecting  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  (about  10 
per  cent.),  which  contains  the  volatile  matter,  and  allowing  the  last 
portion  (about  10  per  cent.)  to  remain  in  the  still;  this  will  retain  all 
mineral  impurities  and  such  decomposition  products  as  may  result 
from  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  on  organic  constituents.  Only 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  water  to  be  distilled  should  be 
collected  and  considered  absolutely  pure.  The  tubes  in  which  the 
aciueous  vapor  is  condensed  must  be  of  glass  or  pure  block  tin. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fluid  and  solid  extracts  and  similar  prepara- 
tions, on  a  large  scale,  stills  heated  by  steam  are  employed  for  the 
concentration  of  weak  percolates  and  the  recovery  of  alcohol.  Such 
stills  are  made  of  heavily  tinned  copper,  and  will  hold  from  50  to 
250  gallons  of  percolate.  The  boiler,  or  evaporating  pan,  is  partly 
enclosed  in  a  copper  jacket  provided  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  for 
steam,  by  which  means  heat  is  supplied  to  the  liquid.  Fig.  186 
represents  two  of  these  steam  stills*  Condensation  of  the  alc*oholic 
vapor  is  •effected  by  means  of  upright  condensers,  the  latter  usually 
consisting  of  a  number  of  straight  block  tin  pipes  encased  in  a  copper 
cylinder,  on  the  principle  of  the  Liebig  condenser. 

The  still  designed  by  Dr.  Ric*e  (see  Fig.  187)  presents  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having  the  condenser  situated  immediately  above  the  still 
head,  which  is  for  the  double  purpose  of  saving  floor-space  and  allowing 
the  condenser  to  be  used  as  a  reflux  condenser  in  the  case  of  continuous 
percolation,  as  explained  below.  The  case  enclosing  the  condensing 
coil  is  made  of  copper,  has  a  rounded  bottom,  and  is  closed  at  the  top; 
cold  water  is  supplie<l  at  the  bottom  at  B  by  means  of  the  rubber  tul)e 
^1 ,  and  is  discharge<l  at  (\  near  the  top,  by  means  of  a  tube  leading  to 
the  waste  pipe  I).  The  small  tube  near  B,  usually  closed  with  a  cork, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  water  without  removing  the  tube  A . 
The  head  of  the  still  is  provided  with  three  short  tubular  openings, 
one  for  refilling  the  still  when  required,  another  for  inserting  a  ther- 
mometer, and  the  third,  shown  in  the  cut,  for  carrying  a  safety  tube,  L. 
The  vaix)r  \n\yQ  starts  from  the  still  head  at  K,  and  is  connected  with 
the  pn)jecting  end  of  the  block  tin  condensing  coil,  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  tank,  at  K.  The  worm  inside  of  the  condenser  tank  has  a 
uniform  downward  desct^nt,  and  emerges  at  t\  extending  a  short 
distance  to  the  joint,  by  means  of  which  it  is  connected  with  a  block 
tin  pipe, ./,  leadingto  the  receiving  vessel.  The  head  is  attached  to  the 
IkmIv  of  the  still  by  means  of  a  rubber  washer  and  iron  clamps,  and  can 
l>e  readily  removed,  after  taking  off  the  clamps,  by  attaching  the 
tackle  A'  to  the  top  of  the  condenser  and  hoisting  the  whole  upward. 


-V.  sad  .V  B  the  e^duiist  ^ape  for 
*»  ^"fc-    -*"i^  ™«  MAk  of  tbe  lower  projecting  end  oJ  the  con- 

^^^■*  ■i^r  Ar  ^BB  ^  tae  far^  of  la  ao  ,  vltich  trap  prevents  uiy 
^qfc— ^  S|^  ^^  ^"?K  *•*  ■*•  **  ^'^'l  should  the  stop- 

«■*  *  ff  S*  «p«m.    TW  tt^Bct  if  tb  hmnch  pipe  is  to  carrj-  the 
iicia^fi-r-:   ilf-hcl  "a.*  t.:-  tie  ftB  wben  the  apparatus  U  ui«l  for 


Icht  pondenspio. 


(■i>i!ti:. .  ;-  ]iiTiiil;itinri  ni  -iiih  >ul>staiuTs  as  nux  vomica,  aeonite,  etc. 
^VIll■ll  ti:'  -til!  is  til  hi'  u>fil  f.T  this  purjwse,  a  large  tiii-litied  copper 
pTci.liiii.r.  iiilii  wliiili  till'  tiii'i>ttiuil  dni^has  been  packed  and  covered 
with  :i  t't-lt  .!iii[ilinii;in.  i>  sirunlv  clamix-d  hctween  the  head  and  the 
Imiiy  (if  the  -till,  into  whiili  iiii'nstniuin  has  previously  Ixtu  ixmrnl. 
^Vlll■tl  Mintn  i-  aiimittt-d  to  the  jju-ket  the  alcohol  is  vaporized,  reeon- 
di-ri-i'il  iiliiivi'.  and  niiide  to  Diiw  liai^k  to  the  still  and  on  to  the  drug  in 
tlif  tiiriohitdr  l>y  niciiiis  of  the  hruneh  piiw  and  stopcock  at  II,  the 
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tube  J  having  been  disconnerted  and  the  joint  closed  with  a  cork. 
TTie  jiercolate  collects  in  the  body  of  the  still  and  the  alcohol  is  again 
\'Bpiirized  as  before,  the  pnicess  continuing  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
oixTHinr,  and  the  drug  being  thoroughly  exhausted  with  a  minimum 
quantity  of  menstruum.    Thus,  prolonged  digestion  and  continuous 


Tta.  187. — .SUU  and  oondpn»eT  dcMsaed  by  Dr.  Cbwlra  Rii*. 

percolation  of  large  i)uantities  of  drugs  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  in  this  apparatus  without  any  loss  of  ulcoliol. 

The  so-called  dreg  stills  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  the  exhausted 
drojc  Wt  in  the  [wreolator  (see  Kig.  ISS),  are  much  usi-d  by  large 
maoufarturing  ntabli^hinents.  They  have  a  cB|)8city  of  from  2.'i  to 
301)  gaQons  and  arc  made  of  hea\'y  galvani7.etl  iron  or  of  copper,  and 
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are  pnivided  with  sttam  conucftions,  from  which  »  pipe  teac 
iutu  the  IxNiy  iit  the  atill  to  a  iwrforutwl  coil  at  the  bottom,  allowing 
the  live  3team  to  at-t  dircrtly  on  the  dregs:  a  iK-rforatitl  iliaphr: 


FlU.   I»U.— \ncuumalill. 
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rerts  over  the  coil  to  prevent  the  drcpa  from  pac-klng  too  closely  around 
it.  The  alenluil  ju  the  marc  is  rapidly  \'aporiwd  and  passes  over  into 
tl»r  wiirm  eomlenser  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Vacuum  stilU  are  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  different  construction, 
■lid  ntv  used  only  in  large  manufueturiiig  establishments,  where  the 
concentration  of  bulky  vegetable  solutions  at  low  temperatures  is 
frequently  desire*!.  Without  the  use  of  vatuuni  apparatus  the  con- 
ccDtntUon  uf  alkaloidul  and  other  ptT(^Y>latcs  in  the  maimfacture  of 


fluid  and  solid  extracts  would  frequently  give  rise  to  undesirable 
cfaanfi;v»-  Fig-  1^9  represents  a  mcidern  vacuum  still  manufactured 
by  the  I".  J.  Stokes  ^Iaclline  Co..  of  I'hiladelpiiia,  which  is  pnivided 
with  u  thermometer,  vacuum  gauge,  sight  glass  for  watching  the 
operation,  and  a  large  man-hole  for  convenience  in  cleaning  the  still. 
The  vacuum  is  prndueed  by  means  of  the  pump  shown  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  the  illuslralion,  and  frequently  a  suitable  stirrer 
h  pnidded  within  the  still  by  means  of  which  the  liquid  is  kept  in 
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constant  motion  while  evaporation  is  going  on.  These  stills  are  made  of 
heavily  tinned  copper  of  various  sizes,  from  25  to  1000  gallons  capacity, 
and  are  enclosed  in  a  jacket  to  which  steam  is  supplied.  Fig.  190 
represents  one  of  the  larger  size  vacuum  stills  provided  with  a  vertical 
condenser  mounted  on  a  50  gallon  receiver  for  the  distillate.  The 
liquid  to  be  concentrated  in  these  vacuum  stills  is  frequently  supplied 
automatically  to  the  still,  so  that  the  process  of  evaporation  is  con- 
tinuous and  large  quantities  of  menstruum  can  be  recovered  in  a 
<x)mparatively  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  concen- 
trated liquid  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  still  by  means  of  a 
faucet  suitably  attached. 

Ebullition  of  the  liquid  in  vacuum  stills  can  readily  be  effected  at  a 
temperature  of  49°  C.  (120.2°  F.)  and  even  lower,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  the  temperature  depending,  of  course,  on  the  vacuum 
produced. 

Bon.iNG  Point  of  Wat£r  under  Reduced  Pressure. 

Vacuum.  Temperature. 

20  inches 72«      C.  (161. 6«F.) 

22  inches 67**      C.  (162.6**  F.) 

24  inches 68.6**  C.  (140.9**  F.) 

26  inches  .     •. 52**      C.  (125.6**  F.) 

28inche8 38.5**  C.  (101.3** F.) 

28.5  inches 33.5**  C.  (  92.3**  F.) 

29  inches 26.3**  C.  (  79.3**  F.) 

Fractional  distillation  is  the  name  applied  to  a  process  intended 
to  separate  liquids  of  different  boiling  points,  and  is  often  a  valuable 
aid  in  determining  the  composition  of  a  mixture  or  in  the  purification 
of  certain  chemicals.  It  necessitates  the  introduction  of  an  acciu^te 
thermometer  into  the  retort,  flask,  or  still,  so  that  a  change  in  the 
boiling  point  may  be  promptly  observed  and  the  receiving  flask 
changed  accordingly.  As  all  liquids  will  begin  to  vaporize  before 
their  boiling  point  is  reached,  perfect  separation,  is  impossible  in  a 
single  operation;  it  is,  therefore,  customary  to  collect  the  liquids 
condensed  during  a  certain  range  of  temperature  in  the  still,  and  to 
subject  these  again  to  the  same  process  of  fractionation,  until  finally  a 
pure  liquid  showing  a  stationary  boiling  point  is  obtained.  As  an 
example,  may  be  cited  a  mixture  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol. 
If  pure,  the  three  liquids  will  boil  at  35.5°  C,  (50.5°  C,  and  78°  C, 
respectively;  but  a  mixture  may  possibly  boil  at  about  40°  C,  when 
almost  all  of  the  ether  will  distil  over,  together  with  small  portions 
of  chlorofonn  and  traces  of  alcohol.  As  the  temperature  rises  to 
65°  C\  the  distillate  will  consist  chiefly  of  chloroform  mixed  with 
traces  of  ether  and  small  portions  of  alcohol;  and  finally,  at  78°  C, 
alcohol  will  distil  over,  not,  however,  entirely  free  from  chloroform 
and  traces  of  ether.  By  changing  the  receiving  flask  at  40°  C,  and 
()5°  ('.,  fractions  will  be  obtained  entirely  different  in  composition 
from  the  original.     If  the  first  fraction  be  now  distille<l,  the  liquid 
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wfll  probably  boil  near  38®  C,  and  by  carefully  watching  the  ther- 
mometer and  changing  the  receiver  ether  almost  entirely  free  from 
chloroform  and  alcohol  may  be  obtained.  By  thus  carefully  collecting 
the  fractions  at  fixed  temperatures,  and  re-distilling  each  by  itself, 
more  thorough  separation  is  possible. 

During  the  ebullition  of  a  pure  liquid  no  change  of  temperature 
will  be  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  but  in  a  mixture  of  inter- 
soluble  liquids  a  gradual  rise  will  continue  as  the  more  volatile  are 
vaporized,  this  rise  being  slow  or  rapid  as  either  the  more  volatile 
or  less  volatile  liquids  predominate.  If  a  mixture  of  only  partly 
miscible  liquids  be  subjected  to  distillation,  the  temperature  will  remain 
stationary  during  the  ebullition  of  the  more  volatile  liquid  and  only 
begin  to  rise  when  the  same  has  nearly  all  been  vaporized.  In  such 
cases  almost  perfect  separation  can  be  effected,  particularly  if  the 
boiling  points  of  the  liquids  lie  far  apart.  Examples:  benzin  and 
alcohol,  or  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Numerous  coal-tar  products 
are  obtained  by  fractional  distillation. 

Fractional  condensation  is  closely  allied  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  is  largely  employed  in  the  rectification  of  alcohol  and  the  purifi- 
cation and  concentration  of  glycerin  and  other  liquids.  It  is  effected 
by  passing  the  mixed  vapors  into  a  series  of  condensers  kept  at  regular 
temperatures,  each  succeeding  one  being  cooler  than  the  one  which 
precedes  it. 

Destructive  distillation  is  the  process  of  heating  dry  vegetable  or 
animal  matter,  in  suitable  closed  vessels,  until  decomposition  takes 
place,  the  volatile  products  being  expelled  and  a  fixed  residue  remain- 
ing. As  the  name  indicates,  the  process  involves  the  destruction  of 
the  original  compound,  whereby  products  of  simpler  composition  are 
obtained.  In  order  to  avoid  oxidation,  destructive  distillation  must 
be  carried  on  in  closed  apparatus  with  entire  exclusion  of  air,  and  as  the 
heat  necessary'  is  in  most  cases  far  greater  than  that  to  which  glass 
vessels  could  be  safely  exposed,  iron  retorts  or  cylinders  are  employed. 
The  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  is  often  a  fused  mass  insoluble  in 
water,  which  necessitates  mechanical  means  for  its  removal.  The 
products  of  destructive  distillation,  in  their  crude  state,  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  peciJiar  smoky  odor  called  empyreumay  said  to  be 
due  to  an  oil  developed  during  the  process  of  decomposition;  this  is 
subsequently  removed  by  rectification.  The  most  striking  examples 
of  destructive  distillation  are  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  wood 
and  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal. 

SUBLIMATION. 

Sublimation  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  vaporizing  volatile 
solids  and  c*ondensing  the  vapor  back  into  a  solid;  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  term  dry  disi motion,  wliich  is  frt^cjuently  used 
in  place  of  destructive  distillation.     The  product  of  sublimation  is 
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known  as  a  sublimate,  and  may  occur  in  the  form  either  of  a  fine  powder 
or  compact  masses. 

The  object  of  the  process  of  sublimation  may  be  the  piuification 
of  a  substance  by  separating  the  volatile  solid  from  less  volatile  or 
fixed  impurities,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  camphor,  naphtalene,  and 
iodine,  or  the  separation  and  collection  of  volatile  solids  resulting 
from  chemical  reaction  at  higher  temperatures,  as  in  the  case  of 
pyrogallol,  calomel,  and  mercuric  chloride. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  subliming  vessel  made  of  iron,  glass, 
or  earthenware,  and  a  condenser  adapted  to  the  volatility  of  the 
product,  the  condensing  surface  being  kept  sufficiently  near  the 
source  of  heat  to  avoid  cooling  of  the  vapor  before  it  reaches  the 
condenser.  If  the  temperature  of  the  condenser  is  but  little  below 
that  of  the  subliming  vessel,  the  vapors  of  the  volatilized  substance 
will  not  condense  until  they  strike  the  surface  of  the  condenser,  and 
will  form  in  compact  masses,  frequently  in  crj'stalline  condition; 
as,  for  instance,  arsenic  trioxide,  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  and  commercial  sal  ammoniac.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  sublimate  in  the  form  of  powder,  the  air  in  the  condenser  must 
be  decidedly  c*ooler  than  the  temperature  at  which  the  substance 
volatilizes,  because  then  the  vapor  will  be  inunediately  cooled  and 
rapidly  deposited  in  very  small  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  calomel, 
sulphur,  and  camphor  when  intended  for  subsequent  compression. 

The  process  of  sublimation  is  confined  to  the  larger  operations  of 
manufacturing  chemists,  but  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  by 
placing  a  few  grains  of  camphor  or  iodine  in  a  long  test  tube  and 
then  heating  until  all  has  been  volatilized;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
substance  may  he  gathered  in  the  form  of  very  small  crystals  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 


TiiE  subject  of  crystaUization,  while  a  most  important  branch  of 
mineralogy'  and  chemical  physics,  is  of  less  value  in  pharmacy  proper; 
but  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  makes  frequent  use  of  terms  belonging  to 
the  study  of  crystallography,  and  as  the  pharmacist  may  have  occasion 
to  resort  to  crystallization  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character 
and  quality  of  substances,  a  short  notice  is  deemed  desirable. 

Crystallization  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  method  of  separation, 
as  it  is  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  impurities 
from  crystallizable  substances.  The  term  crystal  is  applied  to  solid 
inanimate  bodies  of  regular  internal 
structure  and  definite  geometrical 
form,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and 
having  angles  of  fixed  and  constant 
values.  The  assumption  of  such  dis- 
tinctive geometrical  forms  occurs,  as 
a  nile,  during  the  change  taking  place 
in  the  state  of  aggregation  of  sub- 
stances from  the  gaseous  or  liquid  to 
the  solid  condition;  in  a  few  cases  it 
occurs  also  in  solid  bodies,  as  iron  and 
brass  wire. 

In  the  preliminary   study  of  crj's- 
tallography  the  meaning  of  the  follow-  Fio.  191. 

ing  terms  must  be  considered. 

Faces  are  the  plane  surfac*es  bounding  the  crystal  (see  abdc,  efhg, 
abfcnnd  VR  Fig.  191). 

Kdge.H  are  the  lines  of  intersection  of  two  adjoining  faces  (see  ef, 
ah.fh,  hf,  db,  eg,  ea,  gh,  gf,  cd,  ca,  eg,  etc.,  Fig.  191). 

Angles  are  the  points  formed  by  intersection  of  three  or  more 
faces  (see  Fig.  191),  e,  tovmed  by  abef,  eacg,  and  efhg;  /,  formed  by 
WA/,  baef,  and  efgh;  c,  formcxl  by  dhgc,  adhe,  and  aegc,  etc. 

Axes  an*  imaginary  lines  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  crystal, 
around  which  the  synnnetrical  dejiosit  of  matter  has  (K*curred  during 
the  formation  of  the  crystal  (see  ik\  hn,  and  wo,  Fig.  191). 

Aiuitrphnus  (without  form)  designates  the  absence  of  crystalline 
form  and  structure*,  as  in  acacia,  starch,  gelatin,  etc. 

Dimorphous  or  irimorphous  (of  two  or  three  forms)  indicates  that 
the  snbstanct*  (xrurs  in  two  or  three  distinct  crystalline  forms,  as 
carlH)n,  sulphur,  etc. 

(207) 
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Polymorphous  means  of  many  forms. 

Isomorphous  (of  the  same  form)  indicates  that  two  or  more  sub- 
stances to  which  the  term  is  applied  crystallize  in  the  same  form; 
thus  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  of  sodium  and  potassium 
are  isomorphous.  Isomorphous  bodies  are  known  to  resemble  each 
other  also  in  chemical  composition,  and  to  permit  of  a  ready  inter- 
change of  constituents,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  alums. 

Cleavage  is  the  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular 
directions,  affording  usually  even  and  frequently  polished  surfaces,  the 
direction  being  always  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  axes,  or  with 
others  diagonal  to  these.  While  some  crystals  cleave  very  easily,  in 
others  this  tendency  is  scarcely  discernible. 

Tabular  crystals  are  such  as  cr>'stallize  in  flat  plates,  as  potassium 
chlorate,  iodine,  strontium  iodide,  etc. 

Laminar  cr>'stals  are  such  as  cr^'stallize  in  thin  plates,  as  acetanilid, 
betanaphthol,  calcium  hypophosphite,  etc. 

Adcular  crystals  are  such  as  occur  needle-shaped,  as  aloin,  cin- 
chonidine  sulphate,  quinin  salts,  etc. 

Prismatic  crystals  are  such  as  resemble  a  prism,  being  extended 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  axis,  as  salicylic  acid,  santonin, 
cinchonine  sulphate,  etc. 

Orthometric  refers  to  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  and  is  used 
to  signify  that  the  three  axes  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Clinometric  refers  to  the  intersection  of  the  axes  at  oblique  angles. 

Holohedral,  applied  to  crystalline  forms,  signifies  that  the  full 
number  of  faces  required  by  perfect  symmetry  are  present. 

Hemihedrcd  signifies  that  only  one-half  the  number  of  faces  required 
by  full  symmetry  are  present. 

Crj'stals  are  formed  according  to  fixed  laws  of  Nature,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  of  cohesion  plays  an  important  part 
in  their  formation;  but  no  one  knows  how,  nor  why,  the  molecular 
particles  of  certain  substances  arrange  themselves  into  sjTnmetrical 
deposits,  around  a  common  center,  in  a  manner  to  give  rise  to  numerous 
distinct  and  definite  forms. 

The  large  variety  of  forms  in  which  crystals  appear  depends  entirely 
upon  the  numl)er  and  length  of  the  axes  and  their  relative  inclination — 
that  is,  the  angles  at  which  they  intersect  each  other.  All  crj'stalline 
forms  have  been  reduced  by  scientists  to  two  main  groups,  the  ortho- 
metric  and  the  clitwmetric  groups  (see  above),  and  these  have  again 
been  suMividwl  into  six  systems:  the  orthometric  group  comprises 
the  regular,  quadratic,  rhombic,  and  hexagonal  systems:  the  clinometric 
group,  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems.  As  all  crystals  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  systems,  the  salient  features  of  each  should 
be  studied. 

1.  The  Regular  System,  also  known  as  the  Monometric,  Cubic, 
Octaht*<lral,  or  Tessular  System. 

Crystals  of  this  system  have  three  axes  of  equal  length,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  192. 
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The  fundamental  forms  of  this  system  are  the  cube  and  octahedron 
(Figs.  193  and  194). 

Alum,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  trioxide,  diamonds,  alkali  iodides, 
clilorides,  fluorides,  and  c^^anides,  as  weU  as  many  metals  and  their 
sulphides,  crj'stallize  in  thb  system. 


Fig.  192. — Axes  of  the  regular  system. 


Fig.  193.— The  cube. 


2.  The  Quadratic  System,  also  known  as  the  Dimetric,  Square 
iMsmatic,  or  Tetragonal  Sj'^tem. 

Crj-stals  of  this  system  have  three  axes  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  two  of  which  are  of  equal  length  and  one  either  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  other  two;  the  two  equal  axes  are  called  secondary 
axes,  while  the  third  b  termed  the  primary'  axis  (see  Fig.  195.) 


Fig.  104. — Regular  octahedron. 


Fig.  195. — Axes  of  the  quadratic  systoxn. 


The  fundamental  forms  of  this  system  are  the  quadratic  octahedron 
(also  called  square-based  double  pyramid)  and  the  right-square  prism 
(Figs.  196  and  197).    The  p>Tamids  of  this  system  have  square  bases. 

Among  the  modified  forms  are  the  tnmcated  quadratic  octahedron 
(Fig.  198)  and  the  quadratic  pjTamidal  prism  (Fig.  199). 
14 
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Potassium  ferrocyanide,  calomel,  nickel  sulphate,  boron,  tin, 
stannic  oxide,  magnesium  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  etc.,  crystallize  in 
this  system. 


Fio.  196. — Quadratic  octahedron. 


Fio.  197. — Right-square  or  quadratic 

prism. 


3.  The  Rhombic  System,  also  known  as  the  Trimetric  or  Right 
Prismatic  System. 

Crystals  of  this  system  have  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  shown  in  Fig.  200.  The  fundamental  form 
of  this  system  is  the  rhombic  octahedron  or  right  rhombic  double 


Fio.  198. — Truncated  quadratic 
octuhedron. 


Fio.  199. — Quadratic  prism  with 
pyramidal  ends. 


pyramid  (see  Fig.  201).     A  modified  form  is  the  rhombic  six-sided 
prismatic  pyramid  (Fig.  202). 

Potassium  sulphate  and  nitrate,  resorcin,  zinc  sulphate,  citric  acid, 
iodine,    Rochelle    salt,    mercuric   chloride,    barium    chloride,    tartar 
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emetic,  codeine,  salicylic  acid,  piperin,  Epsom  salt,  silver  nitrate, 
anmionium  sulphate,  cream  of  tartar,  etc.,  cr^'stallize  in  this  system. 
4.    The    Hexagonal   or    Rhonibohedral    System.    Crystals    of    this 
system  have  four  axes  three  of  which  are  of  equal  length  and  are 


Fig.  200. — Axes  of  the  rhombic  system. 


FiQ.  201. — Rhombic  octahedron. 


called  secondar}^  axes,  while  the  fourth,  known  as  the  primary  axis, 
is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  three.  The  primary  axis 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  secondary  axes,  which  intersect 
each  other  at  acute  angles  (see  Fig.  203). 


ri 

• 
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Fio.  202. — Rhombic  prism. 


Fig.  203. — Axes  of  the  hexagonal  system. 


TTie  fundamental  form  is  the  double  six-sided  p\Tamid  (Fig.  2()4). 
The  rhombohe<lron  (Fig.  205)  and  tlie  regular  six-sided  prism  (Fig. 
2(X))  are  modifications  of  this  system. 

Sodium    nitrate,    camphor,    graphite,    ammonium    chloride,    ice. 
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calcspar,  thymol,  metallic  bismuth  aod  antimony,  arsenic,  sUicic 
acid,  etc.,  crystallize  in  this  system. 

5.  The  Morwclinic  System,  also  known  as  the  Monosynunetric, 
Clinorhombic,  or  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 

Crystals  of  this  system  have  three  unequal  axes,  two  bein); 
obliquely  inclined  to  each  other,  the  other  axis  fonuing  right  angles 
with  these  two  (see  Fig.  207). 


FiQ.  204. — Double  ni-cidcd  pyramid. 


Fio.  205.— RbomboliMtaon. 


The  fundamental  forms  of  this  system  are  the  monoclimc  double 
pyramid  or  octahedron  (Fig.  208),  and  the  monoclinic  prism  (Fig.  209). 

Ferrous  sulphate,  borax,  lead  acetate,  cupric  acetate,  tartaric 
acid,  potassium  chlorate,  and  sodium  acetate,  sulphate,  thiosulphate, 
phosphate,  and  carbonate  crystallize  in  this  system. 

6.  The  Triclinic  System,  also  known  as  the  Asymmetric,  Clino- 
rhombohedral,  or  Doubly  Oblique  Prismatic  System. 


Fio.  206. — Sii-cided  priran. 


This  is  the  least  regular  of  all  the  systems,  the  crystals  having 
unequal  axes,  all  obliquely  inclined  to  one  another  (see  Fig.  210). 

The  fundamental  forms  of  this  system  are  the  triclinic  prism  (Fig. 
211)  and  the  triclinic  octahedron  or  double  pyramid  (Fig.  212). 

Cupric  sulphate,  potassium  dichromate,  gj-psum,  boric  acid,  man- 
ganous  sulphate,  etc.,  crystallize  in  thb  system. 
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The  pyramidal  fonn  of  ciystab  is  found  in  all  the  systems  above 
described,  while  the  cube  is  confined  to  the  regular  system,  and  prisms 
are  met  in  idl  but  the  regular  system.  The  proper  classification  of  a 
crystal  may  be  determined  by  measurement  of  the  angles  and  sub- 
sequent calculation  of  the  length  and  inclination  of  the  axes;  the 
instnimcDt  used  for  this  purpose  is  known  as  a  goniometer. 


Fio.  200. — Monoclinic  prim. 


FiQ.  210. — Axes  of  the  tiidinio  aysMtn. 


Various  methods  are  employed  for  obtaining  crystals,  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  crystallized:  thus,  by  sub- 
limation; by  deposition  from  supersaturated  solutions  as  they  cool; 
by  deposition  from  solutions  during  slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent; 
by  precipitation;  by  fusion  and  partial  cooling;  by  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  current  upon  a  solution;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  substance 
having  a  strong  affinity  for  the  solvent,  thereby  withdrawing  it  from 


Fio.  2tl. — Tridinic  prism. 


Fio.  212. — Triclinio  double  pjmmid. 


the  solution.  The  method  generally  followed  is  the  gradual  separation 
from  supersaturated  solutions  as  they  cool ;  if  a  solution  of  saline  matter 
made  with  aid  of  heat  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  the  water  will  gradually 
evaporate,  and  in  some  cases  a  part  of  it  will  unite  intimately  with 
the  soluble  substance  to  form  crjstals.  Water  which  is  thus  appro- 
priated, and  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  cr}-stals,  is 
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called  water  of  crystallization;  it  varies  greatly  for  different  substances, 
ranging  from  5  to  (K)  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  crystals.  Crystalline 
bodies  in  which  this  water  is  entirely  absent  are  said  to  be  anhydrous. 
Some  salts  combine  with  various  proportions  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion ac*cording  to  the  temperature  at  which  crystallization  takes  placre, 
the  crystals  assuming  different  forms  ac^'ording  to  the  amount  of  water 
taken  up;  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  phosphate,  and  zinc  sulphate  are 
examples  of  this  class. 

Some  crystals  will  part  with  a  portion  of  their  water  of  cr>'stal- 
lization  when  exposed  to  the  air,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  slightly 
wann;  they  gradually  lose  their  transparency  and  the  surface  becomes 
opaque  from  the  separation  of  dry  ix)wder.  This  change  is  termed 
efflorescence,  and  is  frequently  observed  in  Epsom  salt,  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  lH)rax.  Other  crystals  are  inclined  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  some  instancies  to  such  an  extent  as  even 
to  liquefy;  the  terms  hygroscopicity  and  delufuescence  are  used  to  desig- 
nate this  peculiar  property,  the  latter  applying  to  the  more  aggravated 
form.  Potassium  hj'pophosphite,  zinc  chloride  and  iodide,  potassium 
acetate  and  carbonate,  and  lithium  bromide  are  examples  of  deliques- 
cent crystals.  As  a  nile,  crystals  c^ontaining  water  of  crystallization 
do  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  although  calcium  chloride, 
potassium  citrate,  and  sodium  hypophosphite  are  marked  exceptions. 

Besides  the  water  nee<led  for  crystallization,  some  is  also  at  times 
mechanically  retained  within  the  crystal  during  the  formation  of  the 
latter,  and  is  violently  expelled  upon  application  of  heat;  euch  water 
is  called  interstitial  water,  hevmise  it  fills  small  interstices  or  ^spaces 
in  the  crystal,  and  water  of  decrepitation,  because  it  causes  the  CTystals 
to  (k^'repitate  or  crackle  when  heated,  due  to  slight  explosions  caused 
by  the  escape  of  aqueous  vapor  from  a  confined  space.  It  is  impossible 
to  crystallize  by  a  single  operation  all  of  the  substance  held  in  solution 
— a  iX)rtion  will  rt*main  in  solution  in  scmic  of  the  water,  and  this 
liquid  (constitutes  the  mother-liquor,  which  also  retains  the  more  soluble 
impurities.  By  further  con(t*ntration  the  mother-licjuor  may  Ix^  made 
to  yield  additional  crops  of  crystals. 

The  time  nect^ssary  to  complete  crystallization  will  varv*  with  the 
nature  of  the  diss()lve<l  ImkIv;  the  end  mav  \\q.  assununl  to  have  lH»en 
reaclu^l  when  the  solution  has  attaine<l  the  temiXTature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  an<l  the  time  for  this  must  vary,  sinct*  the  dis- 
soIvimI  ImmIv,  by  again  taking  on  the  solid  form,  is  continually  giving 
out  latent  lu*at  to  the  surrounding  solution,  and  thus  the  actual  cooling 
is  n'tard(*d.  I'or  small  quantities  and  not  very  soluble  substances 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  shoukl  l)e  allowcnl,  while  large  volumes 
of  solution  of  readily  soluble  matter  will  rec|uire  from  three  to  six  or 
eight  days. 

Ill  order  to  obtain  large  and  well-formed  (Tystals  the  solution 
should  not  Ik»  made  too  c-onctviit rated,  an<l  should  Ix*  carefully  filtered 
to  obtain  a  |HTfcctly  clear  lic|uid,  which  shoukl  Ix?  allowcni  to  n»main 
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undisturbed  and  protected  against  dust,  in  a  moderate  temperature; 
it  is  the  ver>'  slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent  that  enables  the  particles 
of  dissolved  matter  to  arrange  themselves  harmoniously  and  sym- 
metrically around  the  center  of  the  crystal  forming.  Perfect  rest 
is  equally  essential,  as  agitation  of  the  crystallizing  solution  tends  to 
disturb  the  gradual  uniform  deposit  and  causes  the  formation  of  small 
and  imperfect  cr>'stals,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  magnesium 
sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  etc. 

The  proper  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  solubiUty  of  the  substance  to  be  crystallized.  If  the  sub- 
stance is  only  moderately  soluble,  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  until 
a  cr\'stalline  crust  or  pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  top  of  the  liquid; 
but  in  the  case  of  very  soluble  substances  such  a  degree  of  concentration 
would  be  too  great,  and  a  better  plan  is  to  evaporate  the  solution 
until  a  small  portion  transferred  to  a  glass  plate  cr>'stallizes  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  In  large  operations  the  manufacturer 
relies  upon  the  density  of  the  solution  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer, 
and  evaporation  is  continued  to  such  a  point  as  experience  has  taught 
to  be  most  desirable  for  perfect  crystallization. 

The  vessels  best  adapted  for  cr^'stallization  are  deep  rough-glazed 
stoneware  basins,  called  crystallizers,  frequently  arranged  with  a  lip 
to  facilitate  decantation  of  the  mother-liquor;  wooden  vats  are  also 
extensively  employed  by  manufacturing  chemists,  and  in  some  cases 
these  are  lined  with  lead.  For  very  small  opertions  glass  or  porcelain 
dishes  may  be  employed,  but  their  smooth  surface  is  not  favorable  to 
the  deposit  of  cr\'stals. 

Crystallization  is  often  facilitated  by  placing  insoluble  foreign 
substanc*es  in  the  solution,  which  form  starting-points  or  nuclei  for 
the  process,  and  to  which  the  crystallizing  substance  readily  attaches 
itself;  pieces  of  string,  wire,  wood,  etc.,  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
Sugar  is  thus  crystallized  in  the  form  of  rock-candy,  by  stretching 
strings  transversely  across  the  boxes  and  tubs  into  which  the  s>Tup 
is  poured. 

Since  crystals  do  not  increase  in  size  from  within,  as  do  animals 
and  plants,  but  grow  from  without,  by  deposition  of  solid  matter 
upon  their  surface,  it  is  possible  to  prociu'e  large  and  well-formed 
crystals,  for  specimen  purposes,  by  suspending  a  crystal  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  its  own  constituent  matter.  This  proceeding  may  be  termed 
nursing  a  crystal.  Isomorplious  crystals  are  capable  of  growing  in 
each  other's  solution;  hence  if  a  crystal  of  potassium  alum  be  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  ferric  alum  or  chrome  alum,  the  latter  will  be  found 
uniformly  deposited,  and  thus  a  a)mplete  envelope  of  chrome  or  ferric 
alum  will  grow  on  the  original  crystal  of  potassium  alum. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  USED 

IN  PHARMACY. 

Plants,  either  spontaneously  or  after  subjection  to  various  processes, 
yield  certain  vegetable  substances  which  are  extensively  employed  in 
pharmacy,  and  which,  owing  to  their  different  characteristics  as  to 
composition,  solubility,  etc.,  have  been  divided  into  distinct  classes, 
thus:  gums,  resins,  oleoresins,  gum-resins,  balsams,  fats,  volatile  oils, 
etc.  Unfortunately  the  names  which  from  long  usage  have  been  applied 
to  some  drugs  are  not  in  all  cases  indicative  of  their  nature;  hence  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  each  class  of  plant 
products  is  essential  to  guard  against  errors  in  nomenclature,  which 
are  of  daily  occurrence  in  commercial  transactions;  for  instance,  the 
names  balsam  of  fir  and  balsam  copaiba  are  applied  to  substances  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  oleoresins,  and  not  containing  any  of  the  principles 
which  characterize  the  balsams;  gum  gvuiac  and  gvm  masiiche  are 
true  resins;  gum  ben^in  belongs  to  the  class  of  balsams;  and  gum 
opium  is  an  inspissated  juice  of  complex  composition.  None  of  the 
four  last-named  substances  possesses  any  of  the  properties  of  the  gums. 

True  Qmns. — ^True  gums  are  amorphous  exudations  wholly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  which  are  not  affected  by  iodine,  but  are  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  the  latter  being  a  most  delicate 
reagent  for  the  presence  of  gums.  Neutral  or  normal  lead  acetate  is 
readily  miscible  with  solutions  of  the  true  gums,  of  which  acacia  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  A  class  of  substances  formerly  called  gums  are 
now  more  appropriately  known  as  mucilages,  because  they  differ  in 
several  respects  from  true  gums;  they  are  not  completely  soluble 
in  water  (cold  or  hot),  but  absorb  the  same,  and  in  some  instances 
swell  to  a  gelatinoid  mass.  Mucilages  are  frequently  mixed  with  starch, 
which  is  easily  detected  "by  the  blue  color  produced  upon  addition  of 
iodine  solution.  Tragacanth  and  the  gummy  constituents  of  flaxseed, 
elm  bark,  quince  seed,  etc.,  belong  to  the  class  of  mucilages. 

Resins. — Resins  are  secretory-  products,  in  some  instances  the  result 
of  oxidation  of  volatile  oils,  and  are  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  they  are  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  except  in  the  presence 
of  caustic  alkalies,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, and  frequently  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Resins  are  mostly 
solid  and  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  generally  amorphous, 
readily  fusible  and  inflammable,  become  negatively  electric  by  friction, 
decompose  before  volatilizing,  and  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
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by  water  and  acids.  Pine  resin,  mastiche,  jalap  resin,  and  guaiac 
resin  are  examples  of  this  valuable  class  of  plant  products. 

Oleoresiiis. — Oleoresins  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between 
resins  proper  and  volatile  oils,  and  partake  of  the  properties  of  both 
classes;  their  existence  confirms  the  view  held  as  to  the  formation  of 
some  resins  in  plants,  and  their  consistence  varies  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  resin  and  volatile  oil.  Like  the  resins  proper,  oleoresins 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  they  possess 
a  marked  odor,  due  to  the  volatile  oil  present,  which  latter  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  leaving  the  resin  as  a  solid  residue.  White  turpen- 
tine is  an  example  of  solid  oleoresins,  and  copaiba  of  liquid  oleoresins. 

Oumresiiis. — Gumresins  exist  in  plants  in  the  form  of  an  adhesive 
milky  juice  composed  of  variable  mixtures  of  resin  and  gum  suspended 
in  water;  they  are  obtained  as  exudations,  by  wounding  the  stem 
or  root  of  the  plant  and  allowing  the  juice  to  dry  spontaneously. 
The  proportion  of  gum  and  resin  varies  considerably,  not  only  for 
different  gumresins,  but  also  for  different  samples  of  the  same  gum- 
resin,  and  those  lots  are  most  valuable  which  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  resin.  The  activity  of  the  drug  resides  wholly  in  the  resin, 
and  this  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  official  formulas  for  the 
tinctures  of  asafetida  and  myrrh.  A  characteristic  of  gmnresins  is 
that  when  properly  triturated  with  water  they  yield  milk-like  mixtures, 
tenned  emulsions,  which  fact  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  very  finely 
divided  resin  in  the  solution  of  gum;  these  milk-like  mixtures  cannot 
be  obtained  if  the  commercial  finely  powdered  gumresins  be  triturated 
with  water,  but  require  the  use  of  the  natural  product  in  coarse  powder. 
As  prominent  gumresins,  may  be  mentioned  asafetida,  myrrh,  scam- 
mony,  and  ammoniac. 

Balnams. — Balsams  are  either  resinous  or  oleoresinous  secretions 
containing  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  or  both;  it  is  the  presence  of 
these  acids  which  distinguishes  the  balsams  from  ordinary'  resins  and 
oleoresins.  Balsams  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but 
insoluble  in  water,  although  the  balsamic  principles  can  be  extracted  by 
sublimation  or  by  treatment  with  hot  water.  Benzoin  and  balsam  of 
tolu  are  examples  of  resinous  balsams,  while  storax  and  balsam  of 
Peru  belong  to  the  oleoresinous  variety. 

Fats. — ^l^he  fats  used  in  pharmacy  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
vegetable  kindgom,  although  a  few  animal  pro<lucts  belonging  to  the 
same  class  are  also  employed.  When  liquid  at  ordinary-  temperature 
they  are  usually  designated  as  fixed  oils,  although  this  name  is  also 
applied  to  one  vegetable  fat,  solid  and  even  brittle  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.); 
when  strictly  pure  they  are,  as  a  rule,  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless. 
Fats  proper  are  of  a  soft  consistence  and  mostly  yield  liquid  fats 
when  subjected  to  a  gradually  increased  pressure;  those  of  a  firmer 
consistence  are  usually  termed  tallows  or  suets,  and  such  as  are  brittle 
at  common  temperatures  arc*  known  as  waxes,  but  these  latter  are  not 
true  fats.   The  origin  of  fixed  oils  in  plants  is  supposed  to  be  the  starch, 
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while  in  animals  fats  are  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  and  fats 
consumed.  Fats  are  lighter  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  that  liquid; 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alc»ohol,  with  one  or  two  excreptions;  but, 
as  a  rule,  freely  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  l)enzin,  carlK)n 
disulphide,  Ix^nzene,  etc.;  a  hot  ak*oholic  solution  of  fats,  in  most 
instances,  will  deposit  them  in  a  crystalline 'condition  upon  cooling. 
All  fats,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  are  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  when 
dropped  upon  paper  produce  a  stain  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by 
heat;  they  have  boiling  points  varying  from  260®  to  300®  C.  {iiOif 
to  572®  F.),  and  frequently,  when  thus  heated,  undergo  dea)mposition 
and  give  off  acrid,  irritating  vapors.  Fixed  oils  usually  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  0.9(X)  to  0.930  at  15®  C.  (59®  F.),  though  occasionally 
as  high  as  0.970,  as  in  the  case  of  castor  oil;  many  oils  do  not  congeal 
uiitU  the  temperature  has  fallen  considerably  below  0®  C.  (32®  F.), 
whUe  others  deposit  solid  matter  at  10®  C.  (50®  F.).  Like  water,  fixed 
oils  expand  ujwn  congealing,  and  have  been  known  to  burst  the  vessels 
containing  them.  Fats  are  not  inflammable,  but  will  burn  more  or  less 
readUy  with  the  aid  of  a  wick.  Nearly  all  vegetable  and  animal  fats 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  fats,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
become  oxidized,  many  of  them  gradually  acquiring  a  disagreeable 
odor,  due  to  the  liberation  of  odorous  fattv  acids;  this  condition  is 
known  as  rancidity,  and  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  fats  as  free 
from  moisture  as  possible,  in  air-tight  containers  stored  in  a  dry,  c*ool, 
juhI  dark  place.  Kancid  fats  may  be  impn)ved,  and  to  a  c^ertain  extent 
restoreil,  by  washing  them  with  warm  water,  or  by  treating  them  with 
magnesia  or  other  weak  alkali,  and  afterward  washing  them  well. 
1  hiring  the  oxidation  of  fats  by  exix)sure  to  air  heat  is  always  develof)ed, 
iUki  wrtain  fabrics,  such  as  woollen  and  cotton  rags,  which  are  known 
to  be  pi>or  I'onduc^tors  of  heat,  are  liable  to  s|)ontaneous  ignition  if 
saturateil  with  fats  and  expost»d  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Fixed  oils 
iua>  be  conveniently  divided  into  drying  and  non-drying  oils;  the 
I'onuiT  upim  exposure  to  air  gradually  thicken,  and  if  in  thin  layers 
I'oriu  varnish-like  masses,  whereas  the  non-<lrying  oils  remain  fluid 
lUki  become  rancid. 

Utiiough  fats  are  found  in  various  parts  of  plants,  thost*  intcndtHl 
toe  iisi^  an'  ixJltH'twl  (exclusively  from  the  fruit  and  set*d,  and  are 
t'bUuiKxi  either  by  expn»ssion  or  by  extraction  with  some  suitable 
Milveul;  iIk*  dinner  prcKvss  yields  somewhat  lower  results,  but  is 
imvitfiTiid  bivaitse  less  troublesome  and  pnxluctive  in  many  cases  of 
;i  >i^Tiur  article.  In  Fig.  213  is  shown  an  hydraulic  press  exten- 
^iv^4>'  us^xi  for  the  expression  of  mustard,  cottonseed,  and  linseed 
vtU^k  *l1w  i*rushe<l  material,  after  being  heated  somewhat,  is  placed 
iik  diliJs^  i>r  pri*ss-<'loths  lx»tw<H.*n  the  series  of  plates,  and  pressure 
saHubNU.  fv<MU  below,  the  oil  being  eolle<*ted  in  the  large  Ik)x  or  trough, 
tttL^I^ViN^  thvfe  delivered  into  the  ret'eiving  vessel.  The  residue  from 
expressions  is  use<l,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  as  fcxnl  for 
liL^MV^  iMid  for  fertilizing  purix>ses.    Cold  expression  yields 
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m  finer  oQ  than  wben  heat  is  employed,  although  slight  warming  is 

gent-raily  resortd!  tu  su  as  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid  in  tiie  sewl  and 

thus  insure  a  lictter  flow,     I-'xpressed  oils  are  alwHys  more  or  less 

cciiitatniniitttl  with  im[mrities,  such  as  mueilaginous  and  allniminous 

matters,  which  are  rrmo\  ed  by  allowing  the  oil  to  settle  in  large  tanks 

anti  drun-ing  off  the  clear  liquid.     Frw|nent!y  filtration  is  employed 

for    impniviug    the  quality 

of    the   oil,  felt    iir   flannel 

hags    being    best    adapted 

for    this    pxirpose.      When 

piiriGoation  of  tued  oils  he- 

coines   neeessarj',  they  are 

ttratnl    either    with    sid- 

phurie  acid,  caustic  alkalies, 

zinc    <rhloride,    tannin,    or 

alkali  carlionates.  ami  sub- 

sn|uenlly  wa.shc<l  with  hot 

water,  after  which  tliey  are 

carefully  decaiiteil. 

The  extraction  of  6xed 
oilt  ia  eitnducted  in  spe- 
cially constructed  extrae- 
lora,  frequently  so  arranged 
that  the  solvent  is  made  to 
ait  upon  sutressive  p»)r- 
tinns  of  crushed  seed,  the 
salurated  solution  of  fat 
being  then  trnnsfcrreti  to 
a  suitable  distilling  iippur- 
atus.  where  the  solvent  is 
tveovereii.  to  be  used  again 
for  subsequent  operations. 
The  solvents  usually  em- 
ployed are  petroleum  Ik' 
zin  of  low  boiling  point  ai 
carlxin  disulphide;  the  oil  is 
obtained  in  larger  quantitj' 
than  by  expn^sion,  anrl  is 
free  fn>m  many  impurities 
oftrn  found  in  expressed  nils. 

I'ixeil  nils  arc  frequently  subjected  to  a  bleacJiing  process,  whicli 
eoasist^  in  treating  the  oil  with  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  ix)tas- 
iuuiii  pennangniuite.  potassium  dichromate.  chlorine,  or  sulphurous 
odd;  of  lliese  metlimls.  the  hydrogen  dioxide  process  is  preferable, 
us  it  is  leiLsl  liable  to  injure  the  oil,  while  the  use  of  other  bleaching 
agents  ne<'essitates  reix-ati-d  washing  of  the  oil  with  water  and  even 
weak  alkali  solutions  to  remove  acid  oxidation  prixbu-ts. 
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The  adulteration  of  fixed  oils  is  effected  by  mixing  the  finer  and 
more  valuable  oils  with  inferior  and  cheaper  varieties,  and  as  the 
crude  methods  of  former  years  are  no  longer  practised,  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  behavior  of  fats  and  fixed  oils  is  necessary 
at  the  present  day.  Caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies  are  practically 
without  effect  upon  fats  and  fixed  oils  in  the  cold  unless  free  acids, 
due  to  rancidity,  be  present;  a  more  or  less  uniform  mixture  results, 
but  no  chemical  change  is  produced.  If  boiled  together  with  solutions 
of  alkali  hydroxide  or  carbonate,  all  fats  and  fixed  oils  used  in  pharmacy 
with  the  exception  of  lanolin,  wax,  and  spermaceti,  readily  undergo 
saponification  and  form  water-soluble  compounds  known  as  soaps, 
glycerin  being  liberated  at  the  same  time. 

Drying  oils  may  be  distinguished  from  non-drying  oils  by  their 
behavior  with  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids.  If  50  Gms.  of  a  fixed 
oil  be  mixed  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  will  be  developed  varying  in  intensity  for  different  oils,  the  drying 
oils  always  showing  the  greatest  rise  in  temperature;  thus,  while 
olive  oil  increases  42**  C.  in  temperature,  castor  oil  47°  C,  and  oil  of 
almond  52**  C,  hempseed  oil  will  show  a  rise  of  98®  C.  and  linseed 
oil  103**  C.  When  mixed  with  nitrous  acid,  non-drying  oils  will 
gradually  be  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  while  drying  oils  remain 
fluid  even  after  prolonged  contact,  although  a  few  become  somewhat 
thicker.  The  test  is  made  by  agitating  for  a  short  time  1  part  of 
copper  foil  with  5  parts  each  of  nitric  acid  and  the  oil,  and  setting  the 
mixture  aside  for  about  six  hours,  when  solidification  is  generally 
completed.  Among  the  prominent  non-drying  oils  are  olive  oil,  castor 
oil,  almond  oil,  lard  oil,  sesame  or  benne  oil,  croton  oil,  colza  or  rape- 
seed  oil,  and  peanut  oil;  while  the  following  belong  to  the  drying  oils: 
linseed  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  poppyseed  oil,  hempseed  oil,  and  walnut  oil. 

Animal  fats  are  usually  obtained  by  rendering  over  a  slow  fire 
and  then  straining  to  remove  the  particles  of  membranous  tissue. 

The  chief  use  of  fats  in  pharmacy  is  in  the  preparation  of  liniments 
and  ointments,  and  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  absolutely  free 
from  rancidity,  and  should  be  preserved  in  tightly  closed,  impervious 
containers  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Of  the  fats  recognized  in  the  PharmacopaMa  G  are  of  animal  origin — 
lard,  cod  liver  oil,  suet,  wool  fat,  spermaceti,  and  wax;  and  8  are  of 
vegetable  origin — castor  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  croton  oil,  expressed  oil 
of  almond,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  sesame  oil,  and  oil  of  theobroma. 

Lard  (Adeps,  V.  S.  P.). — ^This  is  the  prepared  abdominal  fat  of 
the  hog  <lerived  from  the  so-called  leaves,  and  preferably  collected 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  as  it  has  a  higher  fusing  point  than 
that  collected  in  summer.  For  pharmaceutical  purposc^s  lard  entirt»ly 
free  from  water  should  be  used;  such  lard,  commercially  known  as 
dehydrated  lard,  is  prepare<l  by  melting  leaf-lard  with  just  sufficient 
waterhath  heat  and  then  adding  some  substanct*  having  great  affinity 
for  water,  but  not  affecting  the  lard  itself,  such  as  dried  calcium 
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sulphate  or  anhydrous  calcium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  or  magne- 
sium chloride.  After  keeping  the  melted  lard  in  contact  with  the 
dehydrating  agent  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  frequent  stirring,  it  is 
carefully  strained  and  then  stirred  until  cool.  If  much  water  is  present 
in  the  lard,  a  dense  liquid  layer  is  likely  to  be  formed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  if  either  of  the  three  last-named  salts  be  used,  from  which 
the  lard  can  be  readily  poured  off.  Dehydrated  lard  is  now  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  and  may  be  purchased  from  the  leading 
wholesale  druggists  at  prices  but  little  above  the  market  price  of 
ordinary  lard. 

Pure  lard  is  liable  to  become  rancid  if  kept  for  some  time,  hence 
the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  its  preservation  by  benzoinating.  This  is 
done  by  thoroughly  mixing  10  parts  of  coarsely  powdered  Siam  benzoin 
with  ICXK)  parts  of  lard,  melting  the  mixture  in  a  covered  vessel  on  a 
waterbath,  and,  while  frequently  stirring,  keeping  up  the  temperature, 
not  to  exceed  60**  C.  (140®  F.),  for  two  hours;  the  mixture  is  then 
strained  and  allowed  to  cool.  As  lard  contains  liquid  as  well  as  solid 
fats,  having  different  congealing  points,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  the 
strained  mixture  until  it  assumes  a  creamy  consistence,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  granular  condition.  THe  balsamic  principles  of  benzoin  are 
soluble  in  the  melted  fat,  and  protect  it  afterward  against  chang^. 
In  summer  benzoinated  lard,  which  is  officially  known  as  Adeps  Ben- 
zoinatm,  should  contain  5  per  cent,  of  white  wax,  in  place  of  a  like 
quantity  of  lard,  to  render  it  firmer. 

Ordinary'  commercial  lard  has  been  found  to  contain  water,  starch, 
alkalies,  and  table  salt,  and  occasionally  an  admixture  of  other  animal 
fats  and  of  cottonseedoil. 

Cod  LiTer  Oil  {Oleum  Morrhv^F,  U.  S.  P.). — Medicinal  cod  liver  oil 
should  always  be  procured  from  fresh  livers,  by  the  aid  of  a  gradually 
nioreased  steam  heat  not  exceeding  60**  C.  (140°  F.);  the  oil  is  allowed 
to  separate  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  after  it  has  been  frozen  is 
expr^sed  in  canvas  bags,  whereby  a  pure,  only  slightly  colored  oil  is 
obtained,  the  hard  yellow  residue,  consisting  of  stearin  and  tissue, 
being  rejected.  Cod  liver  oil  thus  prepared  keeps  well  in  completely 
fille<l  vessels,  and  when  cooled  to  0®  C.  (32°  F.)  should  deposit  no  solid 
fats;  it  belongs  to  the  drying  oils,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  soon  thickens 
and  acquires  a  disagreeably  strong  odor  and  taste.  The  more  probable 
adulterations  of  axl  liver  oil  consist  of  seal  oil  and  other  fish  oils, 
for  the  presence  of  which  the  PharmacopaMa  gives  appropriate  tests. 

Suet  {Serum  Prceparatum,  V.  S.  P.)' — The  suet  officially  recognized 
Is  that  obtained  from  the  abdominal  fat  of  the  sheep,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  mutton  suet.  It  usually  is  well  washed  with  water,  then 
melted  and  strainetl,  but  still  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar,  rather 
disagreeable  cnlor,  from  which  it  can  \ye  freed  by  filtration  through  paper 
in  a  hot-water  funnel.  Suet  turns  rancid  very  readily,  which  can  be 
prevented  by  benzoinating  it. 

The   National  Formulary   directs  that  benzoinated   suet   {Sevum 
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Benzoinatum)  be  prepared  by  mixing  benzoin  in  No.  40  powder  with 
prepared  suet,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  hours  and  then 
heating  on  a  waterbath  for  one- hour;  after  straining,  the  mixture  may 
be  poured  into  suitable  moulds  and  allowed  to  congeal. 

Wool  Fat  {Adeps  LaruE,  U.  S.  P.). — The  wool  of  sheep  contains 
a  natural  grease  of  complex  composition,  which  is  readily  removed 
in  the  process  of  washing  the  wool.  If  this  grease  be  treated  with 
weak  alkalies,  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and  then  extracted  with 
acetone,  it  yields  a  purified  fat  of  yellowish-brown  color  and  charac- 
teristic odor,  and  having  about  the  same  melting  point  as  lard.  This 
constitutes  the  official  wool  fat.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over 
other  fats  of  l)eing  easily  miscible  with  large  quantities  of  water  (twice 
its  weight)  without  losing  its  ointment-like  character.  When  mixed 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  the  latter  with  7  parts  of 
wool  fat,  it  constitutes  hydrous  wool  fat,  commercially  known  as 
lanolin,  and  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopccia  under  the  title  Adeps 
LancB  Ilydrosus. 

Spermaceti  {Cetaccum,  U.  S.  P.). — Spermaceti  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  fatty  secretion  found  in  the  cranial  cavity  of  the  sperm 
whale.  Before  the  animal  is  killed  the  fat  is  liquid,  but  afterward 
congeals  to  a  yellow  mass;  by  expression  a  yellow  oil  is  removed,  the 
residue  is  melted,  washed  with  weak  potassa  solution  and  water,  and 
finally  allowed  to  congeal.  Spermaceti  is  apt  to  become  yellowish 
and  rancid  from  age  and  when  exposed  to  air;  it  melts  at  about  50°  C. 
(122°  F.). 

Wax,  White  and  Yellow  (Cera  Alba;  Cera  Flava,  V.  S.  P.).— The 
only  wax  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopa^ia  is  that  secreted  by  bees, 
and  used  by  them  in  the  «)nstruction  of  the  honey-comb.  To  obtain 
the  wax,  the  honey  is  drained  from  the  comb,  which  is  then  expressed, 
melted  in  water,  and,  after  the  impurities  have  subsided,  run  into 
moulds  and  cooled.  This  c*onstitutes  yellow  wax,  fn)m  which  white 
wax  is  made  by  a  process  of  sun-bleaching,  as  follows:  Melted  wax 
is  again  solidified  in  the  form  of  thin  ribbons  or  bands  by  allowing 
it  to  flow  over  wet  revolving  cylinders;  these  bands  are  moistened 
with  water,  and  exposed  to  sunlight  in  the  open  air.  After  exposure 
for  some  time  the  color  disappears  in  spots  and  the  wax  is  again 
melted,  resolidified,  and  treated  as  before,  the  process  Ix^ing  repeated 
until  the  wax  is  completely  bleached,  when  it  is  finally  melted  and 
run  into  moulds;  In^sides  losing  its  color,  wax  thus  treated  is  some- 
what changinl  by  long  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  is  more  disposed 
to  rancidity  than  vellow  wax,  as  is  noticeable  in  the  modified  (xlor. 
Pure  yellow  wax  inelts  at  ().r  to  ()4°  (\  (14r>.4°- 147.2°  F.),  white 
wax  at  (if)®  (\  (14i)°  F.);  they  differ  from  true  fats  in  not  containing 
glycerin,  and  in  not  forming  soap  when  boilinl  with  solution  of  alkali 
carlM)natcs.  Wax  is  completely  dissolvt»d  by  ether  and  chlon)form, 
but  not  by  boiling  alcohol  and  cold  l)enzene  or  carlwn  disulphide. 
Besides  the  crude  adulterations  readily  observed  in  melted  wax, 
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taIk>T  and  OfbtT  fats,  as  well  as  vegetable  wax,  roein,  and  parafiin, 
ar^  i^vas'Mially  mi3Kd  with  it;  tbey  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
phanDaci«pnal  te^ts. 

AtaoBd  Oi  Oltum  Amygdala'  Expressiim^  V.  S.  P.). — Expressed 
ctti  i*f  afanood  is  commercially  better  known  as  oU  of  sweet  almond. 
ahb«->u£h  Urse  quantities  of  the  oU  are  obtained  from  the  bitter 
afaDL^od.  The  yellowish  color  of  the  oil  is  due  entirely  to  the  colored 
ept^perm.  tor  if  blanched  almonds  be  expressed  a  colorless  oU  will  be 
cibtained.  The  oil  remains  perfectly  dear  if  cooled  to  —10**  C. 
14"  F.  -  and  does  not  congeal  until  a  temperature  of  —  2CV  C.  (—4°  F.) 
i<  rea<*faed.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  the  expressed  oils  of  apricot 
aD<i  peach  kernels,  and  also  other  fixed  oils,  for  which  the  Pharma- 
copn-ia  gives  appropriate  tests. 

Castor  Oil  Oleum  Ricini,  U.  S.  P.). — ^This  oil  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sion from  the  seed  of  the  plant  popularly  called  palma  christi,  the 
finest  quality  being  secured  by  cold  expression.  It  differs  from  other 
fixed  oils  in  being  soluble  in  ail  proportions  of  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
3  times  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  19  volumes  of  official  alcohol  and 
1  volume  of  water.    Castor  oil  is  rarely  adulterateil. 

There  are  at  present  six  mills  in  this  country-  where  castor  oil  is 
expressed — one  each  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Kansas  (^ity,  Mo.;  East 
St.  Louis,  III.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  two  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
seed,  or  castor-bean,  as  it  is  called,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed, 
is  prriduceil  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  and  in 
Oklahoma  Territory',  but  the  chief  supply  of  late  years  has  a>me 
fn>m  British  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  castor  oil  is  somewhat 
in  doubt.  The  plant,  having  been  intrwluced  into  the  West  Indies* 
shortly  after  the  dis<t)very  of  this  coinitry,  was  mistaken  by  the 
Spanianls  for  an  entirely  different  plant — the  I'itex  angm  castm — ami 
nameii  by  them  agtw  casU^,  from  which  the  English  coined  the  word 
rw*U*r  ami  probably  applied  the  name  to  the  oil. 

Cottonseed  Oil  (Oleum  Gossypii  Seminh,  V.  S.  P.). — The  official 
ctittnnseed  oil  is  refined  bleached  oil,  for  the  crude  product,  obtained 
by  hydraulic  pressure  from  the  st*ed,  has  a  brown  color  and  linseeil- 
like  ixlur,  and  ct)ntains  considerable  quantities  of  albuminous  matter. 
.Vfter  sul>>iding,  the  crude  oil  is  treated  with  sufXThcattHl  steam,  ami 
Hnallv  well  shaken  with  heatetl  weak  alkali  solution.  The  yield  of 
oil  fn»m  cottonseed  varices  fnmi  12.5  to  20  |xt  iviit.  It  congeals 
when  c<«>le<i  to  if  or  -r)°C\  (32°  or  2.^  F.),  and  is  instantly  wlon^i 
dark  reildLsh-bn)wn  on  I'ontact  with  coiicvntratctl  sulphuric  acid;  it 
lielongs  to  the  drying  oils,  but  shaken  with  nitric  acid  and  water  it 
grailually  forms  a  colort^  semisolid  mass.  The  chief  ust*  of  o^tton- 
seeil  oil  is  as  a  substitute  for  more  ex|XMisive  fixwl  oils,  as  in  the  (*aise 
of  Mime  of  the  official  liniments,  and  at  oiu»  time  it  was  extensively 
employetl  as  an  adulterant  for  almond,  olive,  ami  other  oils. 

\  characteristic  reaction  of  i^ottonsetni  oil  is  the  pnKluction  of  a  n^l 
color  if  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  l>e  mixed  in  a  test  tuln*  with  2  mils. 
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(or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  amyl  alcohol  and  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  tube  then  immersed 
to  one-half  its  depth  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  (table  salt);  this  is  known  as  Halphen's  test  and 
may  be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil  m  other  fixed 
oils,  such  as  almond,  olive  and  sesame  oils. 

Oroton  Oil  {Oleum  Tiglii,  U.  S.  P.). — While  fresh  croton  oil  requires 
from  50  to  60  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  for  solution,  the  solubility 
increases  materially  with  age.  The  oil  does  not  congeal  imtil  cooled  to 
—16*"  C.  (3.2*"  F.).  Although  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  non-drying 
oils,  it  remains  liquid  if  vigorously  shaken  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
water  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days;  this  behavior 
distinguishes  croton  oil  from  other  non-drying  oils  and  serves  to  detect 
adulteration  with  the  latter. 

Linseed  Oil  (Oleum  Linif  U.  S.  P.). — ^Much  of  the  linseed  oil  offered 
is  expressed  with  the  aid  of  heat,  as  thereby  the  yield  is  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Like  expressed  oil  of  almond,  linseed  oil  does  not 
congeal  until  cooled  to  — ^20®  C.  ( — 4®  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  official  alcohol,  but  becomes  turbid  if  the  proportion  of 
alcohol  is  doubled.  Linseed  oil  is  one  of  the  best  drying  oils  known. 
The  so-called  boiled  linseed  oil  of  commerce  should  never  be  used  in 
pharmacy. 

Olive  Oil  {Oleum  OlitxB,  U.  S.  P.). — Various  grades  of  olive  oil 
are  found  on  the  market,  the  best  being  that  commercially  known  as 
Virgin  Olive  Oil,  which  is  obtained  by  cold  expression  from  the  flesh 
only  of  the  ripe  olive.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  or  light  greenish-yellow 
•  color,  and  becomes  cloudy  at  8®  to  10®  C.  (46.4®  to  50®  F.),  congealing 
to  a  whitish,  granular  mass  at  0®  C.  (32®  F.).  Prior  to  1906  much  of 
the  olive  oil  offered  for  sale  was  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil, 
groundnut  oil,  or  sesame  oil. 

Oil  of  Theobroma  (Oleum  Thecbromaiis,  U.  S.  P.). — ^This  oil,  better 
known  as  cacao  butter,  is  the  only  official  fixed  oil  solid  at  ordinary 
temperature.  It  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  by  expression 
between  hot  plates  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree,  which 
subsequently  yield  the  well-known  cacao  mass  or  chocolate.  While 
brittle  at  15®  C.  (59®  F.),  it  melts  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  Ixxly,  and  for  this  reason  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a 
vehicle  in  making  suppositories.  Cacao  butter  is  subject  to  adultera- 
tion with  tallow,  stearin,  and  paraffin,  the  presence  of  which  can  be 
detected  by  the  low  fusing  point  and  the  high  congealing  point  of 
the  oil. 

Sesame  Oil  (Oleum  Sesami,  U.  S.  P.). — ^This  oil,  also  known  as 
benne  oil  an<l  t(^'l  oil,  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  by 
expn^ssioii  (pn»ferably  cold)  of  the  seeds  of  the  benne  plant  (Sesamum 
indicum).  It  is  of  a  yellow  color,  somewhat  darker  than  expressed 
oil  of  almond,  almost  without  odor,  has  a  bland,  agreeable  taste,  and 
does  not  readily  turn  rancid.    At  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  thinner 
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than  most  other  fixed  oils,  thickens  at  —  3®  C.  (26.6**  F.)  and  congeals 
at  —  5**C.  (23°  F.).  Sesame  oil  belongs  to  the  non-drying  oils,  and 
when  heated  to  150^-200**  C.  (302^-392°  F.)  is  decolorized. 

A  characteristic  property  of  sesame  oil  is  the  production  of  a  bright 
red  color  in  the  aqueous  layer,  if  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  is  shaken  for 
half  a  minute  with  a  solution  of  0.1  Gm.  of  sugar  in  10  mils,  (or  (^c.) 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  color  changing  to  dark  red  on  standing.  This 
reaction  is  known  as  Baudouin's  test  and  may  be  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  sesame  oil  in  other  higher  priced  oils,  such  as  almond,  olive, 
etc.  Adulteration  of  sesame  oil  with  cottonseed  oil  may  be  detected 
by  means  of  the  Halphen  test,  as  stated  above  under  cottonseed  oil. 

Volatile  Oils. — Volatile  oils  are  mixtures  of  those  substances  to  which, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  peculiar  odors  of  plants  are  due.  Although 
the  attribute  volatile  is  indicative  merely  of  a  physical  pipperty 
which  most  of  these  substances  have  in  common,  and  in  nowise  refers 
to  their  source,  the  designation  volatile  oil  has  been  restricted  entirely 
to  volatile  products  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  recent  years 
the  term  has  been  made  to  include  artificial  substances  identical  with, 
or  at  least  closely  related  to,  such  natural  plant  products.  Volatile  oils 
do  not  all  preexist  in  the  plant,  some  being  the  result  of  fermentative 
action  between  certain  constituents  of  the  plant  in  the  presence  of  water 
and  others  being  produced  by  destructive  distillation.  Volatile  oils 
may  exist  in  every  part  of  the  plant  from  the  root  to  the  seed,  and  when 
several  oils  are  present  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  they  will 
generally  be  found  to  differ  in  physical  as  well  as  chemical  properties; 
as,  for  instance,  the  oils  of  orange  obtained  from  the  leaf,  flower,  and 
rind.  Volatile  oils  usually  occur  in  separate  cells,  as  glands  in  the 
herbaceous  portion  and  rinds  of  many  fruits,  or  distributed  throughout 
the  interior  tissue,  or  forming  distinct  oil  tubes,  as  in  the  fruit  of 
fennel,  anise,  etc.  The  odor  of  volatile  oils,  while  in  some  instances 
due  to  their  particular  composition,  in  others  appears  to  be  due  to 
atmospheric  influenc*es,  since  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  oils  when 
rectified  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  have  Ix^n  found  devoid 
of  all  unpleasant  odor,  and  yet,  when  again  exposed  to  the  air,  they 
soon  acquired  their  characteristic  odor.  With  few  exceptions,  volatile 
oils  are  lighter  than  water,  and  their  solubility  in  water  is  very  variable; 
their  specific  gravities  at  25**  C.  (77**  F.)  range  from  0.845  to  1.1<S0. 
Absolutely  pure  volatile  oils  are  colorless,  but  the  c^ommercial  varieties 
are  frequently  colored  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  and  brown;  the  color 
in  most  instances  disappears  when  the  oil  is  brought  into  solution. 
Many  volatile  oils  are  completely  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  all 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  in  proportions  varying  from  less  than  an 
equal  volume  to  ten  volumes  or  more.  They  have  but  few  properties  in 
common  with  fixed  oils,  but  like  these  are  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  Freshly  prepared  volatile  oils  are  generally 
freely  soluble  in  benzin,  hut  after  exposure  they  gradually  lose  this 
property,  and  often  form  turbid  mixtures  when  shaken  with  the  same. 
15 
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When  dropped  upon  filter  paper  they  cause  a  stain  somewhat  resembluig 
that  of  fixed  oils,  but  which  is  dissipated  upon  the  application  of 
heat;  the  stain  produced  by  old  or  partly  resinified  volatile  oils 
frequently  cannot  be  removed  by  heat,  but  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  stain  of  fixed  oils  by  its  shining,  varnish-like  appearance  and 
by  its  complete  removal  with  the  aid  of  warm  alcohol,  the  stain  from 
fixed  oils  being  devoid  of  luster  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Volatile  oils 
are  inflammable,  and  bum  with  a  bright  but  sooty  flame;  exposed  to 
air  and  light  they  are  more  or  less  rapidly  oxidized,  being  gradually 
converted  into  a  viscid  oil,  and  finally  even  into  a  solid  resin.  They 
never  become  rancid  in  the  sense  mentioned  under  fixed  oils,  and  do  not 
contain  glycerin.  Owing  to  the  changes  which  volatile  oils  undergo 
through  exposure  to  light  and  air,  they  should  be  preserved  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles  in  a  dark  place;  amber-  or  yellow-colored  glass  is 
best  adapted  for  oil  containers,  as  it  intercepts  the  actinic  rays  of  light. 
The  addition  of  deodorized  alcohol  or  Cologne  spirit  will  also  preserve 
the  fine  aroma  of  such  oils  as  lemon  and  orange,  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  by  volume  being  necessary.  Resinfied  oils  may  be  restored  by 
redistillation  with  water  or  weak  alkali,  or,  if  in  small  quantities,  by 
Cuvier's  method,  which  consists  in  shaking  the  oil  for  fifteen  ortwenty 
minutes,  with  a  magma  formed  of  animal  charcoal  and  a  solution  of 
borax,  whereby  the  resinified  portion  is  united  to  the  borax  and  the 
oil  becomes  limpid.  The  whitening  of  corks  in  lK)ttles  containing 
volatile  oils  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ozone  produced  by  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  the  oil. 

The  adulterations  to  which  volatile  oils  are  subjected  are  fixed 
oils,  alcohol,  and  highly  rectified  petroleimi;  frequently  also,  the 
higher  priced  oils  are  mixed  ^^ith  cheaper  and  inferior  oils.  Fixed, 
oils  are  easily  detected  by  a  permanent  greasy  stain  upon  paper, 
and  by  a  non-volatile  residue  when  the  suspected  oil  is  subjected  to 
distillation.  Alcohol  may  be  tested  for  in  several  ways.  If  the  oil 
be  shaken  in  a  graduated  tube  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  or 
glycerin,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  any  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  oil  would  indicate  alcohol,  and  approximately  also  the 
proportion  present;  if  considerable  alcohol  be  present,  the  character- 
istic lambent  blue  flame  of  burning  alct)hol  will  be  obstTvetf  if  a  portion 
of  the  suspected  oil  is  ignited  in  a  dark  room;  fused  calcium  chloride 
and  dr>'  potassium  acetate  are  insoluble  in  volatile  oils,  but  in  the 
presence  of  alcx)hol  become  soft  and  even  liquid,  depending  upon  the 
proportion  of  alcohol ;  potassium  acetate  and  sulphuric  acid  added  to 
volatile  oils  will  generate  acetic  ether  if  alcohol  be  present,  which  may 
be  detected  by  its  odor;  and  aniline-red  is  insoluble  in  pure  volatile 
oils,  but  colors  these  red  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Adulterations 
with  rectified  petroleum  are  often  not  easily  detected,  and  may  require 
a  careful  chemical  examination;  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  inferior 
volatile  oils,  the  Pharmacopceia  prescribes  appropriate  tests  imder  the 
Imd  of  the  respeclive  oils  likely  to  be  thus  contaminated. 
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llie  usual  method  of  obtaining  volatile  oils  b  by  dbtillBtion.  In 
some  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  where  the  world's  supply  of  a  few 
volatile  oils  b  still  obtained,  rather  crude  methods  prevail  even  at 
the  present  time.  Thus  the  plan  is  followed  of  using  wooden  cylindrical 
stiUs  provided  with  a  perforated  diaphragm  or  false  bottom,  as  shown 


Fio.  214.— Diatillation  of  oil  of 


ToDqiiiD.  Aaia. 


in  Fig.  214,  on  which  the  oil-yielding  material  b  placed,  water  being 
put  into  the  boiler  on  which  the  still  rests  and  direct  heat  applied 
until  the  water  boils,  and  the  boiling  continued  a.s  long  as  the  distillate 
shows  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
vapors  are  condensed  In  the  cup-shaped  condenser  above  the  still, 
and  flow  from  there  into  a  suitable  receiver,  made  of  wood  and  lined 
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with  tin,  whence  the  watery  portion  of  the  dbtillatc  flows  back  into 
the  still,  while  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  b  removed  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  collected.  In  Fig.  215  may  be  seen  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  a  wooden  still  with  tin  condenser  for  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  cassia  cinnamon.  The  still,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  provided 
with  a  perforated  bottom  and  rests  upon  an  iron  boiler  placed  directly 
over  the  firepot  of  a  brick  furnace.  The  distillate  collects  in  a  putter 
near  the  bottom  of.  the  cylindrical  condenser  and  flows  from  there 
into  earthenware  receivers.  Oil  of  cinnamon  being  heavier  than  water, 


the  distillate  is  collccte<l  in  a  series  of  vessels  in  which  the  oil  sinks  to 
the  bottom  and  the  aqueous  portion  flows  into  another  \-es3cl,  to  l)e 
again  used  in  a  subsequent  distillation.  A  still  cruder  apparatus,  in 
use  as  recently  as  18!H,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2H).  It  is  used  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  oil  of  cajuput,  and  consists  of  a  wooden  ca^k,  a,  into  which 
are  placed  the  leaves  of  the  melaleuca  plant  and  some  water,  and  which 
is  heated  by  means  of  a  rudely  constructed  fire])lace.  The  vajwrs  are 
rarried  through  the  tin  still-head  h  by  means  of  a  tulic  into  the  seciind 
cask  r,  which  is  kept  supplied  with  cold  water  running  in   tlirough 
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the  tiihe  d,  made  of  bamboo,  where  they  are  condensed  and  flow 
tliniii}[h  a  fu  line  I -shaped  devite,  made  of  t-ofoaniit  shell,  hito  a  bottle. 
The  oil  and  water  in'odiially  separate,  the  oil  risiiij;  to  the  surface 
and  tlie  water  flowing  into  the  tub  e  through  a  small  hole  near  tlie 
liottom  of  the  bottle. 

Alllioiinh  the  Iwiling  points  of  volatile  oils  are  considerably  alwve 
that  of  water,  the  oils  pass  over  rapidly  with  the  vapor  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  the  leading  cstabiishnients  in  this  coimtry  and  Kumpe  volatile 
oils  are  now  distilUtI  by  passing  steam  under  pressure  into  stills  which 
contain  the  material  on  a  scries  of  jxTforatcd  trays  extending  across 
the  inner  Uxly  of  the  still;  by  this  methiMl  I'ompaetion  is  avoided, 
tbf  steam  can  readily  penetrate  every  particle  of  the  material,  and  a 


much  finer  quality  of  oil  results,  since  prolonged  contact  with  boQing 
water  has  a  deleterious  etTect  upon  manj'  oils.  Fig.  217  represents  the 
interior  of  a  moilern  establishment  for  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils 
by  fitCAm,  as  carried  on  by  Messrs,  .S?himmcl  &  Co.,  at  Leipzig, 
(7ennany,  to  wliora  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  loan  of  this  and 
other  illuatnitions  shown  in  this  chapter.  Whenever  the  volatile  oil 
b  deeply  iral>edded  in  the  material,  as  in  the  case  of  cloves,  ctibebs. 
and  many  barks  and  seeds,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  Ix'  rednt^  to 
a  i-oarse  powder  so  as  to  facilitate  the  lilK-ration  of  the  oil.  The 
distillate,  which  is  a  mixtnre  of  nii  and  water,  is  collected  in  suitable 
rtTvivers,  either  in  the  form  of  Florentine  flasks  with  a  single  outlet 
tulx-  near  the  Iwittom  ami  reaching  nearly  to  the  tjip,  as  shown  in  Kig. 
218,  or  of  tall  cylinders  provided  with  two  tnl>es,  a  long  one  near 
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the  bnttom  and  a  short  one  near  the  top;  as  the  ilistillnte  eools,  it 
separates  into  two  distinct  layers,  one  ronsistinp  of  pure  oil  and  the 
other  of  water  hnldinp  some  oil  in  solution  and  suspension,  wMeh  is 
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sul}sequfnt!>  r<->£,iiinii,  litlicr  \>\  furi-.t\  iii^;  i\iv  wuUr  hiuU  diri'Ct  to 
the  .still  or  liy  distilliiif;  tlie  water  in  wparate  ntills,  frenuently  after 
the  addition  of  table  Halt  to  faeilttatv  separation  of  the  oil.    As  a  rule, 
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ats  on  top,  ext-cpt  in  those  cases  in  which  the  oil  has 
a  S[»ecific  gravity  above  1.000.  as  the  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  gaultheria, 
rto.  The  lower  hijer  will  How  uff  through  the  long  tube  as  soon  aa  the 
liquid  in  the  flask  or  cylinder  reaches  the  height  of  the  curve  in  the 
ttilxs  an<l  will  continue  to  Huw  as  long  as  distillation  continues.  When 
the  upper  layer  fills  tiie  vessel,  the  latter  must  be  changed;  or  if  it  ia 
pmvidei!  with  two  tulies,  as  shown  in  Fig.  219,  the  liquid  will  pass 
out  through  the  short  tube  into  another  receptacle;  thus  the  two 
layers  of  Utju id  are  withdrawn  simultaneously  almost  as  fast  assepa- 
ration  takes  place. 

The  contrast  between  mo<Iern  distillation  of  volatile  oib  by  steam 
nnil  former  cruile  methods  still  practiced  in  some  countries,  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  tlie  two  illustrations  representing  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  rose.  Fig.  220  represents  a  complete  steam  plant  for  distillation 
of  the  oil,  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  from  flowers  grown  in  the  near-by 


districts.  In  Fig.  221  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  a  copper  still 
extensively  w^ed  by  the  Bulgarians  at  the  present  time,  which  is  capable 
of  u-commodating  a  charge  of  about  22  pounds  of  freshly  gathereil 
nisea  and  20  gallons  of  water. 

B4s*i(l<'S  fiistillation,  other  methods  are  employed  for  obtaining 
volatilo  oils,  such  as  expression  by  hand  or  machine,  and  extraction 
by  ineati-t  of  suitalile  solvents;  for  certain  flowers  possessing  delicate 
fragrantr,  such  as  the  violet,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  tuberose,  etc., 
which  do  not  contain  volatile  oils  in  appreciable  quantities,  the  treat- 
ment with  fats  by  maceration  and  digestion,  or  the  pneumatic  process, 
is  rt'sorttid  to  for  obtaining  the  odorous  principles. 

Kxpnr*5.ion  Is  particularly  suited  for  those  oils  contained  in  the 
epidermal  cells  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  natural  order  A urantiaceie, 
and  yields  oils  of  superior  quality;  the  oils  of  orange  and  lemon  are 
very  senutive  to  beat;  and  hand  pressed  oils  always  command  a  higher 
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price  on  acwmnt  of  their  delicate  aroma.  A  special  apparatus,  known 
as  enifUe  h  phpier  (a  pricking  basin)  (see  Fip.  222),  ia  extensively 
employed  in  Southern  I' ranee;  it  eonsists  of  a  tin  hnsin  alioiit  S  inehea 


in  (lianicIiT,  snuliUil  with  niiniermis  (l.")0)  short,  pointed  hrass  needles, 
and  |>n.vid<il  «ith  a  hollow  hnnrlle.  The  oiN-rati.r  lu.l.ls  the  ha'^iii  in 
one  hand  mid  with  the  other,  while  rotating  the  fruit,  lie  eontinuidly 
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I  It  agftinst  the  needle  points,  thus  rupturing  the  oil  cells  and 
cau^g  the  oil  to  flow  into  the  han<lle,  whence  it  is  transferred  to 
largiT  \essels  unti  allowed  to  separate  from  any  fruit  juice  with  which 
h  has  become  contaminated.     Another  method  of  hiuid  pressing  is 
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prai:tiscHl  in  Italy,  known  as  the  sponRe  method;  tlie  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  i«para1ed  from  the  pulp  and  cut  into  three  or  four  strips,  which  are 
held  over  a  sponge  and  expressed  by  convex  flexion,  whereby  the  cells 
on  hunt  and  the  oil  is  ejectetl.  When  the  sponge  has  become  saturated 
wtth  oil  it  is  expressed  into  an 
eanlien  vessel.  The  residual  rind 
is  frequently  mixed  with  water  and 
ajiiain  expresseil  in  linen  sacks,  to 
yiclil  a  lower  grade  of  oil. 

The  soheiits  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  volatile  oils  are  petro- 
leum henrin,  ether,  carljon  disnl- 
phtde.  acetone,  etc.,  solution  l>eiiig 
effected  in  tightly  closed  apparatus 
hy  means  of  maceration  and  perco- 
lation. After  complete  extraction 
of  ihe  volatile  oil  the  solvent  is  rc- 
covoTd  by  distillation  at  tempera- 
turn  not  affecting  the  oil,  and  the 
residtie  mtist  then  be  further  puri- 
fied by  rwtification.  The  chief 
drawback  to  thU  method  is  the  possible  extraction  of  other  sub- 
Ktancrs  besides  volatile  oils,  such  as  resin,  fat,  etc.,  which  are  some- 
times elimiuated  with  great  difficulty;  hence  it  U  not  employed  to 
any  (treat  extent. 
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The  process  of  maoeration  is  confined  to  the  extraction  of  deli<^te 
odors  from  flowers,  and  belongs  more  properly  to  the  art  of  perfumery 
than  to  pharmac\'i  Hithuugh  the  odors  are  quite  marked  and  persistent, 
the  volatile  oil  in  many  flowers  is  present  in  such  small  quantity  that 
it  cannot  be  recovered  by  distillation,  and  in  some  cases  is  injured  by 
even  moderate  heat.  Complete  absoq>tion  of  the  odorous  principle 
bj'  fats  in  the  cold  is -practised  on  a  large  scale  in  France,  where  the 
process  is  known  as  enfleurage:  bland,  inodorous  fats,  such  as  purified 
lard,  tallow,  olive  oil,  benne  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil,  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  last  three  cases  the  flowers  are  left  in  contact  with  the 
oil  in  closed  vessels  for  some  time  and  then  strained.  When  solid  fata 
are  used,  they  are  spread  thinly  on  plates  of  glass,  and  then  covered 
with  flowers,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  the  fat 
continues  to  absorb  the  odor.  The  fata,  impregnated  with  the  odor 
of  the  flowers,  are  finally  scraped  from  the  glass,  and  constitute  the 
well  known  French  pomades  so  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  perfumery.  In  order  to  extract  the  odor,  the  pomade  b  i 
repeatedly  shaken  (washed)  with  deodorized  alcohol,  and  the  solutiotrl 
exposed  to  cold  in  special  cylinders,  called  crystallizers,  whereby  all  ^ 
trac-e  of  fat  is  removed.  i 

The  pneumatic  method  consists  in  passing  a  current  of  air  into  b 
vessel  filled  with  fresh  flowers,  whereby  the  air  becomes  laden  with 
perfume,  and  is  then  passed  into  anotlier  vessel  containing  fat  i 
fine  state  of  division,  so  that  intimate  contact  between  the  air  and 
fat  is  etfectejl,  and  thus  the  odor  is  transfenwl  to  the  fat. 

Very  few  volatile  oils  are  of  simple  composition,  and  some  are 
known  to  contain  even  six  or  eight  distinct  bodies.  While  formerly 
many  arbitrary  and  erroneous  notions  were  entertained  regarding 
the  nature  of  volatile  oils,  much  light  has  been  shed  upon  their  true 
character  bj'  Wallach  and  others  during  the  past  2.')  or  iW  years. 

\'olatile  oils  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  groups  for  the  purpose  j 
of  facilitating  classification  and  better  study  of  general  properties. 
Thus,  Group  1  comprises  the  simple  hydrocarbon  oils,  and  to  this 
group  the  name  teri>enes  is  generally  applied;  Group  2  comprises 
oils  composed  of  variable  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  oxygen 
deriv«ti\es,  a  few  of  tlie  oils  even  consisting  entirely,  or  very  nearly 
so,  of  such  oxygen  compounds;  Group  'i  embraces  a  small  number  of 
oils  charatlerized  by  the  presence  of  sulphur  derivatives;  Group  4 
comprises  the  empyremnatic  oils,  or  those  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation. 

The  chemical  charact**r  and  composition  of  volatile  oils  will  be 
con.'iidered  further  on,  when  the  student's  knowledge  of  chemistry 
will  l>etter  fit  him  for  a  proper  ujidcrstanding  of  the  subject. 

Otoap  1,— The  hydrocarljon  oib  are  the  simplest  volatile  oils  known, 

being  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only,  and  are  derived  mainly 

from   the    natural    orders   ("onifere.    I^guminossc,    and    Piperacere. 

,  They  are  divided  into  hemiterpenes,  terpeiies,  sesquiterpenes,  diter- 
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penes,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  frequently  found  present  also  in  members 
of  the  other  groups.  The  terpenes  proper  occur  in  five  isomeric  forms 
(having  the  same  centesimal  composition,  but  different  properties), 
known  as  pinene,  dipeniene,  Innanene,  syhestrene  and  phellandrene; 
of  these,  sometimes  two  or  three  are  found  associated  in  the  same  oil. 
As  a  class,  the  hydrocarbon  oils  are  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  and  have  specific  gravities  ranging  from  0.850  to  0.900.  They 
readily  become  resinified  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  left  in 
contact  with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  gradually  absorb  water  and  yield 
crystallizable  compoimds.  They  react  violently  with  iodine,  and  are 
converted  into  a  hard  resinous  mass  by  nitric  acid. 

Some  well  kno\^ii  members  of  this  class  are  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of 
cubeb,  oil  of  erigeron,  oil  of  juniper,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Group  2. — ^These  oils,  as  stated  above,  contain  oxygen  derivatives  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  are  composed  of  variable  mixtures  of  terpenes  and 
other  bodies,  such  as  alcohols,  aldehydes,  ethers,  acids,  ketones,  phenols, 
etc.,  which  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  They  are  widely 
diffused  in  plants;  the  larger  number  are  derived  from  the  natural 
orders  Umbelliferse,  Labiatse,  Lauracese,  Myrtacese,  and  Compositce. 
The  majority  of  oils  belonging  to  this  group  are  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  many  are  soluble  in 
these  two  liquids  in  all  proportions  They  are  far  more  soluble  in 
water  than  are  the  simple  terpenes,  and  hence  are  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  medicated  waters.  Decreased  solubility  in  alcohol, 
or  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  is  frequently  made  a  test  for 
adulteration  with  hydrocarbons  and  other  oils. 

While  nearly  all  the  oils  containing  oxygen  derivatives  of  the 
hydrocarbons  are  lighter  than  water,  a  few  will  sink  when  dropped 
into  water,  the  highest  specific  gravity  for  volatile  oils  being  found 
in  this  class,  namely,  1.180  at  25®  C.  (77®  F.).  Some,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  chemical  composition,  form  a  solid  mass  when  shaken  with 
an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  potassa  or  soda  solution,  while 
others  show  a  similar  reaction  with  sodium  bisulphite.  Upon  exposure 
to  low  temperatures  some  of  the  oils  of  this  class  thicken,  and  even 
congeal  to  a  solid  mass,  which  property  is  utilized  as  a  test  for  their 
quality.  The  value  of  these  oils  lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the  oxj'gen  com- 
pounds which  they  contain,  and  which  are  present  in  the  different  oils 
in  proportions  var>'ing  from  3  to  90  per  cent,  and  over.  It  has  been 
possible,  by  synthetic  methods,  to  produce  artificial  oils  practically 
identical  with  the  natural,  of  which  the  official  methyl  salicylate  or 
artificial  oil  of  wintergreen  (identical  also  with  the  natural  oil  of  sweet 
birch)  b  an  example.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  a  single  concrete 
volatile  oil — camphor — which  has  been  appropriately  placed  among 
the  oils  of  this  group,  since  its  chemical  composition  shows  it  to  be  a 
ketone. 

The  official  members  of  Group  2  are  the  oils  of  anise,  cajuput, 
caraway,  cloves,  chenopodium,  cinnamon,  coriander,  eucalyptus,  fennel. 
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lavender  flowers,  lemon,  orange  flowers,   orange  peel,   peppermint, 
spearmint,  nutmeg,  pimenta,  rosemary,  santal,  sassafras,  and  thjTne. 

Some  plants  do  not  produce  volatile  oils  in  nature,  but  contain 
certain  principles  which,  in  the  presence  of  water,  react  upon  each 
other,  causing  the  formation  of  new  compounds,  one  of  which  is 
a  volatile  oil;  such  is  the  case  with  certain  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rosacea*,  suborder  Amygdalae.  The  name  nitrogenated 
oils  was  formerly  given  to  this  class  because  in  their  formation  they 
are  always  aecompanie<i  by  a  substance  containing  nitrogen,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  is  present  in  variable  proportion  and  which  gives 
to  the  oils  their  poisonous  character.  The  only  official  oil  l>elonging 
to  this  subclass  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almond,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing 
freshly  powdered  bitter  almonds  with  the  residue  left  after  expressing 
the  fixed  oil  from  bitter  and  sweet  almonds,  adding  water,  and  dis- 
tilling at  a  moderate  heat.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  ranges 
from  1.045  to  1.000  at  25°  C.  (77*"  F.),  and  that  of  the  purified  oil  is 
about  1.032.  Bitter  almonds,  as  well  as  peach  and  apricot  seeds, 
contain  both  the  albuminous  ferment  and  the  peculiar  compoimd 
amygdalin,  necessary  for  the  reaction;  while  sweet  almonds  contain 
only  the  ferment,  and  hence  will  yield  no  volatile  oil  unless  mixed  with 
the  bitter  variety.  The  bulk  of  "  oil  of  bitter  almond**  is  no  doubt  now 
obtained  from  apricot  and  peach  seeds.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  present 
in  oil  of  bitter  almond  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  6  or  7  per 
cent.,  and  may  be  removed  by  shaking  the  oil  with  ferrous  chloride  and 
lime  water  and  then  rectifying  by  distillation.  Oil  of  bitter  almond 
is  soluble  in  liCX)  parts  of  water  and  in  all  proportions  of  alcohol. 

Group  3. — ^The  oils  belonging  to  this  group,  as  in  the  preceding 
group,  are  the  result  of  fermentative  action,  in  which  the  living  plant 
takes  no  part  exc*ept  to  provide  the  necessary  active  principles  for  the 
subsequent  reaction  in  the  presence  of  water.  Sulphur  is  present  in 
the  oils,  combined  with  certain  organic  radicals,  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phide or  sulphocyanate.  Nearly  all  the  oils  of  this  class  are  obtained 
from  members  of  the  natural  order  (^rucifene.  The  Pharmac»opaMa 
recognizes  but  one  volatile  oil  containing  sulphur,  namely,  the  volatile 
oil  of  mustard,  made  from  black  mustard  seed,  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  1.013  to  1.020  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

Group  4. — Among  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  are  certain 
volatile  oils  which  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  tarry  odor,  and 
acid  reaction  and  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  known  as  empyreumatic 
oils.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  this  liquid, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Oil  of  cade  and  oil  of  tar  are  the  only 
empyreumatic  oils  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopcria;  the  former  is 
obtaint*d  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the  prickly  cedar 
(JuniiKTUs  oxycedrus)  and  the  latter  by  distillation  of  tar. 


PART  II. 

PEACTICAL    PHAKMACY. 


The  study  of  practical  pharmacy  involves  both  galenical  and 
extemporaneous  pharmacy,  the  former  pertaining  to  the  various 
preparations  of  drugs,  the  latter  to  the  many  operations  of  the  dis- 
pensing counter.  The  different  classes  of  plant  products  used  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  various  methods  of  solution  and  separation, 
have  been  considered  in  previous  chapters;  the  numerous  prepara- 
tions of  drugs  will  be  treated  after  a  plan  which,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  proved  satisfactory  to  students,  and  although  not  based  on 
a  strictly  sj-mmetrical  arrangement,  is  probably  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  made  by  them  in  other  branches  of  study  up  to  this  point. 

The  official  preparations  may  be  divided  into  those  of  a  strictly 
pharmaceutical  character  and  those  involving  chemical  action;  the 
latter  class  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry,  where  the  preparations  of  each  element  or  compound  will 
be  grouped  together. 

The  galenical  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  Waters;  (2)  Solutions  or  Liquors;  (3)  Decoctions  and 
Infusions;  (4)  S\Tups;  (5)  Mucilages,  Honeys,  and  Glycerites;  (6) 
Elixirs;  (7)  Spirits;  (8)  Tinctures;  (9)  Wines  and  Vinegars;  (10)  Fluid 
Extracts;  (11)  Extracts;  (12)  Oleoresins  and  Resins;  (13)  Collodions; 
(14)  Emulsions;  (15)  Mixtures;  (10)  Pills;  (17)  Lozenges  and  Confec- 
tions; (18)  Powders  and  Triturations;  (19)  Granular  Effervescent 
Salts;  (20)  Cerates  and  Ointments;  (21)  Liniments  and  Oleates;  (22) 
Plasters  and  Suppositories. 

The  operations  of  the  dispensing  counter  are  intimately  associated 
withfthe  various  preparations  of  drugs  officially  recognized,  and, 
instead  of  treating  them  separately  under  a  special  head,  it  has  been 
thought  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  subdivisions  named  above,  particularly  as  eight  classes  of  the 
official  galenical  preparations  require  remarks  and  explanations  which 
apply  equally  to  the  details  of  dispensing  pharmacy.  Certain  forms 
of  administering  medicines,  not  as  yet  recognized  in  the  Pharmaco- 
pcria,  but  which  of  late  years  have  come  into  use  extensively,  such  as 
Compressed  Tablets,  Tablet  Triturates,  Hypodermic  Tablets,  Medi- 
cated Disks,  etc.,  may  l>e  looked  upon  as  modifications  of  the  official 
class  of  lozenges  and  studied  in  connection  with  these. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  OFFICIAL  WATERS. 

The  official  waters  include  common  and  distilled  water,  as  well 
as  those  known  as  medicated  waters;  all  the  latter  are  solutions  of 
volatile  substances,  and  were  it  not  for  this  pharmaceutical  classifica- 
tion two  of  them  might  be  considered  as  more  appropriately  belonging 
to  the  class  of  liquors  or  solutions  proper,  instead  of  medicated  waters, 
namely,  aqua  ammonice  and  aqua  ammonm  fortior. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  three  different  methods  for  the 
preparation  oi  medicated  waters,  namely,  by  simple  agitation  of  the 
medicinal  ingredient  with  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  by  trituration 
of  essential  oils  with  purified  talc  or  purified  silicious  earth  (Kiesel- 
guhr)  and  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  and  by  distillation.  In 
England  and  Germany  the  second  method  is  not  practised,  the  pharma- 
copoeias of  both  countries  directing  all  aromatic  waters  to  be  made  by 
distillation. 

The  most  important  of  the  official  waters  is  undoubtedly  dis- 
tilled water,  because  it  is  intended  to  be  free  from  impurities,  in- 
organic as  well  as  organic,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  should  be  used 
in  making  aromatic  waters.  River  water  and  most  spring  waters 
contain  in  solution  varying  quantities  of  mineral  compounds,  and 
frequently  carbon  dioxide  and  organic  matter,  which  render  the 
water  unfit  for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes;  boiling  and  subse- 
quent filtration  through  sand  and  charcoal  will  improve  the  water, 
but  do  not  remove  the  salts  held  in  solution,  which  if  present  in 
appreciable  quantity  will  cause  precipitation  if  silver  nitrate  or  lead 
acetate  be  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  so-called  hardness  of  water 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  is  then  known 
as  permanent  hardness,  or  it  may  be  due  to  calcium  carbonate  held 
in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  always  the  case 
with  spring  water  coming  from  limestone  districts;  boiling  such  water 
expels  the  excessive  carbon  dioxide,  causing  the  lime  salt  to  be  pre- 
cipitated, whereby  it  is  rendered  soft.  The  directions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia to  reject  the  first  10  per  cent,  of  the  distillate  and  to  collect 
only  75  per  cent,  for  use,  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
gases  and  volatile  compounds  always  present  in  water,  and  to  avoid 
the  decomposition  products  from  ammonia  compounds  and  organic 
matter,  with  which  the  last  portions  of  water  in  the  still  are  likely 
to  be  contaminated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  distilled  water  all  contact  with  iron  and  lead 
(238) 
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should  be  avoided,  and  either  glass  or  pure  tin  apparatus  used, 
especially  for  the  condensation  of  the  vapors.  The  occasional 
appearance  of  confervse  (microscopic  plants)  in  distilled  water  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  minute  spores  derived  from  the  air,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  it  in  vessels  so  arranged  that  the  air  can  enter 
only  after  having  passed  through  a  layer  of  cotton. 

The  Pharmacopceia  also  gives  official  recognition  to  sterilized 
distilled  water  (Aqua  Desiillata  Sterilisata),  which  is  to  be  obtained 
by  transferring  a  convenient  quantity  of  freshly  distilled  water  to  a 
preWously  cleansed  and  sterilized  flask,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
with  a  pledget  of  sterilized  cotton  and  then  boiling  the  contents 
vigorously  for  thirty  minutes;  the  water  is  allowed  to  cool  without 
r^noving  the  cotton,  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  the  cotton  being 
finally  covered  with  sterile  parchment  paper. 

The  following  classification  of  the  official  waters  shows  at  a  glance 
their  strength  and  mode  of  preparation: 


Official  Watebs  Made  bt  Agitating  the  Medicinal  Ingredient  with 

Recently  Boiled  Distilled  Water. 

Lfttin  ntanb.  V-ngKah  QAine.  Composition. 

Aqua  Amygdate  Amane  .  Bitter  Almond  Water     |  ^  ^^^nd^*^  ^^^'g 

^-  ^-  *^-  I     Cc.)  of  DistiUed  Water. 

Equal  volumes  of  stronger 
Orange  Flower  Water  and 
DistiUed  Water. 
'A  saturated  solution  of 
Chloroform  in  Distilled 
Water.  It  contains  about 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Chloro- 
form in  1000  niils.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  solution. 
10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Creosote 
and  990  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
Distilled  Water. 


Aqua  Aurantii  Florum     .  Orange  Flower  Water. 
U.  S.  P. 


Aqua  Chlorofonm       .     .  Chloroform  Water 
U.  S.  P. 


AquaCreosoti  ....  Creosote  Water 
U.  S.  P. 


Aqu.1^       ...     .Roae  Water      ..     .    j^tl^^'aTra^i  S^ 
^-  °-  ^'  I     Water. 

Under  the  title  Aqua  Phenolata — Phenolated  Water  (Carbolic  Acid 
Water,  Carbolated  Water),  the  National  Formulary  recognizes  a  solu- 
tion of  of&cial  liquefied  phenol  in  distilled  water. 

Bitter  almond  water  contains  variable  quantities  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  derived  from  the  oil,  as  the  latter  is  required  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia to  contain  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  nor  more  than  4  per  cent. 
of  the  acid;  it  is  a  weak  and  rather  uncertain  preparation.  The 
German  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  bitter  almond  water  shall  be 
made  by  distillation  and  shall  contain  0.1  per  cent,  of  absolute  hydro- 
c>'anic  acid,  which  corresponds  in  strength  to  the  distilled  cherry 
laurel  water  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Official  Waters  Made  by  Passing  Gases  thsouoh  Water. 


English  name. 

Ammonia  Water 


Latin  name. 
Aqua  Ammonke 

U.  S.  P. 
Aqua  Ammonia  Fortior   .  Stronger  Ammonia 

U.  S.  P.  Water     .     .     . 


Strength. 

10  per  cent',  by  weight  of 

gaseous  Ammonia. 
28  per  cent,  by  weight  of 

gaseous  Ammonia. 


Official  Waters  Made  by  Triturating  the  Medicinal  Ingredients  with 

Purified  Talc  and  then  Mixing  with  Recently  Boiled 

Distilled  Water  and  Filtering. 


Latin  name. 


Aqua  Anisi  . 
U.  S.  P. 


Aqua  Camphors    . 
U.  S.  P. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi  . 
U.  S.  P. 


English 

Anise  Water 


Aqua  Foeniculi 
U.  S.  P. 


•  • 


.  Camphor  Water    . 


.  Cinnamon  Water 


.  Fennel  Water 


Aqua  MenthflB  Piperits    .  Peppermint  Water 
U.  S.  P. 

Aqua  MenthflB  Viridis       .  Spearmint  Water  . 
U.  S.  P. 


Compoeition. 

'  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Oil  of  Anise 
and  998  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
Distilled  Water. 

8  Cms.  of  Camphor  in  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  finished 
product. 

2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Oil  of  Cin- 
namon and  998  mils,  (or 

.      Cc.)   of   Distilled   Water. 

'  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Oil  of  Fen- 
nel and  998  mils.' (or  Cc.) 
of  Distilled  Water. 

'  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint and  998  mils,  (or 
Cc.)   of   Distilled   Water. 

'2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  Oil  of 
Spearmint  and  998  milH. 

,     (or  Cc.)  of  Distilled  Water. 


With  the  exception  of  camphor  water,  this  whole  class  is  prepared 
by  triturating  the  oil  with  about  8  times  its  weight  of  purified  talc, 
after  which  the  distilled  water  is  gradually  added  with  continued 
trituration;  the  mixture  is  finally  filtered  through  paper.  Thorough 
trituration  with  an  insoluble  powder  causes  division  of  the  oils  into 
minute  particles,  in  which  condition  they  are  more  readily  dissolved 
by  water.  In  the  case  of  camphor  water,  8  Gms.  of  (»mphor  are 
dissolved  in  8  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol,  and  then  triturated  with  15 
Gms.  of  purified  talc  until  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  after  which 
the  preparation  is  finished  like  the  others.  It  is  important  that  the 
purified  talc  be  not  used  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  as  this 
is  apt  to  pass  through  the  filter  and  necessitate  frequent  refiltration, 
but  a  coarser  iK)wder,  about  No.  60,  should  be  employed.  Permission 
is  also  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  effect  solution  of  the  volatile 
oil  by  replacing  the  purified  talc  by  pulped  or  shredded  filter  paper, 
or  by  the  addition  of  oils  to  hot  water  and  separation  of  the  excess 
of  the  former  after  acrtive  agitation  and  subsequent  cooling  of  the 
mixture,  or  by  distillation  of  the  drug  or  oil  with  water.  When  shredded 
filter  pajHT  is  used,  the  l)est  plan  is  to  <ln>p  the  oil  upon  the  shredded 
paper,  add  this  to  the  hot  distilled  water  c»ontained  in  a  strong  bottle 
or  jug,  and  shake  actively  until  the  liquid  is  col<l,  after  which  a  perfectly 
clear  solution  may  Ik*  obtained  by  simple  filtration.  In  the  author's 
expt»rien(t»  this  methcHl  produces  excellent  results  with  little  labor. 
The  use  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  solution  of  the  oil 
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in  the  water  must  be  condemned  as  liable  to  cause  trouble,  the  very 
weak  alcoholic  liquid  having  a  tendency  to  become  sour  through 
oxidation  under  favorable  conditions.  Calcium  phosphate,  directed 
in  the  U.  S.  P.,  1890,  is  not  a  good  medium  for  division  of  the  oils,  and 
is  frequently  found  impure  from  contamination  with  soluble  matter. 
Magnesium  carbonate,  at  one  time  largely  used,  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
is  not  wholly  insoluble,  and  this  fact  has  often  given  rise  to  trouble, 
as  in  the  case  of  cinnamon  water,  which  invariably  has  a  yellow  color 
when  made  with  this  agent,  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures  of  medicated 
waters  with  lime  water,  producing  turbidity. 

OinciAL  Watebs  Made  bt  Distillation. 

Latin  luune.  EncUahnaine.  Strancth. 

Aqua  Auraniii  Flcmim  ForUor  .  Stronger  Orange  Flower  Water  .Saturated. 

U.  S.  P. 
Aqua  Destillata Distilled  Water Absolutely  pure 

U.  S.  P. 
Aqua  Hamamelidis    ....  Hamamelis  Water     ....  Saturated. 

U.  S.  P. 
Aqua  Rose  Fortior    ....  Stronger  Roee  Water     •     .     .  Saturated. 

U.  S.  P. 

Aromatic  waters  made  by  distillation  possess  in  many  instances  a 
more  agreeable  flavor  than  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  corresponding 
volatile  oils,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  besides  the  volatile 
oil,  other  volatile  compounds,  such  as  acids,  or  ethers,  are  present  in 
the  drug,  and,  passing  over  with  the  steam,  remain  dissolved  in  the 
condensed  water.  In  distilling  aromatic  waters  over  a  naked  fire 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  material  from  being  scorched, 
which  can  be  obviated  by  placing  the  drug  either  upon  a  diaphragm 
or  in  a  perforated  vessel  or  wire  cage,  and  then  suspending  this  in  the 
water.  A  peculiar  odor  is  observed  in  some  waters  immediately 
after  they  have  been  distilled  and  condensed  in  tin  vesseIs,||^but^not 
when  glass  vessels  have  been  used ;  if  the  waters  be  exposed  to  the  air 
in  loosely  stoppered  vessels  for  a  few  days,  this  still  odor  disappears 
and  the  natural  odor  of  the  water  becomes  apparent. 

The  stronger  orange  flower  and  rose  waters  are  obtained,  on  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  the  fresh  flowers  respectively  of  the  bitter  orange 
{Citrus  Aurantium  amara)  and  of  the  hundred-leaved  or  pale  rose 
(Rosa  centifolia)  with  water;  in  commerce  they  are  distinguished  as  of 
triple  or  quadruple  strength.  In  order  to  produce  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  oil,  recourse  is  had  to  the  process  of  cohobation  or  redistillation, 
which  consists  in  distilling  the  same  water  two  or  three  times  with 
fresh  portions  of  the  flowers. 

lyistiUed  hamamelis  watery  commercially  better  known  as  distilled 
extract  of  witch  hazel,  or  simply  extract  of  witch  hazel,  represents  a 
saturated  aqueous  distillate  obtained  by  distilling  with  steam  or  water 
the  bark,  twigs  and  smaller  stems  of  hamamelis  collected  in  the  fall, 
and  adding  150  milliliters  of  alcohol  to  each  850  milliliters  of  distillate. 
It  should  contain  not  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  possesses 
a  diaracteristic  odor  and  taste.  The  Pharmacopceia  demands  the 
10 
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absence  of  formaldehydf  and  metallic  impurities  and  gives  appropriat^V 
teats  for  their  detection. 

For  the   preparation  of  distilled   water  a  special   apparatus 
been  put  upon  the  market,  which  b  said,  by  those  who  have  used  1 
it,  to  yield  an  exceptionally  pure  water  and  in  considerably  larger  1 
quantity  than  is  usually  exi>ected  from  a  still  of  like  size.         The  J 
ajiparatus,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  22S,  is  known  as  the  Currai 
water  still,  an<l    can  be  used  anywhere  if  gas  and  constant  wate 
au)iply  be  available. 


Flu.  aw.— Thi-  Cumui  wnler  Mill.  Amu  lii.-liiiBl  pnr[«,T  ImLlir.  C  m 
jockol  ri>r  miiiiiorLiiiK  Ui«  iHiilec  over  Iho  itiu  tjuriiorir.  uiid  it  u  ui  tui^hublo  uC  U.  B.  i 
timi  iiilentlKl  Iv  bi^i  im  m  Hue  t»  utiliic  ihe  hcut  (rom  the  giw-liunierB  on 
boilttf.  Hun  srrcw  oovttr  muovkble  (iir  iUliiiK  <>r  cleuuiiiK  the  Iwiler. 
)upe  fnitii  ihn  Imiler  lo  the  niDdoiunnK  coil,  P.  in  thr  gslvonited  iron  k 
K,  irhicli  is  ;inivi(l«l  with  aii  iulel  for  raid  water  Dt  T.  sad  an  outlet  lor  warm  water  t,\ 
I.  At  O  i«  a  UiiioD  for  iKiniH>t<tin|(  tlie  vapur  [liiHr  witli  the  condcnsinK  coil.  S.  ii  the 
outlet  (iir  ihi:  niiideiiMd  wnl«r.  and  X  a  thr  n^ociving  ve«»el.  J  is  a  iicrforatnl  rius 
iMIini  on  the  jarket,  and  K  are  vent  holo*  lii  the  rins  tbrouith  which  the  eihnualed 
ffuaa  pan  oR.  O  i>  B  niuovable  cover  for  i^leannnft  the  mudeiuiiie  tauk.  A  is  a  fauwt 
(or  dmwlnti  cifl  the  wHt4<r  from  the  niDdciuuiiK  lank.  L,  L,  L.  ore  the  gas  buriicra,  atul 
N  Ihp  irun  Irntiic  sitppiirlitig  Ihe  aiiiiarnlua  anil  liiinuini.  JU  is  a  efts  ouck  for  reitulsliag  , 
the  lupply  uf  tua  (u  the  liunicra.  I 

The  tin-lined  copper  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  0  gallons,  and  from 
it  4)  gallons  of  <li.ttilled  water  can  be  obtainefl  in  about  two  and  a 
half  hours:  thi^  allows  the  first  ((uart  of  distilliitc,  carrying  with  it 
all  volatile  matter,  to  Ix-  rejected,  and  also  retains  a  <|unrt  of  water 
in  the  builer.  The  rapid  vaporixutloii  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  ■ 
effected  by  means  of  four  rose  burners  consuming  jointly  al>out  26  \ 
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cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  the  generated  heat  heing  all  iitUized  on  the 
Ixittoin  anil  sides  of  the  hoiler,  which  is  surrounded  b\-  a  gaKaniiied 
iron  jaeket,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  vapor  pipes  passing 
from  the  holler,  and  the  condensing  coil,  are  both  heavily  lined  with 
pure  block  tin.  thus  avoiding  contact  of  the  water  with  any  other  metal. 
There  b  no  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  vapor  being 
condensed  as  fast  as  generated  and  the  distillate  passing  rapidly  into 
the  receiving  vessel.    Larger  sizes  of  the  Curran  water  still  are  made 


for  uae  with  gas  or  cimiI,  delivering,  aeeunting  to  the  r 
statements,  which  arc  guaranteed,  from  4  to  10  galloi 
water  per  hour. 

In  large  manuracturing  establishments,  where  distille*!  water  Is  in 
great  deiiianil  and  constant  supply  of  steam  available,  use  is  made  of 
Urg*!  automatic  stills.  Fig.  224  represents  an  automatic  still  mauu- 
factured  by  the  F.  .1.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  which 
occupies  comparatively  little  space  and  furnishes  remarkably  pure 
water  in  large  quantities,  varying  from  5  to  ilH)  gallons  per  hour, 
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In  Fig.  225  is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  the  automatic  water  still 
to  (jive  a  Iwtter  idea  of  its  operation.  The  raw  water  or  feed  water, 
as  it  is  gcnerallj'  termed,  enters  at  "//,"  surrounds  the  condenser 
tubes  "C,"  and  serves  to  condense  the  steam  generated  in  the  still 
"B"  as  it  deseeiids  in  the  condenser  tubes,  and  in  so  doing  becomes 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  bj-  the  time  it  reaches  the  top,  where  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases  escape  into  the  air  through  the  opening 
"E."  A  part  of  this  feed  water  escapes  over  the  goose  neek  "F" 
either  into  a  waste  pipe  overflow  at  "G,"  and  the  balance  passes 
into  the  still  through  the  passage  "M."    The  still  is  operated  by  Iiv«^^^ 

+i "  I 

T  ^1 

Fio-  230.  ^^^^^^^ 

steam  witli  a  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  or  more,  which  circulates 
hi  the  cupper  coil  "D."  The  distilled  water  comes  out  at  "J,"  and 
can  be  piped  to  any  receptacle.  The  condenser  tubes  e.vtend  to  the 
extreme  top  of  the  steam  chamber  and  high  above  the  water  level, 
so  aa  to  avoid  the  danger  of  water  In-ing  carried  over  by  the  steam. 
All  exposeti  parts  nf  the  still  are  tlnnwi  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Smaller  sizes  of  tlie  Stokes  automatic  water  htill,  slightly  different  in 
design  (see  Fig.  22l>),  to  Iw  heated  witli  gas,  and  having  an  hourly 
capacity  of  J  to  2i  galloiLS  of  ilistilled  water,  are  also  made;  these  are 
well  adapu-il  to  the  needs  of  the  retail  pharmacist  and  smaller 
manufacturers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  OFFICIAL  SOLUTIONS  OR  LIQUORS. 


The  term  Liquor  as  used  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is  generally 
applied  to  aqueous  solutions  of  non-volatile  substances.  The  excep- 
tions are  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  completely  volatilized  by  boiling; 
Liquor  Formaldehydi,  an  aqueous  solution  of  gaseous  formaldehyde; 
Liquor  Hydrogenii  Dioxidi,  completely  volatilized  by  heat;  Liquor 
lodi  Compositus,  from  which  all  the  iodine  can  be  volatilized  by 
boiling,  and  nmch  of  it  at  even  lower  temperature.  In  Europe  the 
term  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  alcoholic,  aqueous,  and  hydro- 
alcoholic  solutions  of  non-volatile  and  volatile  inorganic  and  organic 
matter,  and  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of  the  liquors  of 
the  National  Formulary.  Seventy-three  liquors  are  recognized  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  and  the  National  Formularyy  and  of  these  32 
are  made  by  simple  solution  of  the  medicinal  agent  in  the  solvent, 
while  41  involve  chemical  action  in  their  preparation.  The  liquors 
may,  therefore,  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  Simple  SolatiODS. — ^The  active  ingredient  is  added  directly  to 
the  water. 

CcMnpoaitioiL 

Ao  aaueous  solution  of  araenous  and 
hyarochloric  acids.  Should  con- 
tain an  amount  of  araenous  acid 
corresponding  to  not  less  than 
0.975  per  cent.,  nor  more  than 
1.025  per  cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide. 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  boric 
acid,  thymol,  eucalyptol,  menthol, 
sodium  salicylate,  sodiiun  bensso- 
ate,  methyl  salicylate  and  oil  of 
thyme.  Contains  30  per  cent,  of 
official  alcohol,  by  volume. 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  potassi- 
um bicarbonate,  sodium  benzoate, 
sodium  borate,  thymoL  eucalvptol, 
methyl  salicylate,  and  oil  of  pep- 
permint, colored  red  with  cudbear. 
Contains  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
15  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  by  volume. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  arsenous  and 
red  mercuric  iodides. 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  bismuth 
and  sodium  tartrate.  Contains 
12J  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  6J  per 
cent,  of  glycerin,  by  volume. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  bromine  and 
potassium  bromide. 


Latin  name. 


Liquor  Acidi  Aisenoei 
U.  8.  P. 


{ 


Solution  of  Arsen- 
ous Acid    . 


Liquor  Antisepticua  . 
Nat.  Form. 


{ 


Antiseptic     Solu- 
tion 


Liquor       Antisepticus 
Alkalinus 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Araeni  et  Hy- 
orargyri  lodidi 
U.  S.  P. 


Liquor  Bismutbi  .     . 
Nat  Form. 


Alkaline   Antisep- 
tic . 


Liquor  Bromi 
Nat  Form. 


Solution  of  Arsen- 
ous and  Mercu- 
ric Iodide  (Don- 
ovan's Solution) 

Solution  of  Bis- 
muth   . 

Solution  of  Bro- 
mine (Smith's 
Solution  of  Bro- 
mine) . 
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Sior  Hydrargyri  et 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Hydrogenii  Di- 
U.  S.  P.    ' 


/  Solution   of    Car- 


Cochineal  Color 


Solution  of  Gutta- 

Solution  of  Mer- 
cury and  Po- 
los^iuiii  lodlilc 
(Channing'a  So- 
lution) 

Solution  of  Hydnv 

Kn  Dioxide  (So- 
tion    of    Hy- 
drogen Peroxide 

tion  of  Hydras- 
tine  (ColorlesB 
Hydrastine  So- 


lution) 


Liquor    Hypopboephi-  ( 
turn  ... 
Nat.  Form. 


-ScSsS'-I^HHjSS 


'  Solution  of  Hypo- 
phyaia  (Solution 
of  the  Pituitary 
Body)  .     .     . 

'  Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Iodine 
(LukoI'b     SoIu- 


Liquor  lodi  Composi- 


f  Solution  of  Pan- 
I  creatin  (Pan- 
[     creatic  Solution) 


A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  cal- 
cium hydroxide.  Contains  about 
0.17  per  cent,  at  15"  C.  (59°  F.), 
but  the  percentage  of  calcium  hy- 
droxide decreaaefl  as  the  tempera- 

AiMdUlTi^  «.lii(joii  of  r.in.iinc  .im- 
taining  30.5  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  glycerin. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  cochineal, 
made  with  the  aid  of  potassium 
carbonate,  alum  and  potassium 
bitartrate  Contains  about  3 
|icr  cent,  of  alcohol  and  SO  per 
cent,  of  glycerin,  by  volume. 

An  aqueous  sohitioii  of  formalde- 
hyde, containing  not  less  than  37 
por  ecni.of  the  gas. 

A  chlorofonii  milution  of  gutta- 
tx-n'hn,  clarified  by  means  of  lead 
carbonate. 


An  acidulous  aqueous  solution  con- 

I {lilting  not  leas  than^  ^>er  i.'eiit.  by 
wcinlit  (if  Iiyiirtigcn  dioxide,  cor- 
responding III  not  lens  than  10 
volumes   of    availuble    oxyiien. 

A  solution  of  hytlnuttine  liydro- 
chloride  and  the  chlorides  of 
iiliiiiiiniun,  calrium,  mugiK^iiini, 
and  potoasium.  C'mitainB  au  per 
cent,  bv  volume  of  ftlycerin. 

An  acidulaled  aqueous  solution  of 
calcium,  [lotassium,  and  aodium 
hypophosph  itcs. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  hjrpo- 
phosphites  of  calcium,  potassium, 

cent,  by  volume  of  glycerm  and  is 

flavored  with  orange  flower  water. 

A    solution    containing    the    waler- 

Boluble  principles  from  the  fresh 

Gterior    lobe    of    the    pituitary 
y   of   cattle. 


A  solution  of  pancreatin,  sodium 
bicarbonate,  sodium  chloride, 
flavored  with  cardamom.  Con- 
tains about  l.!>  per  rent,  of 
alcohol,  0.2  per  cent,  of  chloro- 
form and  25  per  cent,  of  glycerin, 
by  volume. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  ai^id.  Conluins  34 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin. 
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Rnjlwh  n^fwa. 


Liquor    Pepeini    Anti-  f  Antiseptic     Solu-  ^ 
opticus        .     .     .    \     tion  of  Pepsin 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Pepeini  Aroma-  f  Aromatic  Solution 
ticus       ....    \     of  Pepsin  . 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Phosphori. 
Nat.  Form. 

liquor  Picis  Alkalinus 

Nat.  Form. 
Liquor  Picis  Carbonis 

Nat.  Form. 

Liquor    Plumbi    Sub- 
acetatis  DUutus 
U.  S.  P. 

Liquor    Potassii    Hy- 
droxidi    .... 
U.  S.  P. 
Liquor  Sodie  et  Men- 
tha    

Nat.  Form. 

Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis 

U.  S.  P. 
Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis 
(Pearson) 
Nat.  Form. 

Liquor    Sodii    Boratis 
Compositus 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor   Sodii   Chloridi 
rhysiologicus    . 
U.  S.  P. 


Liquor  Sodii  Glycero- 
phosphatis  . 
U.  S.  P. 
Liquor  Sodii   Hydrox- 

idi 

U.  8.  P. 
Liquor  Zinci  et  Alum- 
ini  Ckimpositus 
Nat.  Form. 

Liquor   Zinci   et   Ferri 
Compositus 
Nat.  Form. 


Solution  of  Phos- 
phorus (Thomp- 
son's Solution  of 
Phosphorus)    . 

Alkaline  Solution 
of  Tar        .      . 

Coal  Tar  Solution 


DUuted  Solution  ] 
of  Lead  Sub-  I 
acetate  (Lead  [ 
Water)  .    J 

Solution  of  Potas- 
sium Hydrox- 
ide 

Solution  of  Soda 
and  Mint  (Soda 
Mint)  . 

r  Solution  of  Sodium 

\      Arsenate    . 

'  Pearson's  Solution 
of  Sodium  Ar- 
senate .     .     .    , 
Compound    Solu-  [ 
tion  of  Sodium  I 
Borate  (Dobell's  ^ 
Solution)   . 
Physiological    So- 
lution of  Sodiiun 
Chloride  (Phys- 
iological      ^It  ^ 
Solution,     Nor- 
mal  Salt   Solu- 
tion) 

Solution     of     So- 
dium    Glycero-  ^ 
phosphate 

f  Solution  of  Sodium  | 
\      Hydroxide       .    \ 

[  Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Zinc  and 
Aluminum 

*  Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Zinc  and 
Iron  (Deodorant 
Solution)   . 


Composition. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pepsin, 
menthol,  eucalyptol  and  methyl 
salicylate.  Contains  about  1  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  2  per  cent,  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  5 
per  cent,  of  glycerin,  by  volume. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  flavored  with 
the  oils  of  cinnamon,  clove,  and 

Eimenta.  Contains  25  per  cent, 
y  volume  of  glycerin  and  also  3| 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

An  alcohoUc  solution  of  phosphorus, 
flavored  with  spirit  of  peppermint. 
Contains  also  64|  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  glycerin. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  tar  and  potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  coal  tar 
made  with  the  aid  of  soap  bark. 

A  weak  aqueous  solution  of  lead  sub- 
acetate,  containing  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  salt. 

A  5  per  cent,  (not  less  than  4.5  per 
cent.)  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

A  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  spearmint  water,  and  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  of  aromatic 
spirit    of    ammonia. 

A  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
anhydrous   sodium  arsenate. 

A  ^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
anhydrous  sodiiun   arsenate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
borate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
phenol.  Contains  3}  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  glycerin. 


1 


An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  containing  8.5  Gms.  of 
the  salt  in  1(XX)  mils,  (or  Cc). 


An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  ffly- 
cerophosphate,  containing  not  less 
than  50  per  rent,  of  the  anhydrous 
salt. 

A  5  \yeT  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
so<lmm  hydroxide. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  aluminum  and 
zinc  sulphates,  beta-naphthol,  and 
oil  of  thyme. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  iron,  copper 
and  zinc  sulphates,  beta-naph- 
thol, and  oU  of  thyme. 
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2.  Chemical  SolutUnis. — ^The  active  ingredient  is  fonned  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  as  the  result  of  chemical  action. 


Latin  name. 


Liquor    Alumini    Aoe- 
tatis    (Liquor    Bur- 

owii) 

Nat  Form. 


Liquor    Alumini    Aoe- 
tico-Tartratis    . 
Nat.  Form. 


Solution  of  Alu- 
minum Acetate 
Burow's  Solu- 
tion     .     .     . 


Solution  of  Alum- 
inum Aoetioo- 
Tartrate    .     . 


Liquor    Alumini    Sub- 
acetatis  .... 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Ammonii  Ace- 
tatis       .... 
U.  S.  P. 

Liquor    Ammonii    Ci- 
tratis      .... 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor   Areenicalis, 
Clemens 
Nat.  Form. 


{Solution  of  Alum- 
inum Subaoe- 
tate      .     .     . 

(Solution  of  Am- 
monium Acetate 
(Spirit  of  Min- 
aererus) 

f  Solution    of   Am- 
\     monium  Citrate 


'  Clemens'  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenic 
(Solution  of 
Potassium  Ar- 
senate and  Bro- 
mides) 


Liquor  Auri  et  Arseni 
bromidi 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Calcis  Sulphur- 

atie 

Nat.  Form. 


f  Solution  of  Gold 
and  Arsenic 
Bromide    . 

f  Solution  of  Sul- 
phurated Lime 
(Vleminck's  So- 
lution, Vlem- 
inck's  Lotion) 


Liquor  Chlori  Compos- 

itus 

Nat.  Form. 


{ Compound    Solu- 
\     tion  of  Chlorine 


Liquor  Cresolis  Com- 
positus  .... 
U.  S.  P. 


I  Compound    Solu- 
\     tion  of  Cresol 


ProoeMof  numafacUire. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  normal 
alummumi  acetate,  made  by  mu- 
tual decomposition  of  solutions 
of  aluminum  sulphate  and  lead 
acetate  and  straimng  the  mixture. 
Contains  about  0.05  Gm.  of  alumi- 
num acetate  in  each  mil.  (or  Co.). 
Made  by  dissolving  freshlv  precipi- 
tated aluminum  hydroxidfe  m  water 
with  the  aid  of  tartaric  and  glacial 
acetic  acids.  Contains  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  aluminum  com- 

.      pound. 

*  Made  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
aluminimi  sulphate  with  ciJcium 
carbonate  and  acetic  acid.  Con- 
tains about  7.5  per  cent,  of  trauiic 
aluminum  acetate,  Al(CsHiOt)s- 
OH. 

I  Made  by  dissolving  anmionium  car- 

I      bonate  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  Con- 

I      tains  about  7  per  cent,  of  ammon- 

I      ium  acetate. 
Made  by  neutralizing  an  aaueous 
solution  of  citric  acid  witn  am- 
monia water. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  arsenic  tri- 
oxide  and  potassium  bicarbonate 
in  water  with  the  aid  of  hest, 
and  when  coolj  adding  bromine. 
Contains  arsemc  in  combination 
corresponding  to  about  1  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  arsenic  tri- 
oxide and  bromine  in  water  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  expel- 
ling the  excess  of  bromine  and 
finally  dissolving  bromauric  acid 
in  the  solution. 

Made  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  slaked 
lime  and  sulphur  with  water  and 
straining  the  liquid. 

'  Made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chlorate,  hvdrochloric  acid, 
and  water  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
waterbath,  and  then  adding  two 
or  three  successive  portions  of 
water.  Contains,  wnen  freshly 
prepared,  about  0.35  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  together  with  some  oxides 
of  chlorine  and  potassium  chloride. 
Made  by  incorporating  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  prepared  from  linseed 
oil,  iK)tassium  hydroxide,  alcohol, 
and  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cresol, 
and  stirring  until  a  clear  solution 
results. 
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Liquor  Ferri  Aoetatis 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Ferri  Albumin- 

ati 

Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Ferri  Chbridi 
U.  S.  P. 


Liquor   Ferri   Citratis 
Nat.  Form. 


liquor   Ferri   et   Am- 
monii  Aoetatis  . 
U.  S.  P. 


Liquor    Ferri     Hypo- 
pbosphitis    . 
Nat.  Form. 


liquor   Ferri    Nitratis 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor  Ferri  Oxychlor- 

idi 

Nat.  Form. 


Liquor    Ferri    Oxysul- 
phatis     .... 
Nat.  Form. 


Rnglwh  name. 

Solution  of  Ferric 
Acetate     .     . 


Solution  of  albu- 
minate of  Iron 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Chloride    . 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Citrate      .     . 


Solution  of  Iron 
and  Anmionium 
Acetate  (Bash- 
am's  Mixture) 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Hypophosphite 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Nitrate      .     . 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Oxychloride    . 


Solution  of  Oxy- 
sulphate  of  Iron 


Prooess  of  nutnufaoture. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  freshly  pre- 
pared ferric  hydroxide  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
Contains  about  31  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  ferric  acetate. 

'  Made  by  adding  a  solution  of 
ferric  oxychloride  to  a  solution 
of  fresh  egg  albumen  in  water* 
after  2  hours  solution  is  effected 
by  means  of  sodium  citrate  and 
finally  alcohol,  aromatic  elixir 
and  water  are  added.  Contains 
about  22  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
alcoh(^. 

^  Made  from  iron  wire^  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  water,  with  the  aid  of 
nitric  acid.  Should  contain  an 
amount  of  ferric  chloride  corre- 
sponding to  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

'Made  by  dissolving  freshly  pre- 
pared ferric  hvdroxide  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  citric  acid.  Con- 
tains an  amount  of  ferric  citrate 
corresponding   to   not   less   than 

^  7.25  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
Made  by  mixing  solution  of  am- 
monium acetate,  diluted  acetic 
acid,  and  tincture  of  ferric  chloride; 
then  adding  aromatic  elixir,  gly- 
cerin, and  water. 
Made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipi- 
tated ferric  hypophosphite  in 
water  with  the  aid  of  potassium 
citrate.  Contains  15  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  glycerin. 
Made  by  d&olving  freshly  pr&- 
pared  ferric  hydroxide  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  nitric  acid.  Con- 
tains an  amount  of  ferric  nitrate 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  1.3 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 
Made  by  dissolving  freshly  pre- 
pared ferric  hydroxide  in  water 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (insufficient 
to  form  the  normal  chloride); 
after  standing  for  3  days,  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  40**  C. 
(104**  F.)  to  facilitate  solution. 
The  finished  product  contains 
12.5  per  cent,  by  volume  of  ^Ivcerin. 

I  Made  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  a 

I      boiling  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 

j      and  continuing  the  application  of 

[     heat. 
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Latin  name. 


P.iUlSah  naiTlffi 


Liquor    Ferri   Pepton- 

ati 

Nat.  Form. 


f  Solution   of   Pep- 
\     tonate  of  Iron 


Liquor    Ferri    Pepton- 
ati  et  Mangani 
Nat.  Form. 

Liquor     Ferri     Proto- 
chloridi  .... 
Nat.  Form. 


{Solution  of  Pep-  I 
tonate  of  Iron< 
and  Manganese 

/  Solution    of    Fer- 
[     rous  Chloride 


Liquor    Ferri    Salicy- 

latis 

Nat.  Form. 


Liquor    Ferri    Subsul- 
phatis     .... 
U.  S.  P. 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Salicylate  (SaU- 
cylated  Mixture 
of  Iron 


Solution  of  Ferric 
Subsulphate 
(Monsel's  Solu- 
tion) 


Liquor    Ferri    Tersul- 
pbatis     .... 
U.  S.  P. 


I  Solution  of  Ferric  . 
\     Sulphate    .     . 


Liquor  Hydrargyri  Ni- 
tratia      .... 
Nat.  Form. 


f  Solution  of   Mer-  , 
\     curie  Nitrate  . 


Li(]Uor  lodi  Phenolatus 
(Liquor  lodi  Carl)o- 
Latus)      .... 
Nat.  Form. 


'  Phenolated  Solu- 
tion of  Iodine 
(C'arbolized  So- 
lution of  Iodine, 
Boul ton's  Solu- 


tion 


Liquor  Magneaii  Citra- 

tis 

U.  S.  P. 


r  Solution  of  Mag-  , 
\     nesium  Citrate 


ProoeMof  manufaotura. 

Made  bv  adding  solution  of  ferric 
oj^chloride  and  sodium  citrate  to 
a  freshly  prepared  and  previously 
neutralized  solution  ot  peptone 
(made  from  egg  albumen);  when 
perfect  solution  has  been  effected, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of 
orange,  vanillin  and  acetic  ether 
is  added  as  flavoring,  and  finally 
syrup  and  glycerin  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  up  the  required 
volume.  Contains  15  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  5  per  cent, 
each  of  syrup  and  glycerin. 

This  solution  is  made  exactly  like 
the  precedin|i;  preparation,  except 
that  an  addition  of  soluble  man- 
ganese citrate  is  made. 

Made  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  adding  gly- 
cerin and  diluted  hypophosphor- 
ous  acid  as  a  preservative. 

Made  by  adding  tincture  of  citro- 
chloride  of  iron  to  a  solution  of 
ammonium  citrate  and  sodium 
salicylate.  Contains  17.5  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  glycerin  and  is  fla- 
vored  with   methyl  salicylate. 

Made  by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to 
a  heated  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  and  water.  Contains 
basic  ferric  sulphate  corresponding 
to  not  less  tlum  13.57  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron. 

Made  like  the  preceding  solution, 
except  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  used.  Should 
contain  an  amount  of  normal  fer- 
^  ric  sulphate  corresponding  to  not 
'  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron. 

Made  by  dissolving  red  oxide  of 
mercury  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  water.  Contains  about 
60  i^er  cent,  of  murcuric  nitrate 
and  about  11  per  cent,  of  free 
nitric  acid. 

Made  by  mixing  liquefied  phenol 
with  compound  solution  of  iodine, 
and  adding  glycerin  and  water. 


Made  by  dissolving  magnesium  car- 
bonate in  a  solution  of  citric  acid: 
then  adding  synip  of  citric  acia 
and  water,  and  finally  potassium 
or  8o<iium  bicarbonate.  Should 
contain  an  amount  of  magnesium 
citrate  corresjwnding  to  not  less 
than  1.5  Gins,  of  magnesium  oxide 
in  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc). 
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Liquor   Magnesii    Sul- 
hpatis  Effervesoens 
Nat.  Form. 

Liouor       Phosphatum 
Acidus    .... 
Nat.  Form. 


English  name. 

{Effervescent  Solu- 
tion of  Magne- 
sium Sulphate 

f  Solution   of   Acid 
\     Phosphates 


Liquor      Phosphatum 
Uompositus 
Nat.  Form. 


'  Compound    Solu- 
tion   of    Phos- ' 
phates 


Liquor  Piumbi  Subace- 
tatis       .... 
U.S.  P. 


Solution  of  Lead 
Subacetate 
(Goulard's    Ex- 
tract)  . 


Liquor  Potassii  Arsen- 

itis 

U.  S.  P. 


{Solution  of  Potas- 
sium Arsenite 
(Fowler's  Solu- 
tion) 


Liquor  Potassii  Citra- 

tis 

U.  S.  P. 


Liquor  Potass»  Chlor- 
inate     .... 
Nat.  Form. 


Solution  of  Potas- 
sium Citrate 
(Neutral     Mix- 
ture) 

'  Solution  of  Chlor- 
inated Potassa 
(Javelle  Water) 


Liquor  Sods  Chlorin- 
ate    

U.  S.  P. 


Liquor  Sodii  Citratis 
Nat.  Form. 


Liquor     Sodii     Citro- 
Tartratis      Efferves- 
oens  .     .      .     »     . 
Nat.  Form. 


{Solution  of  Chlor- 
inated Soda  (La- 
barraque's  Solu- 
tion)    . 


'  Solution  of  Sodium 
Citrate  (Potio 
Rivcri) 

Effervescent  Solu- 
tion of  Sodium 
Citro-Tartrate 
(Tartro-Citric 
Lemonade) 


Prooen  of  manufacture. 

Made  by  adding  citric  acid  and  syrup 
of  citric  acid  to  a  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  in  water;  finally 
adding  potassium  biciui>onate. 

Made  by  dissolving  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium 
carbonate  in  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phoric acid   and   water. 

Made  by  dissolving  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate,  potassium  bi- 
carbonate and  isodium  bicarbonate 
in  a  mixture  of  citric  acid,  gly- 
cerin and  orange  flower  water, 
gradually  adding  phosphoric  acid; 
to  this  solution  is  added  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  ammonium  phos- 
phate and  ferric  phosphate.  Con- 
tains 37.5  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
glvcerin. 

Made  by  boiling  lead  oxide  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate.  Should 
contain  an  amount  of  lead  sub- 
acetate  corresponding  to  not  less 
than  18  per  cent.,  of  metallic  lead. 

Made  by  dissolving  arsenic  trioxide 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  bofl- 
ing  water  and  adding  compound 
tincture  of  lavender.  Should  con- 
tain an  amount  of  potassium  ar- 
senite corresponding  to  not  less 
than  0.975  per  cent,  nor  more  than 
1.025  per  cent,  of  arsenic  trioxide. 

Always  freshly  made  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate 
with  one  of  citric  acid,  and  con- 
taining not  less  than  8  per  cent, 
of  potassiimi  citrate. 

Made  by  pouring  a  hot  solution  of  po- 
tassium carbonate  into  a  mixture 
of  chlorinated  lime  and  water, 
and  when  cool,  straining  the 
mixture. 

Made  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime.  The  chlorine 
compounds  of  sodium  present 
should  contain  at  least  2.5  per 
cent,  of  available  chlorine. 

Made  by  adding  sodium  bicarbonate 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  citric 
acid. 

Made  by  dissolving  sodium  bicar- 
bonate in  a  solution  of  citric  and 
tartaric  acids;  then  adding  s>Tup 
of  citric  acid  and  water,  and 
finally    sodium    bicarbonate. 
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Latin  name. 


English  name. 


Liciuor  Sodii  Phoepbat- , 
ifl  Compositus  . 
Nat.  Form. 


'  Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Sodium 
Phosphate 


(Solution  of  Strych- 
nine Acetate 
(Hall's  Solution 
of    Strychnine) 


I^<>-|»«Chloridi{Sog^,o^2- 


Method  of  PrqMuatioa. 
'  Made  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
unefSoresced  sodium  phosphate 
and  citric  acid  until  liquefied; 
after  filtering  the  hot  liquid, 
glycerin  is  added  and  sufficient 
distilled  water,  previously  boiled, 
to  make  up  the  required  quantity 
of  solution.  Contains  1  Gm.  of 
sodium  phosphate  in  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tne  solution,  and  15 
.      per  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin. 

Made  by  dissolving  strychnine  in 
dUuted  acetic  acid  and  adding 
alcohol,  compound  tincture  m 
cardamom  and  water.  Contains 
0.00178  Gm.  of  strychnine  in 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  solution, 
and  25  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
alcohol. 

Made  by  dissolving  granulated  sine 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
and  freeing  the  solution  from  iron 
by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  sine 
carbonate. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
DECOCTIONS  AND  INFUSIONS. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Decoctions  are  aqueous  solutions  of  the  ative  principles  of 
vegetable  drugs,  prepared  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This  process  is 
obviously  not  adapted  to  drugs  containing  volatile  principles,  nor 
to  those  whose  activity  depends  upon  resinous  constituents.  Drugs 
of  a  very  close  texture,  or  the  active  virtues  of  which  cannot  be 
exhausted  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  are  best  suited 
for  the  process  of  decoction.  In  former  years  decoctions  were  exten- 
sively employed,  and  frequently  made  by  using  a  large  quantity  of 
water  and  boiling  it  down,  in  open  vessels,  to  one-half,  or  even  to  a 
less  amount.  This  method  offered  no  obvious  advantage,  and,  in 
fact,  often  proved  decidedly  disadvantageous  on  account  of  the 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  constituents  of  the  drug  from  long  exposure 
to  air  and  heat.  In  this  country,  at  least,  decoctions  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  physician's  armamentarium,  and  the 
pharmacist  is  but  rarely  called  upon  to  prepare  them. 

Decoctions  as  well  as  infusions  must  always  be  prepared  extem- 
poraneously, since  they  will  readily  deteriorate  on  account  of  the 
perishable  matter  in  solution  and  the  absence  of  alcohol  or  other 
preservative. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  general  directions  for 
preparing  decoctions  whenever  a  special  strength  is  not  indicated  by 
the  physician:  Put  50  Cms.  of  the  substance,  coarsely  communited, 
into  a  suitable  vessel  provided  with  a  cover;  pour  upon  it  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  cold  water,  cover  well,  and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes;  then 
let  it  cool  to  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  express,  strain  the  expressed 
liquid,  and  pass  through  the  strainer  enough  cold  water  to  make  the 
product  measure  1000  mils,  (or  Cc). 

The  use  of  cold  water,  to  begin  with,  insures  the  complete  extraction 
from  the  drug  of  all  its  soluble  principles,  by  the  gradually  heated 
water,  the  albuminous  matter  being  subsequently  coagulated  as  the 
heat  b  increased  to  near  the  boiling  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drug  be  at  once  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  albumen  contained  in 
cells  would  be  coagulated  and  thus  seriously  interfere  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  other  constituents.  In  preparing  compound  decoctions, 
all  the  drugs  may  be  added  to  the  cold  water,  ^-ith  the  exception  of 
those  which,  like  senna,  are  injured  by  long-continued  heat,  or  which 
contain  aromatic  or  other  volatile  principles;  such  should  be  added 
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( Solution  of  Stiycb- 

LiquMStrychiiiiUBAee-  J      nine        Acetate 

tatiB       ....  (HaU'H  Solution 

Nat.  Form.  [     of    Strychnine) 


^J^  Ohl«ridi{S<'SS,°'.^- 


Made  by  hea 
uneffloresced 
and  citric  a 
after  filterin 
Riycerin  is  a 
distilled  wate 
to  make  up  t 
of  aolution. 
sodium  piioei 
(or  Cc.)  of  t 
per  cent,  by  y 

Made  by  dino 
diluted  acetii 
alcohol,  com] 
cardamom  aa 
0.00178  Gm. 
each  mil.  (or  < 
and  25  per  e 
alcohol. 

Made  by  disBolv 
in  hydrocbk»i 
and  treeiiu;  tbi 
bymeanaofi 
caibooate. 
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when  the  decoction  is  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  fire  or  steambath 
and  allowed  to  digest  until  it  is  sufficiently  cooled  for  straining.    The 
material  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  or  bruised,  the  degree  of  fineness 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  tbsue.    Woody  drugs  may  be  reduced  ■ 
to  a  moderately  fine  powder;  leaves,  however,  and  other  drugs  con-  1 
sisting  mahily  of  loose  parenefajma,  are  better  used  in  the  form  of  a  -I 
mo<ierately  coarse  or  very  coarse  powder. 

Vnless  the  liquid   is  to  l>e  considerably  boiled  down,  decottiona  I 
arc  best  prepared  in  a  vessel  provided  with  a  cover,  which  may  be  f 
loosely  put  on  until  the  boiling  is  completed,  when  the  vessel  should 
be  well  closed,  particularly  if  additions  have  been  made  at  the  close 
of  boiling.     Porcelain  is  undoubtedly  the  best  material  for  vessels 
used  for  preparing  decoctions,  since  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  various 
vegetable  principles;  for  similar  reasons,  glass  flasks  will  answer  a 
useful  purpose  in  making  small  quantities  of  these  prejiarations.    As 
a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  metallic  vessels,  except  when  made  of  block 
tin  and    used    in    connection    with  a  steambath.     As   many  dnigs 
contain  tannin,  vessels  made  of  iron  are  not  adapted  for  preparing 
their  decoctions,  and  the  usually  impterfect  covering  of  galvanized  or 
tinned  sheet  iron  renders  vessels  lined  with  such  material  but  little 
better  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  still  inferior  to  properly  enamelled  I 
iron  vessels. 

As-a  rule,  decoctions  should  be  allowed  to  cool  below  40°  C  (104°  F.) 
before  they  are  strained;  principles  which  are  soluble  only  in  hot  water 
arc  then  mostly  prt-cipitated,  and  removed  without,  in  most  cases, 
weakening  the  medicinal  \alue  of  the  preparations;  but,  even  with  this 
precaution,  the  strained  liquid  may  become  unsightly  in  appearance 
tlmiugh  the  fiul.her  deposition,  on  cooling,  of  apotheme  or  matter 
soluble  only  in  hot  water.  In  such  taises  the  pharmacist  should  be 
guided  by  the  directions  of  the  I'harraacop<i'ia  or  the  intentions  of  the 
physi<'ian,  and  not  sacrifice  effert  to  elegance. 

The  Natiiinal  Formvlary  re<-oRnizes  one  decoction,  namely,  Co 
pound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  made  by  l>oiling  a  mixture  of 
sarsaparilla  and  guaiacuni  wckmI  with  water,  in  a  covere<l  vessel,  for 
thirty  minutes,  then  adding  sassafras,  glycyrrhiza  and  niezereum 
and  macerating  the  mixture  for  two  hours.  It  is  finally  strained  and 
colri  water  added  to  make  up  the  required  volume. 

In  the  British  I'harmacopd-ia,  7  decoctions  are  recognized,  all  of 
which  are  directed  to  Ih'  made  with  distilled  water,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  formulas  boiling  is  directed  to  be  continued  for  only  ten  minutes.  , 

The  (tennan  i'liarmucopflpia  directs  decoctions  to  be  made  of  the  1 

strength  of  1(1  per  cent,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  by  adding  the  I 

I  drug  to  cold  water  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour  in  a  bath  j 

(  steam  arising  fnim  boiling  water,  and  then  expressing  while  warm.   ' 

I  preparations  termed  dfcuctirmn,  of  altlio-a  and  of  Huxseed,  ar*  ] 

1  cold  by  maceration  for  half  an  hour  and  sul>seqvient  gentle 

ion;  they  Itelong  more  properly  under  tlie  head  of  miitilaget 


INFUSIONS 


Infusions  are  aqueous  solutions  of  the  soluble  prindples  of  vegetable 
or  animal  drugs,  obtained  by  maceration  or  digestion  in  hot  or  cold 
water,  and  differ  from  decoctions  only  in  the  lower  degree  of  heat 
employed  in  their  preparation.  This  process  is  particularly  suitable 
for  substances  containing  volatile  or  other  principles  which  would  be 
dissipated  or  injured  by  boiling.  A  convenient  apparatus,  well  adapted 
for  making  these  preparations,  is  Squire's  infusion  pot,  Fig.  227. 
This  consists  of  the  jar,  A,  with  a  projecting  ledge  near  the  top,  which 
supports  a  strainer,  B  or  D,  containing  the  material  to  be  exhausted; 
the  jar  is  closed  by  a  well  fitting  cover,  C.  The  advantages  of  this 
contrivance  are  that  the  material  is  exhausted  by  circulatory  disi^ace- 
ment— the  liquid,  as  it  becomes  charged  with  the  soluble  ingredients, 
descending  to  the  bottom,  ^ving  place  to  fresh  portions  of  less 
saturated  menstruum — and  that  no  further  straining  will  be  required 
if  care  has  been  taken  to  use  not  too  fine  a  powder. 


Fia.  227. — Squire's  infumoD  pot. 


Drugs  are  best  adapted  for  exhaustion  with  water  when  cut  into 
thin  slices  by  means  of  a  suitable  knife,  so  that  they  may  easily  be 
permeated  by  the  liquid;  if  cutting  be  inadmissible,  they  should  be 
bruised  to  a  coarse  powder.  Ligneous  drugs,  however,  should  be 
in  a  fine  or  moderately  fine  powder,  which  is  best  adapted  also  for  most 
of  those  infusions  which  may  be  made  by  ptercolation. 

Wherever  possible  infusions  should  be  made  in  porcelain  or  porcelain- 
lined  vessels,  to  avoid  contact  with  metal. 

The  I'.  iS.  Pharmacopeia  has  adopted  the  plan  of  ordering  all 
infusions,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  physician,  with  the  exception 
of  two  specially  enumerated,  to  be  made  of  1  part  of  material  to  20 
parts  of  infusion,  according  to  the  following  directions:  Infusions 
must  be  freshli/  made  friim  the  drug,  and,  when  the  strength  is  not 
directed  by  the  physician  nor  specified  by  the  Pharmaeopo'ia,  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  following  formula:  Take  of  the  substance,  coarsely 
ooomiiDuted,  50  (jms.;  boiling  water,  1000  mils,  (or  Cc);  water,  a 
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sufficient  quantity  to  make  1000  mils,  (or  Co.).  Put  the  substanoe 
into  a  suitable  vessel  provided  with  a  cover,  pour  upon  it  the 
boiling  water,  cover  the  vessel  tightly,  and  let  it  stand  for  one-haU 
hour  in  a  warm  place.  Then  strain  with  expression,  and  pass  suflBcient 
water  through  the  strainer  to  make  the  infusion  measure  1000  mik 
(or  Cc). 

Both  in  the  cases  of  decoctions  and  infusions  the  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that,  when  made  of  energetic  or  powerful  substances,  the 
physician  shall  specify  the  desired  strength. 

Two  infusions  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  both  being 
prepared  by  maceration  with  hot  water;  the  time  directed  for  the 
latter  method  is  specified. 

The  Natiojial  Forviulary  recognizes  five  infusions,  of  which  two  are 
made  by  hot  infusion  and  three  by  cold  percolation. 

The  strength  of  infusions  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  is  double 
that  of  our  own,  but  the  general  directions  given  for  their  preparation 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  above,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  that 
the  mixture  of  drug  and  boiling  water  is  heated  for  five  minutes  in  a 
vapor  bath  of  boiling  water,  occasionally  stirred,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
strained. 


INFUSIONS  OF  THE  PHARMACGPCEIA  AND  NATIONAL  FOBMULABT. 


Made  by  Hot  Maceration. 


Latin  name. 


Iiifusum  Brayerae, 
Nat.  Form. 


English  name. 

Infusion    of    Bra- 
yera,   Infusion 
of  Cousso  . 


Iiifusum  Digitalis 
U.  S.  P 


r  Infusion  of  Digi- 
\      talis 


Iiifusum    Rosa?    Com- 
j)()situm 
Nat.  Form 


r  Compound    Infu- 
\     sion  of  Rose    . 


Infusum   Sennae   Com- 
posituni 
U.  S.  P. 


f  Compound    Infu- 
\     sion    of    Senna 


Method -of  pr^Mration. 

'  Made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  coarsely  powdered  brayen 
and  macerating  until  cool.  This 
infusion  is  dispenaed  without 
strainins. 
Upon  15  urns,  of  digitalis  pour  500 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  boiling  water 
and  let  it  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  1  hour.  Then  strain 
and  to  the  liquid  add  150  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  cinnamon  water,  and 
pass  enough  cold  water  throu^ 
the  residue  to  make  the  liquid 
measure  1000  mils,  (or  Cc). 
Made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
red  rose  m  a  porcelain  vessel,  add- 
ing diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
digesting  for  an  hour*  after  strain- 
ing, sugar  is  dissolved  in  the 
liquid. 

'  Pour  800  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  boiling 
water  upon  60  Gms.  of  senna,  120 
Cms.  of  manna,  and  20  Gms.  of 
bruised  fennel  and  macerate  in 
a  covered  vessel  for  half  an  hour. 
Express,  and  in  the  strained 
infusion  dissolve  120  Gms.  of  ma^ 
nesium  sulphate.  Again  strain 
and  pass  enough  cold  water 
through  the  first  residue  to  make 
the  bquid  measure  1000  mils. 
(or  Cc). 
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Made  bt  Percolation. 


Latin  »*^***^ 

Infusion  CinchoDS 
Nat.  Fonn. 


Kngli»h  name. 

{Infusion   of   Cin- 
chona . 


Infusum       Gentians    f  Compound  Infus-^ 
Compositum  .    \     ion  of  Gentian 

Nat.  Fonn. 


Infusum  Pruni  Virgin-  f  Infusion   of  Wild 
ianjB       .     .     .     .    \     Cherry      .     . 
Nat.  Form. 


Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  percolating  ground  cin- 
chona with  a  mixture  of  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
gentian,  coriander,  and  bitter 
orange  peel  with  diluted  alcohol, 
the  tincture  being  subsequently 
mixed  with  3  times  its  volume  of 
water. 

Made  by  macerating  ground  wild 
cherry  bark  with  water  for  3  houre, 
then  percolating  and  adding  gly- 
cerin to  the  percolate. 


Infusions  are  evidently  in  greater  favor  with  medical  men  in  Great 
Britain  than  elsewhere,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  20  infusions.  The  time 
allowed  for  maceration  varies  from  15  minutes  to  1  hour,  the  mixture 
being  strained  while  hot. 


17 


CHAPTER  XVL 
SYRUPS. 

Is  pl^ianna//>'  the  term  s>Tup  is  applied  to  coocratnted  sohitioDS 
iA  Mj^r,  the  solvent  being  either  water  or  an  aqueous,  acetous,  or 
hydrf>^kY/holic  ^solution  of  some  medicinal  or  aromatic  princqile. 
Tlie  I^iannaeripceia  applies  the  name  synipus  or  syrup  to  a  neariy 
saturated  j^olution  of  sugar  in  water;  in  practice  this  solution  is 
usually  termed  simple  syrup  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  S\Tup6  are  an 
tAi\  and  favorite  form  of  administering  medicines,  partly  on  account 
tA  the  sweet  taste,  and  partly  because  sugar  is  used  as  a  preservative 
for  othemv'Lse  uastable  vegetable  solutions,  in  place  of  alcohol,  which 
is  often  contraindicated  in  disease.  The  sugar  used  in  making  s\Tup6 
»houkl  Ije  of  the  liest  quality  obtainable,  as  upon  it  depends  the  character 
ariri  stability  of  the  finished  s\Tup.  The  Pharmacopceia  describes  sugar 
as  fX'^airring  in  white,  hard,  oystaliine  granules,  of  purely  sweet  taste, 
which  r^>rresfx>nfis  to  the  best  commercial  varieties  known  as  granulated 
ami  cut'kiaf  sugar;  in  order  to  overcome  the  yellowish  cast  of  sugar, 
refiners  sometimes  a^id  ultramarine,  Prussian  blue,  etc.,  which  will 
pajis  to  s^>me  extent  even  through  paper  filters  and  finally  deposit  in 
the  syrup  containers.  The  variety  of  sugar  known  in  commerce  as 
'Trj'.stal  Sugar  A"  b  undoubtedly  the  best  for  pharmaceutical 
puq>os**s. 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and 
a  saturati-il  solution  thus  prepared  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1.345; 
it  is  alsTi  s^>luble  in  175  times  its  weight  of  official  alcohol.  Large 
quafititi<*s  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water  verj'  materially  increase  the 
bulk  of  tin;  licjuid,  a  fa^t  which  must  always  l)e  borne  in  mind  in  the 
preparation  of  syrufw;  practically,  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  sugar 
will  er|ual  its  bulk  in  fluid  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  750  Gms.  of 
sugar  wlurn  diss^ilved  in  water  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
by  nearly  .VK)  mils,  (or  C'c).  The  proper  proportion  of  sugar  to  men- 
struum is  of  great  importance,  as  upon  it  depends  the  stability  of  the 
»yrup.  Should  the  sugar  be  deficient  in  quantity,  it  will  not  efficiently 
proted  the  other  organic  principles  in  the  syrup,  and  the  latter  would 
1h*  liable  to  ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  t(K)  much  sugar  be  dissolved 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  excess  will  crystallize  out  after  cooling.  If 
alcohol  be  i>res<»nt  in  the  menstruum,  less  sugar  will  l)e  taken  up  by  the 
ll<|uid  than  in  the  cas<»  of  pure  water  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  sugar  is  required  to  insure  stability  owing  to 
the  pres4Tvative  propc»rties  of  the  alcohol. 
(258) 
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SoLUBiLiTT  OP  Cane  Sugar  in  Mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Water. 

(According  to  Schufeldt.) 


Percentage  of  alcohol  in  the 

Percentage  of  sugar 
in  solution. 

Number  of  Grams  of  sugar 

mixture. 

soluble  in  100  Co.  of 

By  volume. 

By  weight. 

the  mixture. 

0. 

0 

66.20 

195.8 

6. 

5 

64.25 

179.7 

12. 

10 

62.20 

164.5 

18. 

15 

60.40 

152.5 

24. 

20 

58.55 

141.2 

30. 

25 

56.20 

128.3 

36. 

30 

54.05 

117.8 

42. 

35 

51.25 

105.3 

47. 

40 

47.75 

91.3 

58.5 

50 

38.55 

62.7 

67.5 

60 

26.70 

36.4 

77. 

70 

12.25 

13.9 

85.5 

80 

4.05 

4.2 

93  5 

90 

0.95 

0.09 

96.75 

95 

0.15 

0.01 

Preparation. — In  the  preparation  of  syrups,  solution  of  the  sugar 
may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  following  methods:  Agitation  of  sugar 
and  solvent  without  heat,  cold  percolation  of  the  sugar  with  the 
solvent,  gentle  heating  of  the  sugar  and  solvent,  or  heating  the  mixture 
of  sugar  and  solvent  to  the  boiling  point.  The  application  of  heat 
in  the  manufacture  of  sirups  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  a  boiling  temperature,  partly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  volatile 
constituents  and  partly  to  guard  against  any  change  in  the  character 
of  the  sugar,  w^hich,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  particularly  with 
acid  liquids,  is  converted  into  inverted  sugar,  resembling  glucose, 
and  thereby  predisposed  to  fermentation;  moreover,  the  use  of  heat 
in  open  vessels  causjes  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  solvent,  which,  if 
not  restored,  produces  a  supersaturated  solution  with  the  attending 
evil  of  crystallization  referred  to  above. 

The  preparation  of  s\Tups  without  heat  is  a  feature  of  American 
pharmacy,  both  the  British  and  German  Pharmac^opoeias  directing 
the  use  of  heat  in  every  instance.  By  some  authorities  it  is  claimed 
that  s>Tups  made  with  heat  are  more  pc^rmanent  than  those  made 
cold;  this  claim  is  not  supported  by  experience  in  this  country.  For 
all  s\Tups  containing  volatile  principles  or  such  as  may  be  changed 
by  heat,  the  cold  process  is  decidedly  preferable,  and  if  pure  sugar 
be  used,  such  syrups  keep  admirably. 

The  process  of  cold  percolation  of  sugar  with  the  solvent  was  first 
suggested  by  L.  Orinsky  in  1S71,  and  is  now  largely  recommended 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  the  process  is  of  decided  advantage  whenever 
the  syrup  is  to  be  prepared  without  heat,  although  it  requires  a  little 
care  in  its  management  so  as  to  insure  perfect  solution  and  a  clear 
percolate.  A  cylindrical,  slightly  taix^ring  percolator  is  l^cst  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  A  clean,  soft  piece  of  sponge  is  placed,  with  mcxlcrate 
pressure,  in  the  neck  of  the  ixTcolator  (if  too  tightly  compressed,  the 
viscid  liquid  will  not  pass  through;  and  if  too  loose,  the  liquid  passes 
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too  rapidly  and  not  clear);  upon  it  is  poured  the  sugar  in  granular 
form,  and  properly  levelled  and  shaken  down  by  tapping  the  sides 
of  the  percolator,  after  which  a  diaphragm  of  filter  paper  is  laid 
on  the  surface  and  the  solvent  carefully  poured  on  with  the  aid  of 
a  guiding  rod.  If  the  sponge  or  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  has  been 
properly  adjusted,  the  solution  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
and  pass  out  in  drops  only,  all  the  sugar  being  taken  up  before  the  end 
of  the  process;  but  if  the  liquid  passes  too  rapidly,  or  if  it  be  turbid, 
it  must  be  poured  back  into  the  percolator  until  the  defect  is  remedied. 
It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  close  the  lower  orifice  of  the  percolator 
with  a  sound  cork  (or  if  a  rubber  tube  be  used,  to  tie  the  same  up  on 
the  side  of  the  percolator)  as  soon  as  the  menstruum  reaches  the 
sponge  or  cotton,  and  allow  it  to  remain  closed  for  a  short  while,  possi- 
bly an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  menstruum  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  saturated,  and  thus  a  more  gradual  and  more  satisfactory 
flow  of  the  percolate  be  established.  Some  objections  have  been  made 
to  this  process,  such  as  the  time  necessar}^  for  perfect  solution  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  fact  that  albuminous  principles  liable  to  induce  fermen- 
tation are  best  removed  by  heat;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
cold  percolation  requires  very  little  attention  after  it  has  once  been 
started,  can  be  allowed  to  go  on  during  the  night,  and  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  subsequant  filtration;  the  evil  tendency  of  nitro- 
genized  principles  in  the  solvent  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  weak 
alcohol  and  glycerin,  as  is  directed  in  many  of  the  official  formulas. 

In  the  case  of  some  syrups,  where  the  viscid  character  of  the  solvent 
precludes  rapid  solution  of  the  sugar,  or  when  the  s>Tup  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  a  moderate  heat  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  solution,  by 
putting  the  sugar  and  solvent  into  a  strong  bottle  one  and  a  half  times 
as  large  as  the  required  volume  of  syrup,  and,  aft^r  securely  corking, 
keeping  it  in  a  waterbath  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  C.  (122°  ¥.), 
and  frequently  agitating  until  perfect  solution  is  effected;  all  loss  of 
volatile  principles  is  avoided  by  keeping  the  bottle  well  corked.  When- 
ever the  solvent  contains  latent  ferments  or  a  large  proportion  of 
albuminous  matter,  heating  to  the  boiling  point  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  such  principles  harmless,  as  in  the  case  of  syrups  prepared 
from  fruit  juices;  but  the  heat  should  not  l)e  continued  Ix^yond  the 
boiling  point,  to  avoid  a  change  in  the  sugar. 

When  large  quantities  of  syrup  are  to  Ijc  made  with  heat,  the 
mixture  of  sugar  and  solvent  is  plact*<l  in  a  porci'laiii-lined  or  well 
tinneil  kettle  and  heated  over  a  direct  fire  or  on  a  steambath  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved;  it  is  then  strained  and  water  abided  to  make 
up  the  desired  volume. 

The  appearance  of  cx)lorless  or  slightly  colored  syrups  will  be 
materially  improve<l  if  they  are  filtered  through  paper;  this  treat- 
ment, which  also  adds  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  s^NTups,  must 
always  be  cx)nducted  in  well  covered  funnels  to  prevent  evaporation 
of  the  solvent. 
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Fruit  syrups  are  no  longer  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
They  are  usually  prepared  by  crushing  the  fruit  and  setting  it  aside 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  20°  to  25°  C.  (eS"-??""  F.),  for  several 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain  undesirable  principles 
known  as  pectin  or  vegetable  jelly,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
fruit  juice,  are  apt  to  cause  the  s>Tup  to  gelatinize.  The  complete 
removal  of  pectin  is  determined  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  should  mix 
clear  with  twice  its  volume  of  the  fruit  juice;  a  concentrated  solution 
of  mangesium  sulphate  should  also  leave  the  filtered  juice  imaffected. 

The  fermentation  of  fruit  juices  is  usually  conducted  in  casks  or 
containers  tightly  closed,  but  provided  with  a  suitable  means  of 
escape  for  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  generated  during  the  process,  which 
latter  is  allowed  to  pass  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  through  water  con- 
tained in  a  small  bottle;  the  end  of  the  fermentative  process  is  indicated 
when  gas  bubbles  cease  to  escape  through  the  water.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  (2  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  fruit)  hastens  fermentation,  preserves  the  color, 
and  facilitates  subsequent  filtration  of  the  juice. 

After  removal  of  the  pectin  the  pulp  is  expressed  and  the  juice 
allowed  to  subside  in  well  closed  vessels,  in  a  axA  place,  for  two  or 
three  days  until  clear;  the  supernatant  liquid  must  be  carefully 
decanted  or  withdrawn  and  passed  through  a  previously  wetted  paper 
filter.  Sugar  to  the  extent  of  6  pounds  to  every  4  pounds  of  filtered 
juice  should  be  added  to  the  filtrate  without  delay  and  dissolved  by 
stirring  before  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling;  any  albuminous 
matter  remaining  in  the  juice  is  coagulated  by  heating  and  removed 
by  subsequent  straining.  The  mixture  of  filtered  juice  and  sugar 
must  not  be  boiled  for  any  length  of  time,  but  the  heat  should  be 
withdrawn  when  the  syrup  begins  to  boil  quietly  after  the  first  frothing 
and  rising  of  the  liquid. 

This  process  is  applicable  alike  to  the  syrups  of  blackberries, 
dierries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries. 

Presenration. — SjTups  are  best  preserved  in  completely  filled  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place,  and  will  keep  unaltered  for  a  long  time  if  properly 
prepared;  the  addition  of  preservatives,  such  as  salicylic  or  boric 
acid,  calcium  sulphite,  ether,  etc.,  is  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  objection- 
able, and  such  syrups  as  cannot  be  kept  with  ordinary  care  should  be 
made  in  small  quantity  only.  It  is  well  known  that  syrups  containing 
acids  gradually  show  a  change  in  the  sugar  from  cane  sugar  to  inverted 
sugar,  and  it  has  l)een  shown  in  an  interesting  series  of  experiments 
with  the  official  syrups,  by  Woltersdorf  and  Richtmann,  1900,  that  the 
inversion  Ls  in  dire<'t  proportion  to  the  temperature  to  which  the  syrup 
is  exposed;  also  that  mineral  acids  cause  greater  inversion  than  organic 
ai'ids,  and  that  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  in  the  syrup  has  the 
tendency  to  retard  the  inverting  action  of  the  acid.  Air  and  heat  are 
far  more  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  sugar  solutions  than  diffused 
light;  but  direct  sunlight  should  always  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
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heat  traD&mkted  by  the  sun's  ra\"5-  WTien  syrups  have  undergone 
fennentation  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  use,  and  even  if  the  attempt 
be  made  to  restore  them  by  boiling,  they  are  likely  soon  to  spoil  again, 
owing  to  the  decreased  proportion  of  sugar  left  in  solution;  the  best 
aivi  safest  plan  L^  to  throw  them  away.  Finished  s\Tups  should  always 
be  put  into  perfectly  clean  and  dry  bottles  { if  made  by  heat,  not  until 
they  have  become  cuU  ,  so  as  to  avoid  dilution  and  possible  contamina- 
tion ^Tth  fermentation  germs,  which  are  likely  to  lurk  in  imperfectly 
deaned  bottles.  Bottles  from  which  s\Tups  have  been  dispensed 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  weak  lye  and  afterward  with  water, 
and  then  dried  before  thev  are  rolled. 

All  s>Tups,  whether  made  by  cold  or  hot  process  (except  cold  per- 
colation ,  require  straining  through  flannel  previously  moistened  and 
expressed  to  remove  particles  of  dust  and  dirt;  and  in  the  case  of 
colorless  or  lighti-olored  syrups,  their  appearance  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  filtering  them,  under  cover,  through  paper  or  a  pledget 

of  cotton. 

Alfhabeticju-  List  of  U.  S.  P.  Syrups. 


Laun  g-ime. 


&\TUpUS 


S\Tupus  Aoaciae 


Synipus  Acidi  Citrici 


SjTupus  Acidi  Hydrio 
dici 


Eocbah 
S>TUp 

S\Tup  of  Acacia 


Svnip    of     Citric 
Acid     .      .      . 


S>Tup    of    Hydri- 
odic  Acid  . 


SjTiip  Aurantii 


SyrupiLs  Aurantii   Flo- 
rum  


SynipiLs   C'alrii   Lacto- 
phosj)hati.s   . 


S>'nip  of  Orange 


Syrup   of   Orange 
Flowers 


Syrup  of  Calcium 
Lactoi)hosphatc 


Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi 


Sj-nip  of  Ferrous 
Iodide 


Metliod  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  distilled 
water  by  means  of  percolation  or 

I     with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Made  by  dissolving  selected  acacia  in 
cold  distilled  water,  and  then  dis- 
solving sugar  in  the  mucilage  with 
the  aid  of  heat. 
Made  by  dissolving  citric  acid  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  then  adding  synip 
^     and  tincture  of  fresh  lemon  ped. 
Made  by  mixing  diluted  hydnodic 
acid,  distilled  water,  and  syrup. 
Contains  about  1.38  Gms.  of  abso- 
lute hydriodic  acid  in  100  mils, 
(or  Co.). 

Made  by  triturating  tincture  of  sweet 
orange  peel  with  piuified  talc 
and  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
mixture,  and  dissolving  citric  acid 
and  sugar  in  the  filtrate  by  agi^ 
tat  ion. 

^  Made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  orange 
flower  water  by  agitation  or  by 
percolation. 
*  Made  by  dissolving  calcium  car- 
lK)nate  in  lactic  acid  and  distilled 
water,  adding  phosphoric  acid  and 
water  to  the  solution,  filtering, 
adding  orange  flower  water  and 
glycerin,  and  dissolving  sugar  io 
the  liquid  by  agitation. 
Made  by  preparing  a  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  from  iodine,  iron 
wire,  and  distilled  water,  heating 
to  boiling  and  adding  sugar;  then 
filtering  and  dissolvm^  sugar  in 
the  filtrate  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
lastly  adding  diluted  hypopho»- 
phorous  acid  and  distilled  water. 


PRESERVATION 
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Latin  name. 


Synipus       H3rpopho8- 
phitum  .... 


Englinh  name. 


f  Syrup    of    Hypo- 
\     phosphites 


Syrupus    Ipecacuanha    Sjrrup  of  Ipecac 


Synipus  Lactucarii    . 


f  Syrup  of  Lactuca- 
\     rium 


Syrupus  Picis  Liquids    Syrup  of  Tar 


Syrupus  Pruni  Virgin- 
iaiUB       .... 


{ 


Syrup     of 
Cherry 


WUd 


Synipus  Rhei 


Synipus  Rhei  Aromat- 
icus 


Synipus  Sarsaparillie 
Compositus 


Syrup  of  Rhubarb 


I  Aromatic  Svrup  f 
of  Rhubarb  I 
(Spiced  Syrup  1 
of  Rhubarb)   .     I 

f  Compound  Syrup 
\     of    Sarsaparilla 


Syrupus  Scills 


Syrup  of  Squill  . 


Syrupus    Scilke    Com- 
poeitus   .     .     .    •. 


/Compound  Syrup 
\     ofSquiU    .     .    ^ 


Synipus  Senegse   . 
Syrupus  SeniuB     .     . 


Syrup  of  Senega 


Syrup  of  Senna  . 


Method  of  I^reparation. 

Made  by  adding  diluted  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  hypophosphites  of 
calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium; 
filtering,  adding  glycerin  and  dis- 
solving sugar  in  the  filtrate  by 
agitation. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  ipecac 
with  acetic  acid  and  water,  shak- 
ing and  filtering  after  24  hours; 
to  the  filtrate  add  glycerin  and  dis- 
solve sugar  therein  by  agitation. 

Made  by  dissolving  citric  acid  in 
orange  flower  water,  adding  tinc- 
ture of  lactucarium  and  glycerin, 
and  finally  sufficient  83Tup  to  make 
up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  tar  in  alcohol, 
adding  magnesium  carbonate, 
sugar,  and  water,  and  filtering 
the  mixture  after  2  hours;  finally 
dissolving  sugar  in  the  filtrate  by 
agitation  or  percolation. 

Made  by  macerating  wild  cherry 
bark  with  a  mixture  of  glycerin 
and  water  for  24  hours,  then  per- 
colating with  water,  ana  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  liquid  by  agitation. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  rhu- 
barb and  spirit  of  cinnamon  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
and  then  adding  sufficient  syrup 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  potassium  carbo- 
nate m  aromatic  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb and  adding  sufficient  syrup 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract^  of  sar- 
sapanlla,  licorice,  and  senna  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl 
salicylate,  oil  of  anise  and  oil  of  sas- 
safras, and  adding  sufficient  syrup 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  vinegar 
of  squill  and  then  adding  sufficient 
water  to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 

Made  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution 
of  antimony  and  potassium  tar- 
trate with  sjTup  and  gradually 
adding  fluidextract  of  senega  and 
fluidextract  of  squill,  previously 
mixed,  and  finally  adding  sufficient 
syrup  to  make  up  the  required 
volume.  Each  Cc.  contains  0.002 
Gm.  of  antimony  and  potassium 
tartrate. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of 
senega   with    syrup. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  senna 
with  oil  of  coriander  and  adding 
sufficient  syrup  to  make  up  the 
required  volume. 
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Latin  name. 


Engliah  name. 


Syrupus  Tolutanus    .      Syrup  of  Tolu 


Syrupus  Zingiberis 


Syrup  of  Ginger     < 


Method  of  preparaUoo. 

'  Made  by  triturating  tincture  of  tola 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  some 
sugar,  and  water,  filtering  tne  mix- 
ture, and  dissolving  sugar  in  the 
filtrate  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat. 

'Made  by  triturating  a  mixture  of 
fluidextract  of  ginger  and  alcohol 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  some 
sugar  and  water,  filtering  the  mix- 
ture, and  dissolving  sugar  in  the 
filtrate  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat. 


Alphabetical  List  of  National  Formulart  Strups. 


Latin  name. 


Syrupus  AUii  . 


Engliah  name. 

Syrup  of  Garlic 


Syrupus  AlthssB  .     .      Syrup  of  Althsa 


Syrupus  Ammonii  Hy- 
pophosphitis 


Syrupus    Asari    Com- 
positus   .... 


I  Syrup  of  Ammon- 
ium  Hypophos- 
phite    . 

'  Compound  Syrup 
of  Asarum  (Com- 
pound syrup  of  ^ 
Canada  Snake- 
root  or  Wild 
Ginger)     . 


Syrupus    Bromidorum  f  Syrup  of  the  Bro- 

\     mides  . 


Syrupus  Calcii  Ilydro- 
chlorophosphatis 


Syrupus  Calcii  et  So- 
dii  Hypophosphitum 


Syrup  of  Calcium 
Hydrochloro- 
phosphate 


'  Syrup  of  Calcium 
and  Sodium  Hy- 
pophosphites  . 


Syrupus  Calcii   Ily po- 
phosphitis   . 


f  Syrup  of  Calcium 
\     Uypophosphite 


Method  of  Preparation. 

Made  by  extracting  sliced  and 
bruised  garlic  by  maceration  with 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  filtrate. 

Made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  an  in- 
fusion of  althsa  root,  made  with 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  strained  liquid,  and 
adding  glycerin,  and  finally  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  the  required 
volume. 

Made  by  adding  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  hypophosphite 
to  syruD,  together  with  glycerin, 
diluted  nypophosphorous  acid  and 
compound  spirit  of  vanillin. 

Made  by  adding  to  a  hydroalcoholic 
tincture  of  asarum,  potassium  car- 
bonate and  cochineal,  prepared  by 
percolation,  fluidextract  of  ipecac, 
and  water,  and  dissolving  sugar 
in  the  mixture  by  agitation. 

Made  by  adding  tincture  of  vanilla 
and  syrup  to  a  solution  of  the 
bromides  of  ammonium,  calcium, 
lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium 
in  compound  S3Tup  of  sarsaparilla. 
Compound  tincture  of  cudbear  is 
also  added  to  improve  the  color. 

Made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  some  tincture  of 
fresh  lemon  peel,  filtering  the  mix- 
ture, and  adding  to  the  filtrate 
sufficient  syrup  to  make  up  the 
required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  the  hypophos- 
phites  of  calcium  and  sodium  in 
water,  adding  hypophosphorous 
acid,  filtering,  and  dissolving  sugar 
in  the  filtrate. 

Made  by  dissolving  calcium  hypo- 
phosphite  in  water  and  hypophos- 
phorous acid,  filtering,  and  dis- 
solving sugar  in  the  filtrate. 


PRESERVATION 


Syrapu.  CJdi  Iodidi{S!];3;jJCJ""' 


l<,&h.li.  1,1  Fern'      L«lool><«i'h«M 

Compound  Syrup 
of  CimiciTuga 
(Compound  Sy- 
rup of  Actae, 
Compound  Sy- 
rup of  Black 
Cohosh)     .     . 


Syrupus  Cimicifugfe 
C4»npo«tu8  (Syru- 
pus  Acta«  Com-^ 
poutus)       .     .     . 


Synipua  Codeine  Synip  of  Codeine  I 

f 


Mclhod  of  preimitiaD. 

Made  by  prepBring  a.  solution  of  fer- 
rous iodide  and  disBolvinR  addi- 
tional iodine  therein.  After  heat- 
ing some  distiiled  water  to  boiling, 
alt«mal«  portions  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  the  above  iodized  fer- 
rous iodide  solution  are  added  and 
the  heat  continued  until  the  mix- 
ture boils  quietly,  after  which  it 
is  filtered  and  susar  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate  by  agitation. 

Made  by  preparing  a  solution  of  fer- 
rous lactate  and  potassium  citrate 
in  water  and  adding  this  to  syrup 
of  calcium  lactophosphate. 

Made  by  addinfc  the  fluidextracta 
of  cimicifuga,  ipecac,  licorioe,  and 
senega  to  an  infusion  of  wild 
cherrj'.  then  filtering  the  mixture 
with  the  aid  of  punlied  talc  and 
dissolving  sugar  m  the  filtrate. 

Made  by  percolating  Saigon  cinna- 
mon with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
cinnamon  water  and  dinolving 
sugar  in  the  percolate. 

Made  by  dissolving  codeine  aulphat« 
in  syrup. 

Made  by  dissolving  the  oils  of  clove, 
lemon  and  Eassafras  in  alcohol, 
and  adding  fluidexlract  of  eriodic- 
tyon.  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide, water  and  magnesium 
carbonate;  after  filtration,  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  with  the 
aid  of  moderate  heat. 


.^P^„M„-p-P-ftj 


(Syrup  of  Proto- 
chloride  of  Iron 
(Synip  of  Fer-  ' 
roua  Chloride)     ,1 


Sjrrupufl  Ferri,  Quinins 
et  Strycbniiuc  Phos- 
phktunt .... 


Syrup  of  the  Phos- 
phates of  Iron, 
Quinine  and 
btrychnine 


ganeae  iodide,  the  latter  by  decom- 
position of  manganese  sulphate 
with  sodium  iodide  in  hydroalc4>- 
holic  solution,  and  dissolving  sugar 
in  the  mixed  solutions  by  agitation. 

Made  by  dissolving  ferric  hypophos- 
phile  in  tlistilled  water  with  the 
aid  of  notiiRHJum  citrate,  adding 
orange  flower  water  and  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  filtered  Uquid  with 
the  aid  of  heat. 

Made  by  dissolving  ferrous  lactate 
in  water  with  the  aid  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  adding  synip  U> 
the  solution. 

Made  by  mixing  solution  of  ferroua 
chloride  with  glyrerin,  orange 
flower  water,  onii  syrup. 

Made  by  dissolving  ferric  phosphate, 
quinine  and  sirj-rhnine  in  water 
and  phosphoric  ueidj  after  filloring 
the  solution  into  glycerin,  sjTup 
is  added. 
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Latin  name. 


Syrupus  Ferri  Saccha- 
rati  Solubilis  (Syrup-  ^ 
us  Ferri  Oxydati  Sol- 
ubilis)    .... 


EInglish  name. 

Syrup  of  Soluble' 
Saccharated 
Iron  (Syrup  of 
Saccharated 
Oxide  of  Iron. 
Svrup  of  Solu- 
ble Oxide  of 
Iron)    . 


Syrupus  Ficorum  Com-  f  Compound  S3rrup , 


positus 


\     of  Figs. 


Syrupus  Glycyrrhizae 


Syrup  of  Glycyp-' 
rhiza  (SjTup  of 
Licorice)    . 


Method  of  preparaUon. 


Made  by  dissolving  saccharated 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  syrup 
and  water. 


'  Made  by  digesting  figs  with  water, 
straimng  and  evaporating  the  in- 
fusion, and,  while  still  warm,  dis- 
solving sugar  therein;  when  cold, 
fluidextract  of  senna,  aromatic 
iluiddycerate  of  cascara  sagrada, 
oil  of  fennel  and  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint are  added,  and  finally  sufii- 
cient  water  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired volume. 


Syrupus       Hypophos- 
phitum    Compoeitus 


Compound  Syrup 
of  Hypophos- 
phites  . 


Syrupus    lodotannicus  {  Sy-P^°f 


lodo- 


Syrupus    Ipecacuanha 
et  Opii    .... 


Syrupus  Krameris 


Syrupus  Manna; 


Syrupus  Morphiiia*  et 
AcaciiD  (Syrupus  Pec- 
toralis)    .... 


Syrupus  Papaveris 


Made  by  mixing  fluidglycerate  of 
licorice  with  syrup. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  sugar  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hypo- 
phosphites  of  calcium,  potassium, 
sodium,  iron,  manganese,  quinine 
and  strychnine,  together  with 
sodium  citrate,  diluted  hypophoe- 
phorous  acid  and  ^yoenn. 

*  Made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine 
in  powder,  distilled  water  and 
tannic  acid  on  a  waterbath,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  50** 
C.  (122°  F.)  until  combination 
is  complete:  sugar  is  then  dis- 
solved in  tne  warm  hquid  and 
sufficient  distilled  water  added  to 
make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  mixing  tincture  of  ipecac 
and  opium  with  spirit  of  cinnamon, 
cinnamon  water,  and  S3rrup.  Each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  represents  about  0.085 
Gm.  of  Dovers  Powder  or  0.0085 
Gm.  each  of  i})ecac  and  opium. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of 
krameria   with   sjrup. 

Made  by  dissolving  manna  in  hot 
water,  adding  alcohol,  and  filtering 
after  12  hours;  finally  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  filtrate  with  aid  m 
gentle  heat. 

Syrup  of  Mor-  f  Made  by  dissolving  morphine  hydro- 
phme  and  Aca-  I  chloride  in  syrup  of  acacia  and 
cia  (Jackson's  |  adding  oil  of  sassafras  to  the 
Pectoral  Syrup)  I      solution. 

(  Made  by  exhausting  poppy  capsules, 
free  from  seeds  and  in  coarse 
powder,  by  percolation  with  hot 
water,  concentrating  and  fHieT- 
ing  the  percolate,  and  dissolving 
sugar  in  the  filtrate  while  stiU 
warm;  finally  sufficient  water  is 
added  to  make  up  the  re<]uired 
volume. 


S3TUP    of    Ipecac 
and  Opium  (Sy- , 
rup  of  Dovers 
Powder)    .     . 

'  Syrup  of  Krameria ' 
(Syrup  of  Rha- 
tany)    . 


Syrup  of  Manna 


Syrup  of  Poppy 


PRESERVATION 


Synipus  Pboflphatum 
cum  (tuinina  et 
Sttychnintt  (Syrupus 
H  yd  roc  h  loro  p  hoe- 
pliatum  CompoeituB) 


Syrupua  Pini  Strt^i 
Compoeitua  cum 
Morphina 

Syrupus  Quinidins     . 


Syrupus  Rbamni  Ca- 
thartics (SynipuB 
Spins  Cerviwe) 


S}Tupua  RosK 

SjTUpua  Rubi 
S>-nipu8   Rubi  Fnictus 

Syrupua    Rubi    IiUci 
Synjpus  Sanguinaris 


Compound  Syrup 
of  Pboflpbat«a 
(Cbemi  - 
Food)  .     . 

Syrup  of  Phoe- 
phates  with 
Quinine  &nd 
Strychnine 
(Compound  Sy- 
rup of  Hydro- 
chloraphoB- 
phates 


of  White  Piw 
with  Morphine 
Syrup  of  Quini- 
dine  (Bitterless 
Syrup  of  Quini- 

Synip  of  Rham- 
nus  Cathiutica 
(Syrup  of  Buck- 
thorn Berriea) 


'  Syrup  of  Rubus 
(Syrup  of  Black- 
berry Root) 


{Syrup  of  t^anguin- 
nriit  (Synip  of 
Bloodroot) 


Made  by  mixinjt  compound  aolu- 
tion  of  phosphates  witii  syrup  and 
glycerin,  and  coloring  the  mixture 
with  tincture  of  cudbear. 


phoaphatea,  and  finally  sufficient 
syrup  to  moke  up  the  required 
volume, 
[ade   b 

sanfuinsria,  sasaafraa,  and  balm 
of  Gilead  buds  with  a  menstruum 
of  alcohol,  glycerin  and  water; 
sugar  is  diasolved  in  the  percolate 
and  lastly  chloroform  and  oil  of 
sassafras  are  added  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  morphine  sul- 
phate in  compound  syrup  of 
white  pine. 

Made  by  mixing  crystals  of  quini- 
dine  alkaloid  and  oil  of  orange 
with  syrup  and  shaking  the  mix- 
ture thoroUKhly. 

Made  by  adding  the  oils  of  fennel 
and  cinnamon  (o  fluidextract  of 
rhamnua      catharlica     and    then 


adding  sufficient   eynip   to  make 

Sthe  required  volume. 
e  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  roae 
with  water  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  and  after  2  hours  filtering 
the  mixture;  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  the  filtrate  and  finally  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  make  up  tJie 
required  volume. 
Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of 
rubus  with  sjTup. 


the  E 


I  addin, 


hcate<l  until  it  just  boils, 
strained  and  bottled  while  hot. 

Made  by  expretising  the  juice  from 
fresh  ripe  riuipberrien,  allowing  the 
same  to  ferment  ni  20°  C.  until 
the  fihered  juice  mixes  clear  with 
half  it»i  volume  of  alcohol;  after 
strairiinfi,  the  juice  is  heated  to 
the  IwHiing  point,  the  arum  re- 
move<l.  (he  iuice  filtcretl  while  hot 
and  sugar  dissolvcil  in  the  liquid 
with  afiitution. 

Made    by    percolating    sanguinnria 

— ith  acclic  acid  and  water  and  di»- 

ilving  sugar  in  the  percolate. 
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Ijkiin  name.  Knglifth  name.  Method  of  preparatkm. 

'  Made  by  percolating  jalap,  rhubarb, 


Syrupus    Senrue    Aro-  f  Aromatic  Syrup  of  ^ 
maticus  .      .      .     .    \     Senna  .     .      . 


Syrupus   Scnnaj  Com-  ( Compound  Syrup 
positus   ....    \     of  Senna    . 


cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  oil 
of  lemon  with  diluted  alcohol,  add- 
ing fluidextract  of  senna  to  the 
percolate,  and  dissolving  sugar  in 

.      the  mixture. 

'  Made  by  mixing  the  fluidextracts 
of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  francula 
with  methyl  salicylate  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  then  adding  sufficient 
syrup  to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 

I  Made  by  dissolving  sodium  hypo- 
Syrupus  Sodii  Hypo-  (  Syrup  of  Sodium  I  phosphite  in  water  and  hypophos- 
phosphitis    .      .      .    \     Hypophosphite   j      phorous  acid  and  dissolving  sugar 

I      m  the  liquid  by  agitation. 

Syrup.usStillingi.Com.  f  Co-pound  Syrup    ^^^l  of^oLgTS JyS 
positus   .     .     .     .    \     ofStilhngia     .    |     and  syrup. 

S>Tups  used  in  pharmacy  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
classses,  namely,  those  possessing  little  or  no  medicinal  properties 
and  chiefly  used  for  flavoring  purposes,  and  those  used  as  therapeutic 
agents  and  conveniently  termed  medicated  syrups. 

To  the  first  class,  or  flavoring  syrups,  belong  the  following: 

S>Tup,  S>Tup  of  Blackberry  Fruit,  Syrup  of  Cinnamon,  Syrup  of 
Citric  Acid,  Syrup  of  Eriodictyon  (Aromatic),  Syrup  of  Ginger,  S>Tup 
of  Orange,  S>Tup  of  Orange  Flowers,  Syrup  of  Raspberr>\ 

The  class  of  medicated  syrups  embraces  the  remaining  syrups, 
namely: 

Syrup  of  Acacia,  Syrup  of  Althaea,  Syrup  of  Ammonium  Hypophos- 
phite, Syrup  of  Asarum  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Bromides,  SvTup  of 
Calcium  and  Sodium  Ilypophosphites,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Hydro- 
chlorophosphate,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Hypophosphite,  Syrup  of  Calcium 
Iodide,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Lacto- 
phosphate  and  Iron,  Syrup  of  Cimicifuga  (Compound),  S>Tup  of 
Codeine,  Syrup  of  F'erric  Hj'pophosphite,  S\Tup  of  Ferrous  Lacto- 
phosphate, Syrup  of  Ferrous  Chloride,  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide, 
Syrup  of  Figs  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Garlic,  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid, 
Syrup  of  IIy|X)phosphites,  S>Tup  of  H^-pophosphites  (Compound), 
Syrup  of  Io<lo-tannin,  Syrup  of  Ipecac,  Synip  of  Ipecac  and  Opium, 
Syrup  of  Iron  and  Manganese  Iodide,  Syrup  of  Krameria,  Syrup  of 
I^ctucarium,  Syrup  of  Licorice,  Syrup  of  Manna,  Syrup  of  Mor- 
phine and  Acacia,  Syrup  of  Phosphates  (Compound),  Syrup  of 
Phosphates  with  Quinine  and  Strychnine,  Syrup  of  Phosphates  of 
Iron,  Quinine  and  Strj'chnine  Syrup  of  Poppy,  Syrup  of  Quinidine, 
Syrup  of  Rhammis  Cathartica,  Syrup  of  Rhubarb,  Syrup  of  Rhubarb 
(Anmiatic),  Syrup  of  Rose,  Syrup  of  Rubus,  Syrup  of  Sanguinaria, 
Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Senega,  Syrup  of  Senna, 
Syrup  of  Senna  (Aromatic),  Syrup  of  Senna  (Compound),  Syrup  of 
Sodium  Hypophosphite/ Syrup  of  Soluble  Saccharated  Iron,  Syrup  of 
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Squill,  Syrup  of  Squill  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Stillingia  (Compound), 
Syrup  of  Tar,  Syrup  of  Tolu,  Syrup  of  White  Pine  (Compound), 
S\Tup  of  WTiite  Pine  (Compound)  with  Morphine,  Syrup  of  Wild 
Cherry. 

Of  the  67  syrups  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  the 
National  Formulary,  51  are  directed  to  be  made  without  the  use  of 
heat,  and  of  these  30  are  simple  mixtures  of  syrup  and  the  respective 
flavoring  or  medicinal  agents  usually  in  the  form  of  solution.  Of  the 
remaining  syrups,  3  are  prepared  by  heating  the  solvent  and  sugar 
together  to  the  boiling  point;  in  10  syrups  the  sugar  is  dissolved  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  in  the  case  of  3  syrups,  solution  of  the 
sugar  is  effected  by  means  of  waterbath  heat,  the  temperature  not 
being  specified  but  necessarily  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture. 

ClASSIFICATION  OF  SyRUPS  ACCORDING  TO     THE  MODE  OF 

Preparation. 
Made  by  Adding  the  Flavoring  or  Medi^nal  Substance  Direct  to  Syrup. 

Syrup  of  Citric  Acid,  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid,  Syrup  of  Lactu- 
carium.  Syrup  of  Rhubarb,  SjTup  of  Rhubarb  (Aromatic),  Syrup  of 
Sarsaparilla  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Senega,  Syrup  of  Senna,  Syrup 
of  Squill  (Compound). — U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Ammonium  H^pophosphite,  Syrup  of  Bromides,  Syrup  of 
Calcium  Hydrochlorophosphate,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate 
and  Iron,  Syrup  of  Codeine,  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Chloride,  Syrup  of  Ipecac 
and  Opium,  Syrup  of  Iron  Lactophosphate,  Syrup  of  Iron,  Quinine  and 
Strychnine  Phosphates,  Syrup  of  Krameria,  Syrup  of  Licorice,  S>Tup 
of  Morphine  and  Acacia,  Syrup  of  Phosphates  (Compoimd),  Syrup 
of  Phosphates  with  Quinine  and  Strychnine,  Syrup  of  Quinidine, 
S\Tup  of  Rhamnus  Cathartica,  Syrup  of  Rubus,  Syrup  of  Senna 
(Compound),  Syrup  of  Soluble  Saccharated  Iron,  Syrup  of  Stillingia 
(Compound),  S>Tup  of  White  Pine  (Compound)  with  Morphine. — 
Nat.  Form. 


Made  by   Dissolving  the  Sugar  without   IleaL 

S>Tup,  Syrup  of  Hj-pophosphites,  Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate, 
Syrup  of  Ipecac,  S>Tup  of  Orange,  Syrup  of  Orange  Flowers,  Syrup 
of  Tar,  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry. — U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Althaea,  Syrup  of  Asarum  (Compound),  S>Tup  of  Calcium 
and  Sodium  Hy|X)phosphites,  Syrup  of  (^alcium  Hj-pophosphite, 
S>Tup  of  Calcium  Iodide,  Syrup  of  Cimicifuga  (Compound),  Syrup 
of  Cinnamon,  Syrup  of  Garlic,  Syrup  of  Ilypophosphites  (Compound), 
S>Tup  of  Iron  and  ilanganese  Iodide,  Syrup  of  Rose,  Syrup  of  Sodium 
H>TX)phosphite,  Syrup  of  White  Pine  (Compound). — Nat.  Form. 
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Made  by  Dissolving  the  Sugar  with  the  Aid  of  Gentle  Heai. 

Syrup  of  Ginger,  Syrup  of  Squill,  Syrup  of  Tolu. — U.  S. 

Syrup  of  Eriodictyon  (Aromatic),  Syrup  of  Ferric  Hypophosphite, 
Syrup  of  Figs  (Compound),  Syrup  of  Manna,  Syrup  of  Poppy,  Syrup 
of  Sanguinaria,  Syrup  of  Senna  (Aromatic). — Nat.  Form. 

Made  by  Dissolving  the  Sugar  with  the  Aid  of  Waterbaih  Heai, 

Syrup  of  Acacia,  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — U.  S. 
Syrup  of  lodo-tannin. — Nat.  Form. 

Made  by  Heating  the  Mixture  of  Solvent  and  Sugar  to  Boiling 

Point. 

Syrup  of  Blackberry  Fruit,  Syrup  of  Raspberry.— Nat.  Form. 

S>TUps  made  by  simple  admixture  of  the  respective  fluidextract 
with  svTup  are  prone  to  precipitate  on  standing,  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  fluid.  While  the  official  directions 
are  suitable  for  extemporaneous  preparation  of  the  syrups,  it  will  be 
found  preferable,  if  the  syrups  are  to  be  kept  in  stock,  to  dilute  the 
respective  fluidextract  \^nth  water,  setting  the  mixture  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  filtering;  finally  the  sugar  may  be  dis- 
solved in  the  clear  filtrate  either  by  agitation  or  percolation.  In  the 
author's  experience  syrups  thus  prepared  keep  well. 

SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Sjrrapus. — Official  simple  syrup  contains  64.74  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sugar,  each  mil.  (or  (^c.)  representing  0.85  Gm.;  it  should  be  made 
with  distilled  water,  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of  crystalline  clear- 
ness, and  if  heat  be  employed,  the  syrup  should  l)e  passed  through 
a  small  dry  strainer,  which  is  then  washe<l  with  sufficient  distilled 
water  used  for  rinsing  the  vessel  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  the  required 
quantity.  Simple  syrup  should  be  made  and  preserved  with  care. 
One  pound  measures  very  nearly  12  fluidounces. 

Sjrrapus  Acaci». — Syrup  of  acacia  or  syrup  of  gum  arabic  is  prone 
to  spoil,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  should  be  pre^served  in  pre- 
viously sterilized  small  Iwttles  in  a  cold  place.  Solution  of  the  acacia 
will  l)e  materially  facilitated  if  the  distilltKl  water  be  heated  before 
the  gum  is  addt^l  and  the  mixture  then  frequently  stirred.  If  small 
quantities  of  the  syrup  are  to  be  made  extemporaneously,  3  Gms. 
(or  50  grains)  of  dean  granulated  acacia  may  be  triturated  with 
6  mils,  (or  (V.)  (or  1 J  fluidrachms)  of  distilled  water  until  dissolved, 
and  then  mixed  with  sufficient  syrup  to  produc*e  30  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(or  1  fluidounce)  of  finished  product. 
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Sjnipiu  Addi  Citrici. — Syrup  of  citric  acid,  made  by  mixing  tincture 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  a  solution  of  citric  acid  with  simple  syrup, 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  lemon  syrup,  being  more  stable  and  of 
uniform  acidity.  It  is  of  pleasant  flavor  and  slightly  opalescent,  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  containing  0.010  Gm.  of  citric  acid.  Unfortunately, 
syrup  of  citric  acid,  when  kept  on  hand  for  some  time,  acquires  a 
terebinthinate  odor;  it  should  therefore  be  made  in  small  quantities. 

Sjrmpiis  Addi  Hydriodici. — Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  is  intended  by 
the  present  official  formula  to  be  made  extemporaneously,  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  discoloration.  If  the  acid  liquid  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  syrup  for  some  length  of  time,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
caramelization  of  the  sugar  will  take  plkce  and  the  syrup  becomes 
colored,  growing  gradually  darker.  Syrup  of  hydriodic  acid  having 
more  than  a  pale-straw  color  should  not  be  dispensed.  It  contains 
1.375  Gms.  of  hydrogen  iodide  (HI)  in  each  100  mils,  (or  Cc),  which  is 
equivalent  to  very  nearly  6.3  grains  in  each  fluidounce. 

Syrapns  AlthaBe  {Syrup  of  AUh4Ea,  also  known  as  Syrup  of  Marsh- 
mallow  Root), — Like  syrup  of  acacia,  this  s>Tup  does  not  keep  well, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  The  addition  of  alct)hol  to  the  water  used 
for  preparing  the  mucilage  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fermen- 
tation during  the  time  of  maceration.  The  finished  syrup  contains 
10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin  and  between  2  and  3  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 

Syrapns  Aurantii. — S>Tup  of  orange  is  made  from  tincture  of  fresh 
orange  peel  by  triturating  the  same  with  purified  talc  and  water,  and 
filtering  the  milky  mixture;  the  filter  is  washed  with  more  water  until 
a  definite  volume  of  clear  filtrate  is  obtained,  in  which  the  citric  acid 
and  sugar  are  dissolved  by  agitation.  The  finished  syrup  has  a  pleasant 
aroma  and  an  acidulous  taste,  and  mixes  clear  with  aqueous  liquids. 
Syrup  of  orange  should  never  be  made  from  fluidextract  of  sweet  orange 
peel,  as  the  latter  is  prepared  from  dried  peel  with  a  hydroalcoholic 
menstruum,  is  without  the  fine  orange  flavor,  and  is  more  or  less  bitter; 
moreover,  syrup  of  orange  thus  made  turns  liquids  containing  iron 
preparations  dark,  on  account  of  the  tannin  in  the  fluidextract,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  official  syrup. 

Sjrmpiis  Aurantii  Florom. — S\Tup  of  orange  flowers  contains  the  same 
proportion  of  sugar  as  simple  syrup;  it  is  made  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  most  conveniently  by  percolation. 

Sjrapns  Caldi  lodidi  {Syrup  of  Calehim  Iodide). — A  solution  of 
ferrous  iodide  is  first  prepared  from  iron  wire  and  iodine,  which  is 
then  decomposed  by  aildition  of  calcium  carbonate,  while  the  mixture 
is  kept  hot.  Calcium  iodide  and  ferrous  carbonate  are  formed,  the 
former  remaining  in  solution;  after  removal  of  the  iron  carbonate  by 
filtration,  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  clear  filtrate. 

Sjrapns  Caldi  Lactophosphatis. — Syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  syrup  lactophosphate  of  lime,  is  easily 
I^epared  according  to  the  official  directions.    The  calcium  carbonate 
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should  be  added  very  gradually  to  the  diluted  lactic  acid  so  that  a 
perfect  solution  may  result.  When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  added 
this  should  be  diluted  with  more  water  than  officially  directed  (at 
least  twice  as  much  water  as  acid  should  be  used),  and  this  mixture 
must  be  added  slowly  to  the  solution  of  calcium  lactate  previously 
prepared,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  avoid  precipita- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate.  The  newly  formed  salt  will  be  kept  in 
solution  by  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  lactic  acid  present, 
or  will  be  dissolved  almost  immediately  after  it  has  been  precipitated. 
The  acid  solution,  after  addition  of  more  water,  is  filtered,  and  to  the 
filtrate  the  orange  flower  water  and  sugar  are  added,  and  the  whole 
shaken  until  perfect  solution  has  been  effected.  When  freshly  pre- 
pared, syrup  of  calcium  lactophosphate  is  a  colorless  solution,  but, 
like  all  syrups  containing  acid,  it  gradually  becomes  discolored,  if 
kept  on  hand  for  some  time,  especially  in  warm  weather;  it  should, 
therefore,  not  be  made  in  large  quantities  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  finished  syrup  represents  0.02584 
Gm.  of  tricalcium  phosphate. 

Sjrrapus  Eriodictyi  Aromaticos  (Aromatic  Syrup  of  Eriodidyon, 
also  known  as  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Yerba  Santo) .^-Solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  is  added  to  prevent  precipitation  of  resin  when  the  water 
is  mixed  with  the  fluidextract  of  eriodictyon.  A  clear  filtrate  should 
be  obtained,  in  which  the  sugar  is  dissolved  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Sjrrapus  Ferri  at  Mangani  lodidi  {Synip  of  Iron  and  Manganese 
Iodide). — A  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  having  been  prepared  from  iron 
wire  and  iodine;  is  filtered  upon  sugar  and  to  this  is  added  a  solution  of 
manganese  iodide  made  by  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  manganese 
sulphate  with  sodium  iodide;  the  resulting  sodium  sulphate  from  the 
last  reaction  is  precipitated  by  the  alcohol  present  and  the  filtrate 
thus  contains  only  the  manganese  iodide.  Finally  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved without  the  aid  of  heat  in  the  clear  liquid. 

Sjrrapus  Ferri  Hypophosphitis  {Syrup  of  Ferric  Ilypophosphite). — ^The 
addition  of  potassium  citrate  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  solution 
of  the  ferric  salt,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi. — The  first  step  in  making  syrup  of  ferrous 
i(Mli(le  is  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  iodine  is  lost  and  that  a  pale-green  solution  free  from 
all  icxline  odor  he  obtained.  This  is  then  protected  by  addition  of 
sugar  and  filt(Te<l  into  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  the  flask  and  filter 
being  rinsc^d  with  an  additional  quantity  of  distilled  water.  The  sugar 
is  dissolved  by  heating  on  a  waterbath  and  the  syrup  then  strained, 
the  diluted  hy[)()ph()sph()rous  a<*id  added,  and  finally  sufficient  distilled 
water  to  bring  the  weight  up  to  the  required  quantity.  The  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid,  being  a  valuable  reilucing  agent,  is  added  to  prevent 
oxidation  and  consequent  disa)loration  of  the  syrup,  and  has  l)een 
found  superior  to  other  agents.  The  official  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iodide,  which,  as  the  specific  gravity 
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of  the  syrup  is  1.383  at  25*^  C,  is  equivalent  to  6.91  Gms.  in  each  100 
mib.  (or  Cc). 

Syrapns  Ticomm  Compositiis  {Compound  Syrup  of  Figs). — ^This  syrup 
is  evidently  intended  to  replace  a  largely  advertised  propr  ietary  prep- 
aration, and  owes  its  laxative  properties  chiefly  to  the  fluidextract 
of  senna  and  fluidglycerate  of  cascara  sagrada  present. 

Syrmras  Hjpophosphitom  {Syrup  of  Hypophosphites). — By  .this 
name  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  a  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  of 
calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium;  it  is  prepared  by  making  a  solution 
of  the  three  salts  in  water,  acidulating  the  same  with  hypophosphorous 
acid,  adding  glycerin,  and  then  dissolving  sugar  in  the  liquid  by 
agitation.  Each  Cc.  of  the  syrup  contains  0.045  Gm.  of  calcium 
hypophosphite,  0.015  Gm.  each  of  potassium  and  sodium  hypophos- 
phite,  and  0.002  Gm.  of  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid. 

Sjrmpiis  lodotannicos  {Syrup  of  lodo-tannin). — Iodine  and  tannin  are 
capable  of  forming  a  dark  amber-colored  solution  in  water  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  the  sugar  should  not  be  added  until  the  absence  of 
fbee  iodine  has  been  shown  by  testing  with  starch  solution. 

Syrapns  Ipecacuanha  {Syrup  of  Ipecac). — The  object  of  the  official 
directions  to  mix  the  fluidextract  of  ipecac  with  water  and  acetic  acid 
is  to  bring  the  active  principles  of  ipecac  into  a  permanent  solution  as 
acetates  and  to  reject  thgse  undesirable  constituents  of  the  fluidextract 
which  are  apt  to  cause  the  formation  of  flocculi  in  the  syrup.  The 
addition  of  glycerin  to  the  filtered  liquid  still  further  preserves  the 
preparation,  after  solution  of  the  sugar,  either  by  agitation  or  percola^ 
tion.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  finished  syrup  represents  0.070  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract  of  ipecac. 

Syrapns  Lactacarii  {Syrup  of  Lactucarium). — ^The  character  of  the 
finished  syrup  will  depend  upon  that  of  the  tincture  of  lactucarium 
used;  if  the  latter  has  been  carefully  made  so  as  to  be  free  from  the 
caoutchouc-like  constituent  of  the  drug,  the  resulting  syrup  should  be 
dear  and  of  a  lightjbrownish  color,  otherwise  a  turbid  mixture  will 
result.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  syrup  represents  the  active  virtues 
of  0.05  Gm.  of  lactucarium. 

Syrapns  Picis  Liquids  {Syrup  of  Tar). — The  preliminary  washing 
of  the  tar,  intended  to  remove  certain  water-soluble  impurities,  here- 
tofore directed,  has  been  omitted  in  the  official  formula.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  solution,  the  tar  is  now  dissolved  in  alcohol,  mixed  with 
magnesium  carbonate  and  sugar,  and  after  trituration  with  water, 
b  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours  with  frequent  stirring  and  then 
filtered.  The  sugar  may  be  dissolved  in  the  clear  filtrate  either  by 
agitation  or  percolation.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  finished  syrup 
represents  0.005  Gm.  of  tar. 

SjmpiiB  Pnmi  VirginiaDflB   {Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry). — ^The  official 

directions  to  mobten  the  wild  cherry  bark  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 

glycerin,  then  to  pack  firmly  in  a  percolator,  saturate  with  more  of 

the  same  menstruum  and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  are  for  the 
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purp<ise  of  allowing  reaction  to  go  on  between  certain  constituents 
of  the  bark,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid;  the 
latter  dissolves  in  the  menstruum  and  is  then  extracted  by  slow 
percolation,  water  being  gradually  poured  on  top  of  the  drug.  The 
sugar  may  be  dissolved  by  at;itatiou  or  percolation,  In  the  author's 
experience  a  No.  30  powder  is  preferable  to  the  coarser  iK)W<lcr  ordered 
by  tlie  Phannaeopceia  and  permits  of  firmer  packing  of  the  moistened 
drug.  The  presence  of  glycerin  in  the  menstruum  yields  a  somewhat 
darker  syrup  and  aids  in  its  preservation.  The  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  present  in  the  syrup  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  nor  does  it 
remain  constant,  owing  to  exposure  and  its  volatile  and  unsti 
character. 

Synipos  Rhei  {Synip  of  Rhvbarb). — The  ofKcial  formula  directs 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate  to  be  abided  to  fluidextract  of  rhuh 
prior  to  its  admixture  with  simple  syrup;  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  also  atlileil  as  a  flavoring  agent.  The  addition  of  an  alkali 
prevents  the  separation  of  resinous  matter  by  retaining  the  same  in 
solution,  and  thus  a  clear  sjTup  is  obtained.  The  use  of  water  for 
solution  of  the  potassium  carbonate  appears  quite  uniu^esaary. 
since  the  alkali  can  )>e  dissolved  in  a  part  uf  the  simple  syrup,  aad 
syrup  of  rhubarb  thus  prepared  keeps  admirably  well.  Each  ~ 
(or  Cc.)  represents  (KKX)  Gm.  of  rhubarb. 

Synipos  Rhei  Aromaticus  (Aromatic  or  Spiced  Synip  of  Rhvbarb).-^ 
The  object  of  adding  potassium  cartxinate,  wlucli  is  readily  soluble  in 
the  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  to  prevent  precipitation  of  resinous 
matter,  and  thus  produce  a  clear  s\Tup. 

Syrupus  Sarsaparilln  Compositus  (CttmjMmnd  Syrup  of  SaTsaparilla). — 
The  formuhi  for  this  ]Mi])ular  syrup  has  l)een  materially  changed  and 
simplified.  A  mixture  of  the  Ifuidcxtracts  of  sarsaparilla,  licorice 
and  senna,  to  which  has  l)een  iidded  a  solution  of  methyl  salicylate, 
oil  of  anise  ami  oil  of  sassafras  in  alcohol,  is  slowly  added  to  syrup  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  linished  syrup 
represents  ll.2()()  Gm.  of  sarsaparilla  and  0.015  Gm.  each  of  senna  and 
lieoriif  rcK)t. 

SjTupua  Scilla  iSyntp  nf  Squill). — On  account  of  the  acetic  acid 
present  in  the  \inegar  of  sqiitll  this  s>Tup  should  alwav's  be  made  in 
iflass  or  jxjrtvlain  \es.sels,  and  all  contact  with  metal  should  be  avoided. 
Each  mil.  lor  Cc.)  of  the  syrup  represents  0.04.')  Gm.  of  squill. 

Sympus  SciUtt  Compoiitns  {VovijMmnd  Synip  of  Sifuill,  also  known 
as  //(IT  Syrup). — As  in  the  case  of  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla, 
the  formula  for  this  sjTup  has  l»een  greatly  simplified,  ('umpound 
syrup  of  squill  is  now  made  by  adding  a  mixture  of  fluidextract  of 
senega  and  fluidextract  of  squill  gradually  to  syrup  to  which  hits 
previously  Ik-cii  added  u  solution  of  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate 
in  warm  distilled  water.  Each  mil.  (or  f'c.)  of  the  finished  product 
repfi'senLH  D.OW  (im.  each  of  seiiegH  and  .squill,  and  contains  (l.DOli  Gm. 
of  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate. 
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Syrapns  SenefSB  (Syrup  of  Senega). — ^The  present  official  formula  for 
syrup  of  senega  is  admirably  adapted  for  making  small  quantities 
extemporaneously,  but  the  s>Tup  has  been  found  to  precipitate  more  or 
less  upon  standing  for  some  time,  and  the  following  modification  is 
suggested  for  larger  quantities:  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  of 
senega  should  be  mixed  with  350  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  and  the 
mixture  filtered  after  twenty-four  hours;  680  Gms.  of  sugar  may 
then  be  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  by  agitation  or  percolation  and  sufficient 
water  added  to  bring  the  volume  of  syrup  up  to  1000  mils,  (or  Cc). 
The  finished  syrup  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Syrapns  Sennsd  (Syrup  of  Senna). — The  official  process  for  making 
s\Tup  of  senna  is  well  suited  for  extemporaneous  use;  however,  like 
other  s>Tups  made  by  direct  addition  of  a  fluidextract  to  s^rup,  syrup 
of  senna  will  frequently  precipitate  upon  standing  for  some  time,  and  a 
better  preparation  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  oil  of  coriander, 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  with  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  of  senna,  then 
adding  360  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  shaking  well,  and  setting  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  filtering  the  mixture,  635  Gms.  of  sugar  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  by  agitation  or  perct)lation  and  enough  water 
added  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  1000  mils,  (or  Cc).  The  finished 
syrup  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Syrapus  Tolutanus  (Syrup  of  Tolv). — The  official  formula  for  thb 
syrup  yields  a  ver>'  satisfactory  product.  The  small  amount  of  alcohol 
allowed  to  remain  aids  in  keeping  more  of  the  balsamic  and  odorous 
principles  in  solution.  The  finished  syrup  is  a  colorless  liquid  having 
a  decided  odor  and  taste  of  tolu,  which  becomes  less  pleasant  when  the 
svTup  is  kept  for  some  length  of  time.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  represents 
0.01  Gm.  of  balsam  of  tolu. 

Sjrmpus  Zingiberis  (Syrup  of  Ginger). — ^The  addition  of  alcohol  to 
the  fluidextract  of  ginger  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  more  of  the 
oleoresinous  matter  in  solution  in  the  aqueous  liquid  than  would 
othen*-ise  be  the  case.  If  carefully  made,  the  official  syrup  has  the 
characterktic  aroma  of  ginger  and  a  pleasant,  slightly  pungent  taste. 
Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  represents  0.03  Gm.  of  ginger. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
MUCILAGES,  HONEYS,  AND  GLYCERITES. 

MUCILAOES. 

The  preparations  recognized  in  pharmacy  under  this  name  are 
viscid,  adhesive  liquids  formed  by  solution  of  mucilaginous  principles 
in  water;  with  one  exception  they  are  unstable  and  readily  undergo 
putrefactive  changes  in  warm  weather,  hence  they  should  be  freshly 
prepared  when  wanted.  The  2  official  mucilages  are  those  of  acacia 
and  tragacanth. 

Mucilago  Acaci»  {Mncilage  of  Acacia). — The  oflRcial  directions 
require  that  acacia  in  small  fragments  be  first  washed  with  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  drain,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  foreign  matter  often 
adhering  to  the  outer  surface.  For  every  350  Cms.  of  acacia  used, 
add  enough  warm  distilled  water  to  make  the  mixture  weigh  1000  Gms. 
Securely  stopper  the  container  and  agitate  it  from  time  to  time  until 
the  acacia  is  dissolved.  The  official  formula  will  produce  quite  a  viscid 
liquid,  containing  34  per  cent,  of  acacia,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  represent- 
ing about  0.378  Gm.,  but  the  solution  is  weaker  than  the  mucilage  of 
the  British  and  German  pharmacopaMas.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
liquid  l>ecomes  denser  as  solution  progresses,  agitation  of  the  mixture 
will  be  found  somewhat  difficult,  esix?cially  if  large  quantities  are 
used,  and  it  will  be  found  more  expedient  to  suspend  th^ washed 
acacia  in  the  distilled  water,  in  a  bag  of  loosely  textured  cloth,  in  a 
tightly  closed  wide-mouth  jar,  to  be  occasionally  moved  about  in  the 
liquid,  so  that  fresh  portions  of  the  solvent  may  continually  displace 
the  solution  formed  and  thus  complete  solution  be  more  rapidly 
elTected.  Pieces  of  ck^ar,  white  acacia  should  l)e  selected  for  the  muci- 
lage, which,  when  made,  should  l>e  preserved  in  completely  filled 
bottles  in  a  cool  place. 

Mucilago  TragacanthsB. — The  official  directions  for  preparing  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  are,  to  add  (>  Gms.  of  tragacanth  to  a  l)()iling  mixture  of 
18  (iins.  of  glyciTin  and  75  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  and  then  macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  with  frequent  stirring;  after  the  addition 
of  sufficient  water  to  l)ring  the  weight  of  the  mixture  up  to  100  Gms. 
it  is  beaten  to  a  uniform  consistence  and  thvn  expresscnl  through 
muslin.  Mucilage  of  tragacanth  forms  a  somewhat  opaque  semiliquid 
jelly,  and  the  pn^siMice  of  the  glycerin  pn»vents  decomposition.  Traga- 
canth is  only  partially  solul)le  in  water,  l)ut  absorl)s  the  latter  and 
swells  to  a  gelatinoid  mass. 
(276) 
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The  National  Formulary  also  recognizes  two  mucilages,  both  of 
which  must  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  as  they  do  not  keep  well. 
They  are  as  follows: 

[  Made  by  heating  washed  Irish  moss 

/  Mucilage  of  Irish        with-  water  oa  a  boiling  water- 

*    \      Moss    ...  bath  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then 

I      straining. 
Made  by  macerating  sassafras  pith 


Mucilago  Chondri 


Mucilage     Sassafras 
Medulke 


f  Mucilage  of  Sas- 
\     safras  Pith 


in  cold  water  for  3  hours  and 
straining  without  expression.  It 
must  be  freshly  prepared  when 
wanted. 


HOMETS. 

Clarified  honey,  or  Mel  Depuratum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  honey  with  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  paper 
pulp  and  heating  the  mixture  on  a  waterbath  as  long  as  scum  rises 
to  the  surface;  the  scum  is  carefully  removed  with  a  skimmer  and 
sufficient  distilled  water  added  to  restore  loss  by  evaporation,  after 
which  the  mixture  is  strained  and  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  glycerin 
is  added  to  the  strained  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  better  preservation. 

Medicated  honeys  are  simply  mixtures  of  clarified  honey  with  certain 
medicinal  agents,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  prepared  extemporaneously. 

The  following  are  used  to  some  extent  either  by  ph\sicians  or  by 
the  public  without  medical  advice: 


Mel  Rose  . 
U.  S.  P. 


Honey  of  Rose 


Made  by  mixing  fluidcxtract  of  rose 
with  clarified  honey,  and  contains 
in  every  100  Gms.  the  astringent 
principles  of  12  Gms.  of  red  rose 
petals. 


Mel  Ross  et  Sodii  Bor- 

atis 

Nat.  Form. 


Made  by  mixing  sodium  borate  with 
glycerin  and  adding  honey  of  rose. 


Honev  of  Rose 
andSodium  Bor- 
ate (Honey  of 
Rose  with  Bor- 
ax)      ... 

..  ,  «    ...  ^  rxj «„  ^f  Orx^;.,^  f  Ma^6    by    mixing    sodium    borate 

MelSpdiiBoratis       .    (  "^"2^, ^^  ^^'^        with  glycerin  a^d  adding  clarified 
Nat.  Form.  I      noraie       .      .     ^     honey. 


GLTCEBITES. 

This  valuable  class  of  preparations  consists  of  solutions  of  the 
medicinal  agents  in  glycerin;  they  are  permanent,  and  are  readily 
miscible  with  water  or  alcohol. 


THE  GLTCERITES  OF  THE  U.  S.  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Olyceritam  Acidi  Tannici  (Glyceriie  of  Tannic  Acid), — Although 
tannic  acid  is  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  glycerin,  the  solution  of  so  large 
a  proportion  as  directed  in  the  official  glycerite  is  l)est  effected  by  the 
aid  of  heat.    The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  80  Gms.  of  glycerin  be 
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heated  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  in  a  boiling  waterbath  and  that  20 
Gms.  of  tannic  acid  be  then  added  in  small  portions,  and  the  mixture 
agitated  until  the  tannic  acid  is  dissolved.  In  the  author's  experience, 
equally  good  results  are  obtained  if  the  glycerin  be  heated  in  a  porcelain 
dish  on  a  boiling  waterbath,  the  tannic  acid  in  fine  powder  then  added 
and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  perfect  solution  is  effected. 
All  contact  with  metal  must  be  carefully  avoided.  When  solution  is 
completed,  a  deep  green  transparent  liquid  results,  which  should  be 
strained  while  still  warm  through  flannel  or  a  pledget  of  cotton. 
Glycerite  of  tannic  acid  contains  about  0.300  Gm.  of  tannic  acid  in 
each  mil.  (or  Cc),  which  is  equal  to  about  120  grains  in  1  fluidounce. 

Glyceritum  Amyli  {Glycerite  of  Starch,  also  known  as  Phsma), — 
The  official  directions  for  preparing  this  glycerite  are  to  triturate 
10  parts  of  starch  with  10  parts  of  water  to  a  homogeneous  mixture, 
adding  this  to  80  parts  of  glycerin  heated  to  140°  C.  and  continuing 
the  heat  until  a  translucent  jelly  is  formed.  As  starch  usually  occurs 
in  lumps,  it  is  necessary^  first  to  rub  it  in  a  mortar  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  should  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  w^ater  to  a  smooth  paste,  after  which  the  glycerin  is  added, 
so  as  to  avoid  loss,  which  is  unavoidable  if  the  mixture  be  made  in  the 
mortar;  heat  must  be  applied  cautiously  and  the  mixtiure  constantly 
stirred  with  a  thick  glass  rod  or  a  wooden  spatula,  to  avoid  scorching 
and  consequent  discoloration.  The  liquid  gradually  thickens  as  the 
heat  is  increased,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of  white  spots  indicates 
perfect  solution.  The  high  heat,  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  indicated  in  the 
official  formula  is  necessary  to  effect  Yupture  of  the  starch  granules, 
without  which  solution  of  the  starch  cannot  take  place;  to  insure 
uniform  heating,  wire  gauze  should  invariably  be  interposed  between 
the  capsule  and  the  flame.  Glycerite  of  starch  is  hygroscopic,  there- 
fore it  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  closed  jars,  so  as  to  avoid  contact 
with  air. 

Glyceritum  Boroglycerini  (Glycerite  of  Boroglycerin), — The  prepara- 
tion of  gl\'cerite  of  boroglycerin,  also  known  as  glycerite  of  glyceryl 
borate,  involves  first  the  production  of  boroglycerin,  or  glyceryl  borate, 
and  secondly  the  solution  of  this  compound  in  glycerin.  When  boric 
acid  and  glycerin  are  heated  together  to  about  150°  C  (302°  F.) 
chemical  action  st*ts  in,  water  l)eing  given  off,  while  a  new  compound, 
glyceryl  l)<)rate,  is  formed,  which  upon  cooling  is  obtained  as  a  trans- 
parc*nt,  almost  colorless  and  very  hygrosco[)ic  mass;  the  mixture 
must  be  frequently  stirred  to  break  up  the  constantly  forming  film, 
and  care  must  be  ol)served  that  the  heat  pres<Tibeil  be  neither  exceeded 
nor  continued  longer  than  necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  coloration.  Thirty-one  parts  of  boric  acid  and  4()  parts  of 
glyciTin  will  unite  to  form  50  parts  of  glyceryl  borate;  hence  in  the 
official  prcK'css  the  reaction  is  known  to  l)e  complete  when  the  weight 
of  the  mixture  has  been  reduced  to  500  (Jms.;  then,  while  still  hot,  an 
equal  weight  of  glycerin  is  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated,  thus 
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making  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  boroglycerin.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
contains  about  0.G83  Gm.  of  boroglycerin,  which  is  equal  to  about 
312  grains  in  1  fluidounce. 

Olyceritum  Hydrastis  {Glycerite  of  Hydrastis y  also  known  as  Glycerite 
of  Golden  Seal), — In  the  official  process  for  this  glycerite,  1000  Gms.  of 
finely  powdered  hydrastis  root  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  by  percola- 
tion. The  alcohol  is  then  nearly  all  recovered  from  the  percolate  by 
distillation,  and  the  thick,  concentrated  liquid  is  poured  into  500  mils, 
(or  Cc),  of  ice-cold  water  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hoiu*s  in  a  cold 
place.  After  filtration,  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  assayed  and  from  the 
results  thus  obtained  the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the 
remainder  of  the  liquid  is  calculated.  Enough  cold  water  is  then 
added,  so  that  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin,  the 
mixture  shall  contain  1.25  Gms.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  every 
100  mils,  (or  Cc).  Finally  the  necessary  quantity  of  glycerin  is  added 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed.  The  permissible  limit  of  variation 
from  the  official  standard  has  been  fixed  at  10  per  ceiit.  namely,  not  less 
than  1.12  Gms.  nor  more  than  1.37  Gms.  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in 
100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

(Jlycerite  of  hydrastis  is  of  about  two-thirds  the  alkaloidal  strength 
of  the  official  fluidextract  of  hydrastis,  but  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions  without  precipitation. 

The  object  of  removing  the  alcohol  by  distillation  and  then  pouring 
the  residue  into  ice  water,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  soft  resinous  matter 
extracted  from  the  root,  which  possesses  no  medicinal  virtues  and  is 
immiscible  with  water. 

Qlyceritom  Phenolis  {Glycerite  of  Phenol,  also  known  as  Glycerite  of 
Carbolic  Acid.) — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  glycerite  to  be  made 
by  mixing  1  volume  of  liquefied  phenol  with  4  volumes  of  glycerin. 
The  official  liquefied  phenol,  being  made  by  adding  10  grams  of  water 
to  90  grams  of  melted  phenol,  should  contain  not  less  than  87  per 
cent,  of  absolute  phenol,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  glycerite 
will  contain  about  0.185  Gm.  of  pure  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

THE    OLTCEBITES    OF    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULAKT. 

The  National  Formulary  recognizres  the  following  glycerites: 
Glyceritom  Bismuth!  {Glycerite  of  Bismuth), — ^This  glycerite  is  pre- 
pared by  first  making  a  solution  of  bismuth  trinitrate  from  bismuth 
subnitrate,  nitric  acid,  and  water;  to  this  tartaric  acid  is  added  and 
then  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  causes  precipitation  of  bismuth 
tartrate.  The  precipitate,  havirrg  been  well  washed,  is  dissolved  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  tartrate,  and  after  filtration  glycerin  is 
abided  as  a  preservative.  The  glycerite  contains  about  1()  grains  of 
bismuth  and  sodium  tartrate  in  each  fluidrachm;  it  keeps  for  any 
length  of  time  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  elixir  of  bismuth 
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and  solution  of  bismuth.  The  finished  product  contains  50  per  cent, 
by  volume  of  glycerin. 

Olyceritom  Ouaiaci  (GlycerUe  of  Guaiac). — Powdered  guaiac  is 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when  combina- 
tion of  the  resin  and  alkali  takes  place  and  solution  results;  to  this 
solution,  after  filtration,  glycerin  is  added.  The  finished  product 
contains  60  per  cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin. 

Glyceritom  Pepsini  COlycerite  of  Pepsin), — ^This  glycerite  is  made 
by  dissolving  pepsin  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid; 
after  filtration,  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc,  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin 
is  added  to  the  clear  solution.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  glycerin. 

Glyceritom  Picis  Liquids  {Glycerite  of  Tar). — ^As  tar  contains 
water-soluble  impurities,  these  are  first  removed  by  washing  with 
cold  water  as  long  as  the  washings  redden  blue  litmus  paper.  The 
washed  tar  is  then  triturated  with  alcohol,  magnesium  carbonate, 
glycerin,  and  water,  added  in  the  order  named,  and  the  mixture 
filtered,  water  being  passed  through  the  filter  to  make  up  the  required 
volume.  The  glycerite  contains  12}  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  25  per 
cent,  of  glycerin,  both  by  volume. 

Glyceritom  Tragacantha  (Glycerite  of  Tragacanth). — ^This  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  simple  trituration  of  powdered  tragacanth  with 
glycerin  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  water,  when,  upon  standing, 
a  thick  gelatinous  paste  is  formed.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  excipient 
for  certain  pill  masses. 

Glyceritom  Vitelli  Ovi  {Glycerite  of  Yolk  of  Egg,  Glyconin). — ^A 
solution  of  fresh  yolk  of  egg  in  glycerin.  In  order  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory preparation  the  yolk  of  egg  should  be  carefully  separated  from 
the  albumen,  and  the  membrane  enclosing  the  yolk  then  ruptured, 
so  that  the  pure  yolk  may  run  and  be  weighed;  the  glycerin,  should 
be  added  gradually  with  constant  trituration.  The  finished  product 
contains  55  per  cent,  by  weight  of  glycerin,  and  should  be  preserved 
in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air. 

The  chief  use  of  this  glycerite  is  as  an  emulsifying  agent  for  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  1  fluidounce  of  the  former,  or  }  fluidounce  of  the 
latter,  requiring  2}  fluidraehms  of  the  glycerite. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
ELIXIRS. 

The  word  "elixir"  is  said  to  be  of  ancient  origin,  and  derived, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  Rice,  from  two  Arabic  words,  pronounced 
al'iknr;  the  Arabic  iksir  comes  from  the  Greek  ^TJpeop,  meaning  a 
dr>'  powder,  such  as  was  used  for  dusting  wounds.  For  a  long  time 
the  word  was  applied  by  alchemists  to  the  wonderful  transformation 
powder  used  in  the  supposed  conversion  of  base  metals  into  silver 
and  gold.  Later  on,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  liquids,  and  used 
to  designate  certain  compound  tinctures  for  which  rare  medicinal 
properties  were  claimed.  In  this  latter  sense  the  term  elixir  is  still 
used  to  some  extent  in  Continental  Europe,  and,  as  a  rule,  such 
preparations  are  characterized  by  an  unpleasant  taste.  In  modem 
American  pharmacy  the  word  has  come  to  mean  an  entirely  different 
class  of  preparations,  the  distinguishing  features  of  which  are  a 
pleasantly  aromatic  sweet  taste,  and  the  presence  of  alcohol  varying 
in  proportion  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  by  volume.  Prior  to  1865, 
onlv  two  elixirs  of  this  kind  were  used  to  any  extent  in  this  countrv, 
namely.  Elixir  of  calisaya  and  Elixir  of  ainvionivvi  valerianate;  but 
through  the  efforts  of  enterprising  manufacturers  the  list  was  rapidly 
augmented  and  reached  its  height  between  1870  and  1875.  A  reaction, 
however,  gradually  set  in,  and  at  the  present  day  many  once  popular 
elixirs  have  fallen  into  disuse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  slightly  alcoholic  liquid  forms  a  pleasant  vehicle  for 
many  remedies,  but  the  presence  of  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  in 
some  instances  be  positively  injurious,  and,  moreover,  the  active 
ingredients  are  frequently  present  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  render 
the  medicinal  value  of  the  preparation  doubtful. 

\Miile  the  Pharmacopceia  recognizes  but  two  elixirs,  aromatic 
elixir  and  elixir  of  licorice,  which  are  intended  as  vehicles  for  other 
drugs,  the  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
70  elixirs,  of  which  many,  more  than  half,  can  be  prepared  extemporane- 
ously by  simple  solution  of  the  medicinal  ingre<lient  in  the  desired 
vehicle,  as,  for  instance,  the  elixirs  of  the  alkali  bromides,  citrates, 
hN-pophosphites,  and  salicylates,  elLxir  of  iron  pyrophosphate,  ferrated 
elixir  of  gentian,  etc. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  impart  color  to  an  elixir,  but  since  not  all 
coloring  agents  are  equally  well  suite<l  for  acid  and  alkaline  liquids, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  exercise  proi)er  discretion.  For  acid  or  neutral 
liquids  the  National  Formulary  rt^commends  either  the  simple  or 
compound  tincture  of  cudbear,  the  former  for  a  bright  red  aiul  the 
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latter  for  a  brownish-red  tint;  of  either  tincture.  2  fiuidrachms  will 
suffiff  to  folor  a  pint  of  elixir.    For  alkuliiie  liquiHs,  3Uoh  as  elixir 
valerate,  the  coIoririK  agent  should  be  a  sohitinii  of 
le,  which  is  beat  prepared  with  the  aid  of  ammonia  water;  tl 
National  Formulary  furnishes  a  satisfactory  formula  for  the  same 

Elixirs  .should  never  be  exposed  to  extremes  of  temperature  ai 
should  alwajs  be  dis|)ensed  jjerfectly  clear. 

THE  EUXmS   OF   THE  D.    S.   PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Elmi  AromAticnm  (Aromatic  Elijrir,  also  known  as  Elixir  of  Orange 
and  Simple  /■,7mV).— The  official  directions  for  making  thbt  elixir  are 
to  mix  compound  spirit  of  orange,  12  mils,  (or  Cc),  with  sufficient 
alcohol  to  produce  250  mils,  (or  Cc.) ;  to  this  solution  are  added  syrup, 
375  mils,  (or  Co.),  in  divided  portions,  shaking  after  each  addition, 
and  afterward,  in  the  same  manner,  375  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water. 
On  account  of  the  turbiditj-  cau.sed  by  the  solution  of  the  vnlatile  oils, 
when  mixed  with  the  aqueous  liquids,  30  Gms.  of  purified  talc  are  added 
to  the  mixture,  the  whole  well  shaken  and  then  filtered  through  pai)er, 
passing  enough  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  1  volume,  and  water.  3  volumes, 
tlirough  the  Kiter  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  IfKW  mils,  (or  Cc. ). 

Elixir  GlycyrrhizEB,  Elixir  Adjavaiis  I'.  S.  i'.  VIII  Rev.  (Elij-ii 
Glj/ryrrhizii,  EUxir  nf  Limrir^e).— This  preparation,  made  by  mixi 
1  volume  of  Huidcxtract  of  licorice  with  7  \'olumc3  of  aromatic  elixir, 
has  a  sweet  aromatic  taste  and  is  well  adaptetl  for  disguising  \ 
unpleasant  saline  or  bitter  taste  of  drugs.  It  should  never  be  used 
connection  with  acid  liquids,  as  these  will  cause  precipitation. 

Although  the  popular  Elixir  of  the  Phosphates  of  Iron.  Quinine  am 
Strychnine  has  been  dropped  from  the  Pbannacopfeia  and  not  intro- 
duced into  the  recently  revised  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 
its  use  by  phj'sieians  will  no  doubt  continue,  and  for  the  l»enefit  of 
those  pharmacists  who  may  still  prefer  to  make  this  preparation,  the 
following  formula  is  iiLsertttJ,  which  corresponds  in  strength  to  tliat 
of  the  last  Pliamiacopoeia,  but  differs  somewhat  in  the  directions  for 
Dianipulatitm,  and  has  been  successfully  used  by  pharmacists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  many  years:  Carefully  weigh  Hi  (Inis* 
of  acetic  acid  (:t()  per  cent.,  U.  S.  P.),  into  a  beaker,  add  5.1  Gms.  i  ' 
ammonium  carbonate,  in  firm  translucent  pieces,  ami  when  solutioi 
is  complete  add  H.'V)  mils,  (or  C-c.)  of  aromatic  elixir  and  2  mils,  (or  Ccli 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  8.75  Gms.  of  quinine  (alkaloid)  and  0.2 
Gni.  of  strj-chnine  (alkaloid)  in  40  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol,  add  tld 
solution  to  the  acid  mixture  and  rinse  the  beaker  or  flask  with  20 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol,  adding  this  also  to  the  previous  mixture; 
now  add  sufficient  aromatic  elixir  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  mixture 
up  to  two  mils,  (or  Cc).  Dissolve  17.5  Gms.  of  phosphate  of  iroo  ■ 
L  (soluble  scale  salt)  in  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  with  l" 
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aid  of  heat,  and  when  cool  add  sufficient  aromatic  elixir  to  bring  the 
volume  of  solution  up  to  120  mils,  (or  Cc).  Finally  mix  the  two 
solutions  and  keep  the  finished  product  in  dark  amber-colored  bottles. 
Note:  If  the  solution  of  iron  phosphate  shows  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  paper,  it  should  be  neutralized  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  anunonia  water;  experience  has  shown  that  under 
such  conditions  the  elixir  is  less  liable  to  darken  materially. 

If  these  directions  be  carefully  followed,  no  precipitation  whatever 
will  occiu*  and  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  perfectly 
clear  preparation,  which  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions 
and  keeps  well  at  all  seasons.  The  addition  of  ammonium  acetate 
solution  is  necessary  to  prevent  precipitation  when  the  iron  solution  is 
added  to  the  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloids.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
an  excess  of  ammonia  water  be  not  added  to  the  iron  solution,  other- 
wise the  color  of  the  elixir  becomes  much  darker,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
preferable  to  leave  the  iron  solution  slightly  acid.  Like  all  solutions  of 
ferric  phosphate,  this  elixir  is  prone  to  darken  when  exposed  to  light, 
and  it  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  and  dispensed  in  dark- 
amber  bottles.  The  above  modifications  were  first  suggested  by  E.  A. 
Cornell,  and  have  been  found  very  satisfactory. 


THE  EXIXmS   OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORBSULABT. 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  and  composition  of  the  Elixirs 
of  the  National  Formulary: 

Elixir  Ammonii  Bromidi  {Elixir  of  Ammonium  Bromide). — ^A  solution 
of  ammonium  bromide  in  a  mixture  of  syrup,  distilled  water,  and 
aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Ammonii  Valeratis  (Elixir  of  Ammonium  Valeraie). — ^A  faintly 
alkaline  solution  of  ammonium  valerate  in  aromatic  elixir,  flavored 
with  tincture  of  vanilla  and  colored  with  compound  tincture  of  cud- 
bear. It  also  contains  a  very  small  quantity,  0.15  per  cent,  by  volume, 
of  chloroform. 

Elixir  Amyi^dalffi  Compositum  (Compound  Elixir  of  Almond). — ^A 
solution  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  vanillin  in  a  mixture  of  orange 
flower  water,  alcohol,  syrup,  and  water. 

Elixir  Aiiisi  (Elixir  of  Anise). — ^A  solution  of  anethol,  oil  of  fennel, 
and  spirit  of  bitter  almond  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  sjTup  and  water 
and  filtered  after  twelve  hours  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc. 

Elixir  Aromaticum  Bubrum  (Red  Aromatic  Elixir). — ^The  official 
aromatic  elixir  colored  with  cudbear. 

Elixir  Aurantii  Amari  (Elixir  of  Bitter  Orange). — ^A  mixture  of  oil 
of  bitter  orange,  tincture  of  bitter  orange  peel,  alcohol,  orange  flower 
water,  s>Tup,  and  water,  filtered  clear  with  the  aid  of  purifie<i  talc. 

Elixir  Bismuthi  (Elixir  of  Bi^wivth). — A  mixture  of  glycerite  of  bis- 
muth, glycerin,  water,  and  aromatic  elixir. 
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Elixir  Buchu  (Elixir  of  Bnchu). — ^A  mixture  of  fluidextract  of  buchu, 
alcohol,  and  aromatic  elixir,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours 
and  then  filtered  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc. 

Elixir  Buchu  Compositum  {Compound  Elixir  cf  Bvehu). — ^A  mixture 
of  compound  fluidextract  of  buchu,  and  aromatic  elixir,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  and  then  filtered  with  the  aid  of 
purified  talc. 

Elixir  Buchu  et  Potassii  Acetatis  (Elixir  of  Bvehu  and  Potassium 
Acetate), — ^A  solution  of  potassium  acetate  in  elixir  of  buchu. 

Elixir  Calcii  Bromidi  (Elixir  of  Calcium  Bromide). — ^A  solution  of 
calcium  bromide  and  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  in  water,  syrup,  and 
aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Calcii  et  Sodii  Glycerophosiihatam  (Elixir  of  Calcium  and 
Sodium  Glycerophosphates), — ^A  solution  of  the  glyceroph6sphates  of 
calcium  and  sodium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  mixture  of  distilled 
water,  glycerin,  and  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Calcii  Hypophosphitis  (Elixir  of  Calcium  Ilypophosphite), — 
A  solution  of  calcium  hypophosphite  and  hypophosphorous  acid  in 
aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Calcii  Lactophosphatis  (Elixir  of  Calcium  Lactophosphaie), — ^A 
solution  of  calcium  lactate  and  phosphoric  acid  in  water,  syrup  and 
alcohol  and  flavored  with  compound  spirit  of  orange. 

Elixir  Cardamomi  Compositum  (Compound  Elixir  of  Cardamom). — ^A 
mixture  of  compound  spirit  of  cardamom,  alcohol,  s>Tup,  and  water, 
filtered  clear  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc. 

Elixir  CascarsB  Sagrada  (Elixir  of  Cascara  Sagrada.) — ^A  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  aromatic  fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada  and  aro- 
matic elixir. 

Elixir  Cascarse  Sagrada  Compositum  (Compound  Elixir  of  Cascara 
Sagrada,  Laxative  Elixir). — ^A  mixture  of  aromatic  fluidextract  of 
cascara  sagrada,  fluidextract  of  senna,  fluidextract  of  juglans,  and 
aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Catharticum  Compositum  (Compound  Cathartic  Elixir). — ^A 
mixture  of  the  fluidextracts  of  frangula,  rhubarb  and  senna  with 
aromatic  elixir,  flavored  with  spirit  of  peppermint.  A  small  quantity 
of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  aromatic  elixir 
before  admixture  of  the  fluidextracts  to  prevent  precipitation. 

Elixir  Cinchons  Alkaloidorum  (Elixir  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Elixir 
of  Calisaya  (Alkahidal)). — A  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  quinine, 
cinchonidine,  and  cinchonine  in  aromatic  elixir,  colored  with  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudl)ear.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  contains  0.(X)2  Gm.  of 
quinine  sulphate  and  0.001  Gm.  each  of  the  sulphates  of  cinchoni- 
dine and  cinchonine.  This  preparation  was  formerly  also  known  as 
ComjHntnd  Elixir  of  Quinine. 

Elixir  Cinchons  Alkaloidorum  et  Ferri  (Elixir  of  Cinchona  Alkaloids 
and  Iron,  Ferraied  Elixir  of  Calisaya  (Alkaloidal)), — A  mixture  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ferric  phosphate  with  elixir  of  cinchona  alkaloids. 
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EUzir  CinchoDflB  iUkaloidonixn  et  Hypophosphitiim  (Elixir  of  CiTv- 
chona  Alkaloids  and  IlypophosphiteSy  Elixir  of  Calisaya  (Alkaloidat) 
wiih  Hypophosphites). — A  mixture  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hypophosphites  of  calcium  and  sodium,  and  hypopbosphorous  acid, 
with  elixir  of  cinchona  alkaloids. 

EUzir  CinchoiiflB  iUkaloidorum,  Ferri,  Bismuthi  et  StrychniiiflB  (Elixir 
of  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Iron,  Bisvmth  and  Strychnine,  Elixir  of  Cali- 
saya (Alkaloidal),  with  Iron,  Bismuth,  and  Strychnine). — ^A  mixture 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine  sulphate  and  elixir  of  cinchona 
alkaloids,  iron  and  bismuth. 

Elixir  CinchoiUB  iUkaloidomm,  Ferri  et  Bismuthi  (Elixir  of  Cinchona 
Alkaloids,  Iron  and  Bisvivth,  Elixir  of  Calisaya  (Alkaloidal)  with 
Iron  and  Bismuth). — ^A  mixture  of  glycerite  of  bismuth  and  elixir 
of  cinchona  alkaloids  and  iron. 

Elixir  CinchonfiB  iUkaloidomm,  Ferri  et  Caldi  Lactophoepfaatis  (Elixir 
of  Cinchona  Alkaloids,  Iron  and  Calcium  Lactophosphate,  Elixir  of 
Calisaya  (Alkaloidal),  Iron  and  Lactophosphate  of  Lime). — ^A  mixture 
of  s\Tup  of  calcium  lactophosphate  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
citrate  in  elixir  of  cinchona  alkaloids  and  iron. 

Elixir  CincluHiad  iUkaloidomm,  Ferri  et  Pepsini  (Elixir  or  Cinchona 
Alkaloids,  Iron  and  Pepsin,  Elixir  of  Calisaya  (Alkaloidat)  with  Iron 
and  Pepsin). — ^A  mixture  of  glycerite  of  pepsin  and  elixir  of  cinchona 
alkaloids  and  iron. 

Elixir  CinchoiuB  iUkaloidomm,  Ferri  et  Strychnins  (Elixir  of  Cinchona 
Alkaloids,  Iron  and  Strychnine,  Elixir  of  Calisaya  (Alkaloidal)  with 
Iron  and  Strychnine). — ^A  mixture  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  strychnine 
sulphate  and  elixir  of  cinchona  alkaloids  and  iron. 

Elixir  Corydalis  Compositum  (Compound  Elixir  of  Corydalis). — ^A 
mixture  of  the  fluidextracts  of  corydalis,  stillingia,  xanthoxylum,  and 
iris  with  alcohol,  in  which  potassium  iodide  has  been  dissolved,  and 
aromatic  elixir  then  added. 

Elixir  Eriodictyi  Aromaticum,  Elixir  Corrii^eiis  (Aromatic  Elixir  of 
Eriodictyon,  Aromatic  Elixir  of  Yerba  Santa). — A  mixture  of  fluid- 
extract  of  eriodictyon,  pumice,  magnesium  carbonate,  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum  and  syrup  is  shaken  frequently  during  two  hours, 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  and  filtered.  This  elixir  possesses  little 
or  no  medicinal  properties,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  quinine 
and  other  bitter  reme<lies. 

Elixir  Ferri  Hypophosphitis  (Elixir  of  Ilypophosphite  of  Iron). — 
A  solution  of  h\'pophosphite  of  iron  and  potassium  citrate  in  water, 
mixe<l  with  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Ferri  Lactatis  ( Elixir  of  lactate  of  Iron). — A  solution  of  lactate 
of  iron  and  potassium  citrate  in  water  mixe<l  with  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Ferri  Phosphatis  {Elixir  of  Phosphate  of  Iron). — A  mixture  of  a 
strong  solution  of  ferric  phosphate  in  water  with  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Ferri  Pyrophosphatis  (Elixir  of  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron). — A 
mixture  of  a  strong  solution  of  ferric  p\Tophosphate  in  water  with 
aromatic  elixir. 
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Elixir  Feiri  Pyiophosph&tis,  QniiiiiUB,  et  StrychniiiB  {Elixir  tif  Pj/ro- 
pkosphate  (if  Iron,  Quiniiir.  and  SlnirlniiitO.—X  solution  of  quinine 
suljiiiate  and  stryclmine  citrate  in  alcoliul,  tlavoreii  with  oil  of  iininge, 
and  nitxeti  witli  wartn  syrup  to  wluch  is  then  added  a  solution  of  fei 
pyro|3hosphale  in  water. 

Elixir  Feni,  Quiniiue,  et  Strrchninie  (KlUir  of  Iron,  Qtnninr, 
Slriickiiiiie). — A  solution  of  quinine  Iiydrochlnride,  strychnine  sulphi 
and  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  glycei 
and  water,  flavored  with  compound  spirit  of  orange,  and  fillere<l  cl 
with  the  aid  of  purified  tafc. 

Eiijai¥oTm&tam(ElixiTof  Formates). — Amixtureof  a  freshly  prepared 
solution  of  the  formates  of  potassium  and  sodium  with  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Fonnatom  Compositum  {Compound  Elixir  of  Formate^}. — A 
mixture  of  a  fresh]\'  prepared  solution  of  the  formates  of  lithium, 
magnesium,  quinine,  sodium  and  strontium  with  alcohol,  glycerin  and 
water,  flavored  with  acetic  ether  and  compound  spirit  of  cardamom. 

Elixir  Qentiaiue  (Elurir  of  Gentian). — A  mixture  of  fluidextract  of 
gentian,  alcohol,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  citrate,  compound  spirit 
of  carcianiom,  syrup,  glycerin  and  water,  filtered  clear  with  the  aid  of 
purifieil  talc. 

Elixir  Oentiajue  et  Feni  {Elixir  of  Gentian  and  Inm,  Elixir  of  6'i 
Kith  Tincture  of  Ferric  Cilro-fhloride).^k  mixtiu^  of  elixir  of  geni 
with  tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron- 

EUxir  Qenti&nffl  et  Ferri  Phoaphatia,  Elixir  Gentianffi  Ferratum  {Elixir 
of  Gentian  and  Ferric  Phosphate.  Frrrnteil  Elixir  of  Grntian).^\ 
mixture  of  a  strong  st)lution  of  ferric  phosphate  in  water,  with  elixir 
of  gentian. 

Elixir  OfiDtiame  Glycerinatom  {Glycerinated  Elixir  of  Gentian). — 
A  mixtnre  of  the  fluidextracts  of  gentian  and  taraxacum,  phosphoric 
acid,  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  compound  tincture  of  cardamom, 
glycerin  and  acetic  ether,  with  a  solution  of  sugar  in  sherry  wine. 
It  is  allowed  to  stan<l  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  filtered. 

Elixir  Qlrceropbosphatum  Compositam  {Ctnnjtovnd  Elixir  of  Glyrero- 
phiHtpliatc.1.  ComiKiund  Solution  of  Glyceropkiaphates). — A  mixture  of  a 
suliition  of  the  glycerophosphates  of  calcium,  iron,  manganese,  quinhie, 
so«lium  and  strychnine,  and  lactic  acid,  witli  alcohol,  glycerin  and 
water.  Havoreil  with  compound  spirit  of  cardamom  and  filtered  cli 
with  the  aid  of  purifieil  talc. 

Elixir  OljeyrrMEse  Aqnosum  {Aifuetmn  Elixir  of  Ghicyrrki: 
Elixir  of  l.ii-orim. — A  mixture  of  fluidextnict  of  licorice,  compoi 
spirit  of  cardamom,  orange  flower  water,  glycerin,  syrup,  and  water. 

Elixir    QlrejTThize   Aiomaticam  {.Iromntir    Elixir  of    Glyn/rrhi 
Aromatic  Elixir  of  Kiciirice). — A  mixture  of  fluidextract  of  licorice  anif 
aroniatic elixir,  flavore<l  with  tlieoilsofcattsia, clove,  fennel, and  nutmeg. 

Elixir   OuaraniB  (Elixir  of   Guarana). — A  mLxture  of   fluidextract 
of  guarana,  aromatic  elixir,  and  comjiound  elixir  of  taraxacum.    It 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  filtered. 
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Elixii  Homnli  {K/irir  of  Jlumvliia,  Elixir  of  Hops). — A  mixture  of 
fluiilextract  of  hops,  compound  elixir  of  taraxacum,  and  aromatic 
elixir,  flBvored  with  tincture  of  vanilla.  After  addition  of  some 
purifie<l  talc,  it  k  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-fom-  hours  and  then 
tiitereiL 

ELmr  Hjrpoptiosplutaia  {Elirir  of  Hyj}ophoaphites).—k  solution  of 
the  hj-pophosphites  of  calcium,  potassium,  and  s*Kiium,  and  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid,  in  water,  mixe<l  with  glycerin,  compound  spirit  of 
cardamom,  and  aromatic  eli.xlr. 

Elizii  BTPOphosphitom  cnm  Ferro  (Elixir  of  Uypophospkiies  icitk 
Iron). — An  aqueous  solution  of  the  hypiiphosphites  of  calcium,  iron, 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  hj'pophosphorous  acid,  to  which  are  added 
8>TUp  and  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Liithii  Bromidi  {ElixiT  of  Lithium  Broviidc), — A  mixture  of  an 
aque^ius  solution  of  lithium  bromide,  syrup,  and  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Lithii  Citratis  (Elirir  of  Lithium  Cilratc).—A  solution  of 
litliium  citrate  in  aromatic  elutir. 

Elixir  Lithii  Solicylatis  {Elirir  of  Lithium  Salicylate).— A  solution  of 
lithium  salicylate  in  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Pepsiiti  il'.lixir  of  1'cp.iiii). — A  mixture  of  glycerite  of  pepsin, 
hydnx-hloric  acid,  gl.\ceriii,  and  anmiatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Fepsini,  Bismathi,  et  Strrchmnte  {Elixir  of  Peiwiri,  Binvmth, 
and  Rirychnine). — A  solution  of  atryduiine  and  tartaric  acid  in  elixir 
of  i>epsin  and  hismuth. 

Elixir  Pepsini  et  Bismuthi  (Elirir  of  Pejiinn  and  Bismuth). — A  solution 
of  pepsin  in  water  and  gljcerin,  mixed  with  glycerite  of  bismuth  and 
aromatic  elixir,  and  colored  with  tincture  of  caramel. 

Elixir  Fepsini  et  Terri  (Elixir  of  Pe/mii  and  Iron). — A  mixture  of 
tincture  of  citro-chloride  of  iron  and  elixir  of  pepsin. 

ElixiT  Fepsini  at  Rennini  Compositom,  Essentia  Fepsini  (Conijmund 
Elixir  of  Pepsin  and  llcnnin.  Essence  of  Pe[>sin). — A  solution  of  pepsin 
aiid  reimin  in  a  mixture  of  liutic  acid,  glycerin  and  water,  to  which  are 
added  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel  and  an  aleoliolic  solution  of  oil  of 
nulnkeg.  The  required  volume  having  been  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  water,  purified  talc  is  added,  the  mixture  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours  nith  occasional  agitation,  and  then  filtered. 

EUxii  Fbospbori  (Elixir  of  Phosphorus). — A  mixture  of  a  chloroform 
solution  of  phosphorus  wiili  alcohol,  glycerin,  oil  of  anise,  compound 
spirit  of  orange  anil  water,  filtered  clear  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc. 

Elixir  I%osphori  et  Nucis  Vomicte  (Elixir  of  Phogphoms  and  Nvx 
Vomii-a). — .\mUtureof  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  elwir  of  phosphorus. 

Elixii  Potassii  Acetatis  [Elixir  of  Poiassiuvi  Acetate). — A  solution 
of  potassium  acetate  in  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Potassii  Acetatis  et  Jimiperi  (Elixir  of  Potassiuvi  Acetate  and 
Juniiier). — A  mixture  nf  fluidextract  "f  juniper,  potassium  acetate, 
and  uroinatic  elixir,  to  which  purified  talc  has  been  added,  and  which 
ia  filtered  after  standing  fur  twehe  hours. 
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Elixir  Potassii  Bromidi  {Elionr  of  Potassium  Bromide), — ^A  solution 
of  potassium  bromide  in  a  mixture  of  water,  syrup  and  aromatic  elixir. 
It  is  usually  colored  by  addition  of  compound  tincture  of  cudbear  in 
place  of  a  like  amount  of  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  QuinixuB  Valeratis  et  StryclmiiuB  (Elixir  of  Quinine  Vcderaie 
and  Strychnine). — A  solution  of  quinine  valerate  and  strychnine  sul- 
phate in  aromatic  elixir,  colored  with  compound  tincture  of  cudbear. 

Elixir  Rubi  Compositom  (Compound  Elixir  of  Blackberry). — ^A  mixture 
of  a  diluted  alcohol  tincture  of  blackberry  root,  nutgall,  Saigon  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  mace,  and  ginger  with  blackberry  syrup,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  days  and  then  filtered. 

Elixir  Sodii  Bromidi  (Elixir  of  Sodium  Bromide), — ^A  solution  of 
sodium  bromide  in  a  mixture  of  syrup,  water,  and  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Sodii  Hypophosphitis  (Elixir  of  Sodium  Hypophosphite). — 
A  solution  of  sodiiun  hypophosphite  and  hypophosphorous  acid  in 
aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Sodii  Salicylatis  (Elixir  of  Sodium  SalicyUUe), — ^A  solution  of 
sodium  salicylate  in  a  mixture  of  syrup,  water,  and  aromatic  elixir. 

Elixir  Sodii  Salicylatis  Compositom  (Compound  Elixir  of  Sodium 
Salicylate). — ^A  mixture  of  a  solution  of  sodiiun  salicylate  and  potas- 
sium iodide  in  aromatic  elixir  with  fluidextract  of  cimicifuga  and 
fluidextract  of  gelsemium,  filtered  clear  with  the  aid  of  purified  talc. 

Elixir  StrychninsB  Valeratis  (Elixir  of  Strychnine  Valerate). — ^A  solu- 
tion of  strychnine  valerate  in  aromatic  elixir,  flavored  with  tincture 
of  vanilla  and  colored  with  compound  tincture  of  cudbear. 

Elixir  Taraxaci  Compositom  (Compound  Elixir  of  Taraxacum). — 
A  mixture  of  the  fluidextracts  of  taraxacum,  wild  cherry,  and  licorice, 
tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  tincture  of  cinnamon,  compound  tincture 
of  cardamom,  and  aromatic  elixir.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours 
and  then  filtered.  This  elixir  does  not  keep  well,  being  prone  to  pre- 
cipitate, and  requires  repeated  filtration.  It  possesses  little  medicinal 
value,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  quinine  and  similar  substances. 

Elixir  Terpini  Hydratis  (Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate). — ^A  solution  of 
terpin  hydrate  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel, 
spirit  of  bitter  almond,  glycerin,  sjTup,  and  water. 

Elixir  Terpini  Hydratis  et  Codeinas  (Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate  and 
Codeine). — A  solution  of  codeine  in  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate. 

Elixir  Terpini  Hydratis  et  Diacetylmorphin»,  Elixir  Terpini  Hydratis 
com  Heroina  (Elixir  of  Terpin  Hydrate  and  Diaeetylmorphine,  Elixir 
of  Terpin  Hydrate  irith  Heroine). — A  solution  of  diacetylmorphine 
hydrochloride  in  elixir  of  terpin  hydrate. 

Elixir  Trium  Bromidorom  (Elixir  of  Three  Bromides).-^ A  solution  of 
the  bromides  of  ammonium,  potassium  and  sodium  in  compound 
elixir  of  almond,  colored  with  cudl)ear. 

Elixir  Vanillini  Compositom  (Comjxmnd  Elixir  of  Vanillin). — A 
mixturt*  of  compound  spirit  of  vanillin,  alcohol,  glycerin,  s\Tup  and 
water,  colored  with  tincture  of  caramel. 
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EUjdir  inbami  Opuli  CompoBitum  (Compound  Elixir  of  Vibumum 
OpuluSf  Compound  Elixir  of  Crampbark). — ^A  mixture  of  the  fluid- 
extracts  of  vibumum  opulus,  aletris,  and  trillium  ^ith  compound 
elixir  of  taraxacum.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  diu'ing  twelve  hoiu-s  and 
filtered. 

Elizir  Vibanii  Pnmifolii  (Elixir  of  Vibumum  Prunifolium,  Elixir 
of  Black  Haw), — ^A  mixture  of  fluidextract  of  vibumum  prunifolium, 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  aromatic  elixir,  which  is  aUowed 
to  stand  during  twelve  hours  and  filtered. 

Elizir  Zinei  Valeratis  (Elixir  of  Zinc  Valeraie). — ^A  solution  of  zinc 
valerate  in  a  mixture  of  ammonium  citrate,  aromatic  elixir  and  alcohol, 
which  is  flavored  with  spirit  of  bitter  almond  and  colored  with  com- 
pound tincture  of  cudbear. 


19 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
SPIRITS  OR  ESSENCES. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  the  tenn  "spiritus" 
is  used  to  designate  an  alcoholic  solution  of  valatile  substances, 
chiefiv  volatile  oils;  in  a  few  cases  water  also  is  added.  Of  the  23 
spirits  recognized,  ail  but  2  can  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the 
pharmacist,  as  they  are  quickly  made  and  require  only  the  ordinary 
apparatus  usually  found  in  a  drugstore;  as  a  rule,  they  are  prepared  by 
simple  solution  of  the  liquid  or  gaseous  body  in  alcohol,  although 
sometimes  resort  is  had  to  distillation.  Whenever  volatile  oils  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  spirits,  only  the  very  best  should  be  selected, 
as  the  value  of  the  finished  product  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  oil;  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  oils  likely  to 
have  acquired  a  terebinthinate  odor,  sucn  as  the  oils  of  juniper,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  and  orange  peel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  spirits,  together  with  their 
composition: 


Latin  name. 


Spiritus  Acidi  Fonnici 
Nat.  Form. 


Spiritus  iEtheris  . 
U.  S.  P. 


English  name. 

'  Spirit  of  Formic 
Acid  (Spirit  of 
Ants)    . 


Spirit  of  Ether  . 


spiri,u.  *;.h».  Co».p»i»—  fC- 


positus 
Nat.  Form. 


(1 
man's  Anodyne) 


Spiritus    ^Ktheris    Ni-  f  Spirit  of   Nitrous 
trosi        .      .      .      .    \      Ether  . 
U.  S.  P. 

Spiritus  Ammonia;  Ani-  f  Anisated  Spirit  of 
satus       .      .      .      .    \      Ammonia  . 
Nat.  Form. 


Spiritus  Ammonia;  Aro-  f  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
maticus  .      .      .      .    \      Ammonia  . 

r.  s.  p. 

Spiritus         Amyfj^dalse  f  Spirit  of  Bitter  Al- 
Amarsp    .      .      .      .    \      niond    . 

U.  S.  P. 
Spiritus  Anisi        .      .       Spirit  of  Anise    . 

U.  S.  P. 

( 21)0 ) 


Compoeition. 

A  solution  of  formic  acid  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  preparation  is 
practically  identical  with  Spiritus 
Formicarum  of  the  German  Phar- 
macopa'ia. 

A  solution  of  ether  3}  volumes  in 
alcohol  OJ  volumes.  This  spirit 
is  usually  designated  by  Germans 
as  Hoffmann's  Droiis. 

A  mixture  of  ethereal  oil,  2.5  vol- 
umes; ether,  32.5  volumes,  and 
alcohol,  65  volumes. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite, 
containing,  when  freshly  made,  be- 
tween 4  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  ester. 
This  spirit  is  popularly  kno^n  as 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

A  solution  of  anethol  in  alcohol,  with 
the  addition  of  ammonia  water. 


} 


fA 


A 


{ 


hydroalcoholic  solution  of  normal 
ammonium  carbonate,  containing 
70  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol, 
1  i>cr  cent,  of  oil  of  lemon,  and  ^ 
per  cent,  each  of  oil  of  lavender 
flowers  and  oil  of  nutmeg, 
hydroalcoholic  solution  of  oil  of 
bitter  almond,  containing  1  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  the  oil. 
10  per  cent,  by  volume  solution  of 
oil  of  anise  in  alcohol. 
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Spiritua  Aursntji  Con-  I 
posituB  ....  I 
^.  S.  P. 

Spiritua  CftDinhorc    . 

r.s.  P. 

Spiritus  C^anlamomi  I 
C'oiupositiu  ■    I 

Nat,  Form. 
Spirit  us  Chloroformi 

U  S  P 
Spiritus  Uiniuunumi  . 

U  8  P 
Kpiritus  Glycprylia  Ni- 

U.  S.  P. 


Spiritus  Juniperi  Com-  f 
poailus  .     .     .     .    \ 
U.  S.  P. 


Spiritus  Mentha;  Pip-f 

erit* \ 

U.  8.  P. 

Spiritus  Klenthx  Viri-  ( 

di» I 

U.  S.  P. 

Spiriliw  Myiriir 

Not.  Form. 


Spirit  of  Camphor 


Spirit  of  Chloro- 
Spirit    uf    Cinna- 


CompnBidoD. 

A  solution  of  oil  of  oranKe  20  volumes, 
oil  of  lemon  5  volumes,  oil  of  cori- 
ander '2  volumes,  oil  of  anise  }  vol- 
ume in  alcohol  72}  volumes. 

A  solution  ,  ,f  .■»m|)hor,  100  Cnw.,  in 
sufficient  alcohol  to  make  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  spirit. 

A  solution  of  anctbol  and  the  oils 


of  ... 
clove  and  ( 


iliK^, 


1  alcohol. 


Perfumed  Spirit 
Spirit  i>r  MustanI 


A  5  per  cent,  hy  volume  solution  of 
nil  of  juniper  in  alcohol. 

A  hyll^onl'^^brJlic  solution  i^iitaiuiiia 
01  IKT  (Tnt.  by  volume  of  oil  of 
junit>er,  0.05  per  -reiil,  Tiy  Tolunic 
caeh  of  the  oils  ot  furiuci  and  <ai-a- 
way.  and  70  per  cent,  by  volume 
nf  alcohol 

A  5  |>er  rrnt.  by  volume  solution  of 
oil  of  lavender  in  iiUviliol. 

A  10|icrcent.  by  vohiiiii;  ^.iluiinn  of 
oil  of  peppcnninl  in  lUcohnl, 
colored  gifen  with  peppermint 
herb.  This  spirit  b  popularly 
called  Essence  of  I'eppcrmmt. 

A  10  per  cent,  by  volume  solution  of 
oil  of  spcamiini  in  alcohol,  colored 
Hre^n  with  ai>eamiint  herb.  This 
spirit  is  often  called  l-lssence  of 
S|>eamihit. 

A  soluliiiii  of  the  oils  of  myrria, 
orange  and  pinion  I  a  in  almliol, 
with  the  addition  of  water. 

A  fuihition  of  arclir  cthir  and  the 
oilB  of  hergamot.  Jcmnn,  njsemary, 
lavender  and  (irangc  tlowcrsi  in  ul- 
<iili»l.  with  the  ml'lilion  of  water. 

A  solution  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
in  ali*ohol. 


^iritus  Vanillini  Co 
Nat.  Form. 


SPECIAL  BEHARKS. 

Spiritw  Aberis  Hitrosi.— Spirit  of  nitrous  other,  popularly  better 
known  as  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  is  a  rather  unstable  solution,  at  least 
an  far  a,s  the  proi>ortion  of  active  ingredient  h  nmcemwl;  even  under 
favi'ralili'  (onlJiintL^  it  deteriorates;  to  retard  tliis  eluinRe  as  far 
as  pos.sible.  the  s])irit  slionlil  lx>  preserved  in  small,  well  stop|)ered 
birttles,  in  a  eool.  dark  place.  Sjiirit  of  nitnms  ether  should  he  i)ur- 
cha:«ed  in  original  iniekaj.t's,  and  never  ui  bulk  dniwn  frutn  carboys. 
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The  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  spirit 
will  be  explained  elsewhere,  as  also  the  official  method  of  determining 
its  quality. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  Aromalicus. — ^Ammonia  water  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  official  ammonium  carbonate,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  latter  into  the  normal  salt,  as  this  alone  is  soluble  in  the  alcoholic 
liquid;  in  order  to  complete  the  change,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the 
aqueous  solution  stand  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  adding 
to  it  the  mixture  of  oils  and  alcohol.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
is  of  faint  color  when  freshly  prepared,  but  gradually  becomes  darker. 

Spiritus  Amygdala. — ^The  official  spirit  of  bitter  almond  is  intended 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  should  not  be  sold  as  Essence  or  Extract 
of  Bitter  Almond  for  flavoring  purposes,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  flavoring  essence  or  extract  should  be  made 
from  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  ahnond,  which  contains  no  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  is  officially  designated  as  benzaldehyde. 

Spiritus  Camphors  {Spirit  of  Camphor), — Although  the  preparation 
of  this  solution  presents  no  difficulty  whatever  and  requires  but  ^ 
ordinary'  care  in  weighing  and  measuring,  commercial  spirit  of  camphor 
has  at  times  been  found  deficient  in  camphor  to  the  extent  of  25  to  30 
per  cent. ;  added  water  has  also  been  found  present.  Both  conditions 
point  to  wilful  adulteration  and  are  violations  of  the  Federal  and  State 
drug  laws. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  spirit  of  camphor,  when  assayed, 
shall  >ield  not  less  than  9.5  Gms.  nor  more  than  10.5  Gms.  of  camphor 
in  every  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  the  presence  of  added  water  is  officially 
determined  by  adding  to  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  spirit  of  camphor  0.050  Gm. 
of  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate,  when  the  latter  should  neither 
liquefy  nor  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Spiritus  Glycerylis  Nitratis. — Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate  was  formerly 
officially  recognized  as  spirit  of  glonoin,  a  name  originally  given  to  the 
preparation  by  the  homoeopaths.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  spirit  of 
nitroglycerin  and  spirit  of  trinitrin,  but  these  names  are  improper 
and  should  not  be  used.  The  spirit  should  be  transported  in  well' 
stopp)ered  tin  cans  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  remote  from  light  and 
fire.  If  through  accident  some  of  the  spirit  l)e  spilled,  esp)ecially  a  large 
quantity,  a  solution  of  potassium  hydoxide  should  he  at  once  poured 
over  it  to  effect  decomposition,  and  thus  avert  the  danger  which  would 
arise  from  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  leaving  the  explosive  glyceryl 
trinitrate  as  a  residue. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
TINCTURES. 

Tincture  is  the  name  applied  to  solutions  of  non-volatile  or  only 
partially  volatile  substances,  in  liquids  other  than  simple  water  or 
glycerin,  and  which  invariably  contain  alcohol;  solutions  of  volatile 
substances  in  alcohol  are  always  tenned  spirits  or  essences.  While 
tinctures  are  usually  assumed  to  be  solutions  of  vegetable  pruiciples, 
this  b  not  the  case  in  all  the  official  tinctures;  two  of  these,  the  tinctures 
of  iodine  and  of  ferric  chloride,  are  solutions  of  inorganic  substances, 
and  must  also  be  classed  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  tinctures  are 
solutions  of  non-volatile  substances.  The  menstruum  or  solvent 
used  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  may  be  simply  alcohol,  various 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  of  alcohol,  glycerin,  and  water, 
ammoniated  alcohol  in  the  form  of  aromatic  spirit  of  anmionia,  and 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether;  according  as  these  different  menstrua 
are  employed,  tinctures  are  dividedin  to  groups  designated  as  alcoholic, 
hydroalcoholic,  ammoniated,  and  ethereal  tinctures,  respectively. 
Ethereal  tinctures  are  not  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  a  general  formula  for  their  preparation  is  given  in  the  National 
Formulary;  they  are  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  and  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  54  tinctures,  of  which  15  are  made 
with  alcohol,  36  with  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  and  in  some  cases 
the  addition  of  glycerin,  1  with  water  and  subsequent  addition  of 
alcohol,  and  2  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia;  of  the  49  tinctures 
of  the  National  Formulary ,  8  are  made  with  alcohol,  37  with  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water,  2  with  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  1 
each  with  an  ammoniacal  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  boiling 
water.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of 
weaker  alcohol,  and  many  tinctures  formerly  made  with  alcohol  exclu-r 
sively  are  now  found  equally  efficient  and  permanent  when  made  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  valuable  solvent  and  preserva- 
tive properties  of  alcohol  have  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter; 
these  are  retained  in  the  various  hydroalcoholic  mixtures,  in  which 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water  are  so  adjusted  that  complete 
extraction  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  drug  is  insured  as  well  as 
permanence  of  the  solution;  the  solution  of  much  inert  and  unstable 
matter  is  likewise  thus  avoided.  Tinctures  made  with  weak  alcohol 
are  also  more  readily  miscible  with  aqueous  liquids — a  point  often  of 
great  value  in  dispensing  medicines.  The  addition  of  glycerin  to  the 
menstruum  is  frequently  desirable  to  facilitate  the  perfect  extraction 
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of  astringent  and  other  principles,  and  to  prevent  subsequent  changes 
in  the  finished  tincture,  due  to  atmospheric  influences,  which  cause 
gelatinization  of  the  solution  or  deposit  of  unsightly  precipitates. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tinctures  containing  glycerin. 
Tinctures  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia:  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  4  per  cent.;  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  5  per  cent.; 
tincture  of  cinchona,  7.5  per  cent.;  compound  tinctiu^  of  cinchona, 
7.5  per  cent.;  tincture  of  cinnamon,  7.5  per  cent.;  compound  tincture 
of  gentian,  10  per  cent.;  tincture  of  lactucarium,  25  per  cent.;  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  10  per  cent.;  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb,  10  per  cent. 
Tinctures  of  the  National  Formulary:  bitter  tincture  of  zedoary, 
12.5  per  cent.;  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  10  per  cent.;  compound 
tincture  of  viburnum,  7.5  per  cent. ;  tincture  of  nutgall,  10  per  cent. 

Tinctures  are,  as  a  rule,  prepared  by  percolation,  except  in  the 
case  of  balsams,  gum-resins,  resins,  and  extractive  drugs,  for  which 
maceration  is  decidedly  preferable,  either  because  the  drug  cannot  be 
reduced  conveniently  to  a  uniform  powder  suitable  for  p)ercolation, 
as  in  the  case  of  asafetida,  benzoin,  myrrh,  etc.,  or  because  solution 
takes  place  too  rapidly,  causing  impaction  of  the  mass  in  the  percolator, 
as  in  the  case  of  gambir,  guaiac,  etc.  The  process  of  percolation  has 
been  fully  described  on  page  143  et  seq.,  as  well  as  the  precautions 
necessary  to  insure  perfect  extraction  of  drugs.  The  great  advantages 
to  he  derived  from  a  proper  moistening  and  preliminary  maceration 
of  the  drug  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Percolation.  The 
value  of  this  mode  of  solution  cannot  be  overestimated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tinctures,  and  as  the  amount  of  available  menstruum  is  ample, 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  drug  will  have  been  effected  before  all  the 
solvent  has  passed  through;  the  objection  urged  that  menstruum  is 
retained  by  the  marc  can  be  easily  overcome  (see  page  149),  and  is 
but  trifling  as  compared  with  the  gain  in  time  and  in  the  perfect, 
clear  solution  at  once  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  tinctures  to  be  made  by  percolation,  the  Pharma- 
cop(i»ia,  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  tinctures  of  arnica,  cantharides, 
lactucarium,  opium,  decKlorized  opium,  squill,  and  strophanthus), 
directs  that  the  powdered  drug  or  mixture  of  drugs  be  moistened  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  prescribed  menstruum  to  render  it  evenly 
and  distinctly  damp;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  percolator,  and, 
without  pressing  the  powder,  allowed  to  stand  for  six  hours,  the 
{)ercolat<)r  being  well  covered  to  prevent  loss  of  alcohol.  The  drug 
is  then  packe<l  firmly,  unless  otherwise  directed,  and  sufficient  men- 
struum is  poured  on  to  saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above 
it;  when  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  the  lower 
orifice  is  closed,  the  percolator  closely  covered,  and  the  drug  allowed 
to  luficerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Finally  {)erc()lation  is  allowed  to 
prcK't*e<l  slowly,  menstruum  being  gradually  poured  on  top  of  the  drug, 
until  the  recjuired  volume  of  tincture  has  been  collected. 

The  preliminary  treatment  is  intende<l  to  insure  more  thorough 
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penetration  of  the  cellular  tissue  by  the  menstruum,  and  has  been 
found  very  effectual  in  furthering  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  principles 
sought. 

The  rate  of  flow  for  tinctures  made  by  percolation  should  not 
exceed  15  or  20  drops  per  minute,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tinctures  of 
aconite,  cinchona  and  nux  vomica  should  be  reduced  to  10  drops. 

In  the  case  of  tinctures  to  be  standardized  by  assay,  percolation 
is  allowed  to  proceed  until  95  per  cent,  of  the  proposed  volume  of 
percolate  has  been  collected;  the  latter  having  been  thoroughly  mixed, 
a  portion  is  assayed  according  to  the  official  directions  given  under  the 
respective  tinctures,  and,  having  calculated  from  the  results  obtained 
the  amount  of  alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of  the  percolate,  sufficient 
menstruum  is  added  to  make  the  finished  product  conform  to  the 
prescribed  alkaloidal  standard. 

When  tinctures  are  to  be  made  by  maceration,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  prescribed  menstruum  be  added 
to  the  powdered  drug  or  mixture  of  drugs  (unless  a  different  quantity 
is  specified  in  the  official  formula),  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle  or  flask,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  with  frequent 
agitation,  for  a  period  of  three  days  (or  longer  if  necessary).  The 
mixtiu^  is  then  transferred  to  a  plain  filter  and  allowed  to  drain,  the 
residue  on  the  filter  being  washed  with  sufficient  menstruum,  gradually 
added,  to  bring  the  filtrate  up  to  the  required  volume. 

The  funnel  should  be  kept  closely  covered  during  filtration  to  avoid 
loss  of  alcohol.  Since  the  paper  filter  will  absorb  considerable  liquid 
it  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  filter  the 
mixture  through  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  into  the  throat 
of  the  funnel;  this  plan  also  facilitates  washing  of  the  residue  in  the 
funnel. 

The  directions  of  the  National  Formulary  for  the  preparation  of 
tinctures  by  percolation  and  maceration  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  except  that  the  time  specified  for 
maceration  has  l)een  fixed  at  seven  days. 

Of  the  103  tinctures  of  the  Pharmacoj)oeia  and  the  National 
Formulary,  (w.  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  are  directed 
to  be  made  by  percolation,  22  by  maceration,  13  by  direct  solution, 
and  1  by  decoction  and  subsequent  concentration. 

In  the  pharniacopd'ial  titles  of  tinctures,  the  names  of  the  drugs 
furnishing  the  active  ingre<lients  are  indicated  in  all  but  10;  of  these, 
0  are  designate<i  as  compound  tinctures,  namely:  the  compound  tinctures 
of  benzoin,  cardamom,  cinchona,  gambir,  gentian,  and  lavender.  In  the 
remaining  4  titles  only  the  name  of  the  chief  ingredient  is  mentioned, 
as  tinctures  of  aloes,  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  tincture  (f  rhuharby 
and  aromatic  tincture  of  rhubarb.  In  the  National  Formulary's  titles  of 
tinctures  a  similar  arrangement  prevails;  in  30  the  name  of  the  chief 
active  ingre<iient  is  meiiti<)ne<l,  5  are  designated  as  compound  tinctures, 
in  0  a  distinctive  name  has  been  selectetl  without  reference  to  anv 
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medicinal  ingredient  present,  and  in  8  the  name  of  the  chief  active 
constituent  has  been  qualified  by  addition  of  a  special  adjective. 

Upon  exposure  to  air  and  light,  tinctures,  like  all  vegetable  solutions, 
are  prone  to  undergo  change,  and  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  well 
closed  containers,  in  places  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight;  extremes  of 
temperature  are  equally  hurtful  on  account  of  possible  change  in  the 
menstruum.  Fortunately,  the  deposits  formed  in  tinctures  consist, 
as  a  rule,  only  of  inert  extractive  matter,  which  may  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  and  strength  of  the 
official  tinctures,  as  well  as  the  fineness  of  powder  and  the  menstruum 
used  in  their  preparation. 


Table  of  U.  S.  P.  Tinctures  Arranged  Alphabbiicallt. 


Made  by  Direct  Solution. 


Latin  name. 


EncUflh  name. 


Tinciura  Ferri  Chlor- /  Tincture  of  Fer- 
idi \     ric  Chloride    . 


Tinctura  lodi 


Tincture  of  Iodine 


Mode  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  mixing  350  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with 
sufficient  alcohol  to  produce  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture^  and 
setting  the  hquid  aside  m  an 
amber-colored  bottle  for  at  least 
3  months  before  dispensing. 

'  Made  by  dissolving  50  Gms.  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water,  adding  to  this 
solution  70  Gms.  of  iodine  and 
agitating  the  mixture  until  the 
iodine  is  completely  dissolved,  and 
finally  adding  sufficient  alcohol 
to  produce  iSX)  mils,  (or  Ck;.)  of 
tincture. 


Made  by  Maceration. 


Tinctura  Aloes     .     .      Tincture  of  Aloes 


Tinctura  Asafoetids  . 


Tinctura  Aurantii  Dul- 
cis 


Tinctura  Bensoini 


Tinctura  Benzoini 
Compoeita  . 


f  Tincture  of  Asa- 
\     fetida  . 


( Tincture  of  Sweet 
\     Orange  Peel    . 


f  Tincture  of  Ben- 
\     soin 


( (Ik)mpound    Tinc- 
\     ture  of  Benzoin 


'  Made  by  macerating  1(X)  Gms.  of 
aloes  and  200  Gms.  of  licorice  root, 
both  in  No.  40  powder,  with  di- 
luted alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of 
asafetida,  bruised^  with  alcohol, 
to  make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
tincture. 

Made  by  macerating  500  Gms.  of 
sweet  orange  peel,  grated  from  the 
fresh  fruit,  with  alcohol,  to  make 
1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of 
benzoin,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Ma<ie  by  macerating  100  Gms.  of 
benzoin  and  20  Gms.  of  aloes,  both 
in  No.  40  powder,  together  with  80 
Gms.  of  storax  and  40  Gms.  of  bal- 
sam of  tolu,  with  alcohol,  to  make 
1000  mils,   (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
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Latin  name. 


Rnglinh  name. 


Tinciura     Cardamomi 
Composita  . 


Tinctura  Gambir  Com- 
posita    .... 


Tinctiira  Guaiaci 


Tinctura  Guaiaci  Am- 
moniata 


Mode  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  macerating  20  Gms.  of  car- 
damom seed  and  12  Gms.  of  cara- 
way, both  in  No.  40  powder,  to- 
gether with  25  Gms.  of  Saigon  cin- 
namon and  5  Gms.  of  cochineal, 
both  in  No.  60  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  glvcerin  50  volumes  and 
diluted  alcohol  950  volumes.,  to 
make  1000  mils.  (orCc.)  of  tincture. 
'  Compound    Tine-  |  Made  by  macerating  50  Gms.  of  ^am- 
ture  of  Gambir        bir  and  25  Gms.  of  Saigon  cmna- 
(Compound  '      mon,  both  in  No.  50  powder,  with 


'  Compoimd    Tinc- 
ture of  Carda-' 
mom 


Tincture  of  Pale 
Catechu) 


f  AmmoniatedTinc- 
\     ture  of  Guaiac 


Tinctura  Kino 


Tincture  of  Kino 


Tinctura      Lavandula 
Composita  .     . 


'  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Laven- 
der (Compound 
Spirit  of  Lav- 
ender) 


Tinctura  Limonis  Cor- 
ticis 


Tinctura  Moschi  . 


Tinctura  Myrrhs 


Tinctura    Opii    Cam- 
pborata  .... 


Tinctura  Tolutana 


diluted  alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils, 
(or   Cc.)    of   tincture. 
I  Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of 

Tinctu«of  Guaiac  I     SXi  to^^n^e  itSw^a'^'lirSS 

I      of  tincture. 

Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of 
guaiac,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  to 
make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tinc- 
ture. 
'  Made  by  digesting  100  Gms.  of  kino 
with  hot  water  on  a  waterbath  for 
1  hour;  when  cool,  boiled  water  is 
added  and  then  an  equal  volume 
of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  macer- 
ated for  24  hours,  to  make  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
'  Made  by  macerating  20  Gms.  of  Sai- 
gon cinnamon,  5  Gms.  of  cloves, 
and  10  Gms.  each  of  nutmeg  ana 
red  Saunders,  all  in  No.  50  powder, 
with  a  solution  of  8  mils,  of  oil  of 
lavender  and  2  mils,  of  oil  of  rose- 
mary in  a  mixture  of  750  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  alcohol  and  250  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  water. 

Made  by  macerating  500  Gms.  of 
lemon  peel,  grated  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  with  alcohol,  to  make 
1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  macerating  5  Gms.  of  musk 
with  45  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  for 
24  hours  then  adding  45  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  alcohol  and  macerating 
again  for  6  days;  finally  filtering 
and  washing  the  residue  with 
diluted  alcohol  to  make  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
'  Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of 

Tincture  of  Myrrh       .^-^J  ^^^^^  <^^  ^^ 

I      mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

*  Made  by  macerating  4  Gms.  each  of 

powdered  opium,  benzoic  acid  and 

camphor,  and  4  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 

oil  of  anise,  with  a  mixture  of  40 

mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  glycerin  and  950 

mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  diluted  alcohol, 

to  make   1000  mils,   (or  Cc.)   of 

tincture. 

I  Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of  bal- 

Tincture  of  Tolu    {      sam  of  tolu  with  alcohol  to  make 

1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 


/  Tincture  of  Lemon 
\     Peel     .     .     . 


Tincture  of  Musk  < 


Camphorated 
Tincture  of 
Opium  (Pare- 
goric)  . 


I 
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Made  by  PercolaUon. 


Latin  name. 


EngliBh 


Tinctura  Aconiti  . 


Tinctura  Amicse 


Tinctura  Aurantii 
Amari 


Tinctura     Belladonna 
Foliorum     .     .     . 


Tinctura  Calumbs    . 


Tinctura  Cannabis 


Tinctura  Cantharidis 


Tinctura  Capsici  . 


Tinctura  Cardamomi 


Tinctura  Cinchona?    . 


Tincture  of  Acon- 
ite ...     . 


Tincture    of    Ar- 
nica 


Tincture  of  Bitter- 
ter  Orange  Peel 


Tincture  of  Bella- 
donna Leaves 


Tincture   of   Cal- 
umba  . 


Tincture  of  Can- 
nabis   . 


Tincture  of  Can- 
tharides 


Tincture  of  Cap- 
sicum . 


Tincture  of  Car- 
damom 


Tincture   of   Cin- 
chona . 


Mode  of  preparatioD. 

Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of 
aconite,  m  No.  40  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  7  volumes  and 
water  3  volumes.  The  percolate 
is  assayed  and  adjusted  to  con- 
tain in  100  mib.  (or  Cc.)  0.05  Gm. 
of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of 

I  aconite. 
Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of 
arnica,  in  No.  20  powder,  with 
diluted  alcohol,  to  make  lOOO  mil?, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of 
bitter  orange  peel,  m  No.  40  pow- 
der, with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3 
volumes  and  water  2  volumes,  to 
make  1000 mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  100  Cms.  of 
belladonna  leaves,  m  No.  60  pow- 
der, with  diluted  alcohol.  The 
percolate  is  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
0.03  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids 
of  belladonna  leaves. 
'  Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of 
calumba,  in  No.  20  powder,  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes  and 
water  2  volumes,  to  make  1000 

I  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of 
cannabis,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  bv  digesting  100  Gms.  of  can- 
tharides,  m  No.  60  powder,  with 
alcohol  tor  24  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  50**  to  55°  C.  with  fre- 
quent agitation;  then  transfer  to 
a  [lercolator,  allow  the  mixture  to 
drain  and  percolate  with  sufficient 
alcohol  to  make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  tincture. 
^  Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of  cap- 
sicum, in  No.  50  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  95  volumes  and 
water  5  volumes,  to  make  1000 

I  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  150  Gms.  of  car- 
damom seed,  in  No.  40  powder, 
diluted  alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of  cin- 
chona, in  No.  40  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  glycerm  75  mils,  (or 
Cc),  alcohol  675-miLs.  (orCc.)  and 
water  250  mils,  (or  Co.),  followed 
by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes 
and  water  1  volume.  The  perco- 
late is  assayed  and  ailjust^  to  con- 
tain in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  0.5  Gm. 
of  the  total  alkaloids  of  cinchona. 
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Latin  name. 


English  name. 


Tinctura        Cinchons 
Composita  . 


f  Compound    Tinc- 
\     ture  of  Cinchona 


Tinctura  Cinnamomi 


{ 


Tincture   of   Cin- 
namon 


Tinctura  Colchici  Scm- 
inis 


Col- 


r  Tincture   of   Co 
\     chicum  Seed   . 


Tinctura  Digitalis 


f  Tincture  of  Digi- 
\     talis 


Tinctura  Gelsemii 


{ 


Tincture   of   Gel- 
semium 


Tinctura        Gentiamc 
Composita  . 


/  Compound    Tinc- 
\     of  G( 


Gentian 


Tinctura  Hydrastis    . 


Tincture  of  Hy- 
drast  Ls  (Tinc- 
turo  of  Golden 
S<*al) 


Tinctura  Hyoscyami 


Tincture  of  Hyos- 
cyannis  (1  inc- 
turcof  Henbane) 


Mode  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of  red 
cinchona  and  80  Gms.  of  bitter 
orange  peel,  both  in  No.  40  pow- 
der, ana  20  Gms.  of  serpentana,  in 
No.  60  powder,  with  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  75  mils,  (or  Cc),  alcohol 
675  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  water  250 
mils,  (or  Cc),  followed  by  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes  and 
water  1  volume.  The  percolate  is 
assayed  and  adjusted  to  contain  in 
100  mils,  (or  C5c.)  0.5  Gm.  of  the 

I      total   alkaloids  of  cinchona. 

*  Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of  Sai- 
gon cinnamon,  in  No.  50  powder, 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerin  75  vol- 
umes, alcohol  675  volumes  and 
water  250  volumes,  to  make  1000 

1  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  1(X)  Gms.  of  col- 
chicum  seed,  in  No.  50  powder, 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  vol- 
umes and  water  2  volumes.  The 
percolate  is  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 

.      0.04  Gm.  of  colchicine. 

I  Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of  dig- 
italis, m  No.  60  |)owder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes  and 
water  1  volume,  to  make  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

'  Made  by  percolating  1(X)  Gms.  of  gel- 
semium,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  65  volumes  and 

I      water  35  volumes,  to  make  1000 

I      mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

*  Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of  gen- 
tian, 40  Gms.  of  bitter  orange  peel 
and  10  Gms.  of  cardamom  seeil,  all 
in  No.  40  powder,  with  a  mixture 
of  glycerin  100  mils,  (or  Cc.), 
alcohol  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  ancl 
water  400  mils,  (or  Cc),  to  make 
1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of  hy- 
drastis,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes  and 
water  1  volume.  The  percolate  is 
as8avc<i  and  adjusted  to  contain 
in  iOO  mils,  (or  Cc.)  0.4  Gm. 
of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of 
hydrastis. 

Made  by  i)errolating  100  Gms.  of  hy- 
oacyanuis,  in  No.  60  powder,  with 
diluted  alcohol.  The  percolate  is 
assaye<l  and  adjuste<l  to  contain 
in  100  mils,  (or  (V.)  0.0065  Gm.  of 
the  total  alkaloids  of  hyoscya- 
mus. 
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La^tin  utme. 


Tinctura  Lactucarii 


f  Tincture  of  Lac- 
\     tucarium  . 


Tinctura  Lobeli® 


TincturaNucis  Vomic©  { '^^^^  ""^ 


Tinctura  Opii       .     .      Tincture  of  Opium  < 


Tinctura     Opii     Deo- 
dorati     .... 


Tinctura  PhysoBtigma- 
tis 


Tinctura  Pyrethri 


Tinctura  Quassia) 


English  name.  Mode  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  first  treating  500  Gma.  of 
lactucarium  beaten  to  a  ooarae 
powder  with  clean  sand,  twice  with 
purified  petroleiun  benzm,  and 
after  drsrinjg  thoroughy  percolating 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerin  250 
mils,  (or  Cc),  water  250  mib.  (or 
Cc.)  and  alcohol  500  mils,  (or  Cc.), 
followed  by  diluted  alcohol,  to 
make  1000  mils.(orCc.)of  tincture. 

I  Made  by  percolating  1(X)  Cms.  of  lo- 
belia, in  No.  50  powder,  with  di- 
luted alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  [percolating  100  Cms.  of 
nux  vomica,  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  vol- 
Nux  umes  and  water  1  volume.  The 
percolate  is  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  contain  in  100  mib.  (or  Cc.) 
0.25  Cm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of 
nux  vomica. 

Made  by  macerating  100  Cms.  of 
granulated  opium  with  water  for 
24  hours,  then  adding  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol,  a^^ain  macerat- 
ing for  48  hours  with  occasional 
agitation;  the  mixture  is  then 
percolated,  diluted  alcohol  being 
gradually  added  until  950  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  percolate  is  obtained.  TTie 
percolate  is  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
1  Cm.  of  anhydrous  morphine. 

Made  by  first  macerating  100  Cms. 
of  granulated  opium  with  hot 
water  for  24  hours  and  then  per- 
colating to  exhaustion  with  water. 
After  concentration  of  the  liquid, 
it  is  treated  twice  with  purified 
petroleum  benzin.  diluted  with 
water  and  filtered:  after  adding 
200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  ol  alcohol  to  the 
filtrate,  sufficient  water  is  passed 
through  the  filter  to  bring  the 
volunie  up  to  950  mils  (or  Cc). 
The  liquid  is  assayed  and  adjusted 
to  contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
1  Cm.  of  anhydrous  morphine. 

Made  by  percolating  100  Cms.  of 
physostigma,  in  No.  50  powder 
with  alcohol.  The  percolate  is 
as.sayed  and  adjusted  to  contain 
in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  0.015  Gm. 
of  the  alkaloids   of  physostigma. 

Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of 
pyrethrum,  in  No.  50  powder, 
with  alcohol,  to  make  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of 
quassia,  m  No.  50  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and 
water  2  volumes,  to  make  1000 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 


f  Tincture  of  Deo- 
\     dorized  Opium 


Tincture  of  Phy- 
sostigma (Tinc-^ 
ture  of  Calabar 
Bean)  . 

Tincture  of  Pyre- 
thrum (Tincture 
of  Pellitory)    . 


( Tincture  of  Quas- 
\     sia  .      .     .      . 
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Latin  name. 


Tinctura  Rhei 


Englinh  name. 


f  Tincture  of  Rhu- 
\     barb 


Tinctura  Rhei  Aroma-  f  Aromatic      Tine- 
tica \     ture  of  Rhi^arb 


I  Tincture  of  San- 
root) 


Tinctura  Scillffi 


Tincture  of  Squill 


Tinctura  Stramomi    .    ( '^'"ll!!  *'^  ^*"^- 

\     omiun  . 


Tinctura  Strophanthi    {'^'S'h^"*'" 


Tinctura  Tolutana 


Tincture  of  Tolu 


Tinctura  Valeriame    .    (  Tincture  of  Valer- 

i      lan 


■  • 


Tinctura        Valeriana  f  AmmoniatedTinc- 
Ammoniata  .    \     ture  of  Valerian 


Mode  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of  rhu- 
barb and  30  Gms.  of  cardamom 
se^^  both  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
a  nuxture  of  glycerin  100  mils,  (or 
Cc.),  alcohol  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and 
water  400  mils,  (or  Cc),  followed 
b3r  diluted  alcohol,  to  niake  1000 
mib.  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

'Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of 
rhubarb,  40  Gms.  each  of  Saigon 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  20  Gmsi 
of  nutmegj  all  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerin  100 
mib.  (or  Cc),  alcohol  500  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  and  water  400  mils,  (or  Cc), 
followed  by  diluted  alcohol,  to 
make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc )  of  tincture. 

'  Made  by  percolating  100  Gms-of  san- 
guinaria,  in  No.  60  powder,  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes  and 
water  2  volumes  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  made 
in  the  same  proportions^  to  make 
1000  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  tmcture. 
Made  b^r  first  macerating  100  Gms. 
of  sc[uill,  in  No.  20  powder,  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes  and 
water  1  volume  for  24  hours  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  and  then 
I)ercolating  slowly  with  the  same 
menstruum,  to  make  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of 
stramonium,  in  No.  60  powder, 
with  diluted  alcohol.  The  perco- 
late is  assayed  and  adjusted  to 
contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc)  0.025 
Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the 
drug. 

Made  by  first  percolating  100  Gms. 
of  strophanthus,  in  No.  40  powder, 
with  sufficient  purified  petroleum 
benzin  to  remove  all  fatty  matter, 
and  then,  after  thoroughly  drying 
the  powder,  percolating  with  alco- 
hol, after  48  hours  maceration, 
until  1000  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  tincture 

!are  obtained. 
Made  by  macerating  200  Gms.  of  bal- 
sam of  tolu  with  sufficient  alcohol 
to  produce  1000  mils,  (or  Cc)  of 
tincture. 
Made  by  percolating  200  Gms.  of 
valerian,  in  No.  40  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes  and 
water  1  volume,  to  produce  1000 
mils,   (or  Cc)  of  tincture. 
Made  by  percolating   200  Gms.  of 
valerian,  in  No.  40  powder,  with 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  to  pro- 
duce 1000  mils.  (orCc.)  of  tincture. 
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Latin  name. 


Eni^ish  name. 


Tinctura  Veratri  Viri- /  Tincture  of  Verat- 


dis 


Tinctura  Zingiberis 


\     rum  Viride 


r  Tincture   of  Gin- 

\     ger       ... 


Mode  of  preparation. 

Made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of 
veratrum  viride,  in  No.  60  powder, 
with  alcohol,  to  produce  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 

Made  by  percolating  200  Cms.  of 
Jamaica  ginger,  in  No.  30  powder, 
with  alcohol,  to  produce  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture. 


Table  op  Nat.  Form.  Tinctures  Arranged  Alphabetically. 


Latin  name. 


Tinctura  Quillaj® 


Made  by  Decoction. 
F.ngh«h  name.  Composition. 

f  Made  by  boiling  quillaja,  in  No.  20 
powder,  with  water  for  15  ininutes, 
straining  while  hot,  washing  the 
residue  with  boiling  water  and 
after  the  mixed  uquids  have 
become  cool,  adding  alcohol  and 
setting  the  mixture  aside  for  12 
hours,  and  then  filtering. 


Tincture  of  Quil- 
laja (Tincture  of  < 
Soapbark) 


Made  by  Direct  Solution, 


Tinctura  Caramelis 


("Tincture  of  Cara- 
\     mel 


Tinctura  Ferri  Chlor- 
idi  i£thcrea 


Ethereal  Tincture 
of  Ferric  Chlor- 
i  d  e     ( B  e  s  t  u-  ^ 
scheff's      Tine-  ^ 
ture,  Lamotte's 
Drops) 


Tinctura   Ferri   Citro- 
C'hloridi 


Tincture  of  Ferric 
Citro-Chloride 
(Tasteless  Tinc- 
ture   of    Ferric  - 
Chloride,  Taste- 
less Tincture  of 
Iron)    . 
r  Tincture    of   Fer- 
Tinctura  Ferri  Pomata        rated  Extract  of 
(Tinctura  Ferri  Ma-  {      Apples      (Tine- ' 


latis  Crudi) 


ture    of    Cnide 
Malate  of  Iron) 


{ Compound    Tinc- 
Tinctura  Guaiaci  Com-  J      ture  of  Guaiae 


posita 


(Dewees'   Tinc- 
ture of  Guaiae) 


(Stronger  Tincture 
of     Iodine 
(Churchill's 

Tincture  of 

Iodine) 


Made  by  dissolving  caramel  in 
water  and  adding  alcohol  as  a 
preservative. 

Made  by  adding  solution  of  ferric 
chlorine  to  alcohol  and  adding 
ether,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
exposed  in  flint  glass  bottles  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  until  com- 
pletely decolorized.  The  bottles 
are  then  removed  from  the  sun- 
light and  occasionally  opened  un- 
til the  liquid  has  agam  assumed  a 
yellow  color. 

Made  by  dissolving  sodium  citrate 
in  a  mixture  of  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  and  water  with  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat ;  alcohol  is  then 
added  and  when  the  liquid  has 
become  cold  sufficient  water  to 
make  uj)  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  ferrated  extract 
of  apples  in  cinnamon  water  and 
adding  alcohol;  after  filtration, 
sufficient  cinnamon  water  is  added 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  triturating  guaiae,  potas- 
sium carbonate,  nimenta  and 
I)umice  with  alcohol,  then  adding 
water  slowly  and  triturating  the 
mixture  thoroughly;  finallv  the 
mixture  is  filtered  and  sufficient 
diluted  alcohol  added  to  make 
up  the  rc<iiiircd  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  potassium  iodide 
and  imline  in  water  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  solution. 
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Latin  name. 


Englioh  name. 


Tinctura  lodi  Decolor- 
ata 


{ 


Decolorized  Tinc- 
ture of  Iodine 


Tinctura  Ipecacuanhse 
et  Opii    .... 


Tinctura  Kino  et  Opii 
Compoeita  (Tinctura 
Kino  Composita)    . 


Tinctura        Pectoralis  I 
(Guttar  Pectorales)     | 


Tincture   of   Ipe- 
cac and  Opium 
(Tincture    of 
Dover'sPowder) 


Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Kino  and 
Opium  (Com- 
pound Tincture 
of  Kino)   . 


Pectoral  Tincture 
(Pectoral  Drops, 
Bateman's  Pec- 
toral Drops)    . 


Composition. 

Made  bv  digesting  iodine,  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  water,  at  a  gen- 
tle heat,  until  complete  solution 
is  effected;  alcohol  is  then  added 
and  afterward  stronger  ammonia 
water.  When  the  liquid  has  be- 
come colorless,  sufficient  alcohol 
is  added  to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 

^  Made  by  adding  fluidextract  of 
ipecac  to  partially  evaporated 
tincture  of  aeodorised  opium  and 
after  filtering,  adding  sufficient 
diluted  alcohol  to  make  up  the 
required  volume. 

Made  by  triturating  cochineal  with 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and 
gradually  adding  diluted  alcohol; 
tincture  of  kino,  tincture  of  opium, 
spirit  of  camphor,  and  oil  of  clove 
are  then  added  and  finally  suffi- 
cient diluted  alcohol  to  make  up 
the  required  volume. 

Made  by  mixing  tincture  of  opium, 
compound  tmcture  of  gambir, 
spirit  of  camphor,  oil  of  anise, 
and  caramel  with  sufficient  diluted 
alcohol  to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 


Tinctura  Aloes  et  M>t- 
rhs 


{ 


Tincture  *of  Aloes 
and  Myrrh 


Tinctura  Cacti  Grandi- 
flori 


Tinctura  Galls 


Tinctura     Paracoto 
(Tinctura  Coto) 


Tinct  ura  Pcrsi  onis 

Composita   . 


{ 
{ 

{ 


Made  by  Maceration. 

'  Made  by  macerating  Socotrine  aloes, 
myrrh,  and  glycyrrhiza,  all  in  No. 
40  powder,  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  3  volumes,  and  water,  1 
volume,  for  7  days,  with  occa- 
sional agitation. 

Made  by  first  macerating  cut  and 
crushe<l  cactus  grandiflorus  with 
alcohol  for  7  days  with  occasional 
agitation;  then  express  and  set 
the  liquid  aside.  Percolate  the 
residue  slowly  with  alcohol;  mix 
the  two  fluids  and  filter. 

Made  by  macerating  nutgall,  in  No. 
60  powder,  with  a  mixture  of  gly- 
cerin and  alcohol,  for  7  days,  with 
frequent  agitation. 

Made  by  macerating  paracoto,  finely 
bruised,  in  alcohol,  for  7  days, 
decant  the  liquid,  express  the  resi- 
due, and  filter  the  united  liquids. 

Ma<ie  by  macerating  cudbear  with  a 

mixture  of  alcohol,  1  volume,  and 

Compound    Tine- J      water,  2  volumes,  for    12   hours; 


Tincture  of  Cac- 
tus (irandiflorus 
(Tincture  of 
Night  Bloom- 
ing Cereus)     . 


Tincture  of  Nut- 
gall 

Tincture  oT  Para- 
coto 


ture  of  Cudbear 


Tinctura  Rhei  Aquosa  < 


Acjueous  Tincture  ^ 
of  Rhubarb 


filter  and  add  caramel  previously 
dissolved  in  some  of  the  same 
menstruum. 
Made  by  macerating  sliced  rhubarb 
in  a  solution  of  pota-ssium  car- 
bonate in  water  for  24  hours; 
after  straining  the  mixture,  the 
liquid  is  heate<l  to  the  Ixtiling 
IN)int,  alcohol  and  c^innamon  water 
are  a<lded  an<l  the  whole  then 
filtered  while  still  warm. 
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Made  by  PereolaHon. 


Lfttin  name. 


Tinctura  Amara 


English 

Bitter  Tincture 
(Stomachic 
Tincture,  Bitter  ^ 
Stomachic 
Drops,  Stomach 
Drops) 


Method  of  Plrnwrmtioa. 


Tinctura  Antix>eriodica 


'  Antiperiodic  Tinc- 
ture (Warburg's 
Tincture)  . 


Tinctura  Antiperiodica 
sine  Aloe 


'  Antiperiodic  Tinc- 
ture without 
Aloes  (War- 
burg's Tincture 
without  Aloes) 


Tinctura  Aromatica  . 


Tinctura  Bryoniffi 
Tinctura  Calendula 


Tinctura     Capsici     et 
Myrrhas 


Tinctura  Cimicif ug» 

Tinctura    Cocculi    In- 
dici 

Tinctura  Croci 
Tinctura  Cvubeb® 
Tinctura  Delphinii 


f  Aromatic      Tinc- 
\     ture 


1  Tincture  of  Bry- 
onia 
Tincture  of  Calen- 
dula 
Tincture  of  Capsi- 
cum and  M3Trh 
(Hot        Drops, 
Thomsonian 
Number  Six)  . 
Tincture  of  Cuni- 

cifuga  ... 
Tincture  of  Coo- 
culus      Indicus  ^ 
(Tincture        of  f 
Fish  Berry)     .    J 
Tincture   of    Saf- 
fron 


Tincture  of  Cubeb 

f  Tincture  of  Lark- 
\     spur     . 


Tinctura  Ergota;  Am-  f  AmmoniatedTihc- 
njoniata       .     .     .    \     ture  of  Ergot 


Tinctura  Humuli 


{Tincture  of  Hu- 
mulus  (Tincture 
of  Hops)    . 


Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
gentian,  centaury^  bitter  orange 
peel,  zedoary,  all  m  No.  40  pow- 
der, with  a  menstruum  oomposied 
of  alcohol,  2  volumes,  and  water, 

1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
rhubarb,  angelica  fruit,  elecam- 
pane, sa£fron,  fennel,  gentian, 
sedoary,  cubeb,  agaric,  pepper, 
Saigon  cinnamon,  Jamaica  ginger, 
all  m  No.  30  powder,  and  myirh 
and  camphor,  in  coarse  powder 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  3  vol- 
umes, and  water,  1  volume;  in  the 
percolate,  extract  of  aloes  and  qui- 
nine bisulphate  are  dissolved  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Made  exactly  like  the  preceding 
tincture,  omitting  the  extract  (M 
aloes. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
Saigon  cmnamon,  Jamaica  ginger, 
and  galangal,  all  in  No.  40  powder, 
and  cloves  and  cardamom  seed, 
both  in  No.  20  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol,  2  volumes, 
and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  brvonia,  in  No. 
•40  powder,  with  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolatinj;  calendula,  in 
No.  20  powder,  with  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
capsicum  in  No.  20  powder,  myrrh, 
in  coarse  powder,  and  clean  fine 
sand,  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  9 
volumes,  and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  jsercolatin^  cimicifuga,  in 
No.  40  powder,  with  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  cocculus  indi- 
cus, in  No.  30  powder,  with 
diluted  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  saffron  with 
diluted  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  cubeb,  in  No. 
30  powder,  with  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  larkspur  seed, 
in  No.  30  powder,  with  alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  ergotj  in  No. 
20  powder,  first  with  a  mixture  of 
ammonia  water,  alcohol  and  water, 
and  then  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 

2  volumes,  and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  hope,  in  No. 
40  powder,  with  diluted  alcohol. 
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Latin  oame. 


English  name. 


m-     A        T       *•  /Tincture    of     Ig- 

Tinctura  Ignati«       .    |     ^^^-^    .     . 


Tinctura  Jalaps  . 


Tincture  of  Jalap 


Tinctura  Jalapse  Com-  (  Compound    Tine- 
posita     .     .     .     .    \     ture  of  Jalap  . 

m-    *       1.'  /  Tincture  of  Kra-  / 

Tmctura  Krameriffi   .    |     ^^^^a  .     •     •    1 


Tinctura  OpiiCrocata{Ti^^,,10^K 


Tinctura  Passiflone 


Tinctura  Peraionis 


f  Tincture   of   Pas- 
\     sion  Hower 

r  Tincture  of  Cud- 
\     bear 


m-     X        r»-      •     11         /Tincture  of  Pim- 
Tmctura  Pimpmella;      \      r»in*»ll5i 


[     pincUa 


T-  -A        !>.  1    *n  /Tincture    of    Pul- 

Tmctura  l>ul8atdlie    .    |     g^^^,,,^ 


rr."     X  «u  •    T^  1  •    f  Sweet  Tincture  of 

Tmctura   Rhei    Dulcis  |      Khubarb   .     .    ^ 


Tinctura  Sabal  et  San- 
tali    


Tincture    of    Saw 
Palmetto      and  - 
Santal 


rn-     A         c?  A    '       f  Tincture    of    Ser 

Tmctura  bcrpentana?   <      .^nt.»rJa 


20 


\      |)entaria 


Tinctura  Sumbul       .    { '^tuV'"' "^^"'"■ 


Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  percolating  ignatia,  in  No. 
60  powder,  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  8  volumes,  and  water, 
1  volume.  The  percolate  is 
assayed  and  adjusted  to  con- 
tain 0.2  Gm.  of  total  alkaloids  of 
ignatia  in  every  100  milliliters. 

Made  by  percolating  jalap,  in  No. 
60  powder,  with  a  nuxture  of  alco- 
hol, 2  volumes,  and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
jalap  and  scammony,  both  in  No. 
60  powder,  with  a  menstruum 
composed  of  alcohol,  2  volumes, 
and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  krameria,  in 
No.  40  powder,  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Made  by  macerating  a  mixture  of 
granulated  opium,  saffron  in  No. 
20  powder,  Saigon  cinnamon  in 
No.  60  powder,  and  cloves  in 
No.  30  powder,  for  2  days  with 
diluted  alcohol,  and  then  perco- 
lating. The  percolate  is  assayed 
and  adjusted  to  contain  1  Gm.  of 
anhydrous  morphine  in  every  100 
milhliters. 

Made  by  percolating  passion  flower, 
in  No.  20  powder,  with  diluted 
alcohol. 

Made  by  percolating  cudbear,  in 
fine  powder,  with  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol, 3  volumes,  and  water,  1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  pimpinella, 
in  No.  40  powder,  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  2  volumes,  and  water, 
1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating;  Pulsatilla, 
in  No.  30  powder,  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  3  volumes,  and  water, 
1  volume. 

Made  by  percolating  a  nuxture  of 
rhubarb  and  glycyrrhiza,  both  in 
No.  40  {)owder,  anise  and  carda- 
mom seed,  both  in  No.  20  powder, 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerin,  alcohol 
and  water,  and  afterward  with 
diluted  alcohol. 

Made  by  first  macerating  sabal,  in 
about  No.  16  powder,  and  sandal 
wo<xi,  in  No.  60  powder,  for  2 
days  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
4  volumes,  and  water,  1  volume, 
and  then  percolating  with  the 
same  menstnmm. 

Made  by  i)ercolatin(^  serpentaria,  in 
No.  50  i)owder,  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  2  volumes,  and  water, 
I  volume. 

Made  by  |)ercolatinj?  sumbul,  in 
No.  30  powder,  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  65  volumes,  and  water, 
35  volumes. 
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Latin  n«ine. 


Enclinh  name. 


Tinctura  Vanills 


/Tincture  of  Van- 
\     ilia       .     .     . 


Tinctura  Vibumi  Opuli  J  ^Tl^"^^  J^H' 


num 


Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  first  macerating  vanilla, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  with  alcohol 
for  2  days  frequently  agitating; 
then  filter,  reserving  the  filtrate 
and  drying  the  drug  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Having  ground  the 
dry  residue  with  sugar  to  a  uniform 
powder,  percolate  the  same  with 
a  mixture  of  the  above  filtrate 
and  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
finally  using  diluted  alcohol  to 
make  up  the  required  volume. 

'  Made  bv  first  macerating  a  mixture 
of  viburnum  opulus,  dioscorea, 
Scutellaria  and  Saigon  cinnamon, 
all  in  No.  40  powder,  and  cloves, 
in  No.  20  powder,  for  48  hours 
with  a  mixture  of  glycerin,  ^- 
cohol  and  water,  and  then  per- 
colate following  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  2  volumes,  and  water, 
1  volume. 

'  Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
zedoary,  rhubarb,  gentian  and 
agaric,  all  in  No.  40  powder, 
au>es,  in  fine  powder,  and  saffron 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  2 
volumes,  and  water,  1  volume, 
collecting  three-fourths  of  the 
intended  final  volume;  add  gly- 
cerin to  the  percolate  and  set 
aside.  Continue  percolation  to 
exhaustion  of  the  drugs^  evaporate 
the  last  percolate,  nux  it  with 
the  reserved  portion  and  add 
sufficient  of  the  alcohol-water  mix- 
ture to  make  up  the  required 
volume. 

The  strength  of  the  tinctures  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  varies 
from  1 .()  to  50  Gms.  of  drug,  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  10  or  20  Gms. 
for  every  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  finished  product.  The  strength  of  the 
official  British  tinctures  varies  from  12.5  Gms.  to  250  Gms.  in  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.) ;  of  the  71  tinctures  recognized,  33  are  directed  to  be  made  by 
percolation,  20  by  maceration,  18  by  direct  solution.  The  French 
and  German  Pharmacopoeias  direct  their  tinctures  to  be  prepared  by 
maceration,  and,  almost  without  exception,  of  such  strength  that  1  part 
of  the  drug  is  represented  by  about  5  or  10  parts  of  tincture  by  weight. 

The  following  table  represents  a  classification  of  the  official  tinctures 
base<l  upon  the  amount  of  drug  represented  in  each  liter: 


Tinctura      Zedoarise      f  Bitter   Tincture 
Amara    ....    \     of  Zedoary 


Table  of  V.  S.  P.  Tinctitre.s  Arranged  According  to  Strength. 


O.OfV) 
0.1. V) 

o.:»K) 

U'lOO 
0  KM) 

4()00 
5.(MN) 

lo.fino 

10.0(10 
lO.OOU 


Om.  of  totnl  nlkaloulB  in  KKX)  mils,  (or  Cc.)    .... 

(fill,  of  ulknIiMilH  in  10(K)  inili*.  (or  Co.) 

(;mi.  of  tot:il  nlkuloids  in  KKM)  niibi.  (or  Cc.)  .... 
(■III.  of  total  alkaloiilM  in  UY-M  miltt.  (or  C**.)  .... 
(iux.  of  oth<T-»ohi)>lr  alkaloi  1h  in  1000  niilii.  (or  Co.) 

Clin.  of  crjirhirine  in  HMK)  niils.  (or  Cr.) 

Ciniii  of  total  nlkaloitlB  in  1000  mils.  <orC>.)  .... 
(inis.  of  f'thfT-ttoliihlf  nlkaloiclii  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(Jrim.  of  total  al'^aloi'lH  of  cinchona  in  \0V)  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(ims.  of  totxd  alkaloids  in  1000  mils,  (or  (V.)  . 
(imn.  of  anhyiirous  morphine  in  lODO  mils,  (or  Cc.)   . 
Cinit.  of  anhy«lruus  morpliine  io  1000  mils,  (or  Co.)  . 


Tinctura  Uyoacyumi 
"        Physostiffmatis 
"        Stramonii 
"        I)olladonn»  Foliorum. 
"        .\coniti. 
•*        Colchici  Scminis. 
*'         Nucij*  Vomic». 
**         HydraHtis. 
"        Cinchonie  Composita. 
**        C'inchoon. 

Opii. 
**       Opii  DeodorstL 
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Table  of  U.  S.  P.  Tinctures  Arranged  According  to  Strength. — Caniinued 

16  Gmfl.  of  druK  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 

60  Gmt.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) | 


u 

M 


55  Gam.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
02  Cms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
75  Cms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 


100  Gmt.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Co.) 


120  Cms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 

136  Cms.  (about)  of  anhydrous  salt  in  l(X)0  mils,  (or  Cc) 
150  Gma.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  O.) 


-^00  Cms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Co.) 


230  Cms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
240  Gms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 

300  Gms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
500  Gms.  of  drug  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.) 


Tinctura  (>pii  Camphorata. 
Kino. 
Moechi. 

Lavandula  Compoeita. 
Cardamomi  Compoeita. 
Gambir  Compoaita. 
Cantharidia. 
Cannabis. 
Capsici. 
Digitalis. 
GelsemiL 
Lobelias. 
SanguinaruB. 
SdOaB. 

StrophanthL 
Veratri  Viridia, 
lodi. 

Ferri  CbloridL 
Gentiane  Compoaita. 
CardamomL 
Amice. 
AsafceUdjB. 
Aurantii  Amari 
BensoinL 
CalimibflB. 
Cinnamomi. 
Guaiaci. 

Guaiaci  Ammoniata. 
Myrrhse. 
PyrethrL 
Quassis. 
Tolutana. 
Valeriana. 

Valeriana  Ammoniata. 
Zingiberis. 
lihei. 

Bcnsoini  Compoaita. 
Aloes. 

Rhei  Aromatica. 
Aurantii  Dulcia. 
Lactucarii. 
Limonis  CorUcis. 


« 

M 
M 
M 
«« 
M 
U 
M 
M 
U 
M 
M 
«« 
M 
M 
M 
«f 
M 
M 
M 
M 
U 
M 
M 
U 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
U 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


SPECIAL  BEMABKS. 

Tinctura  Aconiti  (Tincture  of  Aconite), — ^This  importiint  tincture 
requires  care  in  its  preparation,  as  the  drug  is  not  easily  exhausted. 
The  drug  from  which  it  is  to  be  made  should  have  been  assayed  and 
contain  not  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids,  and 
percolation  must  be  conducted  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  drops  per 
minute.  The  tincture  has  a  yellowish-brown  color  and  becomes  turbid 
If  mixed  with  water,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  resin. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of 
aconite  shall  yield,  when  assayed,  not  less  than  0.045  Gm.  nor  more  than 
0.055  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  the  drug,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  aconitine.  It  also  states  that  if  assayed  biologically,  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.0004  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
for  each  gram  of  Inxly  weight  of  the  guinea-pig. 

Tinctura  Aloes  (Tincture  of  Aloes), — Although  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  this  tincture  to  l)e  prepared  by  maceration,  it  can  be  made  as 
well  by  percolation,  provided  the  mixture  of  drugs  be  not  packed  firmly. 
Tincture  of  aloes  has  a  dark  bhvckish-brown  color,  and  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  aloes  is  materiallv  modified  bv  the  licorice  root. 

Tinctura  Amic®  ( Tincture  of  Arnica). — ^llie  directions  of  the  present 
Pharmacopoeia  are  a  decided  impn)vement  on  those  of  the  last.     In 
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the  author's  experience,  a  No.  30  powder  is  preferable  to  the  coarser 
powder  officially  directeil,  and,  for  such  quantities  of  tincture  of 
arnica  as  the  pharmacist  is  likely  to  make  at  one  time  (say  2  or  3 
liters),  firm  packing  with  continuous  slow  percolation,  limited  to  10 
drops  per  minute,  will  yield  equally  good  results  in  less  time  than 
the  interrupted  percolation  with  repeated  maceration  ordered  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  tincture  has  a  yellowish-brown  color  and  the 
characteristic  odor  of  the  flowers. 

Tinctura  AsafoBtida  {Tincture  of  Asafetida). — ^Since  some  of  the 
commercial  asafetida  is  of  inferior  quality,  only  select  gum-resin, 
containing  not  less  that  GO  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  alcohol 
should  be  used  for  making  the  tincture,  the  value  of  the  drug  residing 
in  the  resinous  constituents.  Tincture  of  asafetida  has  a  brownish-red 
color  and  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  drug.  When  added  to  aqueous 
fluids  it  forms  milky  mixtures,  owing  to  precipitation  of  resin. 

Tinctura  Aurantii  Amari  {Tincture  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel), — This 
tincture  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  next  following  tincture. 
It  is  made  by  exhausting  the  rind  of  the  unripe  bitter  orange  with  a 
hydroalcoholic  menstruum,  and  has  a  greenish-brown  color  and  a 
bitter  taste. 

Tinctura  Aurantii  Dolcis  {Tincture  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel). — Only  the 
fresh  peel  from  sweet  oranges  should  be  used  for  this  tincture,  the 
outer  rind,  rich  in  oil  cells,  alone  being  used.  The  tincture  has  a  deep 
reddish-yellow  color  and  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  and  is  superior  to  a 
solution  of  oil  of  orange  peel  in  alcohol  as  a  flavoring  agent.  The 
tincture  of  orange  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  closely  resembles  this 
preparation  in  color  and  odor,  but  is  made  from  the  fresh  peel  of 
l)itter  oranges. 

Tinctura  Belladonnse  Foliorum  ( Tinctu  re  of  Belladon  na  Leaves) . — Owing 
the  variation  in  alkaloidal  content  of  commercial  l)elladonna  leaves, 
the  tincture  should  be  made  from  assayed  leaves  containing  not  less 
than  0.30  per  cent,  of  alkaloids.  If  the  official  directions  be  followed, 
the  dnig  is  not  difficult  to  exhaust,  the  resulting  tincture  having  a 
greenish-browii  color  and  a  heavy  narcotic  odor.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  tincture  of  belladonna  leaves,  when  assayed,  shall  yield 
not  less  than  0.027  (»m.  nor  more  than  0.033  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids 
of  the  drug  used,  in  every  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita  {Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin), — This 
tincture  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  numerous  semiproprietary 
preparations  formerly  much  used,  such  as  Wade's,  ^'ervain's,  Saint 
^'ictor*s,  Jesuit's,  Friars',  Turlington's,  Persian,  and  Swedish  Balsam; 
it  should,  however,  never  l)e  substituted  for  any  of  the  latter  prepara- 
tions if  called  for  by  the  public  under  their  respective  names.  It  is 
of  a  dee])  red-brown  color,  has  a  rather  pleasant  balsamic  odor,  and 
yields  with  water  a  reddish-whiteopaquemixturehavingan  acid  reaction. 

Tinctura  Cannabis  {Tincture  of  Cannabis). — Since  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia recognizes  both  the  American-grown  and  the  Indian  varieties 
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of  hemp  under  the  official  title  Cannabis,  the  name  of  the  tincture  has 
been  changed.  When  physicians  prescribe  Tincture  of  Indian  Cannabis, 
pharmacists  should  dispense  a  tincture  made  from  the  Indian  hemp 
only,  while  the  official  title  Tincture  of  Cannabis  may  be  applied  to  a 
preparation  made  from  either  variety  of  the  drug.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  tincture  of  cannabis  shall  be  assayed  biologically,  and 
when  administered  to  dogs  shall  produce  incoordination  in  a  dose  of 
not  more  than  0.3  mil.  (or  Cc.)  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  its  tincture  to  be  made  by  dis- 
solving 50  Gms.  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp  in  sufficient  alcohol  to  produce 
1000  milliliters  of  tincture,  and  as  good  Indian  hemp  yields  about 
12.5  per  cent,  of  extract,  the  British  tincture  is  about  4  times  as  strong 
as  our  own.  The  tincture  has  a  deep  green  color  and  a  disagreeable 
heavy  odor.     It  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  water. 

Tlnctora  Cantharidis  {Tincture  of  Cantharides), — Simple  maceration 
or  percolation  of  powdereil  cantharides  with  alcohol  has  been  showTi 
not  to  extract  the  active  principles  fully,  and  digestion  with  alcohol 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  frequent  agitation,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  55°  C.  (122°  to  131°  F.)  is  now  directed;  after  this  the 
mixture  is  transferred  to  a  cylindrical  percolator,  allowed  to  drain 
and  then  percolated  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  produce  the  required 
volume  of  tincture.  • 

The  Pharmacopa»ia  does  not  direct  that  tincture  of  cantharides 
shall  be  assayed,  but  since  it  requires  that  cantharides  shall  contain 
not  less  than  0.()  per  cent,  of  cantharidin,  the  tincture  should,  if 
exhaustion  of  the  drug  has  been  fairly  complete,  contain  about  0.0006 
Gm.  of  cantharidin  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc). 

Tinctura  Cinchonse  ( Tincture  of  Cinchona). — This  preparation  should 
be  made  from  assayed  cinchona  bark  yielding  not  less  than  6  per  cent, 
of  total  alkaloids.  It  is  twice  as  rich  in  alkaloids  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  cinchona,  and  is  made  from  yellow  cinchona  bark,  also 
knowTi  as  calisaya  hark.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  cinchona,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less 
than  0.9  Gm.  nor  more  than  1.1  Gms.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

Tinctura  Cinchona  Composita  (Conijxnind  Tincture  of  Cinchona). — 
The  Pharmacop<ina  directs  veil  cinchona  bark  to  be  used  in  making 
this  tincture,  and  requires  that  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  finished  product, 
when  assaved,  shall  vield  not  less  than  0.45  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.55 
Gm.  of  the  total  alkak)ids  of  cinchona.  The  presence  of  bitter  orange 
peel  and  serpentaria  does  not  interfere  with  the  assay  of  the  tincture, 
as  neither  drug  contains  any  alkaloid.  The  tincture  has  a  brownish-red 
color  and  a  very  bitter  taste.  In  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
tincture  the  use  of  a  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum  with  the  addition 
of  glycerin  prevents  the  (leix)sit  of  cinchona  red,  an  oxidation  product 
of  cincho-tannic  acid. 

Tinctura  Colchici  Seminis  ( Tinviure  of  Colchicum  Seed). — The  activity 
of  colchicum  resides  in  the  alkaloid  colchicine,  and  the  tincture  should 
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as  the  most  important  medicinally;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  while  berberine 
IS  not.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
tincture,  when  assayed,  sliall  yield  not  less  than  0.36  Gm.  nor  more 
Lhan  0.44  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  the  drug.  It  is  not 
luiacible  with  aqueous  liquids  without  precipitation,  on  account  of 
the  resinous  matter  present. 

nnetara  Hyoscyami  {Tirwtureof  llyosqfamus). — ^The  present  official 
tincture  is  weaker  than  formerly.  Hyoscyamus  is  verv  variable  in 
its  alkaloidal  content  and  some  of  the  commercial  article  is  of  poor 
quality,  hence  the  assayed  drug  alone  should  be  used  for  making  the 
tincture.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tinc- 
ture of  hyoscyamus,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.0055  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.0075  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

nnetara  lodi  {Tincture  of  Iodine), — The  solution  of  the  iodine  in  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  materially  facilitates 
the_  preparation  of  the  tmcture.  The  addition  of  potassium  iodide 
serves  a  double  purpose;  it  is  made  mainly  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
letard,  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  and  thus  maintains  the  iodine 
strength  of  the  tincture,  and  it  also  prevents  precipitation  when  the 
tincture  is  mixed  with  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  when  assayed,  shall  contain  not  less  than  6.5  Gms.  nor  more  than 
7.5  Gms.  of  iodine  and  not  less  than  4.5  Gms.  nor  more  than  5.5  Gms. 
of  potassium  iodide. 

Tinetara  Kino  (Tincture  of  Kino). — In  order  to  better  protect  this 
tincture  against  gelatinization  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place, 
in  well-stoppered  small  vials  of  1-  or  2-oz.  capacity,  thus  obviating 
frequent  exposure  to  air. 

Tinetara  Lactacarii  {Tincture  of  Lactucarium), — ^The  object  of  treat- 
ing the  lactucarium  with  purified  petroleum  benzin  is  to  remove 
lactucerin  and  caoutchouc-like  matters,  the  active  principles,  lactucin, 
latucic  acid,  and  lactucopicrin,  not  being  affected  by  that  liquid.  In 
order  finally  to  get  rid  of  all  benzin  odor,  the  residue  should  be  dried 
in  a  current  of  warm  air.  The  subsequent  percolation  of  the  powder 
mixed  with  sand  presents  rjo  difficulty,  the  active  principles  being  all 
soluble  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  in  order  to  insure  complete  exhaustion, 
the  percolate  should  be  collected  very  slowly.  If  carefully  made  the 
tincture  is  miscible  with  glycerin  and  syrup  without  precipitation. 

Tinetara  Limiwia  Ckxrticis  {Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel), — This  tincture 
is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel  and  made 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  intended  to  replace  the  spirit  of  lemon  of 
former  pharmacopa*ias,  and  is  of  much  finer  flavor  than  the  latter. 

Tinetara  Bilosehi  {Tincture  of  Musk), — The  preliminary  maceration 
of  the  musk  with  water  for  twenty-four  hours  is  intendeil  to  facilitate 
the  extraction  of  the  active  odorous  principles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  finished  tincture  represents  0.05  (Jm.  of  musk  in  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)^  or  about  3^^  grains  in  a  fluidraclun,  which  latter  seems 
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always  be  made  from  assayed  seed  containing  not  less  than  0.45  per 
cent,  of  this  alkaloid.  The  Phannacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture,  when  assayed,  shall  >4eld  not  less  than  0.036 
Gm.  nor  more  than  0.44  Gm.  of  colchicine. 

Tinctura  Difitalis  {Tincture  oj  Digitalis). — ^The  menstruum  hereto- 
fore used  for  galenical  preparations  of  digitalis,  diluted  alcohol,  has 
been  found  not  to  preser\'e  the  therapeutic  value  of  these  preparations 
for  any  considerable  time,  and  hence  a  menstruum  50  per  cent,  stronger 
in  alcohol  is  now  directed,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  satisfactory'. 

While  the  Phannacopoeia  does  not  demand  that  tincture  of  digitalis 
shall  be  standardized,  it  states  that  if  assayed  biologically,  the  minimum 
lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.006  mil.  (or  Cc),  or  the 
equivalent  in  tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain,  for  each  gram 
of  body  weight  of  the  frog  used  in  the  experiment. 

Tinctura  Feni  Chloridi  {Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride). — ^When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  as  in  the 
official  process,  contraction  of  volume  occurs,  and  a  subsequent  addition 
of  alcohol  is  necessarj'  to  bring  the  finished  product  up  to  the  required 
volume;  furthermore,  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor  is  gradually 
developed,  due  to  chemical  reaction  between  the  acid  and  alcohol. 
The  pharmacopoeial  directions  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  three 
months  at  least  before  dispensing  it,  are  intended  to  insure  uniformity 
by  bringing  all  changes  to  completion,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  time  stated  Is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  \\Tien  tincture  of  ferric 
chloride  is  exposed  to  light,  the  iron  salt  is  slowly  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state,  the  color  of  the  tincture  gradually  changing  to  olive- 
bro\*Ti,  and  hence  it  should  be  kept  in  amber-colored  bottles. 

Since  the  official  solution  of  ferric  chloride  contains  about  30  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  salt,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  being 
given  as  1.30  at  25°  C  (77°  F.),  the  :J50  mils.\or  Cc.)  directed  for  the 
preparation  of  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture  will  contain  about 
130.5  Gms.t  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  tincture  is  given  as  1.000 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  will  contain  about  0.1365  Gm.  of 
the  anhydrous  salt. 

Tinctura  Gambir  Composita  {Compound  Tincture  of  Gambir,  also 
known  as  Tincture  of  Pale  Catechu). — ^The  official  tincture  has  a  reddish- 
brown  color  and  a  strongly  astringent  taste.  It  may  be  dispensed  when 
tincture  of  catechu  or  compound  tincture  of  catechu  is  prescribed. 
True  catechu  not  l)eing  available  in  the  market  any  longer,  gambir, 
also  known  as  pale  catechu,  is  now  used  in  its  stead. 

Tinctura  OentianaB  Composita  {Conijxnmd  Tincture  of  Gentian). — 
The  increased  alcoholic  strength  of  the  menstnuim  directed  in  the  last 
Phannaco]Ki»ia  having  failed  to  prevent  precipitation,  it  has  been 
reduce!  in  the  present  official  formula  and  glycerin  has  been  added 
with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

Tinctura  Hydrastis  (Tincture  of  IlydraMijf), — Although  hydrastfa 
contains  other  alkaloids  besides  hydrastine,  the  latter  is  considered 
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as  the  most  important  medicinally;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  while  berberine 
is  not.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
tincture,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.36  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.44  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  the  drug.  It  is  not 
miscible  with  aqueous  liquids  without  precipitation,  on  account  of 
the  resinous  matter  present. 

Tinctara  Hyoscyami  ( Tincture  of  Hyosqfamus), — ^The  present  official 
tincture  is  weaker  than  formerly.  Hyoscyamus  is  very  variable  in 
its  alkaloidal  content  and  some  of  the  commercial  article  is  of  poor 
quality,  hence  the  assayed  drug  alone  should  be  used  for  making  the 
tincture.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tinc- 
ture of  hyoscyamus,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.0055  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.0075  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

Tinetura  lodi  {Tincture  of  Iodine). — ^The  solution  of  the  iodine  in  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide  materially  facilitates 
the  preparation  of  the  tincture.  The  addition  of  potassium  iodide 
ser\'es  a  double  purpose;  it  is  made  mainly  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
retard,  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  and  thus  maintains  the  iodine 
strength  of  the  tincture,  and  it  also  prevents  precipitation  when  the 
tincture  is  mixed  with  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  when  assayed,  shall  contain  not  less  than  6.5  Gms.  nor  more  than 
7.5  Gms.  of  iodine  and  not  less  than  4.5  Gms.  nor  more  than  5.5  Gms. 
of  potassium  iodide. 

Tinetura  Kino  {Tinctrire  of  Kino). — In  order  to  better  protect  this 
tincture  against  gelatinization  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place, 
in  well-stoppered  small  vials  of  1-  or  2-oz.  capacity,  thus  obviating 
frequent  exposure  to  air. 

Tinetura  Laetacarii  {Tincture  of  Lactucarium): — ^The  object  of  treat- 
ing the  lactucarium  with  purified  petroleum  benzin  is  to  remove 
lactucerin  and  caoutchouc-like  matters,  the  active  principles,  lactucin, 
latucic  acid,  and  lactucopicrin,  not  being  affected  by  that  liquid.  In 
order  finally  to  get  rid  of  all  benzin  odor,  the  residue  should  be  dried 
in  a  current  of  warm  air.  The  subsequent  percolation  of  the  powder 
mixed  with  sand  presents  no  difficulty,  the  active  principles  being  all 
soluble  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  in  order  to  insure  complete  exhaustion, 
the  percolate  should  be  collected  very  slowly.  If  carefully  made  the 
tincture  is  miscible  with  glycerin  and  syrup  without  precipitation. 

Tinetura  limonis  Cortieis  {Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel). — ^This  tincture 
is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel  and  made 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  intended  to  replace  the  spirit  of  lemon  of 
former  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  of  much  finer  flavor  than  the  latter. 

Tinetura  Mosehi  {Tincture  of  Musk). — ^The  preliminary  maceration 
of  the  musk  with  water  for  twenty-four  hours  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  extraction  of  the  active  odorous  principles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  finished  tincture  represents  0.05  (im.  of  musk  in  each 
mil.  (or  Cc),  or  about  3^  grains  in  a  fluidraclun,  which  latter  seems 
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hardly  sufficient  for  an  average  dose;  as  an  antispasmodic,  musk  is 
frequently  given  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains. 

Tinctura  Nucis  Vomica  {Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica), — The  former 
directions  to  prepare  this  tincture  by  solution  of  standardized  extract 
of  nux  vomica  in  a  hydroalcoholic  menstruum  have  been  dropped  and 
percolation  of  the  crude  drug  with  a  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum 
is  now  directed.  Nux  vomica  containing  between  2.5  and  3  per  cent, 
of  total  alkaloids  should  be  used,  and  percolation  be  conducted  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  10  drops  per  minute.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  when 
assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.237  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.263  Cm. 
of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug.  The  official  tincture  has  a  yellowish 
color  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  becomes  opalescent  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Tinctura  Opii  {Tincture  of  Opium), — Opium  readily  yields  its  active 
constituents  to  water,  and  the  preliminary  treatment  of  the  coarse 
powder  with  hot  water  is  intended  to  facilitate  complete  exhaustion 
by  the  hydroalcoholic  menstruum  used  subsequently.  The  present 
tincture  is  slightly  weaker  than  that  formerly  official,  and  contains 
10  milligrams  of  anhydrous  morphine  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc).  This 
change  was  made  to  bring  our  official  tincture  of  opium  into  conformity 
with  the  strength  prescribed  by  the  International  Protocol  adopted 
by  all  the  nations  party  to  the  International  Conference  at  Brussels 
in  1902.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture 
of  opium,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.95  Gm.  nor  more 
than  1.1  Gm.  of  anhydrous  morphine.  The  tincture  has  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  color  and  the  characteristic  narcotic  odor  and  bitter  taste  of 
opium.  The  name  laudanum  is  officially  applied  to  tincture  of  opium 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  as  such  it  was  at  one  time  frequently  sold 
indiscriminately  to  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  but  fortu- 
nately this  very  censurable  practice  has  come  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Government  by  enactment  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Law  by 
Congress  in  1914. 

Tinctura  Opii  Deodorati  {Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium), — In  order 
to  deprive  opium  of  its  peculiar  nauseating  principle,  to  which  the 
characteristic  odor  of  the  drug  is  due,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that 
a  concentrated  infusion  of  opium  shall  be  treated  with  two  successive 
portions  of  purified  petroleum  benzin.  This  plan  is  preferable  to  the 
more  annoying  treatment  with  ether  formerly  used,  because  no 
emulsion  is  formed  and  the  benzin  can  be  easily  separated  from  the 
aqueous  fluid.  Other  methwls  for  deodorizing  infusions  of  opium  have 
been  suggested  at  different  times,  and  the  following,  less  troublesome 
than  the  benzin  treatment  and  equally  efficacious,  has  been  found  ver>' 
satisfactory  by  the  author  and  many  others.  It  was  first  suggested 
by  F.  T.  Gordon  in  IIKK).  An  infusion  obtained  by  exhausting  100  Gms. 
of  granulate<l  opium  with  water  is  concentrated  to  500  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
and  heated  to  at)out  82°  C.  (179.()°  F.);  150  Gms.  of  paraffin,  melting 
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at  about  50®  C.  (122®  F.),  are  now  added  in  small  pieces,  and  when 
liquefied  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  or  shaken  for  ten  minutes 
until  the  paraffin  no  longer  seems  to  darken  in  color.  After  cooling 
the  hardened  crust  of  paraffin  is  broken,  the  deodoriaed  liquid  poured 
off,  and  the  dish  and  under  side  of  the  paraffin  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  the  washings  being  added  to  the  decanted  liquid.  The  mixture 
is  filtered  through  paper  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  a  volume  of 
75()  mils,  (or  Cc.)  by  washing  the  filter  with  small  quantities  of  water, 
after  which  2(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol  are  added;  the  liquid  is  then 
assayed  and  adjusted  so  that  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  shall  contain  10  milli- 
grams of  anhydrous  morphine.  The  Pharmacopoeia  makes  the  same 
requirement  for  this  tincture  as  for  tinctiu^  of  opium,  when  assayed. 

Neither  the  treatment  with  purified  petroleum  benzin.  nor  that 
with  paraffin,  removes  any  narcotine  from  the  concentrated  infusion 
of  opium,  which  is  soluble,  however,  in  ether,  and  which  by  many  is 
considered  an  important  constituent  of  the  drug. 

Tincture  of  deodorized  opium  is  of  lighter  color  than  the  ordinary 
tincture  of  opium  and  without  the  disagreeable  narcotic  odor  of  the 
latter,  but  is  directed  to  be  of  the  same  morphine  strength. 

Tinctora  Physostigmatis  (Tincture  of  Physostigma,  also  known  as 
Tincture  of  Calabar  Bean), — On  account  of  the  fatty  and  resinous 
matter  present  in  calabar  bean,  strong  alcohol  is  a  better  menstruum 
for  preparing  the  tincture  than  a  hydro-alcoholic  mixture.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc),  when  assayed  shall 
yield  not  less  than  0.013  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.017  Gm.  of  physostigma 
alkaloids;  ether  alone  being  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  liberated  alkaloids, 
only  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  will  be  determined,  consisting  chiefly 
of  physostigmine,  calabarine  being  insoluble  in  ether. 

Tincture  of  physostigma  is  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  color,  and 
should  be  preserved  in  small,  well  stoppered  bottles,  protected  from 
light,  on  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  alkaloidal  salts,  when  in 
solution,  to  the  influence  of  air  and  light. 

Tinctora  Qaassi»  {Tincture of  Quassia). — While  water  alone  will 
extract  all  the  medicinal  virtues  of  quassia,  a  hydro-alcoholic  men- 
strum  is  prescribed  and  is  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  tincture, 
which  has  a  light  brownish-yellow  color  and  a  i)ersistently  bitter  taste. 
It  differs  from  most  bitter  tinctures  in  not  being  colored  black  or  green 
by  addition  of  ferric  salts,  since  it  contains  no  tannin. 

Tinctora  Sangoinaris  {Tincture  of  Sanguinaria,  also  kno\Mi  as 
Tincture  of  Bloodroot), — ^The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  jxt  cent. 
by  volume  of  the  intended  finished  product)  to  the  menstruum  not 
only  facilitates  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloidal  constituents  of  the 
drug,  but  also  materially  improves  the  stability  of  the  tincture. 

Tinctora  Scillse  ( Tincture  of  Squill). — A  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum 
is  directed  for  the  puriK)se  of  avoiding  solution  of  much  mucilaginous 
and  saccharine  matter,  and  maceration  for  forty-eight  hours  before 
percolation  is  I)egun  facilitates  extraction  of  the  active  principles. 
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While  the  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  direct  standardization  for  tincture 
of  squill,  it  states  that,  if  assayed  biologically,  the  minimum  lethal 
dose  should  not  be  greater  than  0.006  mil.  (or  Cc),  or  the  equivalent 
in  tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain  for  each  gram  of  body 
weight  of  the  frog  used  in  the  experiment. 

Tinctura  Stramonii  {Tincture  of  Stramonium). — Since  stramoniiun 
leaves  vary  somewhat  in  their  alkaloidal  content,  the  tincture  should 
be  made  from  leaves  which  have  been  assayed,  in  order  to  insure  the 
full  amount  of  alkaloids  in  the  finished  product,  which  is  0.00025  Gm. 
in  each  mil.  (or  Cc).  Tincture  of  stramonium  has  a  greenish-brpwn 
color  and  a  peculiar  odor  reminding  somewhat  of  belladonna  leaves, 
but  more  pronounced. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of 
stramonium,  when  assaved,  shall  vield  not  less  than  0.0225  Gm.  nor 
more  than  0.0275  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

Tinctura  Strophanthi  {Tincture  of  Strophanthus). — In  order  to  free 
the  powdered  seed  from  all  fatty  matter,  percolation  with  purified 
petroleum  l)enzin  is  directed,  which  makes  possible  a  permanently 
clear  tincture  by  subsequent  percolation  with  alcohol;  the  benzin 
in  no  wise  affects  the  active  constituents  of  the  drug. 

While  the  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  require  standardization  of  tinc- 
ture of  strophanthus,  it  states  that  if  assayed  biologically,  the  minimum 
lethal  dose  of  the  tincture  should  not  be  greater  than  0.0006  mils. 
(or  Cc.)  or  the  equivalent  in  tincture  of  0.0000005  Gm.  of  ouabain 
for  each  gram  of  body  weight  of  the  frog  used  in  the  experiment. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis  {Tincture  of  Ginger), — ^The  official  tincture  is 
directed  to  be  made  from  Jamaica  ginger.  It  is  often  called  for  as 
Eisseiwe  of  Ginger,  The  Pharmacopa»ia  requires  that  if  10  Gms.  of 
the  tincture  be  evaporated  to  dr>iiess  in  a  tared  dish  on  a  waterbath, 
not  more  than  2  per  cent.  (0.2  Gm.)  of  residue  should  remain,  and  if 
this  residue  be  treateil  with  20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  cold  distilled  water, 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  it  should  dissolve.  A  qualitative  test 
is  also  given  for  the  possible  presence  of  capsicum  or  similar  pungent 
substitute,  depending  upon  the  taste  of  the  residue  obtained  by  boiling 
the  dry  residue  from  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  ginger  with  5  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  for 
thirty  miimtes,  evaporating  the  alcohol,  agitating  with  50  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  filtering,  shaking  the  filtrate  oilt  with  25  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ether  spontaneously,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  from  the  center  of  a  watch  glass;  the  taste  should  be 
caniphoraceous,  but  not  bitingly  pungent. 

Tinctura  Vanill»  (Tincture  of  Vanilla). — ^This  tincture  has  been 
dr()])i)ed  from  the  Pharinaco])(iMa,  but  a  formula  for  its  preparation 
is  given  in  the  Xatiomil  Formulary;  the  strength  of  the  tincture  is 
the  same  as  fonnerly  and  the  directions  for  making  it  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  last  Pharmacopa^a.  It  is  freijuently  called  Extract  of 
Vanilla,  although  many  of  the  commercial  extracts  of  vanilla  do  not 
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correspond  to  this  preparation,  a  large  number  being  colored  solutions 
of  vanillin  or  vanillin  and  coumarin  in  alcohol  and  water,  or  mixtures 
of  such  solutions  with  tincture  of  vanilla,  which  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  tincture  made  from  the  bean  by  the  following 
method:  Evaporate  some  of  the  extract  of  vanilla  on  a  waterbath 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol,  make  up  the  original  volume  by  addition 
of  water,  and  acidify  with  acetic  acid;  a  reddish-broA^Ti  precipitate 
of  resin  will  form  in  the  case  of  an  extract  made  from  the  bean,  while 
absence  of  such  resin  will  indicate  that  it  was  a  solution  of  vanillin 
or  perhaps  of  vanillin  and  coumarin.  The  filtrate  from  such  resin, 
in  the  case  of  the  official  tincture,  should  give  a  copious  precipitate 
upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate.  In  case  the  extract 
was  made  partly  from  vanilla  bean  and  partly  from  synthetic  vanillin, 
the  amount  of  precipitate  must  be  compared  with  that  obtained  from 
a  like  quantity  of  extract  kno\*Ti  to  be  made  from  bean  only. 

It  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind  that,  since  tincture  of  vanilla  is  used 
altogether  as  a  flavoring  agent,  the  flavor  will  be  much  improved  by 
age,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  finished  product  aside  for  six 
months  or  longer  before  using. 

TinctnnB  AtheresB  {Ethereal  Tinctures), — ^The  National  Formulary 
directs  that  when  not  othem'ise  stated,  ethereal  tinctures  shall  be 
made  by  percolating  100  Gms.  of  the  drug,  properly  comminuted, 
with  sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  ether  3  volumes 
to  produce  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate. 

Tmctnrsa  Medicamentomm  Becentiiim  {Tinctures  of  Fresh  Drugs). — 
According  to  the  National  Formulary  these  tinctures  should  be  made 
by  macerating  500  Gms.  of  the  fresh  drug,  cut,  bruised  or  crushed, 
with  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol  for  fourteen  days,  then  strongly 
expressed  and  the  liquid  filtered. 

These  tinctures  can,  of  course,  only  be  made  from  such  plants  as 
grow  in  this  country,  and  must  vary  in  quality  according  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  present  in  the  drug;  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  menstruum 
prevents  the  solution  of  much  inert  matter,  and  insures  the  presence 
in  the  finished  product  of  all  constituents  soluble  in  a  strongly  alcoholic 
fluid. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
WINES  AND  VINEGARS. 


These  two  classes  of  preparations  are  but  little  used  by  physicians, 
In  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  and  their  number  has  been 
gradually  diminished.  The  present  Pharmacopoeia  has  dropped  all 
wines  and  recognizes  but  1  vinegar. 


WINES. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  recognizes  wines  as  official  prepara- 
tions but  those  formerly  official  have  been  transferred  to  the  National 
Formulary,  since  some  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  prescribed  occasionally 
by  physicians. 

The  National  Formulary  directs  only  sherry  wine  as  a  mentruum 
in  the  preparation  of  medicated  wines,  which  in  a  number  of  cases  is 
fortified  by  the  addition  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  in  order 
to  insure  stability  of  the  solutions,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
While  red  wine  as  a  rule  contains  considerable  quantities  of  tannin, 
sherry  wine  is  comparatively  free  from  it,  but  if  a  test  with  ferric 
chloride  solution  shows  appreciable  darkening  of  color,  the  wine 
should  be  treated  as  directed  below. 

The  process  of  freeing  wines  from  tannin  is  termed  detannating  them, 
and  is  a  very  simple  operation.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  add  ^  ounce 
of  gelatin  in  No.  40  or  No.  60  powder  to  1  gallon  of  the  wine,  and 
agitate  occasionally  during  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  then 
filter.  The  operation  is  preferably  carried  out  during  cold  weather  or 
in  a  cold  apartment,  as  heat  will  cause  the  gelatin  to  dissolve,  and  the 
maceration  must  \ye  continued  until  a  small  portion  of  the  wine  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution  shows  no  darkening  of  color, 
(lelatin  in  large  pieces  is  not  suitable,  especially  with  wines  contain- 
ing much  taimin,  since  the  newly  formeil  tannate  of  gelatin  will  l)e 
deiK)sited  on  the  surface  and  prevent  further  intimate  contact  of  the 
gelatin  with  the  wine.  As  the  removal  of  tannin  from  wine  in  no  way 
interferes  with  its  quality — alcoholic  strength  and  aroma  remaining 
the  simie,  and  only  coloring  matter  l)eing  lost — a  supply  of  detannated 
wine  should  be  kept  on  hand,  for  it  recjuires  very  little  more  labor  to 
detainiate  a  gallon  than  a  pint. 

The  alcohol  content  of  wine  varies  from  10  per  cent,  to  1.')  \)er  cent., 
and  sometimes  20  per  cent.,  and  may  he  detennined  by  the  method 
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given  in  the  last  Pharmacopceia,  as  follows:  Take  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  wine  at  15.0°  C.  (60°  F.),  evaporate  a  carefully  measured  portion 
of  it,  in  a  tared  capsule,  to  one-third  of  its  weight,  cool  and  restore  the 
original  volume  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  again  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  at  15.G°  C.  (60°  F.);  the  difference  between  the 
two  specific  gravities  subtracted  from  1.000  indicates  the  specific 
gravity  of  an  alcohol  containing  the  same  percentage  of  absolute 
alcohol  as  the  wine,  the  corresponding  percentage  being  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  alcoholometric  tables  published  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Suppose  the  wine  before  evaporation  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.9930,  and  after  evaporation  and  addition  of  water,  1.0098:  then 
l.(K)98  —  0.9930  =  0.0168,  and  1.000  —  0.0168  =  0.9832;  by  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  it  is  found  that  alcohol  of  0.9832  specific  gravity  at 
15.()°  C.  (60°  F.)  contains  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  by  weight,  or 
between  12  and  13  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  Medicated  Wines  of  the  National  Formulary. — Of  the 
15  medicated  wines  recognized,  4  are  made  by  percolation,  and  11  by 
solution  of  the  medicinal  agent  in  the  menstruum.  Three  of  the 
wines  are  directed  to  be  standardized  to  a  definite  alkaloidal  content. 


Made  by  Percolation, 


Latin  name. 

Vinum  Aurantii  Com 
|X)6itum  (Wixir  Au 
rantii  Compositum) 


-  < 


English  name. 

'  Compound  Wine 
of  Orange  (Com- 
pound Elixir  of 
Orange) 


Vinum  Colchici  Cormi 


Wine    of    Colchi- 
cum  Corm(Wine 
of    Colchicum 
Root)    . 


Vinum  Fraxini  Ameri- 
camc 


{ 


Wine     of     White 
Ash 


Vinum    Pruni    Virgin- 
ians      .... 


{ 


Wine      of 
Cherry 


Wild 


Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  percolating  a  mixture  of 
bitter  orange  peel,  absinthium, 
menyanthes  leaves,  cascarilla,  cin- 
namon, and  gentian,  all  in  No. 
40  powder,  and  potassium  car- 
.      bonate  with  sherry  wine. 

Made  by  percolating  colchicum 
conn,  in  No.  30  powder,  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol,  15  volumes, 
and  sherry  wine,  85  volumes.  The 
wine  is  assayeci  and  required  to 
contain  not  less  than  0.126  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.154  Gm.  of  col- 
chicine in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Made  by  macerating  white  ash  bark 
in  Xo.  40  powder  with  8herr>'  wine, 
fortified  with  alcohol,  for  3  days, 
and  then  percolating,  using  suffi- 
cient menstruum  to  make  up  the 
required  volume. 

Made  by  macerating  wild  cherry  in 
No.  40  iH)wder  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  for  4  hours,  then 
packing  in  a  percolator,  saturating 
with  a  mixture  of  sherry  wine  and 
alcohol,  and  again  macerating 
for  12  hours.  Percolation  is  then 
allowed  to  go  on  until  a  j)ro8cribed 
quantity  of  i)orcolate  has  been 
coIIccte<l,  in  which  sugar  is  dis- 
solve! I.  The  mixture  is  finally 
filtered  with  the  aid  of  purified 
talc. 
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Made  by  Simple  Solution, 


Latin  name. 


Vinum  Antimonii 


EngUBh  name. 


Wine  of  Antimony 


Vinum  Camis 


Wine  of  Beef 


Vinum  Camis  et  Ferri  ^ 


'  Wine  of  Beef  and 
Iron  (Beef, 
Wine,  and  Iron) 


Vinum  Colchici  Semi- 
nis 


rWine    of    Colchi- 
\     cum  Seed  . 


Vinum  Ferri    . 


•  • 


'  Wine      of      Iron 
(Wine    of    Cit- 
^     rate  of  Iron)  . 


Vinum  Ferri  Amarum 


r  Bitter     Wine     of 
\     Iron     .     .     , 


Vinum  Ipccacuanh^D         Wine  of  Ipecac  .    < 


Vinum  Pepsini  Wine  of  Pepsin 


Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  adding  a  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  antimony  and  potassium 
tartrate  to  sheny  wine.  Each  Cc. 
contains  0.004  Gm.  of  antimony 
and  potassium  tartrate. 

Made  by  dissolving  extract  of  beef 
in  hot  water,  adding  syrup  and 
then  compound  spirit  of  orange 
and  alcohol,  previously  mixed, 
and  finally  sufficient  sherry  wane 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 
After  2  days,  the  mixture  is  filtered. 

Made  like  the  preceding  preparation, 
except  that  after  addition  of  the 
syrup,  compound  spirit  of  orange 
and  alcohol,  a  solution  of  iron  and 
ammonium  citrate  in  sherry  wine 
is  added  and  when  the  required 
volume  has  been  made  up,  the 
liquid,  if  acid,  is  neutralized  with 
ammonia  water,  added  drop  by 
(imp.  After  2  days,  the  mixture 
is  filtered. 

Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  col- 
chicum  seed,  alcohol  and  sherry 
wine,  and  alter  2  days  filtering 
the  mixture.  The  wine  is  required 
to  contain  not  less  than  0.036  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.044  Gm.  of  col- 
chicine in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Made  by  dissolving  iron  and  am- 
monium citrate  in  sherry  wine, 
adding  to  this  solution  syrup  and 
tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  and 
finiilly  sufficient  sherry  wine  to 
make  up  the  requirc<i  volume. 
It  should  be  filt<»red  after  2  days' 
rest. 

Made  by  dissolving  iron  and  quinine 
citrate  in  sherr>'  wino,  mining  to 
this  solution  syrup  and  tincture 
of  sweet  orange  ixh?1,  and  finally 
sufficient  sherrj*  wine  to  make  up 
the  required  volume.  It  should 
be  filtered  after  2  days. 

Made  bv  mixing  fluidextract  of  ipe- 
cac, sherry  wine  and  alcohol,  and 
aftei  2  days  filtering  the  mixture. 
The  wine  is  recjuired  to  contain 
not  less  than  O.lsO  Gm.  nor  more 
than  0.220  (an.  of  the  alkaloids 
of  iptTiic  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Made  by  adding  glyt^erite  of  pe])6in 
to  a  mixture  of  sherr>'  wine  and 
alcohol.  As  |)epsin  is  apt  to  lose 
its  activity  if  in  contact  with  alco- 
holic fluids  for  some  time,  it  is 
l>est  to  make  this  wine  extem- 
l)oraneously. 
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lAtiniuune. 


Vinum  Picis 


English  name. 


Wine  of  Tar 


Vinum    Pnini    Virgin- f  Ferrated  Wine  of 
ians  Ferratum       .    \     Wild  Cherry  .    ' 


Vinum  Rhei  Composi-  f  Compound    Wine  ^ 
•  turn \     of  Rhubarb     . 


Method  of  preparation. 

'  Made  by  macerating  well  washed 
tar  with  fortified  sherry  wine  and 
pumice  for  4  hours,  then  filtering 
and  passing  enough  sherry  wine 
through  the  filter  to  make  up  the 
required  volume. 

*  Made  by  adding  tincture  of  citro- 
chloride  of  iron  to  wine  of  wild 

cherry. 

*  Made  ov  mixing  fluidextract  of 
rhubarb,  fluidextract  of  bitter 
orange  peel,  tincture  of  carda- 
mom ana  sugar  with  sherry  wine, 
and  agitating  until  solution  is 
effectedf. 


VINEGARS. 

The  valuable  solvent  as  well  as  preservative  properties  of  diluted 
acetic  acid  were  at  one  tinie  employed  for  a  larger  class  of  preparations 
than  at  present,  of  which  the  vinegar  of  squill  alone  is  now  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  official  diluted  acetic  acid  is  made  by  mix- 
ing 1  part  of  36  per  cent,  acetic  acid  with  5  parts  of  water,  and  contains, 
therefore,  6  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid. 


Vinegars  Recognized  in  the  Pharmacopceia  and  National 

Formulary. 


lAtin  name. 


Aoetum  Aromaticum 
Nat.  Form. 


EnsUsh  name. 


Aromatic  Vinegar 


Acetum  Opii  .     . 
Nat.  Form. 


Acetum  Scillie 
U.  S.  P. 


Vinegar  of  Opium 


Vinegar  of  S(]uiII 


^  Method  of  preparation. 

A  solution  of  the  oils  of  lavender, 
rosemary,  juni{)er,  peppermint, 
cinnamon,  lemon  and  cloves  in 
alcohol,  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acitl  and  water.  The 
mixture  is  set  aside  for  8  days 
and  filterctl. 

Made  by  macerating  granulated 
opium,  p)wdered  nutmeg  and 
sugar  with  diluted  acetic  acid 
for  7  days  and  then  i)ercolating 
the  mixture,  enough  diluted  acetic 
acid  l>cing  finally  jwured  on  the 
dregs  to  make  up  the  required 
volume  of  percolate. 

Made  by  macerating  squill,  in 
coarse  fwwdcr,  with  dilutiHl  ace- 
tic acid  for  7  davs,  with  frequent 
stirring,  after  which  the  mixture 
is  straincMl  and  the  dregs  washed 
with  sufficient  acetic  acid  to  make 
up  the  required  volume.  • 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
FLUIDEXTRACTS. 

The  term  fluidextract,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  applied  to 
concentrated  alcoholic  or  hydroalcoholic  solutions  of  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, which  are  permanent  and  represent  all  the  active  virtues  of 
the  drugs  from  which  they  are  made;  they  are  officially  recognized 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzeriand,  differing  but  sUghtly  in  strength  in  the 
five  countries. 

Fluidextracts,  or  liquid  extracts,  as  they  are  called  in  Great  Britain, 
were  first  introduced  about  1832.  Prior  to  1847  little  interest  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  this  class  of  preparations  in  the  United  States, 
only  3  fluidextracts  being  on  record  as  in  use  at  that  time — namely, 
those  of  senna,  valerian,  and  rhubarb;  from  that  time  forward  fluid- 
extracts  grew  in  favor,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  gave  working 
formulas  for  7  concentrated  solutions,  of  which,  however,  only  1 
(valerian)  is  deserving  of  the  title  of  fluidextract  in  the  present 
definition  of  that  term;  2  were  oleoresins  (cubebs  and  black  pepper), 
and  4  concentrated  s>Tups  (rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  senna,  and  spigelia 
and  senna).  In  1860  the  number  of  fluidextracts  officially  recognized 
was  increased  to  25,  in  1870  to  46,  in  1880  to  79,  in  1890  to  88,  in  1900 
reduced  to  85,  and  in  the  present  (ninth)  revision  of  the  Pharma- 
cop<ria  still  further  reduced  to  49.  Besides  these  a  large  number  of 
unofficial  fluidextracts  are  annually  produced,  and  this  class  of  prepa- 
rations must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  galenicals  used  by 
physicians. 

Prior  to  1880  the  strength  of  fluidextracts,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Pliannacoixria,  was  1  grain  of  drug  to  1  minim  of  fluidextract;  since 
that  time  the  phamiacopoeial  strength  is  based  upon  the  relation  of  the 
metric  measures  of  weight  and  capacity,  so  that  any  weight  of  a  given 
drug  is  to  be  converted  into  a  fluidextract  having  the  bulk  of  the 
same  weight  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or,  in  other  words, 
1  (im.  of  the  drug  is  represented  by  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract. 
Tlie  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  fluidextracts  of  aconite,  belladonna 
.  root,  cinchona,  colchicum  seed,  hydrastis,  hyoscyamus,  guarana, 
il)ecac,  nux  vomica,  pilocarpus,  and  stramonium,  all  of  which  are 
(lirected  to  be  standardized  to  definite  alkaloidal  strength.  British 
liquid  extracts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  belladonna,  cinchona, 
hydrastic,  ipecac,  licorice,  nux  vomica,  and  opium,  are  made  of  the 
same  strength  as  our  own  fluidextracts;  the  alkaloidal  liquid  extracts 
are  also  staiidanlized  to  a  definite  alkaloid  content.  In  France, 
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Germany,  and  Switzerland  each  Gm.  of  drug  is  represented  by  1  Gm. 
of  fluidextract,  the  relation  being  weight  for  weight. 

All  the  official  fluidextracts  are  directed  to  be  prepared  by  percola- 
tion, a  menstruum  uniform  in  alcoholic  strength  being  employed 
during  the  process  of  exhaustion.  WTien,  however,  glycerin  is  used 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  menstruum,  percolation  is  continued 
and  finished  with  a  liquid  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength,  but  not  mixed 
with  glycerin.  By  evaporating  the  weak  percolate  to  a  soft  extract, 
most  of  the  water  is  also  expelled,  and  the  comparatively  small  portion 
remaining  with  the  extract  will  occasion  but  a  slight  change  in  the 
menstruum  of  the  reser\'ed  portion,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
best  solvent  for  the  extractive  matter;  finally,  the  addition  of  fresh 
menstruum  will  not  change  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  liquid. 

The  official  directions  for  the  preparation  of  fluidextracts  are 
intended  for  the  quantity  of  drug  designated  in  the  formulas,  and  must 
of  necessity  often  be  modified  by  manufacturers  who  operate  upon 
hundreds  of  pounds  at  one  time;  fineness  of  powder,  degree  of  packing, 
and  rate  of  percolation  must  be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  material  in 
hand.  Manufacturers  in  some  cases  resort  to  repeated  maceration  and 
expression  instead  of  percolation. 

All  fluidextracts,  no  matter  how  carefully  made,  will  begin  to 
deposit  soon  after  they  are  completed,  and  this  precipitation  will 
continue  for  a  varj'ing  length  of  time.  The  menstruum  dissolves 
certain  extractive  principles  which  it  is  incapable  of  retaining  in 
perfect  solution  aftem^ard  under  changes  of  temperature,  and  thus 
far  no  method  is  known  to  prevent  entirely  such  separation,  which  is 
augmented  by  exposure  to  light,  air,  and  heat.  Fluidextracts  prepared 
without  heat  are  less  prone  to  deposit  than  when  made  by  the  official 
process,  and  in  these  the  amount  of  precipitate  is  often  very  trifling; 
happily,  frequent  examinations  of  precipitates  in  fluidextracts  have 
disclosed  the  facts  that  they  consist  chiefly  of  inert  extractive  matter, 
and  therefore  do  not  affect  the  medicinal  value  of  the  preparation. 
All  freshly  made  fluidextracts  should  be  set  aside  in  well  stoppered 
glass  vessels,  in  dark  and  moderately  cool  places,  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months,  before  filtering  and  bottling  them;  this  plan  is 
universally  followed  by  large  manufacturers,  and  explains  the  absence, 
in  many  cases,  of  appreciable  deposits.  Decantation  is  preferable  to 
filtering  in  large  operations,  as  there  is  less  loss  of  alcohol;  the  li(]uid 
b  allowed  to  precipitate  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  stopcock  arranged 
a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  those  fluidextracts  which  are  to  be  standanlized  to 
contain  a  definite  quantity  of  alkaloid  in  every  milliliter,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia does  not  direct  the  finished  jyoduct  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
volume  of  KKX)  mils.  After  dissolving  the  soft  extract,  obtained  by 
evaporation  of  the  weak  percolate,  in  the  reserve  portion,  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  then  assayed;  from  the 
results  thus  obtained,  the  amount  of  alkaloids  in  the  remainder  of  the 
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liquid  is  calculated,  and  sufficient  menstruum  is  added  to  bring  the 
fluidextract  up  to  the  required  standard.  This  modification  applies 
to  fluidextracts  made  by  either  Process  A  or  Process  B.  In  the  case 
of  fluidextracts  made  by  Proeess  C  a  diflerent  modification  is  ordered, 
only  420  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate  being  collected  from  the  third 
portion  of  drugs  instead  of  the  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  directed  in  the 
process;  this  percolate  is  mixed  with  the  two  portions  of  percolate 
previously  reserved,  a  sample  of  the  mixture  is  then  assayed  and  the 
alkaloidal  content  of  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  having  been  calculated, 
the  proper  volume  is  adjusted  by  addition  of  menstruum. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  finished  fluidextracts  is  not  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  menstrua  employed,  which  fact  is  due  to  loss 
by  evaporation  during  manufacture,  variations  in  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  air-dried  drugs  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air; 
hence  if  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  finished  product  is  wanted, 
it  must  be  determined  by  distillation,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  classifies  the  official  fluidextracts  according 
to  the  menstruum  employed  for  extraction  of  the  drug  and  the 
particular  process  of  manuiPacture  used,  thus: 

Class  A.  This  includes  those  fluidextracts  made  by  the  usual 
process  of  percolation  with  an  alcoholic  or  hydroalcoholic  menstruum, 
namely,  the  fluidextracts  of  belladonna  root,  buchu,  cannabb,  cimici- 
fuga,  colchicum  seed,  digitalis,  eriodictyon,  eucalyptus,  gelsemium, 
gentian,  grindelia,  guarana,  hyoscyamus,  nux  vomica,  pilocarpus 
podophyllum,  rhubarb,  sabal,  sarsaparilla,  senna,  spigelia,  stavisagria, 
stillingia,  sumbul,  veratrum  viride,  viburnum  prunifolium,  xantho- 
xylum,  and  zingiber. 

The  official  process  of  manufacture  for  this  class  directs-  that  the 
powdered  drug  be  moistened  with  sufficient  of  the  prescribed  men- 
struum to  dampen  it  uniformly  and  to  so  maintain  it  after  six  hours' 
maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  The  damp  drug  is  then  packed 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator  (more  or  less  firmly  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  drug)  and  enough  menstruum  is  poured  on  to  thoroughly 
saturate  the  powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  the  lower  orifice  is  closed,  the 
percolator  closely  covered  and  the  drug  allowed  to  macerate  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  Percolation  is  then  allowed  to  proceed  slowly,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  10  drops  per  minute,  until  S60  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  per- 
colate have  been  collected  for  every  1000  Gms.  of  drug  used,  fresh 
menstruum  being  gradually  added  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant 
layer  of  liquid  above  the  column  of  drug  hi  the  percolator.  This 
first  i>erc()late  is  set  aside  as  reserve  tincture  and  percolation  then 
continued  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  20  drops  per  minute  until  the  drug 
is  exhausted,  fresh  menstruum  l)eing  supplied  as  before.  The  alcohol 
is  recovere<l  from  the  weak  percolate,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  extract  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  C. 
and  dissolved  in  the  reserve  tincture.    Finally  sufficient  menstruum 
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is  added  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  every 
1000  Gms.  of  drug  used,  or  the  proper  volume  required  as  shown 
by  the  assay  standard.    The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation. 

Class  B.  This  includes  those  fluidextracts  in  which  glycerin  or  an 
acid  is  used  in  extracting  the  drug,  two  menstrua  being  successively 
used.  Menstruum  I  contains  the  glycerin  or  acid  in  definite  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  drug;  Menstruum  II  consists  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  to  be  used  for  completing  the  extraction  of  the  drug.  To 
this  class  belong  the  fluidextracts  of  cinchoha,  ergot,  hydrastis,  ipecac, 
lobelia,  pomegranate,  quebracho,  rose,  compound  sarsaparilla,  taraxa- 
cum, and  uva  ursi. 

The  official  process  of  manufacture  for  this  class  directs  that  the 
powdered  drug  be  moistened  with  sufficient  of  the  prescribed 
Menstruum  I  to  dampen  it  uniformly  and  to  so  maintain  it  after  six 
hours'  maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  The  damp  drug  is  then 
packed  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  the  remainder  of  Menstruum  I 
is  poured  on  and,  when  this  has  just  disappeared  from  the  surface, 
Menstruum  II  is  gradually  added,  a  layer  of  liquid  being  constantly 
maintained  above  the  drug.  When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the 
percolator,  the  lower  orifice  is  closed,  the  percolator  closely  covered 
and  the  drug  allowed  to  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours."  Percolation 
b  then  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  10  drops  per 
minute,  Menstruum  II  being  added  as  required,  until  850  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  percolate  have  been  collected  for  every  1000  Gms.  used. 
This  is  set  aside  as  reserve  tincture  and  percolation  continued  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  20  drops  per  minute,  until  the  drug  is  exhausted, 
Menstruum  II  being  supplied  as  before.  The  alcohol  is  recovered 
from  the  weak  percolate,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  extract  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  ()0°  C.  and  dissolved 
in  the  reserve  tincture.  Finally  sufficient  Menstruum  II  is  added 
to  bring  the  volume  up  to  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  every  1000  Gms.  of 
drug  employed,  or  the  proper  volume  required  as  sho\\Ti  by  the  assay 
standard.    The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  agitation. 

Class  C.  This  class  includes  more  especially  the  fluidextracts  of 
drugs  containing  volatile  ingredients  or  constituents  likely  to  be 
injured  by  exposure  to  heat,  thus:  the  fluidextracts  of  aconite,  aromatic 
powder  and  bitter  orange  peel. 

The  official  pnK*ess  of  manufacture  for  this  class  of  fluidextracts  is 
designated  as  that  of  fractional  or  divided  percolation,  and  may  be  used 
as  an  alternative  process  for  the  fluidextracts  mentioned  in  Class  A. 
1000  Gms.  of  the  drug  are  divided  into  three  parts  of  5(K)  Gms.,  300 
Gms.  and  200  Gms.,  respectively.  The  first  portion  (500  Gms.)  is 
moistened  with  sufficient  of  the  prescribed  menstruum  to  dampen  the 
drug  uniformly  and  so  maintain  it  after  six  hours*  maceration  in  a 
tightly  covered  vessel.  It  is  then  packed  in  a  cylindrical  i)ercolator, 
sufficient  menstruum  being  poured  on  to  saturate  the  powder  and 
leave  a  stratum  of  liquid  above  it.    When  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
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from  the  percolator,  the  lower  orifice  is  closed,  the  percolator  closely 
covered,  and  the  drug  allowed  to  macerate  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Percolation  is  then  allowed  to  go  on  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  10  drops 
per  minute,  menstruum  being  gradually  poured  on  to  maintain  a 
constant  layer  above  the  drug.  The  first  20()  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  per- 
colate are  set  aside  as  a  reserve  and  percolation  continued  until  1500 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  additional  percolate  have  been  collected  in  successive 
portions  of  )^()0  mils,  (or  Cc.)  each.  (To  avoid  confusion  the  weaker 
percolates  should  l)e  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.) 

The  second  i>ortion  of  the  drug  (300  (ims.)  is  moistened  with  suf- 
ficient of  the  first  weaker  percolate  to  render  it  uniformly  damp  and  so 
maintain  it  after  six  hours'  maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  It  is 
then  packed  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  macerated,  and  percolated  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  portion  of  the  drug,  but  using  as  menstruum  the 
weak  percolates  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  collected,  followed,  if 
these  be  insufficient,  by  some  of  the  original  menstruum.  The  first  '^00 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate  are  set  aside  as  reserve  and  percolation 
continued  until  600  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  weaker  percolate  have  been 
collected  in  successive  portions  of  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  each.       / 

The  third  portion  of  the  drug  (200  Gms.)  is  moistened  with  sufficient 
of  the  first  portion  of  weaker  percolate  collected  from  the  second 
portion  of  the  drug  to  render  it  uniformly  damp  and  so  maintahi  it 
after  six  hours'  maceration  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel.  It  is  then 
packed  in  a  cylindrical  i)ercolator,  and  macerated  and  percolated  as 
in  the  case  of  the  second  portion  of  the  drug,  using  as  menstruum  the 
remaining  portions  of  weaker  percolate  from  the  preceding  operation 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  collected,  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
some  of  the  original  menstruum.  Collect  5(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  per- 
colate and  mix  this  with  the  two  portions  of  reserve  previously  set 
aside,  so  as  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  10(K)  mils,  (or  Cc). 

In  the  case  of  fluidextracts  to  l)e  adjusted  by  assay  to  a  definite 
alkaloidal  standard,  collect  only  420  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate  from 
the  third  portion  of  drug  instead  of  the  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  directed 
above.  Mix  this  percolate  with  the  two  portions  ])reviously  reserved, 
assay  a  portion  of  the  mixture  and  adjust  its  volume  by  the  addition 
of  the  menstruum  directed,  so  that  each  KM)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
finished  fluidextract  will  contain  the  prescribed  amount  of  alkaloid. 

This  process,  sometimes  also  designated  as  repercolation,  has  the 

a<lvantage  that  no  heat  whatever  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  ])ercolate 

and  is  admirably  adapted  for  some  drugs,  especially  those  which  yiekl 

their  medicinal  constituents  readily  to  the  menstruum,  but  in  the 

writer's  experience  has  not  shown  entirelv  satisfactory  results  in  the 
I  «  * 

case  of  alkaloidal  drugs,  owing  to  incomplete  extraction  of  the  active 
principles;  this  latter  difficulty  is  overcome  by  subse<iuent  standardiza- 
tion of  the  licpiid.  To  insure  better  exhaustion,  it  is  advisable  to  main- 
tain the  rate  of  flow  of  the  percolate  throughout  the  whole  operation 
at  not  more  than  10  drops  per  minute. 
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Class  I).  This  class  includes  those  fluidextracts  made  with  boiling 
water  as  a  menstruum,  alcohol  being  subsequently  added  to  the  con- 
centrated infusion  as  a  preservative,  and  comprises  the  fluidextractn 
of  cascara  sagrada,  frangula,  and  triticum. 

The  official  process  directs  that  1000  Gms.  of  the  ground  drug  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  5000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  boiling  water  and  allowed 
to  macerate  of  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  in  a  warm  place.  The 
mixture  is  tlien  placed  in  a  well  tinned  or  enamelled  metallic  percolator, 
boiling  water  being  gradually  added  until  the  drug  is  exhausted. 
The  i>ercolate  is  evaporated  on  a  boiling  waterbath,  or  a  steambath, 
to  the  volume  specified  under  each  drug  and  when  cold  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  alcohol  is  added  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

Unclassified.  Several  official  fluidextracts,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  respective  drugs  from  which  they  are  made,  cannot  be 
included  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  classes  and  the  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  special  formulas  for  their  preparation.  These  are  the  fluid- 
extracts  of  glycyrrhiza,  senega,  squill,  and  aromatic  fluidextract  of 
cascaia  sagraila. 

Conc*entration  of  the  weak  percolate  is  usually  effected  by  dis- 
tilling ofl*  the  alcohol  in  a  suitable  apparatus  on  a  waterbath,  and 
finally  evaporating  the  liquid,  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  to  the  proper 
consistenc*e,  preferably  with  constant  stirring.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
specifies  a  temi)erature  not  exceeding  60°  C.  (140°  F.)  for  evaporation, 
which  should  be  carefully  maintained,  so  as  to  avoid  changes  in  the 
extractive  as  far  as  possible. 

Arranged   according   to   the  menstnium,  the  fluidextracts  of  the 
Pharmac(>pa»ia  may  be  divided  into  15  classes,  as  follows: 
Made  with  alcohol: 

Fluidextract  of  Aromatic  Powder,  Fluidextract  of  Buchu,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Cannabis,  Fluidextract  of  Cimicifuga,  Fluidextract  of 
(Jinger,  Fluidextract  of  Podophyllum,  Fluidextract  of  Staves- 
acre,  Fluidextract  of  Veratrum  \'iride. 
IMade  with  alcohol  5  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Hoot,  Fluidextract  of  Digitalis. 
Made  with  alcohol  4  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Eriodictyon,  Fluidextract  of  Celsemium,  Fluid- 
extract    of    Rhubarb,    Fluidextract  of  Sabal,   Fluidextract   of 
Sunibul. 
Made  with  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite,   Fluidextract  of  Bitter  Orange,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Kucalyptus,  Fluidextract  of  (irindelia,  Fluidextract  of 
Guarana,  Fluidextract  of    Ilyoscyamus,  Fluidextract  of    Nux 
Vomica,  Fluidextract  of  Xanthoxylum. 
Made  with  alcohol  2  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Huidextract  of  (\)lchicum  Seed,  Fluidextract  of  Pil(K*arpus, 
Fluidextnict  of  SfpiiH,  Fluidextract  of  Senega,  Fluidextract  of 
Viburnum  Prunifolium. 
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Made  with  alcohol  1  volume,  water  1  volume  (diluted  alcohol) : 

Fluidextract  of  Ergot  (with  hydrochloric  acid),  Fluidextract  of 
Gentian,  Fluidextract  of  Lobelia  (with  acetic  acid),  Fluidextract 
of  Sarsaparilla,  Fluidextract  of  Spigelia,  Fluidextract  of  Stillingia. 
Made  with  alcohol  2  volumes,  water  3  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Ipecac  (with  hydrochloric  acid). 
Made  with  alcohol  1  volume,  water  2  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Senna. 
Made  with  alcohol  8  volumes,  w^ater  1  volume,  glycerin  1  volume; 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  4  volumes,  water  1  volume: 
Fluidextract  of  Cinchona   (with  hydrochloric  acid). 
Made  with  alcohol  6.7  volumes,  glycerin  1 . 1  volumes,  water  2.2  volumes; 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes,  water  1  volume: 
Fluidextract  of  Aspidosperma. 
Made  with  alcohol  6  volumes,  water  3  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume; 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes,  water  1  volume: 
Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis. 
Made  with  alcohol  5  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume,  water  4  volumes; 
followed  by  diluted  alcohol: 
Fluidextract  of  Pomegranate,  Fluidextract  of  Rose,  Fluidextract 
of  Sarsaparilla  (Compound),  Fluidextract  of  Taraxacum. 
Made  with  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  5  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume; 
followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water  2  volumes: 
Fluidextract  of  Uva  Ursi. 
Made  with  boiling  water: 

Muidextract  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  Aromatic  Fluidextract  of  Cascara 

Sagrada,  Fluidextract  of  Frangula,  Fluidextract  of  Triticum. 

The  finished   product  contivins   25   per  cent,   by  volume  of 

oflFicial  alcohol  as  a  preservative,  in  the  case  of  the  three  first 

named  fluidextracts,  and  20  per  cent,  in  tlie  case  of  fluidextract 

of  triticum. 

Made  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  water  27  volumes  and  ammonia 

water  3  volumes: 

Fluidextrac»t  of  Glycyrrhiza;  25  per  cent,  of  official  alcohol  is 

finally  added  as  a  preservative. 

The  Sational  Formulary  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  90 

fluidextracts,  of  which  1  is  to  he  standardized  biologically,  4  to  definite 

alkaloidal  content,  and  the  remaining  85  are  to  be  of  the  same  strength 

as  the  non-standardized  fluidextracts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  namely, 

1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  represents  the  medicinal  activity  of  1  Gm.  of  the  drug. 

With  3   exceptions  (the  fluidextracts  of  chestnut   leaves,  cinchona 

(aqueous),  and  wild  cherry)  the  fluidextracts  of  the  National  Formulary 

are  prepared  according  to  one  of  the  type  processes  (A,  B,  C  or  I)) 

directed  in  the  Pharmacopa*ia,  the  particular  process  being  indicated 

in  ejich  case. 

Arranged  acconling  to  the  menstruum  employed,  the  fluidextracts 
of  the  Sational  Formulary  may  l)e  divided  into  22  classes,  as  follows: 
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Made  with  alcohol  only: 

Fluidextract  of  Angelica  Root,  Fluidextract  of  Boldo,  Fluidextract 
of  Calendula,  Fluidextract  of  Celery  Fruit,  Fluidextract  of 
Cottonroot  Bark,  Fluidextract  of  Cubeb,  Fluidextract  of  Iris 
Versicolor,  Fluidextract  of  Jalap,  Fluidextract  of  Lupulin, 
Fluidextract  of  Thuja. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  9  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Paracoto  Bark. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  4  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of   Dioscorea,   Fluidextract  of  Echinacea,   Fluid- 
extract  of  Euonymus,  Fluidextract  of  Mezereum,  Fluidextract 
of  Serpentaria,  Fluidextract  of  Valerian. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Adonis,  Fluidextract  of  Baptisia,  Fluidextract  of 
Buchu  (Compound),  Fluidextract  of  Caulophyllum,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Chionanthus,  Fluidextract  of  Cocillana,  Fluidextract 
of  Convallaria  Root,  Fluidextract  of  Corydalis,  Fluidextract  of 
Damiana,  Fluidextract  of  Fucus,  Fluidextract  of  Matico,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Trillium. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2  volumes,  water  1  volume: 

Fluidextract  of  Aralia,  Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Conn,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Convallaria  Flowers,  Fluidextract  of  Drosera,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Kola,  Fluidextract  of  Parsley  Root,  Fluidextract  of 
Senecio,  Fluidextract  of  Solanum^  Fluidextract  of  Stramonium, 
Fluidextract  of  Viburnum  Opulus. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  5  volumes,  water  3  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Hops. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  2  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Hydrangea,  Fluidextract  of  Kava. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water  1  volume  (diluted 
alcohol) : 

Fluidextract  of  Aletris,  Fluidextract  of  Arnica  Flowers,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Asclepias,  Fluidextract  of  Berberis,  Fluidextract  of 
Chimaphila,  Fluidextract  of  Chirata,  Fluidextract  of  Condu- 
rango,  Fluidextract  of  Conium  (with  acetic  acid),  Fluidextract 
of  Coptis,  Fluidextract  of  C>T)repedium,  Fluidextract  of  Dul- 
camara, Fluidextract  of  Eupatorium,  Fluidextract  of  Euphorbia 
Pilulifera,  Fluidextract  of  Galega,  Fluidextract  of  Helianthe- 
mum,  Fluidextract  of  Helonias,  Fluidextract  of  Juniper,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Lappa,  Fluidextract  of  Leptandra,  Fluidextract  of 
Pareira,  Fluidextract  of  Phytolacca,  Fuidextract  of  Rhamnus 
Cathartica,  Fluidextract  of  Rubus,  Fluidextract  of  Rumex, 
Fluidextract  of  Scoparius,  Fluidextract  of  Scutellaria,  Fluid- 
extract  of  Trifolium,  Fluidextract  of  Verbascum,  Fluidextract 
of  Verbena,  Fluidextract  of  Zea. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  4  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Catnip. 
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Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water  2  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Quassia. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  8  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume,  water 
1  volume;  followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  4  volumes,  water 

1  volume: 
Fluidextract  of  Calumba. 

Made  with  a  mLxture  of  alcohol  6  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume,  water 

3  volumes;  followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  water 

2  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Apocynum,  Fluidextract  of  Geranium. 
Made  witli  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  strong  solution  of  citric 
acid  (101)  Gm.  in  250  mils,  (or  Cc.))  1  volume;  followed  by  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  water  1  volume: 
Fluidextract  of  Sanguinaria. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  5  volumes,  glycerin  2.5  volumes, 
water  2.5  volumes;  followed  by  diluted  alcohol: 
Fluidextract  of  Stillingia  (compound). 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  5  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume,  water 

4  volumes;  followed  by  diluted  alcohol: 

Fluidextract  of  Juglans,  Fluidextract  of  Krameria,  Fluidextract 
of  Quercus,  Fluidextract  of  Rhus  Glabra. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  glycerin  1  volume,  water 

5  volumes;  followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water 

2  volumes: 

Fluidextract  of  Hamamelis  leaves. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2.5  volumes,  glycerin  1  volimie,  water 
().5  volumes;  followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water 

3  volumes: 
Fluidextract  of  Th\Tne. 

Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2.5  volumes,  glycerin  0.05  volimie, 
water  6.85  volumes;  followed  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume, 
water  3  volumes: 
Fluidextract  of  Coffee. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  glycerin   1.5  volumes,  diluted  alcohol  8.5 
volumes;  followed  by  diluted  alcohol: 
Fluidextract  of  Cornus. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  glycerin,  1  volume,  water  2  volumes;  followed 
by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  2.5  volumes,  water  1.5  volumes,  and  then 
bv  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume,  water  3  volumes: 
Fluidextract  of  Wild  (^herrv. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  3  volumes,  glycerin  12.5 
volumes,  water  50  volumes;  followed  by  water: 
Fluidextract  of  Cinchona  (aqueous). 
Made  with  boiling  water,  followed  by  water;  the  finished  product 
contains  about  20  {ht  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol  and  10  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  glycerin,  added  as  preservatives: 
Fluidextract  of  Chestnut  Leaves. 
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List  of  Fluidextrads  Standardized  by  Assay. 

By  Biological  Assay: 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite,  Fluidextract  of  Cannabis,  Fluidextract 

of  Digitalis,  P'luidextract  of  Squill. — U.  S.  P. 
Fluidextract  of  Apocynum. — Nat.  Form. 
By  Chemical  Assay: 

Gravimetrically:  Fluidextract  of  Cinchona,  Fluidextract  of  Col- 
chicum  Seed,  Fluidextract  of  Guarana,  Fluidextract  of  Hydras- 
tis.— U.  S.  P. 
Fluidextract  of  Cinchona  (aqueous),  Fluidextract  of  Colchicum 

Corm.— Nat.  Form. 
Volumetrically:   Fluidextract  of  Aconite,  Fluidextract  of  Bella- 
donna   Root,  Fluidextract  of   Hyoscyamus,  Fluidextract   of 
Ipecac,  Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica,  Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus. 
— U.  S.  P. 
Fluidextract   of   Conium,    Fluidextract   of  Stramonium. — ^Nat. 
Form. 
Fluidglycerates. — ^This  name  is  applied  in  the  National  Formtdary 
to  a  small  number  of  concentrated  solutions,  intended  to  be  of  the  same 
drug  strength  as  fluidextracts.    They  are  made  with  a  menstruum 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water,  followed  by  chloroform 
water,  and  contain  in  the  finished  product  50  per  cent.,  by  volume  of 
glycerin,  but  no  alcohol.    The  drug  is  used  in  coarse,  No.  20  or  No.  30, 
powder,   and   is   extracted  by  maceration,  followed  by  percolation, 
after  the  manner  directed  for  fluidextracts.     Thus  far  the  following 
fluid-glycerates  have  been  introduced:   Cascara  Sagrada,  Aromatic 
Cascara  Sagrada,  Glycyrrhiza,  Krameria,  and  Rhubarb. 

SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Fluidextractom  Aconiti  {Fluidextract  df  Aconite), — ^This  fluidextract 
is  prepared  by  fractional  percolation,  as  directed  in  Process  C,  because 
preparations  of  aconite  are  liable  to  deteriorate  upon  prolonged  applica- 
tion of  heat.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  shall  contain  0.005 
Gm.  of  the  ether-sohible  alkaloids  of  aconite  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
the  finished  pnKluct,  to  be  determined  volumetrically  by  titration  with 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  fixed  the  limit  of  variation  from 
the  official  standard  at  10  per  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than  0.45  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.55  Gm.  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  fluidextract. 

Fluidextract  of  aconite  may  also  be  assayed  biologically,  in  which 
case  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  be  not  less  than  0.0004  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  for  each  gram  of  body  weight  of  the  guinea-pig. 

Floidextractum  Aspidospermatis  (Fluidextract  of  Aspidospemmf  also 
known  as  Fluidextract  of  Quebracho), — Since  the  bark  of  white  que- 
bracho oiJy  is  oflicially  recognized,  the  presence  of  red  quebracho 
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bark  must  be  avoided;  it  may  be  readily  detected  by  treating  shavings 
from  the  inner  bark  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture,  boiling  the 
residue  with  water  and  adding  ferric  chloride  solution,  when  a  green 
and  not  a  brown  color  should  l)e  developed.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  official  menstruum,  containing  about  62  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
11  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  extracts  the  active  principles  of  the  drug,  the 
fluidextract  keeping  well. 

Fluidextractum  BelladonnsB  Radids  (Fhiideoctract  of  Belladonna 
R(x>i). — ^As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  fluidextract  should  always  be 
made  from  the  root  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  conmiercial 
fluidextract  of  belladonna  leaves.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it 
shall  contain  0.(X)45  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  finished  product,  to  be  determined  volumetrically  by  titration 
with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  fixed  the  limit  of  variation 
from  the  official  standard  at  10  per  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than  0.405 
Gm.  nor  more  than  0.495  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

The  liquid  extract  of  belladonna  root  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
is  about  06  per  cent,  stronger  than  our  preparation,  contaming  0.75 
Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Fluidextractum  Buchu  {Fluidextract  of  Buchv). — ^As  now  made  with 
strong  alcohol,  this  prei)aration  is  of  a  rich  green  color  and  not  miscible 
with  water  without  precipitation. 

Compound  fluidextract  of  buchu,  of  the  National  Formtdary,  is 
made  from  a  mixture  of  buchu,  cubeb,  juniper  and  uva  ursi,  of  which 
the  buchu  constitutes  more  than  50  per  cent,  by  weight. 

Fluidextractum  Cannabis  (Fluidextract  of  Cannabis^  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Hemp). — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  now  recognizing  both 
the  American  and  Indian  varieties  of  hemp  under  the  official  title 
Cannabis,  the  fluidextract  may  be  made  from  either  variety,  but  the 
name  of  the  particular  variety  used  should  be  indicated  on  the  label, 
so  as  to  enable  physicians  l>etter  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  preparations.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  fluidextract  of 
cannabis  shall  be  assayed  biologically,  the  official  standard  being  that 
not  more  than  ().(K^  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight  shall  he  required  to  produce  incoordination  when  given 
to  dogs. 

As  exi)osurc  to  heat,  except  in  a  vacuum  apparatus,  appears  to  have 
a  deleterious  ett'ect  on  preparations  of  cannabis,  fractional  percolation 
is  likely  to  yield  a  better  fluidextract  than  the  official  process. 

Fluidextractum  Cascarse  Sagradse  {Fluidextract  of  Cascara  Sagrada). — 
Since  boiling  water  has  been  found  a  most  efficient  solvent  for  the 
active  principles  of  cascara  bark,  the  official  menstruum  has  l)een 
changed  acconlinfcly.  After  conc*entration  of  the  aqueous  percolate 
to  tliree-fourths  of  the  intended  volume  of  finished  fluidextract,  (me- 
thinl  of  its  vohinie  of  official  alcohol  is  added  as  a  preservative,  and 
the  whole  well  mixed. 
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The  present  official  title  is  more  in  keeping  with  commercial  usage, 
the  crude  drug  being  better  known  as  cascara  sagrada  bark,  but  the 
fluidextract  may  still  occasionally  be  prescribed  under  the  former 
official  title,  fluidextract  of  rhamnus  purshiana. 

Fluidextr&ctam  Cascar»  Sagrads  Aromaticiim  {Aromatic  Fluidextract 
of  Cascara  Sagrada,  also  sometimes  designated  as  Aromatic,  Bitterless, 
or  Tasteless  Cascara). — The  preliminary  treatment  of  the  cascara 
bark  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia  and  about 
twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours  is  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  characteristic  bitter  taste  of  the  drug;  the  mixture  is 
then  percolated  with  boiling  water  to  exhaustion.  After  concentration 
of  the  aqueous  percolate  to  one-half  of  the  intended  volume  of  finished 
fluidextract,  pure  extract  of  licorice  is  dissolved  therein,  and  when  cold, 
glycerin  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  salicylate  and  the  oils  of 
anise,  cassia  and  coriander  are  added,  partly  as  flavoring  agents  and 
partly  as  preservatives. 

Fluidextr&ctum  Cinchoiud  (Flvidextract  of  Cinchona,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Calisaya  Bark), — ^I'he  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  menstruum  has  been  found  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the 
alkaloids  and  also  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  precipitation.  The 
standard  for  alkaloidal  content  has  been  changed  from  0.04  Gm.  of 
anhydrous  ether-soluble  alkaloids  to  0.05  Gm.  of  total  alkaloids  dried 
at  100°  C.  in  each  mil.  (orCc.)  of  fluidextract,  to  be  determined  gravi- 
metrically.  The  limit  of  variation  from  the  official  standard  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Pharmacoixria  at  10  per  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than 
4.5  Gms.  nor  more  than  5.5  Gms.  of  total  alkaloids  in  ICX)  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  fluidextract. 

Fluideztr&ctom  Colchici  Seminis  {Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed), — 
In  order  to  free  the  drug  from  fatty  matter,  which  has  proved  very 
objectionable  in  all  its  preparations,  the  powdered  seed  are  percolated 
with  purified  petroleum  l>enzin  and  then  dried  again  before  treatment 
with  the  hydroalcoholic  menstruum.  The  Pharmacopcria  requires 
that  the  fluidextract  shall  contain  0.004  Gm.  of  colchicine  in  each 
mil.  (or  Cc),  and  has  fixed  the  limit  of  variation  from  the  official 
standanl  at  10  per  cent.,  to  be  detemuned  gravimetrically,  namely, 
not  less  than  0.3()  (ini.  nor  more  than  0.44  Gm.  of  colchicine  in  100 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

Fluidextr&ctum  Digitalis  (Fluidextract  of  Digitalis,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Foxglove). — Experience  having  shown  that  this  fluid- 
extract,  when  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  as  heretofore,  deteriorates 
when  kept  for  some  time,  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  menstruum  has 
lH*t»n  changed  so  as  to  contain  about  S4  per  cent,  of  official  alcohol, 
which  the  large  manufacturers  have  found  satisfactory.  The  efficiency 
of  fluidextract  of  digitalis  is  determincHl  biologically  by  its  action  on 
frogs;  when  thus  tested,  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be 
greater  than  O.(KKK)  mil.  (or  Cc),  or  the  ecjuivalent  in  fluidextract  of 
0.000(KK)5  Gm.  of  ouabain  for  each  gram  of  IkkIv  weight  of  the  frog. 
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Fluideztr&ctum  ErgotSB  (Fluidexiract  of  Ergot). — ^The  addition  of 
2  per  cent,  of  official  hydrochloric  acid  to  diluted  alcohol  improves  the 
menstruum  by  insuring  more  complete  extraction  of  the  active  con- 
stituents of  the  drug  and  also  prevents  any  loss  during  evaporation 
of  the  weak  percolate.  Although  ergot  is  known  to  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fixed  oil,  no  provision  is  made  for  its  removal. 

Fluidextr&ctom  Franguls  {Fluidextract  of  Frangula,  also  know^  as 
Fluidexiract  of  Buckthorn  Bark). — Like  cascara  sagrada,  buckthorn 
bark  is  readily  extracted  by  percolation  with  boiling  water;  in  fact 
this  menstruum  has  been  found  better  than  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water.  After  concentration  of  the  aqueous  percolate  to  three-fourths 
of  the  intended  volume  of  finished  fluidextract,  one-third  of  its  volume 
of  official  alcohol  is  added  as  a  preservative  and  the  whole  well  mixed. 

Flmdeztr&ctom  Glycyrrhiz»  (Fluidextract  of  Glycyrrhiza,  also  know^n 
as  Fluidextract  of  Licorice). — ^l^he  use  of  an  alkaline  menstruum, 
c*onsisting  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  water  27  volumes  and  official 
ammonia  wAter  i^  volumes,  is  necessary  for  complete  extraction  of  the 
sweet  principle  of  licorice  root,  which  is  present  in  the  drug  partly  in  an 
insoluble  form,  but  combines  with  ammonia  and  becomes  soluble. 
Chloroform  water  is  preferable  to  plain  water,  since  it  prevents  fermen- 
tation liable  to  occur  during  the  process.  The  aqueous  solution,  after 
solution  of  the  soft  extract  in  the  reserve  portion,  having  been  brought 
up  to  three-fourths  of  the  intended  volume  of  the  finished  fluidextract, 
is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  official  alcohol  and  set  aside 
for  a  week  to  allow  precipitation  of  mucilaginous  and  other  inert 
matter,  after  which  it  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  being  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  1  volume  and  water  3  volumes. 

Floidextractom  Granati  (Fluidextract  of  Pomegranate). — ^The  men- 
struum directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  10  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  glycerin  and  is  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  diluted 
ala)hol.  It  appears  to  extract  the  alkaloidal  constituents  of  the  drug 
perfectly  and  the  finished  fluidextract  keeps  well. 

Fluidextractum  Guaran®  (Fluidextract  of  Guarana). — The  present 
official  menstruum  is  about  50  ]yer  cent,  stronger  in  alcohol  than  that 
formerly  directed.  The  Pharmacop(ria  requires  that  fluidextract  of 
guarana  shall  contain  0.04  (im.  of  caffehie  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  to  l)e 
determined  gravinictrically,  and  the  limit  of  variation  from  the  official 
standard  has  been  fixtMl  at  10  jht  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than  3.6  (Tms. 
nor  more  than  4.4  (ims.  of  cafi'eine  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluid- 
extract. 

Fluidextr&ctom  Hydrastis  (Fluidcriraci  of  Ilydra.Hlis,  also  known  as 
Fluidvxtrad  of  (i olden  Seal). — The  Pharmacopa»ia  requires  that  this 
fluidextract  shall  contain  0.02  Gm.  of  the  etlier-soluble  alkaloids  of 
hydrastis  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc),  to  be  determine<l  gravimetrically,  and 
has  fixed  the  limit  of  variation  from  the  official  standard  at  10  per  cent., 
namelv,  not  less  than  l.S  (Jnis.  nor  more  than  2.2  (mis.  of  ether-soluble 
alkaloids  in  UX)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 
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Fluideztiactam  Hyoscyami  {Fluidextraci  of  Hyoscyamus,  also  known 
as  Fluidextrad  of  Henbane), — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  this 
fiuidextract  shall  contain  0.00065  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  in  each 
mil.  (or  Cc),  to  be  determined  volumetrically  by  titration  with  tenth- 
normal sulphuric  acid,  and  has  fixed  the  limit  of  variation  from  the 
official  standard  at  slightly  over  15  per  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than 
0.055  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.075  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

Fluideztractum  Ipec&caaiih»  (Fluidextract  of  Ipecac). — ^The  object 
of  adding  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  menstruum  for  this  fluid- 
extract  is  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids,  emetine  and 
cephseline,  while  permitting  the  use  of  a  weaker  alcoholic  liquid;  the 
alkaloids  are  kept  in  solution  as  hydrochlorides.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  fluidextract  of  ipecac  shall  contain  0.02  Gm.  of  ether- 
soluble  alkaloids  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc),  to  be  determined  volumetrically 
by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  fixed  the  limit 
of  variation  from  the  official  standard  at  10  per  cent.,  namely,  not  less 
than  1.8  Gms.  nor  more  than  2.2  Gms.  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  1(K) 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

Fluideztr&ctum  Lobelue  {Fluidextract  of  Lobelia). — On  account  of  the 
volatile  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  lobelia,  an  acid  menstruum, 
consisting  of  diluted  alcohol  containing  5  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
official  acetic  acid,  is  employed,  whereby  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid 
is  facilitated  and  loss  prevented  during  evaporation  of  the  weak  per- 
colate. The  strongly  acid  menstruum  directed  by  the  last  Pharma- 
copoeia, containing  27.5  of  official  acetic  acid,  yielded  an  efficient 
fluidextract,  which,  however,  was  unpopular  on  account  of  its  very^ 
acid  character. 

Fluideztr&ctum  Nucis  VomicsB  {Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica). — ^The 
official  requirement  for  alkaloidal  content  of  this  fluidextract  lias  been 
completely  changed  from  a  definite  strychnine  content  to  a  definite 
content  of  total  alkaloids,  which  must  be  0.025  CJm.  hi  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  finished  product,  to  be  determined  volumetrically  by  titration 
with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  Pharmacopceia  has  fixed  the 
lunit  of  variation  from  the  official  standard  at  5  per  cent.,  namely, 
not  less  than  2.37  Gms.  nor  more  tlian  2.03  Gms.  of  total  alkaloids  in 
100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

Since  the  official  powdered  extnict  of  nux  vomica  contains  16  per 
cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluidextract  may  be 
conveniently  prepared  extemporaneously  by  triturating  1.6  Gm.  of 
the  powdered  extract  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
3  volumes  and  water  1  volume  for  some  time  in  a  glass  mortar  and  then 
filtering  the  mixture;  1.6  (ini.  of  the  official  powdered  extract  of  nux 
vomica  sliould  contain  0.256  (im.  of  total  alkaloids,  which  is  the 
quantity  required  for  10  mils,    (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract. 

Fliiideztr&ctam  Pilocarpi  (Fluidextrart  (f  PihH'arpu.s,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Jaborandi). — The  official  requirement  for  alkaloidal 
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content  of  this  fluidextract  has  been  increased  50  per  cent,  over  that 
formerly  demanded,  the  present  standard  being  0.00()  Gm.  of  alkaloids 
in  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  finished  product.  The  Pharmacopoeia  has 
fixed  the  limit  of  variation  from  the  ofj^cial  standard  at  nearly  8.5 
per  cent.,  namely,  not  less  than  0.55  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.65  Gm.  of 
alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract. 

Flmdextr&ctam  Podophylli  (Fhiidextract  of  Podaphylluvx,  also  known 
as  Fluidextract  of  Mayapple  or  Mandrake). — Since  the  medicinal  value 
of  the  drug  resides  wholly  in  its  resinous  constituents,  alcohol  is  a  better 
menstruum  for  the  preparation  of  the  fluidextract  than  the  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water  formerly  used. 

Fluidextractum  Rhei  (Fluidextract  of  Rhubarb), — Although  rhubarb 
will  yield  its  active  virtues  to  diluted  alcohol,  and  even  to  water  alone, 
the  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum  directed  for  the  fluidextract,  first 
suggested  by  Alonzo  Robbins  about  1884,  has,  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, been  found  necessary  to  prevent  gelatniization  and  precipi- 
tation. 

Fluidextr&ctum  Sabal  (Fluidextract  of  Sabal,  also  known  as  Fluid- 
extract  of  Saic  Palmetto  Berries), — ^The  strongly  alcoholic  menstruiun 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  thb  fluidextract  is  necessar>'^  on 
account  of  the  oily  and  resinous  constituents  of  the  drug. 

Fluidextractum  Sarsaparilte  Compositam  (Compound  Fluidextract 
of  Sarsaparilla), — ^There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  sar- 
saparilla  and  licorice  root  should  be  used  in  coarse  powder,  while  the 
sassafras  and  mezereum  are  ordered  in  finer  powder.  The  sarsaparilla 
constitutes  75  per  cent,  of  the  drugs  ordered,  and  in  the  author's 
experience  a  uniform  powder  of  all  four  drugs,  of  No.  30  fineness, 
yields  very  satisfactory  results  with  such  quantities  as  are  directed 
in  the  official  formula.  Owing  to  the  ligneous  character  of  the  drugs, 
firm  packing  has  been  found  desirable. 

Fluidextractum  Scill»  (Fluidextract  of  Squill), — The  drug  in  coarse 
powder  is  best  exhausted  by  alternate  maceration  and  i>ercolation 
with  a  menstruum  containing  about  6()  per  cent,  of  official  alcohol. 
The  resulting  tincture  is  concentrated  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  volume 
and  treated  with  two  and  one-half  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  whereby 
mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matters  are  removed,  the  medicinally 
active  principles  (consisting  of  glucosides)  remaining  in  solution. 
After  decanting  and  filtering  the  suj)ernatant  liquid,  the  syrupy 
residue  is  washed  with  2  successive  portions  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
4  volumes  and  water  1  volume,  the  washings  l)eing  also  passed  through 
the  filter.  Finally  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  four-fifths  of  the  intended 
volume  of  finisl)e<l  fluidextract  and  brought  up  to  the  required  volume 
by  addition  of  diluted  alcohol. 

The  Pharmacop(via  requires  that  if  fluidextract  of  squill  \ye  assayed 
biologically,  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  not  be  greater  than  O.CKX) 
rail,  (or  Cc),  or  the  equivalent  in  fluidextract  of  O.CKKKKWo  Gm.  of 
ouabain,  for  each  gram  of  body  weight  of  the  frog. 
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Flmdextractum  Senega  {Fluidextrad  of  Senega). — ^The  addition  of 
ammonia  water  to  the  solution  of  the  soft  extract  in  the  reserve 
percolate  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  soluble  compounds  with  the 
pectin  principles  present,  and  thus  prevent  gelatinization  of  the 
fluidextract.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  ammonia,  on  account 
of  its  volatile  nature  and  easy  dissociation  of  its  compounds,  is  prefer- 
able to  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide. 

Fluidextr&ctam  Senna  {Fluidextract  of  Senna), — ^While  the  men- 
struum directed,  diluted  alcohol,  will  extract  all  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  senna  leaves  and  keep  them  in  solution,  the  present  fluidextract  is 
apt  to  cause  more  unpleasant  griping  than  that  of  the  last  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  which  the  disturbing  resinous  principles  were  first  removed 
by  percolation  with  strong  alcohol. 

Fluidextr&ctum  Staphisagria  {Fluidextract  of  Staphisagria,  also  known 
as  Fluidextract  of  Stavesacre).  —  Since  stavesacre  seed  contain  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  the  latter  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
strongly  alcoholic  menstruum  and  separate  ill  the  freshly  prepared 
fluidextract.  It  may  be  removed  by  chilling  and  filtering,  or  by  decan- 
tation  and  subsequent  filtration  of  the  fluidextract  after  addition 
of  some  purified  talcum. 

Flnidextractom  Stillingia  {Fluidextract  of  StUlingia,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Queen's  Root). — ^When  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  this 
fluidextract  sometimes  gelatinizes  on  standing,  which  may  be  avoided 
either  by  using  a  menstruum  richer  in  alcohol  (alcohol  2  volumes  and 
water  1  volume),  or  by  adding  sugar  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  drug. 

The  compound  fluidextract  of  stillingia  of  the  National  Formulary 
is  made  from  a  mixture  of  stillingia,  corydalis,  iris,  sambucus,  chim- 
aphila,  coriander  and  xanthoxylum  berries,  of  which  the  stillingia  and 
corydalis  together  represent  50  per  cent. 

Fluidextr&ctam  Taraz&ci  {Fluidextract  of  Taraxacum,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Dandelion). — The  addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion to  the  fluidextract,  ordered  by  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  seemed 
quite  unnecessary  and  very  properly  has  been  dropped.  This  fluid- 
extract  is  ai)t  to  i)recipitate  for  some  time  and  the  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  of  glycerin  to  the  menstruum  is  thought  to  diminish  this  tendency. 

Fluideztr&ctom  Tritici  {Fluidextract  of  Triticum,  also  known  as 
Fluidextract  of  Couch  Gra.Hft). — Although  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
|)erc()lation  with  boiling  water  to  exhaustion,  digestion  of  the  finely 
cut  drug  will  be  found  etjually  useful  in  every  way;  the  operation 
to  be  reiK'atetl  once  or  twice,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  infusion 
should  then  be  rapidly  concentrated,  and  when  cold  mixed  with  the 
alcohol  and  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours,  whereby  mucilaginous  and 
albuminous  matter  is  separated.  The  finished  product  contains  20 
p<T  vvui.  of  alcohol,  which  protects  the  saccharine  liquid  against 
fennentation. 
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Fhddextractam  Veratri  Yiridis  {Fluidextraci  of  Veratrum  Viride,  also 
known  as  Fluidextract  of  Green  Hellebore). — ^The  Phannacopoeia 
no  longer  recognizes  both  the  green  and  white  varieties  of  veratrum 
under  the  official  title  of  the  drug,  and  hence  the  title  of  the  official 
fluidextract  has  again  been  changed  to  that  in  use  prior  to  the  previous 
revision. 

Flmdextractom  Xanthoxyli  (Fluidextract  of  Xanihoxylum,  also  known 
as  Fluidextract  of  Prickly  Ash  Bark), — Since  the  Phartnacopoeia 
recognizes  both  commercial  varieties  of  prickly  ash  bark,  the  northern 
and  southern,  under  the  official  title  Xanthox>'lum,  the  fluidextract 
may  be  made  from  either  bark  or  from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Prickly 
ash  berries  are  not  recognized  in  The  Pharmacopoeia,  but  enter  into 
the  composition  of  compound  fluidextract  of  stillingia  of  the  National 
Formulary. 

The  formulas  for  the  remaining  fluidextracts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
appear  to  yield  satisfactory  results  and  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 
EXTRACTS. 

Extracts  are  permanent,  solid  or  semisolid  preparations,  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  medicinal  principles  of  drugs. 
These  solutions  are  prepared,  as  a  rule,  in  the  manner  already  explained 
under  Fluidextracts,  the  solvents  or  menstrua  employed  being  either 
water,  water  and  alcohol,  ala)hol,  or  ether.  According  to  the  different 
menstrua  used  in  their  manufacture,  extracts  are  divided  into  aqueous 
hydrchalcoholic,  alcoholic,  and  ethereal,  the  last-named  class  being 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  oleoresins. 

For  aqueous  extracts  cold  water  is  preferred  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  has  been  found  to  yield  superior  products.  While 
hot  water  increases  the  yield  of  extractive  matter,  it  is  objectionable 
because  it  carries  into  the  solution  starch  and  other  inert  matter;  in 
a  few  instances  digestion  is,  however,  still  employed.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  aqueous  extracts  the  solution  is  freed  from  objectionable  matter, 
whenever  necessary,  by  heating  to  the  boiling  point  and  straining 
before  final  evaporation.  In  the  case  of  alcoholic  or  hydro-alcoholic 
extracts,  where  the  solution  of  active  constituents  is  invariably  obtained 
by  percolation,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  j^t  aside  the  first  third  of 
the  percolate  as  a  reserve,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  weaker  percolate 
when  this  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  s>Tupy  fluid. 
The  recovery  of  alcohol  is  effected,  as  a  rule,  by  distillation  in  a  suitable 
still,  the  final  concentration  l>eing  conducted  in  porcelain  dishes  with 
constant  stirring,  so  as  to  insure  a  homogeneous  mass  and  prevent  the 
separation  of  resinous  and  other  matter.  As  the  concentration  ap- 
proaches the  condition  of  a  thick  syrup,  continuous  stirring  is  also 
necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  film,  which  becoming  gradually 
thicker,  retanls  evaporation  of  moisture  and  consequently  causes 
accumulation  of  heat  within  the  mass,  to  the  possible  injury  of  some  of 
the  constituents.  In  large  manufacturing  establishments  concentration 
of  the  solution  is  generally  conducted  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  and 
mechanical  stirrers  are  conveniently  operated  by  steam,  electric,  or 
water  motors.  Metallic  stirrers  should  never  be  employed,  only  those 
of  porcelain,  glass  or  wood  being  permissible.  To  guard  against  the 
separation  of  coloring  matter  or  changes  in  other  constituents  of  the 
solution,  concentration  should  be  effecte<l  on  a  waterbath  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  (K)^  C.  (14()°  F.)  (70°  C,  U.  S.  P.),  if  a  vaccuum 
apparatus  is  not  available. 

In  fresh  plants  the  solution  of  the  medicinal  principle  is  represented 
by  the  juice,  and  may  be  obtained  by  expression;  extracts  prepared 
(338) 
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by  simple  evaporation  of  the  fresh  juice  of  a  plant  ajre  known  as 
inspissated  juices.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  recognize 
inspissated  juices,  since  the  narcotic  herbs  which  are  used  in  Europe 
for  this  purpose  are  not  indigenous  in  the  United  States.  The  juice 
is  obtained  from  the  fresh  plant,  after  removal  of  extraneous  matter, 
by  bruising  in  a  stone  mortar  with  the  aid  of.  a  hard  wood  pestle  until 
reduced  to  a  smooth  pulpy  mass,  which  is  then  strongly  expressed  in 
canvas  bags;  in  order  to  recover  all  the  juice,  the  residue  is  often 
mixed  with  water  and  again  expressed.  When  the  plant  is  not  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  enable  the  formation  of  a  soft  pulp,  water  is  sprinkled 
over  it  from  time  to  time. 

Besides  the  medicinal  principles,  the  expressed"}uices  tif  fresh  hert)s 
contain  also  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter  ux  solution  and 
variable  quantities  of  chlorophyl  or  green  coloring-riiatter  fn  suspension; 
of  these,  the  albuminous  principles  are  most  objectionable,  as  upon 
concentration  of  the  juice  they  undergo  change  and  are  likely  to  render 
the  finished  extract  tough  and  insoluble.  When  roots  are  expressed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  conn  of  colchicum,  starch,  which  is  present  in  the 
juice  in  place  of  chlorophyl,  passes  through  the  press-cloth,  and  must 
be  removed  by  subsidence  and  decantation. 

Consistence  of  Extracts. — ^The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
three  kinds  of  solid  extracts,  those  of  a  soft,  semiliquid  consistence, 
like  thick  honey,  those  of  pilular  consfstence,  and  those  evaporated 
to  complete  dryness.  A  pilular  consistence  is  such  a  condition  as 
will  allow  the  extract  to  be  rolled  into  masses  of  pilular  form  without 
adhering  to  the  fingers  or  subsequently  losing  shape;  this  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  market,  except  in  the  case  of  former  British  narcotic 
extracts  which  derived  their  firmness  chiefly  from  the  chlorophyl  and 
gummy  matter  present.  Pilular  consistence  for  the  extracts  made 
in  this  country,  by  the  official  formulas,  is  practically  unattainable 
at  all  seasons,  for  extracts  made  in  summer  are  likely  to  become  too 
hard  in  winter,  while  those  evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence  in 
winter  are  prone  to  soften  in  summer.  SoiAe  extracts  become  tough 
and  hard  in  the  course  of  time;  these  are  best  retained  in  proi)er 
condition  by  incorporating  with  them,  while  still  warm,  5  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  of  glycerin.  The  condition  of  complete  dryness  is 
not  applicable  to  all  extracts,  but  can  l)e  readily  maintained  for  all 
those  so  directed  by  the  i^hannacopoeia,  provided  heat  and  moisture 
be  excluded. 

Powdered  extracts  are  made  by  a  more  complete  evaporation  of  the 
solution  obtained  by  [)ercolation,  the  latter  having  been  prepared 
with  a  menstruum  that  will  extract  the  active  principles  of  the  drug 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  inert  matter;  when  the  drug  contains 
fatty  constituents,  as  in  the  case  of  calabar  bean,  colchicum  corm,  ergot, 
mix  vomica,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  removal  by 
appropriate  means,  since  their  presence  will  interfere  with  a  satis- 
factory' pulverulent  condition,  and  for  this  purpose  treatment  with 
purified  petroleum  benzin  is  officially  directed. 


A  soft  mass  having  been  obtained,  it  is  spread  on  plates  of  tinned-J 
metal  or  of  glass  and  desiccation  effected  cither  in  specially  constpuctedw 


VACUum  dryers,  such  as  shown  in  Figs.  227  and  228.  or  by  means  e_ 
currents  of  wanri  uir.  Kinally  the  dry  extract  is  reducetl  to  powdei 
in  ]>ebble  mills,  whereby  heat  and  aKti^luti  nation  are  avoided. 
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piilverent  condition  h  maintained  by  addition  of  some  inert  substance, 
suoli  as  dried  starch  nr  a  mixture  of  dried  starch  and  magnesia. 
.  The  vacuum  shelf  dryer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  used  in  nearly  all  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  present  day.  It  consists  of  a 
square  or  rectangular  chamber  contuning  hollow  steam  or  hot  water 
heated  shelves,  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  space  between  the 
shelves  varjing  from  2.5  to  4  inches.  The  chamber  has  a  door  at 
one  or  both  ends  for  unloading  purposes.  The  material  to  be  dried 
having  been  loaded  in  trays  or  pans,  is  placed  on  the  shelves;  the 
apparatus  is  tlien  closed  up,  the  vacuum  produced  and  the  drying  com- 
menced. If  flesired,  the  volatile  matter  or  solvent.s  removed  fn)mthe 
material,  which  in  some  instances  is  valuable,  may  be  reclaimed. 


Flo,  228,— Cylindrical  vacuum  dryer.      (F.  J.  Stokea  Machine  Co.) 

Powdered  extracts  arc  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
and  should  tlicrefore  l»c  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  wide-mouthed 
bottles  in  a  cin)l.  ilry  ptuce.  The  advantage  of  powdered  extracts  for 
dispensing  puriioses  is  self-evident,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  more  accurately  weigh»l  and  more  easily  incorporated  with  a 
mixture  of  other  medicinal  substances. 

The  .\bstracts  of  the  V.  S.  I'hamiacopceia  for  1880  were  closely 
allictl  to  tbc  present  pjwdered  cxtnicts.  They  were  much  weaker 
preparations,  lieing  made  to  represent  twice  their  weight  of  crude 
drug.  The  gvnrral  plan  for  preparing  abstracts  was  to  make  a  fluid- 
exlract  of  the  drug  nnth  strong  alcohol,  to  mix  thjx  with  some  sugar 
uf  milk,  dry  by  spiMitaneoiis  evajioration  in  a  warm  place,  tJien  add 
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sufficient  sugar  of  milk  to  bring  the  product  up  to  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  powdered  drug  used,  and  finally  reduce  to  a  fine  powder. 

Aqueous  Extracts. — While  the  use  of  hot  (boiling)  water  for  exhaus- 
tion of  the  drug  in  some  cases  increases  the  yield  of  extract,  by  bringing 
into  solution  starch  and  other  inert  matter,  it  more  frequently  injures 
the  quality  of  the  product  by  inducing  changes  in  certain  principles 
which  do  not  occur  by  infusion  at  ordinary  temperatures.  There  is 
but  one  instance,  that  of  extract  of  logwood,  in  which  the  National 
Formulary  directs  extraction  by  boiling,  and  this  is  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  exhausting  the  tough  wood.  In  Europe,  digestion  is 
still  preferred  for  a  few  aqueous  extracts,  but,  as  a  rule,  maceration 
and  percolation  with  cold  water  have  been  found  to  yield  superior 
extracts.  For  the  better  extraction  of  the  active  virtues  of  the  drug, 
an  addition  of  acid  or  alkali  is  sometimes  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
official  extract  of  colchicum  corm  and  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza. 
In  the  preparation  of  aqueous  extracts  the  solution  is  freed  from 
objectionable  matter,  whenever  necessary,  by  heating  to  the  boiling 
point  and  straining  before  final  evaporation. 

Alcoholic  and  Hydro-alcoholic  Extracts. — For  these  two  classes  of 
extracts  percolation  is  decidedly  the  best  method  of  extracting  the 
medicinal  principles  of  the  drugs,  the  operation  being  continued  to 
complete  exhaustion.  If  percolation  be  conducted  at  the  rate  of 
5  drops  per  minute,  from  3  to  4  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate  should 
suffice  for  each  Om.  of  drug.  In  many  cases,  particularly  those  of  the 
mydriatic  drugs,  the  active  principles  of  which  are  easily  split  up  by 
prolonged  application  of  heat,  it  is  very  desirable  to  set  aside  the  first 
third  of  the  percolate  as  reserve,  to  l>e  incorpK)rated  with  the  remainder 
when  this  has  l)een  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  syrupy  fluid.  The 
recovery  of  the  alcohol  is  effected,  as  in  the  case  of  fluidextracts,  by 
distillation  in  a  suitable  still,  the  final  evaporation  being  conducted 
in  [K)rcelain  dishes,  with  constant  stirring,  so  as  to  insure  a  homo- 
geneous mass  and  prevent  the  separation  of  resinous  and  other  matter. 

Changes  by  Evaporation. — All  plants  contain  one  or  more  principles, 
which,  though  originally  colorless,  are  very  easily  altered  under  the 
influence  of  air  and  heat,  acquiring  a  yellow  or  brown  color.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  so-called  colorless  extractive  is  alike  in  all  plants, 
neither  is  its  composition  or  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced  under 
the  conditions  nientioncfl  known,  except  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
and  the  prolonged  action  of  oxygen  will  convert  it  ultimately  into  a 
blackish  insolubk*  substance,  to  which  the  name  apotkrme  has  l)een 
given,  and  which  api>ears  to  be  allicnl  to  huwin.  F^xtractive  is  almost 
insolubk*  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but  dissolves  freely  in  weaker 
alcohol  and  water,  and  is  removed  from  its  solution  by  animal  charcoal 
and  aluminum  hydroxide,  the  more  readily  after  it  has  l)ec()me  colored 
bv  oxidation.  It  is  with  difficultv  freed  from  admixtures,  and  the  terms 
sweet,  bitter,  acrid,  etc.,  as  applierl  to  extractives,  refer  to  the  same 
body  in  a  more  or  less  ahereil  condition,  combined  or  intimately 
mixed  with  other  principles  to  which  the  i)eculiar  taste  is  due.    The 
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injurious  influence  of  air  and  heat  upon  the  vegetable  juices  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  alterations  of  this  extractive,  and  extends,  in  a  limited 
degree  only,  to  the  majority  of  the  well  defined  principles.  Its  effects 
have  often  been  much  overrated,  except  as  regards  the  appearance  of 
the  extracts.  The  color  of  the  different  extracts  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  drug  from  which  they  have  been  made,  but  should  never  be  black. 
The  characteristic  taste,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  odor  of  the  drug, 
should  be  perceived  in  its  extract,  and  it  should  yield  a  nearly  clear  or 
moderately  turbid  solution  with  the  menstruum  used  in  its  preparation. 
Classlfk^tioii  of  Extracts. — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  For-- 
mulary  together  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  39  extracts,  of 
which  number  37  may  be  classified  according  to  the  menstruum  used 
for  extraction  of  the  respective  drugs,  as  follows: 
Made  with  alcohol: 

Extract  of  Aconite  (with  addition  of  tartaric  acid).  Extract  of 
Belladonna  leaves  (powdered).  Extract  of  Cannabis,  Extract 
of  Cimicifuga,  Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm,  Extract  of  Gel- 
semium,  Extract  of  Hydrastis  (with  addition  of  tartaric  acid), 
Extract  of  Oxgall,  Extract  of  Physostigma  (with  addition  of 
tartaric  acid).  Extract  of  Rhubarb,  Extract  of  Stramonium 
(powdered). — U.  S.  P. 
Extract  of  Jalap. — Nat.  Form. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  8.5  volumes,  and  water  1.5  volume: 
Extract  of  Ergot  (with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid). — U.  S.  P. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  4  volumes,  and  water  1  volume: 
Extract  of  Sumbul. — I .  S.  P. 

Extract  of  EuonvTnus,  Extract  of  Podophyllum. — Nat.  Form. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  3  volumes,  and  water  1  volume: 

Extract  of  Belladonna  leaves  (pilular).  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Extract  of  Nux  \'omica,  Extract  of  Stramonium  (pilular). — 

r.  S.  P. 

Extract  of  Cinchona,  Extract  of  Ignatia,  Extract  of  I^ptandra. 
— Nat.  P'orm. 
Made  with  diluted  alcohol: 

Extract  of  Colocynth,  Extract  of  Viburnum  Prunifolium. — I'.  S.  P. 

Extract  of  Conium. — Nat.  P'orm. 
Made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  1.25  volumes,  and  water  8.75  volimies. 

Extract  of  Taraxacum. — U.  S.   P. 
Made  with  boiling  water: 

Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada. — l^  S.  P. 

Extract  of  Aloes,  Extract  of  Hematoxylon. — Nat.  Form. 
Made  with  chloroform  water: 

Extract  of  Ergot  (aqueous). — Nat.  Form. 
Made  with  cold  water: 

Extract  of  Gentian,  Extract  of  Glyc\Trhiza,  pure,  (with  addition  of 
ammonia  water),  Extract  of  Malt  (followed  by  warm  water). 
Extract  of  Opium. — V.   S.   P. 

Extract  of  Quassia. — Nat.  Form. 
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Extract  of  Apples  (ferrated)  and  Extract  of  C  ilocynth  (compound) 
cannot  be  classified,  as  they  are  not  made  by  extraction  of  drugs. 

The  following  extracts  are  recognized  either  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
or  the  National  Formulary: 

Pilular  Extracts.         Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  Extract  of  Cannabis,  Extract 

of  Ergot,  Extract  of  Gentian,  Extract  of  Glycyrrhisa 
(pure),  Extract  of  Hvoscyamus,  Elxtract  of  Stramonium, 
Extract  of  Sumbul,  Extract  of  Taraxacum. — U.  S.  P. 
Extract  of  Apples  (ferrated),  Extract  of  Cinchona,  Extract 
of  Ck>nium,  Extract  of  Ergot  (aqueous).  Extract  of  Jalap, 
Extract  of  Podophyllum. — Nat.  Form. 

Powdered  Extracts.    Extract  of  Aconite,  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  Extract 

of  Cascara  Sagrada,  Extract  of  Cimicifuga,  Extract  of 
Colchicum  Corm,  Extract  of  Coloc3mth,  Extract  of  Colo- 

8 nth  (compound).  Extract  of  Cielsemium,  Extract  of 
ydrastis.  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  Extract  of  Opium, 
Extract  of  Oxgall,  Extract  of  Physostigma,  Extract  of 
Rhubarb,  Extract  of  Stramonium,  Extract  of  Viburnum 
Pnmifolium. — U.  S.  P. 
Extract  of  Aloes,  Extract  of  Euonjrmus,  Extract  of  Ignatia* 
Extract  of  Krameria,  Extract  of  Leptandra,  Extract  of 
Quassia. — Nat.  Form. 
Soft  Extracts.  Extract  of  Malt.— U.  S.  P. 

Dry  Extracts.  Extract  of  Hsmatoxylon. — Nat.  Form.     (This  extract  is 

not  directed  to  be  in  powdered  form.) 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  uniformity  in  the  quality  of 
pilular  as  well  as  powdered  extracts,  standardization  is  resorted  to  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  based  either  on  a  definite  percentage  content  of 
alkaloid  or  on  a  definite  relation  of  the  weight  of  finished  extract  to  the 
weight  of  drug  from  which  it  is  made.  This  necessitates  the  addition 
of  a  suitable  diluent  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary 
both  direct  glucose  as  a  diluent  in  the  case  of  pilular  extracts,  and 
dried  starch  for  powdered  extracts;  for  the  latter,  they  also  permit  the 
use  of  sugar  of  milk,  powdered  licorice  root,  magnesium  carbonate,  or 
the  finely  powdered  drug  or  marc  from  which  the  extract  was  made. 

The  following  are  the  standardized  extracts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  the  National  Formulary: 

Based  on  Definite  Content  of  Alkaloid. 

Extract  of  Aconite  (2  per  cent.).  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  Pilular 
and  Powdered  (L25  per  cent.).  Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm  (1.4  per  cent.), 
Extract  of  Hydrastis  (10  per  cent.),  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus  (0.25  per 
cent.),  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica  (16  per  cent.),  Extract  of  Opium  (20  per 
cent.),  Extract  of  Phvsostigma  (1.95  per  cent.),  Extract  of  Stramonium, 
Pilular  and  Powdered  (1  per  cent.)- — ^U.  S.  P. 

Extract  of  Cinchona  (24  per  cent.).  Extract  of  Conium  (2  per  cent.),  Extract 
of  I^natia  (6  per  cent.). — Nat.  Form. 
Based  on  Relation  of  Weight  of  Extract  to  Weight  of  Drug  Used. 

Extract  of  Ca«cara  Sagrada  (1  to  3),  Extract  of  Cimicifuga  (1  to  4),  Extract 
of  Colocynth  (1  to  4),  Extract  of  Gelscmium  (1  to  4),  Extract  of  Oxgall 
(1  to  8),  Extract  of  Rhubarb  (1  to  2)  Extract  of  Viburnum  PrunifoUum 
(1  to  5).— U.  S.  P. 

Extract  of  Aloes  (1  to  2),  Extract  of  Euonymus  (1  to  4),  Extract  of  Krameria 
(1  to  4),  Extract  of  Leptandra  (1  to  4),  Extract  of  Quassia  (1  to  10). — 
Nat.  Form. 
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SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Extractom  Aconiti  (Extract  of  Aconite), — The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  ^  per  cent.,  to  the  alcoholic  menstruum  is 
intended  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids.  After  the  perco- 
late has  been  evaporated  to  a  s>Tupy  consistence,  it  is  treated  with 
two  successive  portions  of  purified  petroleum  benzin  to  remove  fatty 
matter,  which  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent  pulverization  of  the 
extract;  dried  starch  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  dried, 
powdered  and  weighed.  Having  assayed  a  small  portion  of  the 
powdered  extract,  sufficient  dried  starch  is  added,  so  that  the  finished 
pnxluct  contains  2  per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids. 

The  necessary  quantity  of  dried  starch  to  be  added  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  Suppose  the  powdered  extract  is  found  to  contain, 
by  assay,  2.36  per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids,  then  each  gram 
contains  0.023()  Gm.,  instead  of  0.02  Gm.  the  prescribed  standard, 
and  will  therefore  require  the  addition  of  0.18  Gm.  of  dried  starch, 
for  0.02  :  0.0236  :  :  1  :  ar  (x  =  1.18),  where  x  represents  the  weight  of 
official  extract  that  corresponds  to  1  Gm.  of  the  assayed  extract;  then 
1.18  —  1  =  0.18.  This  method  of  calculation  can  also  be  applied  to 
other  extracts,  pilular  or  powdered. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  powdered  extract  of  aconite,  when 
assayed  chemically,  shall  yield  not  less  than  1.8  per  cent,  nor  more 
than  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  aconite,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  assayed 
biologically,  the  minimum  lethal  dose  should  be  not  greater  than 
O.OOCiOl  Gm.  for  each  gram  of  body  tveight  of  the  guinea-pig.  One 
Gm.  of  the  extract  represents  about  4  Gms.  of  aconite. 

Extractnm  Aloes  (Extract  of  Aloes), — Since  no  special  variety  of 
aloes  is  designated  by  the  National  Formulary,  the  extract  may  be 
made  from  any  one  of  the  three  varieties  recognized  under  the  official 
title  Aloe,  but  it  is  probable  that  Curacao  aloes,  frequently  called 
Barbadoes  aloes,  is  chiefly  employed.  The  large  proportion  of  boiling 
water  ordered  by  the  National  Formulary  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  admixture  of  resin;  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  aloes 
retains  in  solution  much  of  the  resin  present,  whereas  a  dilute  solution 
deposits  it  on  c(K)Hng. 

The  Pharmacoptria  states  that  Socotrine  aloes  yields  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  cold  water,  whereas  Curacao  and  Cape 
aloes  both  yield  not  less  than  GO  per  cent.;  hence  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  occasion  for  the  a<ldition  of  dried  starch  to  produce  a 
powdered  extract  representing  twice  its  weight  of  the  drug  from  which 
it  is  made.  Extract  of  aloes,  especially  without  the  addition  of  starch, 
is  apt  to  be  affected  by  hot  weather  and  should,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place. 

Extractnm  Belladonns  Foliorom  (Extract  of  Belladonna  Leates), — 
The  official  title  of  this  extract  is  rarely  used  by  physicians,  the  more 
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familiar  term  Extracivm  BelladonncB  being  employed  in  prescription 
writing.  Both  a  pilular  and  a  powdered  extract  of  belladonna  leaves 
are  recognized,  which  are  of  the  same  alkaloidal  strength  and  represent 
about  four  times  their  weight  of  the  leaves.  The  official  standard  is 
1.25  per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  glucose  being  used  as  a  diluent 
for  the  pilular  extract  and  dried  starch  for  the  powdered  extract.  The 
necessary  amount  of  diluent  to  be  used  may  be  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion, as  indicated  under  Extract  of  Aconite  (see  above).  Extract  of 
belladonna  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  20  per  cent,  weaker  in 
alkaloid  content,  while  those  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias 
are  20  per  cent,  stronger;  all  three  extracts  are  made  from  the  leaves 
and  are  of  pilular  consistence. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  when 
assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  1.18  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  1.32 
per  cent.,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  to  be  determined  by  titration  with 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid. 

Eztractnm  Cannabis  {Extract  of  Cannabis). — ^The  Pharmacopoeia 
having  admitted  both  American-grown  and  Indian  hemp  under  the 
title  Cannabis,  the  ohl  title  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp  has  been  dropped. 
The  extract  may  be  made  from  either  variety  of  the  drug,  but  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  particular  one  used  l)e  indicated  on  the  label, 
especially  if  com[)arative  tests  of  efficiency  are  to  l)e  made.  The 
evaporation  of  the  percolate  should,  if  possible,  be  conducted  in  a 
vacuum  apparatus,  since  the  constituents  of  cannabis  are  easily 
affected  by  higher  temperature  and  exposure  to  air.  The  average 
yield  of  extract  is  about  12  per  cent. 

The  Phamiacopcria  states  that  extract  of  cannabis,  when  assayed 
biologically,  produces  inc(M*)rdination  when  administered  to  dogs  in  a 
dose  of  not  more  than  0.004  Gm.  of  extract  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight. 

The  extract  is  rich  in  resin,  has  a  blackish-green  color,  and  a  peculiar, 
rather  unpleasant  heavy  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, oil  of  turpentine,  and  fixed  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  the  resin  being 
insoluble  in  alkalies. 

While  chiefly  administered  in  pill  form,  extract  of  cannabis  is  some- 
tunes  prescriluHl  in  mixtures  and  can  then  be  best  kept  in  suspension 
by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  expressed  oil  of  almond  and 
emulsifying  the  solution  with  the  aid  of  acacia. 

Extractnm  Cascarse  SagradsB  (Extract  of  Cajfcara  Sagrada), — Hot 
(boiling)  water  has  been  found  preferable  to  cold  water  for  extraction 
of  the  nuHlicinal  principles  of  the  bark,  and  the  dry  residue  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  percolate  is  easily  reduce<l  to  powder, 
and  kept  so  by  the  a<l(lition  of  a  mixture  of  calcine<l  magnesia  and 
starch.  Cascara  Sagrada  will  yield  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  dry 
extract  when  extracte<l  with  water,  hence  the  official  prcxluct  is  ad- 
juste<l  to  represent  threi*  times  its  weight  of  the  bark. 
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Eztractom  Cimidfugse  {Extract  of  Ciimcifiiga). —^Since  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  fluidextract  of  cimicifuga  consists  wholly 
of  resinous  matter,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pulverulent  form, 
which  is  easily  maintained  by  the  addition  of  finely  powdered  dried 
starch.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  powdered  extract  shall 
represent  four  times  its  weight  of  the  crude  drug. 

Eztractnm  Cinchon»  (Extract  of  Cinchona), — This  extract,  of  pilular 
consistence,  is  made  with  a  menstruum  composed  of  alcohol,  3  volumes, 
and  water,  1  volume,  and  is  required  by  the  National  Formulary  to 
yield,  when  assayed  gravimetrically,  not  less  than  22  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  aklaloids  of  cinchona. 

Eztractnm  Colchici  Conni  (Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm). — The  former 
acetous  pilular  extract  of  colchicum  corm,  official  for  many  years,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  powdered  extract.  Since  alcohol  is  used  as  a 
menstruum  for  extracting  the  alkaloid,  removal  of  the  fatty  matter 
becomes  necessary,  since  its  presence  would  interfere  with  perfect 
pulverization;  this  is  accomplislied  by  means  of  purifietl  petroleum 
benzin  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  under  Extract  of  Aconite 
(see  p.  345).  The  residue  having  been  mixed  with  some  starch,  is 
dried,  powdered,  weighed  and  assayed,  and  sufficient  dried  starch 
added  so  that  the  finished  product  shall  contain  1.4  per  cent,  of 
colchicine. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  powdered  extract  of  colchicum 
corm,  when  assayed,  shall  yield  not  less  than  1.25  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  1.55  per  cent,  of  colchicine,  to  be  determined  gravimetrically. 

Eztractnm  Colocyntbidis  (Extract  of  Colocynth). — In  order  to  avoid 
the  fixed  oil  which  is  present  in  the  seeds,  the  Pharmacopcria  directs 
that  only  the  pulp  of  the  colocjTith  shall  be  used.  The  hydro-alcoholic 
percolate  obtained  by  the  official  formula  is  easily  reduced  to  pK)wder, 
and  having  been  weighed  is  directed  to  be  mixed  with  sufficient  dried 
starch  so  that  the  finished  product  shall  represent  four  times  its  weight 
of  the  crude  drug  from  which  it  was  made.  This  may  not  always  be 
possible,  since  good  colocynth  pulp  has  been  known  to  yield  as  much 
as  40  per  cent,  of  dry  extract  when  treatecl  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Eztractnm  Colocyntbidis  Compositnm  (Coviinnnid  Extract  of  Colocynth). 
— It  is  questionable  whether  as  uniform  a  powder  can  be  obtained  by 
simply  triturating  the  ingreilients  together,  as  was  possible  by  the 
former  official  process.  The  finished  product  contains  one-half  of  its 
weight  of  aloes,  16  per  cent,  of  extract  of  colocynth,  15  per  cent,  of 
powdered  soap,  14  per  cent,  of  resin  of  scammony,  and  5  per  cent,  of 
powdered  cardamom  seed. 

Eztractnm  Conii  (Extract  of  Coniuju). — The  National  Formulary 
directs  that  the  drug  shall  be  extracte<l  with  diluted  alcohol,  the  first 
percolate  l)eing  reserved;  liaving  addeil  diluted  Imlrochloric  acid  to 
the  remainder  of  tht»  percolate,  this  is  evapK)rae<l  at  a  mcnlerate  tem- 
perature, incorporated  with  the  reserve  tincture  and  the  whole  evapo- 
rated to  a  pilular  consistent*.    The  finishe<l  extract  contains  2  j)er  cent. 
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of  coniine,  and  when  assayed  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
acid  should  yield  not  less  than  1.8  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  2.2  per  cent, 
of  the  alkaloid. 

Eztractom  ErgotSB  (Extract  of  Ergot). -^The  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
that  the  powdered  ergot  be  first  deprived  of  the  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  present,  by  percolation  with  purified  petroleum  benzin,  after 
which  it  is  dried  and  extracted  with  a  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum 
(alcohol,  85  volumes;  water,  15  volumes)  containing  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  added  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids 
and  to  prevent  loss  of  the  same  during  evaporation  of  the  percolate 
to  a  pilular  consistence. 

The  Aqueous  Extract  of  Ergot  of  the  National  Formulary  is  made 
by  extracting  powdered  ergot  with  chloroform  water;  after  concen- 
tration of  the  percolate,  alcohol  is  added  and  the  mixture  set  aside 
for  several  days  to  remove  mucilaginous  and  other  impurities.  After 
filtration,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  pilular  consistence  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.-  This  purified  aqueous  extract  of  ergot  seems  better 
suited  for  hypodermic  injection  than  the  pharmacopoeial  preparation. 

Eztractom  Enonjrmi  {Extract  of  Euonymus), — Euon^mus  or  wahoo 
bark  is  rich  in  resins  and  the  National  Formulary  therefore  directs  a 
strongly  alcoholic  menstruum  for  extraction  of  the  drug.  The  percolate 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  weighed,  and  mixed  with  sufficient 
dried  starch  so  that  the  finished  product  shall  represent  four  times 
its  weight  of  the  crude  drug. 

Eztractom  Ferri  Pomatum  {Ferrated.  Extract  of  Apples). — ^This  pre- 
paration, also  known  as  Crude  Malate  of  Iroriy  is  made  by  macerating 
reduced  iron  with  freshly  expresse<l  juice  of  apples,  and  heating  on  a 
waterbath  until  gas  is  no  longer  given  off",  adding  water  from  time  to 
time.  After  several  days  of  rest,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  a  pilular  consistence. 

Eztractom  Fellis  Bovis  (Extract  of  Oxgall), — This  extract  is  intended 
to  replace  the  purified  oxgall  formerly  official,  and  is  directed  to  be  in 
powder  fonn  for  greater  convenience  in  dispensing.  It  is  mixed  with 
sufficient  dried  starch  to  represent  eight  times  its  weight  of  fresh 
oxgall.  The  alcohol  extracts  all  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  bile 
and  prevents  solution  of  the  inert  principles. 

Eztractom  Gelsemii  (Extract  of  Gelsemium). — The  prescribed  men- 
struum, alcohol,  no  doubt  extracts  all  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  drug.  After  re<luction  of  the  jKTColate  to  a  soft  extract,  mag- 
nt^ium  oxide  and  starch  are  added  to  facilitate  drying  and  powdering; 
having  weiglunl  the  powdcreil  extract,  sufficient  dried  starch  is  added 
so  that  the  finishtnl  prcKhict  shall  represent  four  times  its  weight  of  the 
crude  drug. 

Eztractom  Gentians  (Extract  of  Grntiaii). — All  of  the  valuable  bitter, 
prinriph»s  of  gentian  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  much  inert 
niatt<T  is  avoidinl  by  the  use  of  this  menstruum;  when  hot  water  is 
eniployol,  the  yield  of  extract  is  vastly  increaseil  on  account  of  the 
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large  quantity  of  pectin  compounds  taken  up.  The  ojbect  of  boiling 
the  cold-water  percolate,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter,  after  removal  of  which  the  extract 
obtained  forms  an  almost  clear  solution  with  water.  With  cold  water, 
gentian  yields  about  30  per  cent,  of  extract,  which  can  be  increased  to 
50  or  60  per  cent,  with  hot  water;  the  United  States,  German,  French, 
and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias,  all  direct  cold  water;  but  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  strange  to  say,  recommends  infusion  for  two  hours 
and  then  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  expression. 

Eztractom  Glycyrrhius  Pnnim  {Pure  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza), — Com- 
mercial extract  of  licorice  is  prepared  in  a  crude  way  with  boiling 
water,  the  decoction  being  evaporated  and  then  mixed  with  powdered 
licorice  root,  starch,  and  other  substances  to  give  it  the  necessary"  firm 
consistence.  It  occurs  both  in  the  form  of  mass  and  rolls  or  sticks, 
and  also  in  powder,  but  is  not  suited  for  liquid  preparations  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  insoluble  matter  present;  hence  the  Pharma- 
copoeia directs  the  preparation  of  a  completely  soluble  extract,  officially 
designated  as  pure  extract  of  glycyrrhiza.  The  sweet  principle  of 
licorice  root,  glycyrrhizin,  being  present  in  the  drug  partly  in  an 
insoluble  form,  ammonia  water' is  added  to  the  water  to  insure  its 
complete  extraction  as  ammonium  glycyrrhizate;  after  the  alkaline 
menstruum  has  all  been  used,  percolation  is  continued  with  chloroform 
water  to  prevent  fermentative  changes  in  the  marc. 

Extractom  Hflsmatozyli  {Extract  of  Hematoxyhn,  also  known  as 
Extract  of  Logwood). — ^The  medicinal  value  of  logwood  lies  in  its 
astringent  principle,  which  cannot  be  entirely  extracted  with  cold 
water;  hence  boiling  is  directed  by  the  National  Formulary.  It  is 
important  that  all  contact  with  metal  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
tannin.  The  extract  should  yield  a  clear,  purplish-red  sofution  with 
water.  Extract  of  hematoxylon  is  well  adapted  for  the  dry  condition, 
as  it  is  non-hygroscopic;  its  taste  is  sweetish  and  afterward  astringent. 
The  commercial  extracts  of  logwood  sold  in  boxes  are  not  suitable 
for  medicinal  purposes,  being  only  partly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Eztractum  Hydrastis  {Extract  of  Hydrastis,  also  known  as  Extract 
of  Golden  Seal). — As  in  the  case  of  extract  of  aconite,  ^  per  cent,  of 
tartaric  acid  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  menstruum  to  facilitate  extrac- 
tion of  the  alkaloid.  After  concentration  of  the  percolate  to  a  soft 
extract,  magnesium  oxide  and  starch  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
dried,  powdered,  and  weighed.  Having  assayed  a  portion  of  the 
powdered  extract,  sufficient  dried  starch  is  finally  added  so  that  the 
finished  product  shall  contain  10  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloid. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  powdered  extract  of  hydrastis, 
when  assayed  gravimetrically,  shall  yield  not  less  than  9  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

Eztractum  Hyoscyami  {Extract  of  Hyoscyamus). — ^As  henbane  is 
ver>'  variable  in  its  alkaloidal  content  and  the  same  menstniiim  is 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopana  for  the  pilular  extract  as  for  the  fluid- 
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extract,  a  carefully  standardized  fluidextract  may  be  conveniently 
used  for  the  preparations  of  this  extract,  which  should  contain  0.25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  drug. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  when 
assayed  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  shall  yield  not 
less  than  0.215  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  0.288  per  cent,  of  the  total 
alkaloids  of  hyoscyamus. 

Eztrftctnm  IgnatisB  {Extract  of  Ignatia), — Although  the  National 
Formulary  directs  that  this  extract  shall  be  in  dry  powder  form,  no 
pn)vision  is  made  for  removal  of  the  fatty  matter  present  in  the  bean, 
which  surely  will  be  extracted  by  percolation  with  alcohol.  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  remove  the  fat  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  case 
of  extract  of  nux  vomica,  so  as  to  insure  the  possibility  of  perfect 
pulverization.  Having  weighed  the  dry  extract  and  assayed  a  portion 
of  the  same,  sufficient  dried  starch  is  added,  so  that  the  finished  product 
shall  contain  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  ignatia  bean. 

Extrftctum  Jalapao  {Extract  of  Jalap). — This  extract  contains  all 
the  active  resinous  principles  of  the  crude  drug  and  differs  from  the 
official  resin  of  jalap  mainly  in  being  of  pilular  consistence,  and  in 
containing  some  water-soluble  constituents  which  are  removed  in  the 
case  of  the  resin. 

Eztractom  ELrameris  {Extract  of  Krameria,  also  kno^Ti  as  Extract 
of  Rhatany), — Cold  water  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  the  particular 
tannin  present  in  rhatany,  upon  which  the  astringency  of  the  drug 
depends.  The  National  Formulary  directs  that  the  dry  powdered 
extract,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  i)ercolate,  be  mixed 
with  sufficient  dried  starch  so  that  the  finished  pnxluct  shall  represent 
four  times  its  weight  of  the  crude  drug.  Krameria  yields  about  12  to 
15  |)er  cent,  of  dry  extract  when  treated  with  cold  water. 

Eztrftctum  Leptandrse  {Extract  of  Lcptandra), — I^eptandra  yields 
about  12  i)er  cent,  of  dry  extract,  consisting  chiefly  of  resinous  matter, 
when  exhausted  with  the  menstruum  directeil  by  the  Nationnl  Formu- 
hny,  alcohol  W  volumes  and  water  1  volume.  The  dry  extract  having 
bi*en  powdered  and  weighe<l,  sufficient  dried  starch  is  added  so  tlmt  the 
fiiiislK»<l  pnKluct  shall  represent  four  times  its  weight  of  the  crude  drug. 

Extractum  Malti  (Extract  of  Malt). — Since  diastase,  the  chief  active 
constituent  of  mult,  is  destroyed  by  a  tempiTature  approaching  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  is  essential  that  the  temixTature  prescribed  in  the 
official  process  of  manufacture  be  not  exceeded.  Evaporation  of  the 
infusion  at  a  low  temjHTature  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  is  always  to  be 
preferrtMl,  the  average  yield  being  about  (H)  to  (io  per  cent,  of  extract. 
Extract  of  malt  is  a  brownish-yellow,  thick  liquid  or  semifluid  mass, 
having  a  sliglit  peculiar  (nlor,  a  sweet  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction 
toward  litmus  paper. 

The  (liastasic  value  of  extract  of  malt  is  determincHl  by  its  power 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrose,  and  the  following  metluKl  may 
be  employed  for  comparative  testing  of  dilferent  malt  extracts,  that 
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extract  capable  of  converting  the  largest  amount  of  starch  within  a 
given  time,  under  like  conditions,  being  considered  the  best:  Dis- 
solve 5  Gms.  of  extract  of  malt  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  yield 
100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  solution;  of  this,  add  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  representing 
0.25  Gm.  of  the  extract,  to  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  cold  starch  mucilage 
(prepared  by  dissolving  30  Gms.  of  Bermuda  arrowroot  in  1000  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  boiling  distilled  water)  and  keep  the  mixture  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  55^  to  60°  C.  (131°  to  140°  F.)  for  thirty  minutes;  then  stop 
the  diastasic  action  by  raising  the  temperature  to  100°  C.  (2i2°  F.)  or 
by  addition  of  2  or  3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  and  dilute  the  mixture  to  a  given  volume  by  addition  of 
water.  Titrate  an  aliquot  part  of  the  liquid  with  Fehling's  Solution 
(alkaline  cupric  tartrate  volumetric  solution,  U.  S.  P.)  and  ascertain 
the  amount  of  dextrose  present,  from  which  deduct  the  amount  found 
in  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  extract  of  malt  by  previous  titration 
with  Fehling's  Solution;  the  difference  indicates  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  by  the  diastase  present  in  the  extract.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  Fehling's  Solution  corresponds  to  0.005  CJm.  of  anhydrous  dextrose, 
or  0.0045  Gm.  of  starch  converted  thereinto. 

Eztrftctum  Nucis  Vomicse  (Kxlract  of  Nux  Vomica), — ^The  oflScial 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  this  extract  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  fatty  matter  taken  up  by  the  menstruum,  by  treating  the 
concentrateil  percolate  with  two  successive  portions  of  purified  petro- 
leum l)enzin.  As  the  fat  also  carries  with  it  some  of  the  alkaloidal 
constituents  of  the  drug,  the  mixed  benzin  solutions  are  treated  in  a 
separator  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  washings  having 
l)een  made  alkaline  with  ammonia  water  are  extracted  with  chloroform, 
and  the  chloroform  solution  of  alkaloids  is  then  added  to  the  residue 
left  after  the  second  treatment  with  the  benzin.  The  mixture  is 
evaporateil  to  drxness,  powdennl,  weighed  and  assayed,  and  finally 
sufficient  of  a  mixture  of  magnesium  oxide  1  part  and  dried  starch 
3  parts  is  added,  so  that  the  finished  product  shall  contain  16  per  cent, 
of  total  alkaloids.  The  necessary  amount  of  diluent  may  be  ascertained 
by  calculation,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  powdered  extract  of  aconite 
(see  p.  345). 

The  Phannacop<ina  requires  that  the  powdered  extract  of  nux 
vomica,  when  assayed  by  titration  with  tenth-nonnal  sul[)huric  acid, 
shall  yield  not  less  than  15.2  |xt  cent.,  nor  more  than  16.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  alkaloids  of  the  crude  drug. 

Eztractom  Opii  (Extract  of  Opium), — This  extract  can  l)e  made  from 
either  moist  opium  or  powderwl  opium ;  in  the  former  case,  the  official 
directions  for  exhausting  the  drug  will  yield  goinl  results,  but  for  the 
pharmacist,  who  may  desire  to  make  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  extract, 
the  use  of  powdered  opium  will  prove  less  troublesome.  As  opium  is 
easily  exhauste<l  with  cold  water,  the  powdered  drug  may  \ye  shaken 
to  a  smooth  paste  with  water  in  a  flask,  more  water  then  added  and 
tlic  whole  frequently  and  vigorously  shaken  during  twelve  hours;  the 
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mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  plain  filter,  allowed  to  drain  and  perco- 
lated with  cold  water  until  the  opium  is  exhausted,  as  shown  by  the 
absence  of  color  and  only  a  faintly  bitter  taste  in  the  percolate.  The 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  weighed  and  assayed, 
sufficient  dried  starch  being  finally  added,  so  that  the  finished  product 
shall  contain  20  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine. 

The  necessary  amount  of  dried  starch  to  be  added  for  adjustment 
of  the  morphine  strength  may  be  ascertained  by  calculation,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  extract  of  aconite  (see  p.  345). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  powdered  extract  of  opium,  when 
assayed  gravimetrically,  shall  yield  not  less  than  19.5  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  20.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine.  Such  an  extract 
represents  about  twice  its  weight  of  official  moist  opium. 

Eztractom  Physostigmatis  {Extract  of  Physostignuiy  also  known  as 
Extract  of  Calabar  Bean). — ^This  extract  is  made  exactly  like  powdered 
extract  of  aconite,  with  a  menstruum  consisting  of  alcohol  holding 
about  i  per  cent,  of  tartatic  acid  in  solution,  the  fatty  matter  being 
removed  by  treatment  of  the  concentrated  percolate  with  two  succes- 
sive portions  of  purified  petroleum  benzin.  Dried  starch  is  used  as  the 
diluent,  and  the  finished  product  contains  1.95  per  cent,  of  the  ether- 
soluble  alkaloids  of  the  crude  drug;  the  necessary  amount  of  diluent 
to  be  added  can  be  ascertained  by  calculation,  as  explained  imder 
extract  of  aconite  (p.  345). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  powdered  extract  of  physostigma, 
when  assa^^ed  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  shall 
yield  not  less  than  1.7  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.3  per  cent,  of  the 
alkaloids  of  physostigma. 

Extractom  Podophylli  {Extract  of  Podophyllum). — ^The  National 
Formulary  directs  a  menstruum  of  alcohol  4  volumes  and  water  1 
volume,  the  percolate  to  be  evaporated  to  a  pilular  consistence.  This 
extract  would  seem  well  adapted  for  the  p>owdered  form,  as  the  activity 
of  podophyllum  resides  in  the  resinous  matter  present,  and  could  then 
be  made  with  alcohol  alone,  as  is  the  official  fluidextract,  and  be 
standardized  to  represent  a  definite  weight  of  the  crude  drug. 

Extractum  Quassi»  (Extract  of  Quassia). — Owing  to  the  tendency 
of  this  extract,  if  in  pilular  condition,  to  become  tough  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  seems  preferable  to  have  it  in  the  powder  form;  and  since 
the  yield  of  extract  obtainecl  by  exhausting  cjuassia  with  cold  water  is 
small,  rarely  above  4  per  cent.,  the  National  Formulary  directs  dilution 
with  sufficient  dried  starch  so  that  the  finishe<l  pnxluct  shall  represent 
ten  times  its  weight  of  the  crude  drug.  In  this  condition  the  extract 
is  well  a(lapte<l  for  all  purposes,  is  i)erfectly  soluble  in  water,  and 
keeps  well. 

Extractum  Rhei  {Extract  of  Rhubarb). — Since  the  menstruum  directed 
for  the  preparation  of  extract  of  rhubarb  is  identical  with  that 
onler(»<l  for  the  fluidextract,  small  quantities  of  the  extract  can  be 
ctmveniently  iniwle  by  evaporation  of  the  latter  to  dryness  and  in- 
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corporation  of  calcined  magnesia  (5  Gms.  for  every  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
fluidextract  evaporated)  and  sufficient  dried  starch  to  bring  the  weight 
of  finished  product  to  one-half  of  that  of  the  crude  drug  represented 
by  the  fluidextract.  The  weight  of  dry  residue  from  the  fluidextract 
varies  from  35  to  42  Gms.  for  every  100  mils,  (or  Cc).  The  powdered 
extract  keeps  well. 

Extractmn  Stramonii  (Extract  of  Stramonium), — Both  the  pilular  and 
the  powdered  extract  of  stramonium  are  made  exactly  like  the  corre- 
sponding extracts  of  belladonna  leaves,  but  contain  less  alkaloid,  the 
official  requirement  being  1  per  cent.  The  pilular  extract  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments,  and  has  a  rich  green  color. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  both  the  pilular  and  powdered 
extract,  when  assayed  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid, 
•  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.9  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  1.1  per  cent,  of  the 
alkaloids  of  stramonium. 

Eztractom  Sumbul  {Extract  of  Sumbut). — ^This  extract  can  be  con- 
veniently made  by  evaporation  of  the  official  fluidextract,  since  the 
same  menstruum  is  directed  for  both  preparations.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  that  extract  of  sumbul  shall  be  of  pilular  consistence,  but  this 
condition  is  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
resin  and  oil  present  in  sumbul  root.  The  yield  of  extract  is  about 
15  per  cent. 

Extractum  Tarazad  (Extract  of  Taraxacum,  also  known  as  Extract 
of  Dandelion), — ^Although  this  extract  was  at  one  time  directed  to 
be  prepared  by  expression  and  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  the  root 
freshly  gathered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  plan  was  followed  to  any 
great  extent,  and,  moreover,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  starchy  and  albuminous  constituents  of  the  juice.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  ground  taraxacum  with  a  weak  alcoholic  (about  12  per 
cent.)  menstruum  insures  complete  extraction  of  the  medicinal  virtues, 
without  much  inert  matter,  the  resulting  pilular  extract  yielding  a 
nearly  clear  solution  with  water.  Absence  of  a  bitter  taste  in  the  last 
portions  of  the  percolate  indicates  complete  exhaustion  of  the  drug. 

Eztractnm  Vibumi  Pnmifolii  (Extract  of  VUmmum  Prunifoliumf  also 
known  as  Extract  of  Black  II aw), — Diluted  alcohol  appears  to  extract 
all  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  bark;  after  reduction  of  the 
percolate  to  a  soft  extract  calcined  magnesia  is  added,  the  mixture 
dried  by  exposure  to  currents  of  warm  air,  then  powdered  and  weighed, 
and  sufficient  dried  starch  finally  added,  so  that  the  finished  product 
shall  represent  five  times  its  weight  of  the  crude  drug  from  which  it  is 
made. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OLEORESINS  AND  RESINS. 

OLEOBESmS. 

Solutions  of  this  class  represent  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
drugs  from  which  they  are  made,  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than 
is  possible  in  any  other.  They  possess  the  power  of  self-preservation, 
and  in  this  respect  are  superior  to  fluidextracts.  Oleoresins  consist 
chiefly  of  fixed  or  volatile  oils  associated  with  resin  and  other  con- 
stitutents;  those  ofiicially  recognized,  with  one  exception,  are  all 
prepared  by  the  same  process,  which  consists  in  slowly  percolating 
the  drug  in  fine  powder,  with  ether,  to  exhaustion,  recovering  the 
greater  part  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  and  finally  removing  the 
remaining  ether  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  percolation  of 
drugs  with  ether  requires  the  use  of  special  apparatus  (see  page  147) 
to  prevent  loss  of  the  volatile  solvent,  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  economize  menstruum  by  repeatedly  using  the  same 
liquid  until  the  material  is  exhausted,  the  best  device  for  this  purpose 
being  the  ether  extraction  apparatus  designed  by  Prof.  Fliickiger, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  229.  The  extractor  A  passes  by  means  of  the  tube 
D  through  a  cork  into  the  receiving  flask  E;  at  C  is  a  septum  or  disk, 
upon  which  the  material  to  be  extracted  is  packed,  and  which  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  small  funnel-shaped  tube  with  D.  The  lateral 
tube  BF  passes  into  the  tube  G,  which  b  provided  with  a  properly 
cut  cork.  A',  so  that  the  ether  vapor  may  pass  from  the  receiving 
bottle  to  a  spiral  condenser,  //,  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  to  the  top 
of  the  extractor;  the  ether  vapor  can  also  be  made  to  pass  upward 
through  the  powder  by  pushing  the  cork  deeper  into  the  tube  (?,  thus 
closing  the  orifice  of  the  lateral  tube  BF.  A  loose  pledget  of  cotton  is 
placeil  in  the  funnel  tube  at  C,  or  a  piece  of  filter  paper  is  placed  over 
the  small  opening  to  prevent  the  material  from  passing  down.  The 
whole  apparatus  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size,  of  glass  or  tinned 
copper,  and  when  in  use  the  receiving  flask  is  placed  in  warm  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  vaporizing  the  ether,  which  is  condensed  above  the 
extractor  and  drops  back  upon  the  powder,  the  process  being  continued 
until  the  material  is  exhausted.  Another  desirable  feature  of  this 
apparatus  is  the  recovery  of  the  ether  from  the  marc  when  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  drug  has  been  completed.  The  lateral  communication 
between  I)  and  BF  is  closed  by  means  of  the  cork,  and,  applying  a 
cold  wet  sponge  to  the  receiving  flask,  the  ether  vapor  therein  is 
condensed  and  a  partial  vacuum  produced  which  withdraws  all  the 
ether  from  the  marc  in  the  percolator  above. 
(354; 
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Experience  has  shown  that  when  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  percolate  have 
been  obtained  for  each  Gm.  of  drug  used,  the  latter  will  be  practically 
exhausted,  therefore  percolation  beyond  this 
point  is  unnecessarj' ;  with  the  continuous 
extraction  apparatus,  half  the  quantity  of 
ether  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  same 
results. 

Some  care  b  necessary  in  the  recovery 
of  ether  by  distillation,  as  official  ether, 
which  b  directed  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cess, boils  at  about  35"  C.  (^b"  F.);  the 
recovered  ether  should  be  but  very  slightly 
impregnated  with  the  odor  of  volatile  oil, 
and  may  be  used  for  a  subsequent  oper- 
ation. Oleoresins  are  not  used  to  any  great 
extent  at  present,  and  are  rarely  made  by 
the  pharmacist  himself;  small  quantities  for 
use  in  prescriptions  may  be  conveniently 
obtained  by  percolating  some  of  the  finely 
powdered  drug  in  the  barrel  of  a  glass  syringe 
and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate  in  a 
warm  place.  The  yield  of  oleoresins  ranges 
from  5  to  00  per  cent,  for  different  drugs, 
and  their  consistence  varies  from  liquid  to 
a  soft  solid,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
resin  present. 

On  account  of  the  very  volatile  nature  of 
ether,  which  makes  percolation  with  this 
menstruum  unsatisfactory  in  summer,  when 
the  temperature  at  times  rises  above  the 
boiling  point  of  ether,  acetone  was  suggested 
by  Beringer  as  early  as  1892  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  oleoresins.  and  was  officially  directed 
in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia.  The  results  ob- 
tained with  acetone,  which  has  a  boiling 
point  of  about  50.5°  C.  (133.7°  F.)  or  about 
20°  above  that  of  ether,  ha^e  proven  very 
satisfactory.  Oleoresins  prepared  with  ace- 
tone are  perfectly  soluble  in  ether,  and  drugs 
exhausted  with  acetone,  when  subsequently 
percolated  with  ether,  have  been  found  to 
yield  nothing  of  value  to  the  latter  solvent. 

The  Pharmacoptcia  recognizes  5  ole<jresins 
prepared  with  ether  and  1  with  alcohol,  and     *'<"  ^.^ --»ti"'W'«  »"«•- 
m  every  ca.se  the  drug  is  packed  firmly  mto 

the  percolator,  previous  moistening  Iwing  unnecessarj'.  The  following 
19  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  official  oleoresins,  showing  the  fineness  of 
powder  used  and  the  average  yield: 


FlneneM  of 
Powder. 

Awn 

Yieidr 

No.  60 

15   per  cent. 

"    60 

12     "      " 

"   30 

22     "      " 

"   60 

21     "      " 

"   60 

6.5"      " 

"   60 

6     "      " 
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List  of  Official  Oleorbsins. 

Latin  name  English  name. 

Oleoresina  Aspidii  .  .  Oleoresin  of  Aspidium  . 

Oleoresina  Capsici  .  Oleoresin  of  Capsicum 

Oleoresina  Cuoebse  .  Oleoresin  of  Cubeb 

Oleoresina  Petroselini  .  Oleoresin  of  Parsley  Fruit 

Oleoresina  Piperis  .  .  Oleoresin  of  Pepper 

Oleoresina  Zingiberis  .  .  Oleoresin  of  Ginger 

SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Oleoresin  of  Aspidium,  also  known  as  Oleoresin  of  Male  Fern. — ^This 
preparation  is  known  also  by  the  names  oleoresina  fUicis,  extradum 
filicis  oBthereum ,  and  oleum  filicis  maris.  As  the  root  rapi(fly  deteriorates 
upon  keeping,  only  that  having  a  fresh  green  color  should  be  used. 
The  oleoresin  of  male  fern  generally  deposits,  oi^  standing,  a  granular 
crystalline  substance  largely  composed  of  filicic  acid,  upon  which 
depends  the  activity  of  the  preparation;- hence  the  necessity  for 
thoroughly  incorporating  the/ deposit  before  dispensing  the  oleoresin. 
By  percolation  with  acetone  the  drug  has  yielded  as  much  as  18  per 
cent,  of  oleoresin.  This  preparation  is  recognized  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  as  Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum,  and  in  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia  as  Extractum  Filicis. 

Oleoresin  of  Capsicum. — O^ing  to  the  large  amount  of  fat  present 
in  capsicum  it  is  not  desirable  to  carry  percolation  to  complete  exhaus- 
tion; experience,  in  fact,  has  taught  that,  if  collected  slowly,  150  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  percolate  will  have  practically  exhausted  100  Gms.  of  the 
drug,  and  that  further  treatment  simply  loads  the  percolate  with  fatty 
matter.  Oleoresin  of  capsicum  is  a  dark,  browTiish-red  liquid,  which, 
shortly  after  being  made,  deposits  granular  fat;  this  is  best  removed 
be  decanting  the  clear  liquid  and  straining  the  residue  or  washing  the 
deposit  with  a  little  ether.  Although  the  average  yield  of  oleoresin 
has  been  rei)orted  as  not  over  5  or  6  per  cent.,  from  12  to  16  per  cent, 
of  a  very  excellent  preparation  has  very  frequently  been  obtained. 

Oleoresin  of  Cubeb. — Cubeb  yields  all  its  medicinal  virtues  to  alcohol 
as  well  as  ether;  very  satisfactory  oleoresin  has  been  made  with 
alcohol  alone,  and  this  menstruum  is  now  used  by  many  manufacturers. 
In  (Jermany  the  oleroresin  is  officially  recognized  under  the  name 
Extractum  Cuhebarum,  and  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  ether  and  alcohol.  All  oleoresin  of  cubeb  deposits,  upon  standing, 
waxy  matter  and  a  crystalline  body,  cubebin,  which,  as  the  Pharma- 
copa'ia  directs,  should  l)c  rejected,  only  the  liquid  portion  being  dis- 
pensed. It  is  of  a  green  or  brownish-green  color,  and  when  made  with 
ether  has  been  obtained  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

Oleoresin  of  Qinger. — When  made  from  uncoated  (Jamaica)  ginger 
the  yield  of  oleoresin  is  less  than  from  coated  ginger,  and  is  also  lighter 
in  color,  tliiiiner.  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavor.  The  name  piperoid 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  this  preparation.  From  coated  ginger 
as  mucli  as  10  i^er  cent,  of  oleoresin  has  l)een  obtained,  while  from 
Jamaica  ginger  the  yield  rarely  exceeds  0  per  cent. 
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Oleoresin  of  Parsley  Fmit. — ^This  oleoresin,  also  called  liquid  apiol, 
occurs  as  a  dark  green  liquid  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water. 
Upon  standing  it  sometimes  deposits  waxy  matter  and  hence  the 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  shall  be  set  aside  for  four  or  five  days 
and  then  decanted  from  any  solid  matter  that  may  have  separate. 
The  average  yield  is  about  21  per  cent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  liquid  apiol  is  commonly  applied 
to  oleoresin  of  parsley  fruit,  and  it  should  not  be  confounded  with 
apiol  or  parsley  camphor.  The  latter  is  official  in  the  French  Pharma- 
copoeia and  is  given  the  formula  C1SH14O4.  It  is  also  known  as  apiol 
blanc  or  white  apiol  and  occurs  in  large  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
melt  at  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and  may  be  obtained  by  refrigeration  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  parsley  s^.  Apiol  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Oleoresin  of  Pepper. — Conmiercially  this  preparation  is  known  also 
as  ail  of  black  pepper,  which  latter,  however,  is  usually  obtained  as 
a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  piperin.  Oleoresin  of  pepper/ 
when  first  made,  deposits  piperin  in  crystalline  form,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  straining,  leaving  a  thick,  very  black  liquid.  The  yield 
with  ether  or  acetone  rarely  exceeds  6.5  per  cent. 


BESINS. 

Under  the  title  ResincB  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  4  preparations, 
1  of  which,  however,  is  simply  a  residuarj'  product  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  a  natural  oleoresin.  For  the  remain- 
ing 3  an  official  process  of  manufacture  is  given,  alcohol  being  used 
as  a  solvent  in  each  case;  the  resin  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  concen- 
trated alcoholic  tincture  of  the  respective  drugs  into  cold  water  and 
subsequently  washing  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  water. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Official  Resinb. 

Latin  name.  English  name. 


Resiiia 


Rosin 


Resina  Jalapse 


Resin  of  Jalap 


Resina  Podophylli 


Resin  of  PodophyUum 


Scammoniffi 


Resin  of  Scammony 


Mode  of  obtaining. 

'  Residue  left  after  distillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  from 
Turpentine. 
By  pouring  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  tincture  of  jalap 
into  cold  water,  washing 
the  resulting  precipitate 
twice  with  fresn  portions 
of  hot  water,  and,  after 
draining  off  all  liquid, 
heating  the  resin  on  a 
waterbath    to    dryness. 

By  pouring  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  tincture  of  podo- 
phyllum into  cold  water 
acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

*  By  pouring  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  tincture  of  scam- 
mony root  into  hot  water, 
washing  the  precipitated 
resin  twice  witn  hot  water, 
and  drying. 
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Resin  ot  JTalap. — The  anmuiit  i)f  reshi  in  jalap  root  varies  consider-' 
abl\'.  ranpins  from  0  to  IS  per  cent.,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  find  commercial  jalap,  whicli  exceeds  the  official  requirement  of 
not  lejfs  than  7  per  cent,  of  resin,  althuiif^h  prime  lots  j'ielding  from 
12  to  15  per  cent,  are  occasionally  met  with.  Resin  of  jalap  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  the  solution  having  a  slight  acid  reaction 
to  litmus  paper;  it  is  also  soluble  slowly  in  five  times  its  weight  of 
10  i>er  cent,  ammonia  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
The  Pharmacopneia  reciuirea  that  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the 
resin  shall  be  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  more  than  :it)  per  cent,  in 
chloroform;  also  that  its  solution  in  five  times  its  weight  of  ammonia 
water  shall  not  become  gelatinous  on  standing,  and  when  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  only  a  slight  turbidity  shall  appear,  showing 
the  absence  of  rosin,  guaiac,  and  other  resins.  The  presence  of  common 
rosin  may  also  be  detected  by  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  by 
acquiring  a  pink  color  if  0.02  Gm,  of  resin  of  jalap  be  dissolved  in  2 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
tlien  added.  Since  resin  of  jalap  has  a  slightly  acrid  but  not  bitter 
taste,  an  adulteration  with  akws  may  be  suspected  if  a  pronounced 
bitter  taste  is  observed.  If  resin  of  jalap  be  moistened  with  alcohol 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  a  green  color  should  not  be 
developed,  nor  should  a  blue  color  be  observed  if  the  inner  surface  of  a  ^ 
fresh  fmtato  paring  be  rubbed  with  the  resin,  otherwise  guaiac  isj 
present.  The  limit  of  acid  resins  b  determined  hy  adding  0.5  miL  " 
(or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxifle  solution  to  a 
solution  of  1  Gm.  of  resin  of  jalap  in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol  con- 
taining 1  mil.  (i>r  Cc.)  of  phenolphthalein  test-solution,  when  a  red 
color  shouhl  Im-  pnxluced. 

Resin  of  jalap  may  be  obtaineti  free  from  color  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal;  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  the  charcoal  with  the  pow- 
dered jalaji  before  percolation,  and  also  to  pass  the  percolate  through 
animiil  clinrroal. 

Resin  ol  PodophyUnm. — The  object  of  adrling  hydrochloric  acid  to  j 
the  wjiUt  In-fore  adding  the  alcoholic  solution  b  simply  to  facilitate  I 
the  separation  of  tlie  resinous  matter.     The  jield  of  resin  of  pod»-4 
phytlum   rarelj-  exceeila  4  or  5  per  cent.,  and  its  color  may  vary  J 
from  light  brown  to  greenish-yellow,  turning  darker  when  subjected  " 
to  ft  temperature  exceeduig  'Ztt"  C.   ("7"  F.).     Acconling   to  Prof. 
Lloyd,  who  has  had  large  experiem^e  in  the  manufacture  of  this  resin, 
the  conci-nlration  of  the   alcoholic   tincture   should    not   be  carried 
beyond  a  vcrj'  tliin  sjTUp,  the  water  into  which  it  is  poured  should 
be  ice-cold,  and  the  washed  resin  should  be  dried  vitluml  heat,  by 
exposure  to  air  in  a  cold  place.     .Miun  water  is  sometimes  used  to 
effect  precipitation  of  the  resin,  but  it  yields  a  yellow  product  of 
inferior  quality.     'I'lie   Pbantiwii|Mi-ia  rt^iuircs  that  resin  of  podo- 
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phyllum  shall  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  only  a  slight  opalescence,  and 
that  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  resin  shall  be  soluble  in  ether  and 
not  less  than  65  per  cent,  in  chloroform;  also  that  it  shall  not  yield 
more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  solubility  of  resin  of  podophyllum 
in  ether  varies  from  50  to  85  per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  mode  of  its 
preparation,  the  better  quality  being  most  soluble  and  also  lighter 
in  color;  according  to  F.  B.  Power,  boiling  water  will  dissolve  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  resin  if  the  treatment  with  fresh  portions  of  the  water 
be  continued  as  long  as  anything  is  removed,  but  deposits  most  of  it 
again  on  cooling.  Resin  of  podophyllum  is  intensely  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  eye,  and  care  should  be  exercised 
in  handling  it.  It  forms  a  deep  yellow  liquid  with  solution  of  sodium 
or  potassium  hydroxide,  from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

The  official  resin  of  podophyllum  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
resin  obtained  from  Podophyllum  Emodi,  by  adding  0.5  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  potassium  hydroxide  test-solution  to  a  mixture  of  0.4  Gm.  of  the 
resin  and  3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol  and  gently  shaking; 
the  mixture  should  not  gelatinize. 

Resin  of  Scammony. — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  this  resin  be 
prepared  by  pouring  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture  of  scammony 
root,  in  form  of  a  s>Tup,  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  into  hot 
water.  After  decantation  of  the  supernatant  liquid,  the  precipitated 
resin  is  washed  twice  with  fresh  portions  of  hot  water  and  then  dried 
on  a  waterbath.  Resin  of  scammony  should  dissolve  in  alcohol  in 
all  proportions,  and  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  it  should  dissolve 
in  ether,  which  distinguishes  it  from  resin  of  jalap  and  resin  of  false 
scammony.  It  differs  from  the  gum-resin  of  scammony  in  not  forming 
an  emulsion  with  water. 

Resin  of  scammony  is  soluble  in  ammonia  water  and  in  solutions 
of  the  fixed  alkalies  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  such  solutions, 
like  those  of  resin  of  jalap,  are  not  precipitated  by  addition  of  dilute 
acids;  its  almost  complete  solubility  in  ether  will  serve  to  detect  the 
presence  of  jalap  resin.  An  adulteration  with  rosin  can  be  detected 
by  stirring  resin  of  scammony  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  latter  should  not  turn  red;  if  guaiac  has  been  added,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  will  give  a  blue  color  on  addition 
of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  or  ferric  chloride  test-solution.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  upon  incineration  resin  of  scammony 
shall  not  yield  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  ash. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
COLLODIONS. 

Under  this  head  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary  8  solutions,  the  base  of  which  is  pyroxylin,  or  soluble 
guncotton  (see  Cellulose,  Part  III),  and  the  solvent,  a  mi5cture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Collodions  are  employed  only  for  external  medi- 
cation, and  owing  to  the  very  volatile  character  of  the  solvent  they 
rapidly  form  a  skin-like  covering,  or  pellicle,  when  applied,  which  is 
impervious  to  water.  Where  a  strong  contractile  coating  b  desired, 
the  plain  collodion  is  preferred,  otehrwise  a  less  constringent  and 
more  comfortable  covering  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  castor  oil 
as  in  the  case  of  the  official  flexible  collodion.  For  the  purpose  of 
medication,  any  substance  soluble  in  ether  may  be  added,  such  as 
iodine,  iodoform,  extract  of  Indian  cannabis,  salicylic  acid,  croton 
oil,  mercuric  chloride,  veratrine,  atropine,  resorcin,  pyrogallol,  etc. 
Since  pyroxylin  is  insoluble  in  water,  the  addition  of  the  latter  to 
collodion  would  cause  immediate  precipitation,  hence  all  substances 
soluble  only  in  water  or  alcohol  and  water,  such  as  extract  of  bella- 
donna, morphine  sulphate,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  admixture.  Col- 
lodions should  always  be  preserved  in  tightly  cork-stoppered  bottles, 
in  a  cool  place,  remote  from  fire,  on  account  of  the  ether  present; 
care  should  also  be  taken  that  no  collodion  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
lip  or  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  after  pouring  out  the  liquid,  to  avoid 
"  fixing"  of  the  cork  as  the  menstruum  evaporates. 

Collodions  are  best  dispensed  in  small  round-shouldered  vials 
provided  with  a  cork  through  which  a  camel-hair  pencil  has  been 
passed  and  securely  fastened ;  this  avoids  loss  of  material  and  drying 
of  the  collodion  in  the  brush — a  very  annoying  occurrence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Collodions. 

Latin  name.  EogUah  name.  Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  dissolving  pyroxylin  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  after  the  liquid  has  become 
clear,  decanting  the  latter  from 
any  sediment  formed. 

Made  by  dissolving  an  acetous 
acetone  extract  of  cantharides  in 
flexible  coUodion.  The  finished 
product  reoresents  60  per  cent, 
of  cantharides. 

Made  by  mixing  3  parts  of  castor  oil 
2  parts  of  camphor,  and  95  parts 
of  collodion,  all  by  weight. 


Collo<iium       .  .      Collodion 

U.  S.  P. 


CoUodium  Cantharida-  f  Cantharidal  Collo- 

tum \     dion 

U.  S.  P. 

CoUodium  Flexile      .       Flexible  CoUodion 
U.  S.  P. 

(360) 
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Latin  name.  English  name.  Method  of  preparation. 

Made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  flexible 
coUoaion.    It  is  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 


CoUodium  lodi  Iodine  CoUodion 

Nat.  Fonn. 


per 
tion. 


Made  by  dissolving  iodoform  in  flex- 
ible collodion.  It  is  a  5  per  cent, 
solution. 

Made  by  adding  fluidextract  of 
Indian  cannabis  to  a  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  in  flexible  collodion. 
The  name  Com  Collodion  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  this  prepara- 
tion. 

'^"NlrFo™^*"'^    ^*^''''  CoUodion  (Mg^li  by  ^^  tannic  acid  in 

fri-r^trkwi  on  n/Aiir^    Made  by  dissolving  croton  oil  in 
CoUodium  Tiglii  .     .    (  ^y^^  ^"^  ^"^        flexible  coUodion     It  is  a  10  per 
Ma*  v^^  I     aion     .     .     .  cent,  solution. 


CoUodium  lodoformi     ( ^^±™     ^"^ 
Nat.  Form.  I     oion     .     .     . 

CoUodium       Salicylici  ( Compound     Sali- 
Compositum  .    \     cylic  Collodion 

Nat.  Form. 


Nat.  Form. 
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CoUodion. — If  the  pyroxj^lin  has  been  carefully  prepared,  it  should 
be  perfectly  soluble  in  the  official  menstruum,  although  a  slight 
sediment  of  dirt,  etc.,  occurs  after  the  solution  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
few  hours;  from  this  the  liquid  can  be  carefully  poured  off,  as  filtration 
IS  impracticable.  Anthony's  collodion  cotton,  specially  prepared  for 
photographers'  use,  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 

Cantharidal  Collodion. — ^The  value  of  cantharidal  collodion  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  powdered  cantharides  used  and  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  exhausted.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  acetone  is  preferred  as  a  menstruum  since  it  has  been  foimd 
that  the  preparation,  when  made  with  a  chloroform  extract  of  can- 
tharides, as  formerly  directed,  is  liable  to  gelatinize  upon  standing 
for  some  time.  The  extract  dissolves  readily  in  flexible  collodion,  by 
agitation,  the  finished  product  representing  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  powdered  cantharides,  which  makes  it  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  the 
official  cerate  of  cantharides. 

Flexible  Collodion. — ^The  addition  of  camphor  and  castor  oil  imparts 
to  collodion  the  property  of  forming  a  flexible  pellicle  which,  while 
serving  as  an  impervious  covering  to  the  part  affected,  yet  permits  of 
perfect  freedom  of  motion. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
EMULSIONS. 

The  term  "emulsion"  is  applied  in  pharmacy  to  a  more  or  less 
permanent  mixture  of  fixed  oils,  volatile  oils,  ether,  chloroform,  oleo- 
resins,  or  resins  with  water,  the  former  substances  being  suspended 
in  a  minutely  divided  state,  resulting  in  an  opaque  milk-like  liquid, 
varying  from  a  thin-fluid  to  a  thick-fluid  condition  according  to 
circumstances.  Types  of  such  emulsions  are  found  in  nature  in  the 
case  of  milk  and  the  milk-like  juices  of  certain  plants  from  which 
the  official  and  other  gum-resins  are  obtained. 

In  physics  and  physical  chemistry  the  term  is  used  in  a  less  restricted 
sense,  and  of  late  years  much  work  has  been  done  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  various  conditions  met 
with.  The  term  internal  phase  has  been  applied  to  the  substance 
emulsified  or  dispersed,  while  the  vehicle  or  dispersion  medium  has 
been  called  the  external  phase.  Solid  as  well  as  liquid  emulsions  can 
be  obtained,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  official  hydrous  wool  fat  or 
lanolin,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  divided  into  minute 
droplets,  is  dispersed  in  a  fat  solid  at  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a 
permanent  uniform  mixture;  another  instance  of  a  solid  emulsion,  m 
which  water  is  dispersed  in  fat,  is  butter. 

Theory  of  Emnlsification. — ^The  most  plausible  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  emulsions  is  that  an  insoluble  liquid  or  solid,  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  is  surrounded  or  enveloped  by  a  thin  film  of  the  dispersion 
medium,  which  prevents  the  minute  particles  from  aggregating  or 
coalescing.  Colloidal  solutions  (see  p.  136)  are  undoubtedly  closely 
allied  to  emulsions,  and  the  term  emulsion  has  also  been  applied  to 
such  intimate  suspensions  in  magma  form,  as  milk  of  magnesia. 

Emulsions  prepared  by  pharmacists  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  natural  and  artificial;  to  the  former  class  belong  those  which 
are  made  from  see<l  or  gum-resins,  by  simple  trituration  with  water. 
Nature  having  provided  the  necessary  emulsifying  agent  in  intimate 
association  with  the  oil  or  resin.  Artificial  emulsions  are  such  as 
require  the  mldition  of  some  foreign  body,  by  means  of  which  the 
suspension  of  the  oil  or  resin  is  made  possible;  to  this  class  belong 
the  majority  of  the  emulsions  prepared  at  the  dispensing  counter. 
Fixed  and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  ether,  chloroform,  oleoresins,  and 
resins,  are  suitable  for  exhibition  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  the  sus- 
pension in  water  being  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  appropriate  excip- 
ients,  such  as  acacia,  tragacanth,  yolk  of  egg,  casein,  dextrin,  Irish 
moss,  gt»latin,  soap-bark,  etc.    Oil-yielding  seeds  and  natural  gum- 
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resins  contain  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  matter,  by  means  of 
which  the  oil  and  resin  can  be  brought  into  perfect  suspension  in  water 
by  careful  trituration. 

Stability  of  emulsions,  while  primarily  dependent  upon  division  of 
the  immiscible  liquids  into  minute  particles  or  globules,  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  viscosity  of  the  vehicle,  whereby  the  surface  tension 
of  the  liquids  forming  the  emulsion  is  more  nearly  equalized,  and  the 
adhesion  between  the  surfaces  overcomes  the  inherent  cohesive  force 
of  the  separate  particles.  Solutions  of  acacia  or  of  gelatin  and  mucilage 
of  Irish  moss  or  of  tragacanth  serve  as  such  stabilizers  and  their 
power  of  preventing  coalescence  or  separation  of  individual  particles 
is  no  doubt  due  to  their  condition  of  hydrated  colloids  when  in  solution. 
Occasionally  a  combination  of  the  above-named  agents  has  been  found 
advantageous,  and  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of 
acacia,  gelatin  and  tragacanth  for  its  official  emulsion  of  codliver  oil 
with  calcium  h>T)ophosphite.  To  prevent  the  fermentative  changes 
likely  to  arise  in  all  aqueous  vegetable  solutions,  alcohol  or  glycerin  is 
frequently  added  to  emulsions,  in  the  proportion  of  1  or  2  fluidounces 
for  every  pint. 

All  emulsions,  except  those  of  volatile  oils,  chloroform  or  ether, 
should  be  made  in  a  mortar,  either  of  unglazed  Wedgwood  ware  or 
porcelain,  having  a  flat  bottom,  and,  in  the  case  of  seed  or  gum-resin 
emulsions,  one  of  deep  shape  provided  with  a  hard  wood  pestle  is  to 
be  preferred,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  from  the  force  often  necessary 
in  crushing  and  manipulating  the  material.  For  making  gum-resin 
emulsions,  the  cleanest  and  best  tears  should  be  selected,  as  the 
commercial  fine  powders  are  unfit  for  this  purpose,  partly  because  they 
are  inferior  in  quality,  and  partly  because  they  have  been  so  modified 
by  drying  that  when  triturated  with  water  they  form  simply  an 
ordinary  mixture  from  which  the  powder  separates  rapidly  on  standing; 
this  change  is  due  to  dehydration,  whereby  the  natural  association  of 
gum  and  resin  has  been  broken  up  and  their  intimate  union  destroyed. 
For  seed  emulsions,  when  no  other  proportions  are  specified,  1  part  of 
seed  is  used  to  10  parts  of  water,  all  dirt  and  dust  being  carefully 
removed,  if  necessary,  by  washing  with  cold  water.  In  both  cases  the 
material  is  crusheil  into  a  coarse  powder,  and,  after  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  beaten  into  a  perfectly  smooth,  pasty  mass; 
to  this  the  remainder  of  the  water  is  then  added  in  divided  portions, 
triturating  the  mass  thoroughly  and  keeping  it  well  scraped  from  the 
pestle  and  sides  of  the  mortar,  so  that  a  uniform  mixture  may  result, 
which  is  finally  passed  through  a  well-wetted  strainer  of  loose  flannel 
or  cheesecloth,  to  remove  the  inert  woody  fiber  and  possible  impurities. 
In  making  emulsion  of  lycopodium,  it  becomes  necessary  to  triturate 
the  seed  dry,  with  some  pressure ,  in  order  to  rupture  the  hard  seed 
envelope;  when  the  powder  changes  in  color  and  l)ecomes  damp  and 
adhesive  from  the  oil,  a  little  water  is  added,  with  which  a  smooth, 
soft  paste  can  be  formed,  to  be  further  diluted  by  the  addition  ^^ 
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water  as  directed  above.  Emulsion  of  lycopodium  slumld  never  be 
strainedf  and,  if  properly  made,  will  show  no  particles  floating  on  the 
surface;  the  insoluble  matter  which  settles  upon  standing  is  readily 
reincorporated  by  agitation. 

Oil  emulsions,  which  are  far  more  frequently  used  (at  least  in  this 
country)  than  those  made  from  seed  or  gum-resins,  require  more 
care  in  their  preparation,  as  success  depends  not  only  on  the  manipula- 
tion, but  also  on  the  judicious  choice  of  an  excipient.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  stated  that  acacia  produces  the  whitest  and  most  stable 
emulsions,  because  its  perfect  and  ready  solubility  in  water  enables 
the  operator  to  divide  the  oil  quickly  into  minute  globules,  which  are 
at  once  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  the  mucilaginous  liquid  and  thus 
kept  from  coalescing.  The  oil  globules  of  a  well  made  acacia,  emulsion, 
when  compared  with  milk  imder  a  magnifying  lens,  more  closely 

resembles  its  fat  globules  than  would  be 
the  case  if  made  with  other  excipients. 
To  insure  success,  it  is  essential  that 
definite  proportions  of  oil,  gum,  and  water 
be  used  for  making  the  primary  emulsion, 
which  can  then  be  diluted  with  water  as 
desired.  Not  less  than  one-fourth  nor 
more  than  one-half  as  much  acacia  as  oil 
should  be  used,  and  not  less  than  one  and 
a  half  times  nor  more  than  twice  as  much 
water  as  acacia.  The  mixing  of  oil,  gum 
and  water  should  not  be  effected  by  the 
usual  method  of  trituration,  which  involves 
pressure  of  the  pestle  against  the  material 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mortar, 
and  consequent  development  of  heat,  but 
should  be  brought  about  by  a  rapid,  light 
rotary  movement  of  the  wrist,  communi- 
cated to  the  pestle  held  loosely  in  the 
hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  230;  this  motion  partakes  more  of  that  of  an 
egg-whip,  and  the  oil  is  thus  rapidly  broken  up  into  minute  globules 
in  the  presence  of  a  viscid  solution. 

As  stated  before,  emulsions  of  fats  and  fixed  oils  are  best  made  in  a 
flat-bottomed  mortar,  three  distinct  methods  being  in  use  to  effect 
the  desired  object,  namely,  a  milk-like  liquid,  miscible  with  water 
without  the  separation  of  oil  globules.  By  many  pharmacists  the 
method  usually  recommended  in  Great  Britain  is  preferred;  this 
consists  in  making  a  smooth,  thick  mucilage  of  granulated  acacia  and 
water,  and  then  adding  the  oil  by  degrees,  stirring  assiduously  until 
each  portion  of  oil  is  emulsified — lastly  adding  the  water  for  dilution, 
in  divided  portions.  The  other  two  are  sometimes  called  the  "Con- 
tinental'* methods,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  used  almost  exclusively 
in  Continental  Europe.    They  do  not  direct  the  previous  solution  of 
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the  gum  in  water,  and  adhere  strictly  to  definite  proportions.  While 
the  so-called  "English"  method  yields  very  satisfactory  results  in  the 
hands  of  those  accustomed  to  it,  for  the  inexperience!  either  of  the 
other  two  methods  is  to  be  much  preferred,  such  preference  being 
based  upon  observation  of  many  hundred  cases  in  the  hands  of  students 
working  in  the  laboratories  in  charge  of  the  author,  who  has  never 
known  of  a  single  failure  by  a  novice  to  make  a  perfect  emulsion 
according  to  the  following  methods,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
directions  as  given  were  followed. 

Place  in  a  mortar  one-fourth  as  much  finely  potcdered  acacia  as 
the  oil  to  be  used  (7.5  Gms.  of  acacia  for  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  oil,  or 
3ij  for  f5  j),  then  add  the  oil  and  triturate  well  together  into  a  smooth 
mixture.  Now  add  all  at  once,  not  gradually,  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  acacia  which  has  been  used  (15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  for  7.5 
Gms.  of  acacia,  or  f  3iv  for  3ij)>  and  stir  rapidly  until  a  perfect  emul- 
sion has  been  formed,  which  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  white, 
pasty  mass,  free  from  oil  particles,  and  a  peculiar  crackling  noise  as 
the  pestle  is  drawn  through  the  adhesive  mixture.  This  primary 
emulsion  should  be  well  scraped  with  a  spatula  from  the  pestle  and 
sides  of  the  mortar,  again  stiired,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  water 
slowly  added  with  constant  stirring.  Granulated  acacia  cannot  be 
used  in  this  method,  as  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  gum  it  is  necessary 
that  it  dissolve  almost  immediately,  which  will  not  occur  with  the 
granulated  variety. 

The  second  of  the  so-called  "Continental"  methods  directs  increased 
proportions  of  acacia  and  water,  by  which  means  an  equally  perfect, 
and  at  the  same  time  denser,  primary  emulsion  is  obtained.  One-half 
as  much  granulated  acacia  as  oil  is  used,  and  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  water  as  gum,  or  one-half  as  much  water  as  oil  and  gum  together; 
thus,  oil  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  or  fjj,  granulated  acacia  15  Gms.  or  3iv, 
and  water  22.5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  or  f3  vj.  Place  the  acacia  in  a  dry  mortar, 
add  the  oil  and  water,  and  stir  briskly  until  a  perfect  emulsion  results, 
which  dilute  with  the  remaining  water,  as  in  the  preceding  method. 

If  from  any  cause  the  primary  emulsion  should  fail,  it  will  prove 
a  loss  of  time  and  labor  to  endeavor  to  save  it  by  the  addition  of 
gum  or  water,  provided  the  right  proportions  were  used  in  the  first 
place;  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  over  again  and  observe  care  in  details. 
Assiduous  stirring  or  shaking  is  of  no  avail  in  trying  to  save  a  **cracked" 
emulsion,  which  has  a  pearly  appearance  in  the  mortar,  and  the  further 
addition  of  gum,  while  increasing  the  density  of  the  mixture,  does  not 
alwavs  remedv  the  trouble. 

The  above  meth(xls  are  equally  well  adapted  for  liquid  oleoresins, 
such  as  copaiba,  oleoresin  of  cubeb,  etc.  If  solid  fats,  camphor,  some 
oleoresins  and  resinous  extracts,  as,  for  instance,  extract  of  Indian 
cannabis,  are  to  be  administered  in  aqueous  liquids,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  dissolve  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil  (oil  of 
8weet  almond  or  olive  oil),  and  then  to  emulsify  them  in  the  manner 
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directed  for  these  oils,    Salol,  mentUol,  thymol,  phosphorus,  and  other 
3ubatances  can  likewise  conveniently  be  eniulsifietl  after  solutiuu  in 
some  fixed  oil.    The  emulsification  of  Peru  baUam,  will  be  materially 
facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  of  sweet  almond,  about  10  - 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  balsam  being,  as  a  rule,  sufficient.     If  emutJ 
sions  of  wax  or  spermaceti  are  to  he  made,  heat  must  be  employed ;  them 
wax  or  spermaceti  is  melted  in  a  mortar  heated  to  about  iioT.  (149°  F.)  J 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  acacia,  after  whic^ 
exactly  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  water  as  acacia,  heated  to  nearfl 
boiling,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  briskly  stirred.    After  the  emulsioiul 
cools  to  about  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  more  water  may  be  added  in  small9 
quantities,  with  constant  stirring.     Whenever  double  emulsions  arcFfl 
ortlered,  as,  for  instance,  a  seed  emulsioii  with  that  of  a  fixed  oilffl 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  separate  emulsions  be  made  and  then  ■ 
mixed;  when  castor  oil  is  to  lie  mixed  with  emulsion  of  almond  as  a 
vehicle,  the  oil  should  be  emulaionized  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
acacia  and  water,  and  this  primary  emulsion  then  diluted  with  the 
almond  emulsion,  out  of  which  the  water  necessary  for  the  previouu 
emulsification  of  the  oil  has  been  retained.  I 

Whenever  an  oil  emulsion  is  made,  the  rule  should  be  observed^ 
never  to  measure  the  water  in  an  oily  graduate,  as  otherwise  oil  par- 
ticles might  subsequently  be  carried  into  the  mixture,  and,  failing 
to  be  emulsified,  eventual!^'  rise  to  the  surface.    The  view  held  by 
some  authorities,  that  a  good  emulsion  is  capable  of  emulsifying 
aitditional  quantities  of  oil,  requires  modification,  as  [jointed  out  by 
Mr.  Gerrard,  of  England;  for,  although  a  perfect  fixed-oil  emulsion 
admits  of  the  incorporation  of  more  oil,  this  latter  oil  will  not  undergo 
emulsification,  but  sunply  be  mixed  intimately,  as  can  be  proved  byi 
the  addition  of  water,  when  the  newly  added  oil  will  separate.    A  I 
perfect  artificial  emulsion  should  have  a  milk-like  appearance  aod  1 
consistence,  be  miscible  with  water  without  separation,  should  flow  \ 
readily  from  the  mortar  without  leaving  any  adhering  particles,  so 
that  it  can  be  washed  with  plain  water,  and,  if  separation  takes  place   ' 
after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  a  cream-like  layer  should  rise  to 
the  surface,  which  can  be  quickly  reincorporated  b\'  agitation.    Heat  is 
detrimental  to  the  pennanenee  of  emulsions  and  causes  separation, 
30  also  large  (juantities  of  alcohol  or  saline  matter.    Substances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  absorb  water,  such  as  magnesia,  must  not  be 
mixcil   with   the   emulsion,   unless   previously  completely  hydrated. 
All  salts  should  l)c  added  in  the  form  of  solution,  and,  together  with 
tinctures  and  other  alcoholic  li(|uids,  not  until  the  primary  emulstoQ  i 
hiLs  been  properly  dihitetl. 

Emulsions  of  ether,  diloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  volatile  i 
liquids  arc  Iwst  prejmreil  by  agitation  in  a  bottle  after  the  manner  ' 
first  suggested  by  Forl)es.  The  liquid  to  be  emuUionized  is  poured  | 
into  a  pfrfectly  tiry  bottle  and  the  powdered  acacia  ailded,  after  wliich  f 
the  bottle  is  well  shaken  so  that  the  aciu^^ia  mav  tiecome  sikturated  I 
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with  the  volatile  liquid;  water  is  then  added  and  agitation  continued 
until  a  homogeneous  emulsion  results,  which  can  further  be  diluted 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  and  ethereal  liquids 
will  never  form  as  perfect  an  emulsion  as  fixed  oils,  and  separation 
of  the  mixture  takes  place  more  speedily;  if  care  has  been  observed, 
however,  in  making  the  mixture,  only  a  dense,  creamy  layer  will  rise 
to  the  surface,  which  can  be  reincorporated  by  agitation.  As  a  rule 
volatile  oils  and  ethers  require  more  gum  than  fixed  oils,  and  less  than 
30  grains  of  powdered  acacia  should  not  be  used  for  each  fluidrachm; 
the  amount  of  water  first  added  should  always  be  equal  to  twice  the 
acacia  used.  Oil  of  turpentine  unites  very  readily  with  water  and  gum, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  small  a  quantity  of  gum  will  suffice 
to  form  a  perfect  emulsion  from  which  no  oil  will  separate  in  an 
uncombined  form,  only  a  dense,  creamy  layer  rising,  composed  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  gum,  and  some  water  in  intimate  union;  20  grains 
of  powdered  acacia  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  1  fluidounce  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  4  fluidrachms  of  water  then  added,  will  yield  a  very  satis- 
factory emulsion,  which  can  be  kept  for  days  without  separating  an 
oily  layer.  All  emulsions  of  volatile  oils  are  more  permanent  if  made 
with  the  aid  of  some  fixed  oil  previously  added  to  the  volatile  oil;  such 
emulsions  are  preferably  made  in  a  mortar. 

When  powdered  tragacanth  is  preferred  as  an  emulsifying  agent, 
it  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  the 
necessary  weight  of  acacia,  and  requires  from  10  to  20  times  its  weight 
of  water;  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  oil  in  the  mortar 
or  bottle,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  the  addition  of  water  the 
mixture  should  be  stirred  rapidly  or  shaken  until  the  primary  emulsion 
has  been  formed.  The  division  of  oil  globules  by  means  of  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  is  much  coarser  than  with  acacia,  hence  tragacanth 
emulsions  are  never  so  white  nor  seemingly  so  perfect;  but  owing  to 
the  viscosity  and  magma-like  condition  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth  the 
oil  globules,  although  not  finely  divided,  are  kept  from  reuniting,  and 
thus  separation  of  an  oily  layer  is  prevented.  Mixtures  of  tragacanth 
and  acacia  are  often  employed,  particularly  in  the  emulsification  of 
codliver  oil,  to  obtain  greater  protection  against  separation. 

Yolk  of  eg^  has  long  been  known  as  a  valuable  excipient  in  emulsions, 
particularly  when  acids  or  large  proportions  of  alcoholic  liquids  are 
to  be  added.  One  yolk  from  an  ef^g  of  average  size  will  suffice  for 
1  fluidounce  of  a  fixed  oil  or  for  1  fluidounce  of  a  volatile  oil;  in  place 
of  the  simple  yolk,  a  solution  of  yolk  of  egg  45  parts,  and  glycerin 
55  parts,  known  as  glyconin,  may  be  used  with  advantage,  2i  fluid- 
drachms  being  required  for  i  fluidounce  of  fixed  oil.  In  either  case  the 
oil  should  be  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  yolk  of  egg  or  glyconin, 
previously  rublnxl  smooth  in  a  mortar,  each  portion  being  thoroughly 
incorporated  l)efore  another  addition  is  made;  if  the  mixture  should 
become  inconveniently  thick,  a  small  quantity  of  water  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  after  all  the  oil  has  been  emulsified  the  prescribed  amount  of 
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water  is  added,  likewise  in  divided  portions,  with  constant  stirring. 
The  readiness  with  which  yolk  of  egg  unites  with  fixed  oils  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a  natural  emulsion  of  an  oil  and  albuminous 
matter.  Some  little  care  is  necessary  in  removing  the  yolk  of  egg  from 
the  shell,  to  avoid  contamination  with  the  white  or  albumen,  which 
has  a  tendencv  to  form  clots  in  the  emulsions. 

Of  other  emulsifying  agents  introduced  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
none  has  been  more  extensively  used,  particularly  on  a  large  scale 
by  manufacturers,  than  mucilage  of  Irish  moss.  Toward  fixed  oils 
the  mucilaginous  matter  of  Irish  moss  behaves  somewhat  like  traga- 
canth,  particularly  if  the  solution  of  the  former  be  made  somewhat 
thick.  This  mucilage  is  made  by  washing  the  drug  with  cold  water 
to  remove  saline  and  other  foreign  matter,  then  heating  it  with  the 
required  quantity  of  water  in  a  dish,  for  fifteen  minutes,  on  a  boiling 
waterbath,  and  finally  straining  the  mixture;  thfe  strength  of  the 
mucilage  may  be  from  10  to  15  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  usual  strength 
being  about  12  grains.  Of  the  latter  mucilage,  5  fluidrachms  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  1  fluidounce  of  oil,  the  emulsion  being  made  by 
adding  the  oil  in  small  portions  to  the  mucilage  contained  in  a  bottle 
and  agitating  briskly  after  each  addition;  after  all  the  oil  has  been 
emulsified,  syrup  or  more  water  may  be  added  as  a  diluent.  Emulsions 
made  with  Irish  moss  are  not  so  white  as  those  made  with  acacia,  and 
contain  the  oil  in  a  coarser  state  of  division;  some  manufacturers 
add  acacia  to  the  Irish  moss  mucilage,  in  order  to  improve  the  emulsion. 

While  milk  itself  is  a  very  poor  emulsifier  of  fats  and  fixed  oils, 
its  albuminoid  constituent,  casein,  is  said  to  be  even  superior  to 
acacia.  According  to  Leger,  a  French  pharmacist,  it  is  best  used 
in  the  form  of  a  saccharated  powder,  prepared  as  follows:  To  4  quarts 
of  milk  warmed  to  4()°  C.  (104°  F.)  add  2i  fluidounces  of  ammonia 
water,  and  after  setting  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  withdraw  the 
lower  milk  serum  from  the  upper  fatty  layer.  Precipitate  the  casein 
from  the  milk  serum  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate by  decantation  with  water  warmed  to  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.); 
finally  collect  on  a  wetted  muslin  strainer  and  express  the  moisture. 
Determine  the  amount  of  dry  casein  in  the  residue  by  heating  a 
weighed  portion  to  complete  dr^Tiess  in  an  air  bath;  add  10  Gms. 
of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sufficient  sugar  to  obtain,  when  dry,  a 
powder  containing  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  casein.  The  mass  must 
be  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  and  powdered;  it  keeps  well  for  a  long  time, 
in  securely  corked  bottles.  For  oil  emulsions,  Leger  recommends  the 
making  of  a  mucilage  of  15  parts  of  saccharated  casein  with  5  parts 
of  water,  and  adding  to  this  in  small  portions  15  parts  of  oil,  stirring 
well  after  each  addition;  finally  diluting  the  emulsion  as  required. 

Condensed  milk  has  also  l)een  successfully  used  as  an  emulsifying 
agent  for  castor  oil  and  codliver  oil.  A  fluidounce  of  the  oil  is  mixed 
by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  in  small  quantities,  with  i  fluidounce  of 
condensed  milk,  and,  when  emulsified,  i  fluidounce  of  water  is  slowly 
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added,  with  constant  stirring.    Such  emulsions,  however,  do  not  bear 
dilution  well. 

Mucilage  of  dextrin,  made  by  heating  1  oimce  of  white  dextrin 
with  2  ounces  of  water  until  dissolved,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
emulsifying  agent,  each  fluidounce  of  fixed  oil  requiring  6  fluidrachms 
of  the  mucilage,  which  must  be  cooled  just  short  of  gelatinizing,  but 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

Although  soap  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  emulsifying  agent,  its 
use  is  naturally  confined  to  the  preparation  of  liniments  and  other 
external  remedies.  Soft  soap  is  even  superior  to  hard  soap  and  its 
efficiency  is  demonstrated  in  the  official  compound  solution  of  cresol, 
forming  an  emulsion  from  which  the  cresol  does  not  separate,  and  which 
is  readily  miscible  with  water.  A  solution  of  soap  possesses  far  less 
viscosity  than  mucilage  of  acacia  and  similar  liquids  and  yet  its  power 
of  forming  stable  emulsions  is  greater  in  many  instances;  this  is 
explained  by  considering  soap  as  a  colloid  which  forms  with  water  a 
hydrate  possessing  remarkable  dispersing  properties  and  capable  of 
emulsifying  large  quantities  of  oil,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the  official 
ammonia  liniment  and  lime  liniment.  The  readiness  with  which  olive 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  can  be  dispersed  in  even  a  weak  solution  of 
soap,  for  use  as  enemas,  is  well  known  to  physicians  and  nurses. 

The  saponaceous  principles  of  quillaja  and  other  drugs  rich  in 
saponins  possess  the  property  of  dividing  and  suspending  oil  globules 
quite  well  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity.  While  the  fluidextract  and 
tincture  of  quillaja  could  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  toxic 
properties  of  the  constituents  render  them  undesirable  and  they  should 
never  be  used  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  physician. 

The  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  preparing  typical 
emulsions  of  codliver  oil  with  different  emulsifying  agents,  which 
are  also  applicable  to  other  fixed  oils  and  to  liquid  oleoresins.  For 
flavoring  emulsions  a  series  of  flavors  is  given,  such  as  methyl  salicylate, 
mixtures  of  methyl  salicylate  and  oil  of  sassafras,  methyl  salicylate 
and  oil  of  bitter  almond,  etc.,  of  which  from  1.5  to  5  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
may  be  used  for  1  liter  of  emulsion,  or  from  12  to  40  minims  for  1  pint. 

For  making  from  1  to  5  gallons  of  emulsion,  the  apparatus  known 
as  the  Morton  patent  egg-beater,  or  whisking  machine,  Ulustrated 
in  Fig.  231,  has  been  found  very  serviceable  and  satisfactory;  it  is 
made  of  heavily  tinned  iron,  and  supplied  with  a  water  chamber 
underneath,  by  means  of  which  either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be 
employed  for  tempering,  whenever  desired.  The  upper  tank  is 
provided  with  a  rounded  bottom,  and  the  emulsification  is  effected 
by  means  of  several  heavy  wire  beaters  in  circular  form  revolving 
rapidly  in  opposite  directions  within  each  other,  whereby  constant  cross- 
cutting  of  the  mixture  and  most  perfect  dashing  of  the  constituents 
are  insured;  to  prevent  dust  from  entering,  the  tank  is  provided  with 
a  well  fitting  top.  The  beaters  are  easily  removed  by  withdrawing  the 
frame,  and  the  apparatus  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
24 
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Another  useful  apparatus  is  the  Iluitter  cyclone  cniublfier  (Fit;.  232), 
which,  like  the  Morton  whisking  machine,  is  inteiulnl  to  be  operated  ] 
by  hand.    It  is  provided  with  a  porcelain-lined  tank,  has  a  cuj^acity  I 
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uf  in  quarts,  and  can  be  firmly  olamped  to  any  bench  or  table, 
maile  by  the  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

When  emulsions  ore  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  usual  plan  is 
to  add  the  oil,  in  a  thin  continuous  stream,  to  the  mucilage  contained 
in  B  suitable  churning  apparatus  operated  by  steam  power,  the  mixture 
being  kept  in  c-onstant  agitation  by  rapidly  revoKing  metallic  blades 
or  Ijeatcrs  moving  through  and  in  opposite  directions  to  eacb  other. 
Ill  Tigs.  233  and  234  are  shown  two  styles  of  power  emulsifiers  matle 
by  the  F.  J.  Stokes  Machine  Co.,  of  Pliiladetphia,  Pa.,  which  can  be 
L  had  in  different  sizes  ranging  from  ;>  to  Ad  gallons'  capacity.    The 

■  tanks  are  built  of  heavy  tin,  copper,  or  galvanized  iron  and  are  pro\-ided 
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with  faucets  for  drawing  off  the  finished  product.  The  emulsifier 
sliown  in  Fig.  2;}-!  is  provided  with  a  speed  controller,  which  oftentimes 
proves  an  important  feature. 


THE  OmCIAL  EMULSIONS. 

The  ThannacDpa-ia  recognizes  4  emulsions  and  the  Nalumal  For- 
mularjf  S.;  of  these  S  are  fLxai  oil  emulsions,  and  1  each  an  emulsiun 
cif  \x>iHtile  oil.  of  petrolatum,  of  a  seed,  and  of  a  gum  resin.  With 
four  exception.-*,  acaria  b  useii  as  the  emuLiifying  agent  in  all  of  these 
eiiiuUions,  and  in  each  case  specific  directions  for  munipiilation  are 
given,  which  agree  with  those  previously  explained  elsewhere.  The 
following  list  shows  their  composition: 
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Latin  name. 


iPfiifHth  »»^w»o 


Emubum      A«ifoetid«(^j;^^  ^^  ^«^ 

U.  S.  P.  ^    ^®"°*  •    •    • 


Emulsum    Olei    Mor-  f  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
rhiuD      .     .     .     .    \     liver  Oil 
U.  S.  P. 


Enmlfflim    Olei    Mor- 
rhuse  cum  Calcii  Lao- 
toohosphate 
Nat.  Fonn. 


Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver    Oil    with 
Calcium  Lacto-' 
phosphate 


Emulsum    Olei    Mor- 
rhuas     cum     Calcii 
Phosphate   . 
Nat.  Form. 


Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with 
(yalcium  Pho»- 
phate  . 


Emulsum    Olei    Mor-  (  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
rhutD  cum  Extracto  {      liver    Oil    with 
Malti     ....     I     Extract  of  Malt 
Not.  Form. 


Emulsum    Olei     Mor-  [  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
rhua)     cum     Hypo-  j      liver    Oil    with  • 
phosphitibus  [     Hypophosphites 

Nat.  Form. 


.Emulsum    Olei     Mor-  ( Emulsion  of  Cod- 
rhus     cum     Pruno  i      liver    Oil    with  • 
Virfpniana   ...    I     Wild  Cherry  . 
Nat.  Form. 


( Ejnulsion  of  Cod- 


^h^i^Tum'vt^^^^^^^        ^    OU    with. 
Nat.  Form.  I     bgg      •     •     • 


Compodtion. 

Made  by  triturating  sweet. almomL 
aoicia,  and  sugar  with  water.  Each 
mil.  (of  Cc.)  represents  O4O6O  Gql 
of  almond. 

Made  by  triturating  gum-resin  of 
asafetida  with  water.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  represents  0.040  Gm.  of 
asafeti(l%» 

Made  by  emulsifying  oodliver  oil 
with  acacia  and  water,  and  adding 
to  this  syrup  and  methyl  sidicylate, 
and  finally  enough  water  to  make 
up  the  required  volume.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  represents  0.5  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  of  codliver  oil. 

Made  by  emulsdfying  oodliver  oil 
with  acacia  and  water,  then  adding 
a  solution  of  calcium  lactophos- 
phate  made  with  the  akl  of  lactic 
acid,  some  flavoring  and  syrup  of 
tolu,  and  finally  enough  water  to 
make  up  the  required  volume. 
Contains  50  per  cent,  of  ood- 
liver oil. 

Made  by  emulsifying  oodliver  oil 

.  with  acacia  and  water,  then  add- 
ing some  flavoring  and  a  mixture 
of  precipitated  cfucium  phosphate 
ana  syrup  of  tolu,  and  finally 
enou^  water  to  make  up  the 
reqiured  volume.  Contains  50 
per  cent,  of  codliver  oil. 

Made  by  emulsifyins  oodliver  oil 
with  tragacanth  and  water,  finally 
adding  extract  of  malt  in  divided 
portions.  This  emulsion  contains 
30  per  cent,  by  voliune  of  codliver 
oil  and  about  50  per  cent,  of 
extract  of  malt. 

Made  by  emulsifying  oodliver  oil 
with  acacia  and  water,  then  add- 
ing flavoring  and  syrup,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hypophosphites  of  cal- 
cium, sodium,  and  potassium,  and 
finally  enough  water  to  make  up 
the  reauired  volume.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  contains  0.5  mil.  (or  O;.) 
of  codliver  oil. 

Made  by  emulsifying  oodliver  oil 
with  acacia  and  water,  then  adding 
some  flavorins,  a  mixture  of  fluid- 
extract  of  wiui  cherry  and  syrup 
of  tolu,  and  finally  enough  water 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 
Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  contains  about 
0.5  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  codliver  oil. 

Made  bv  emulsifying  codliver  oil 
with  giyceritc  of  yolk  of  egg  and 
water,  then  adding  some  flavoring, 
syrup  of  tolu,  anu  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  the  required  volume. 
(\mtains  50  per  cent.,  by  volume, 
of  codliver  oil. 
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Latin  name. 


Emulsum   Olei    Ricini  < 
Nat.  Fonn.  ^ 


Enslish  name. 


Emulsion  of  Cas- 
tor Oil 


Emulsion    Olci    Tere-  f  Emulsion    of    Oil 
binthina;      ...    \     of   Turpentine 
U.  S.  P. 


Emulsimi  Petrolati  f  Emulsion   of   Pe- 
(Emulsum  Petrolei)    \     trolatum   . 
Nat.  Fonn. 


Composition. 

'  Made  by  emulsifying  castor  oil  with 
acacia   and   water,    then   adding 

g^rup  and  tincture  of  vanilla,  and 
nally  enough  water  to  make  up 
the  required  volume.  This  emul- 
sion contains  about  one-third  its 

.  volume  of  castor  oil. 
Made  by  emulsifying  a  mixture  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine  and  ex- 
pressed oil  of  almond  with  acacia 
and  water,  then  adding  syrup  and 
finally  enough  water  to  make  up 
the  required  volume.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  contains  0.15  mil.  (or  Cc.) 

.      of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 

'Made  by  emulsifying  a  mixture  of 
white  petrolatum  and  expressed 
oil  of  almond  with  acacia,  trapa- 
canth,  and  water,  then  addmg 
syrup,  tincture  of  lemon  peel,  and 
enous^  water  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired volume.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
contains  0.225  Gm.  of  white  petro- 
latum. 


SPECIAL  BEMABKS. 

Emulsion  of  Almond. — ^The  Phannacopceia  directs  the  blanched 
almonds,  acacia,  and  sugar  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  incor- 
porated with  the  water.  This  is  best  done  by  first  making  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  gradually  diluting  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water,  so  that  a  uniform  liquid  may  result. 

The  acacia  and  sugar  prescribed  in  the  official  formula  are  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  emulsion,  although  they 
add  to  the  stability  of  the  preparation.  Emulsion  of  almond  more 
closely  resembles  cow's  milk  in  appearance  than  any  other  seed  or 
oil  emulsion  made;  the  fixed  oil  present  is  kept  suspended  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division  by  means  of  the  albuminous  matter  kno^Ti  as 
emulsin  or  synaptase,  which  constitutes  the  chief  body  of  the  seed. 
Blanched  almonds  should  always  be  used,  so  that  a  pure  white  liquid 
may  result.  Almonds  are  best  blanched  by  macerating  them  in 
warm  water  until  the  skin  becomes  loose,  when  it  can  be  quickly 
roiioved  by  simple  pressure  between  the  fingers.  Emulsion  of  almond 
is  also  knowTi  as  milk  of  almond,  and  should  always  be  made  fresh 
when  wanted.  When  intended  as  a  solvent  or  vehicle  for  local  applica- 
tions, such  as  mercuric  chloride,  borax,  zinc  oxide,  etc.,  it  must  in- 
variably be  made  without  the  sugar  and  acacia  directed  in  the  official 
formula. 

Emulsion  of  Asafetida. — ^As  already  stated  on  page  3(>3,  only  select 
tears  of  the  gura-resin  should  be  used  for  this  emulsion.  These  are 
crushed  into  a  mcxlerately  coarse  powder  and  beaten  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  after  which  more 
water  is  gradually  added,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  produce  a 
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perfectly  homogeneous  mixture.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
necessary  that  the  paste  first  obtained  be  scraped  from  the  pestle  and 
sides  of  the  mortar  and  gradually  reduced  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
by  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  water.  After  straining  the  finished 
product  through  a  previously  moistened  piece  of  flannel,  only 
extraneous  matter,  such  as  sand,  woody  fiber,  etc.,  should  be  left 
behind,  but  no  particles  of  the  gum-resin.  Emulsion  of  asafetida 
is  also  known  as  milk  of  asafetida,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  by 
physicians  as  lac  asafceiida.  The  color  of  the  emulsion  is  usually 
white,  but  may  be  yellowish,  pink,  or  even  reddish,  dependent  upon 
coloring  matter  unavoidably  present  in  the  gum-resin. 

The  other  official  emulsions  do  not  require  special  comment,  except 
to  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  the 
preparation  is  rendered  more  stable  by  the  addition  of  the  fixed  oil. 
If  the  official  directions  for  preparing  the  emulsions  are  strictly  followed, 
satisfactory  products  will  be  obtained  in  every  instance.  Whenever 
solutions  of  salts  are  to  be  mixed  with  emulsions,  they  should  be 
added  after  the  primary  emulsion  has  been  properly  diluted.  The 
same  precaution  applies  to  the  addition  of  syrup  and  tinctures. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MIXTURES. 

TiiE  term  **  mixture"  in  pharmacy,  and  more  particularly  in  dis- 
pensing operations,  Is  applied  to  liquid  medicines  which  either  contain 
insoluble  substances  in  suspension  or  are  composed  of  two  or  more 
liquids,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  saline  or  other  material  in 
solution;  in  its  more  restricted  application  the  term  is  applied  to 
such  medicines  as  are  intended  for  internal  administration.  In  only  a 
few  cases,  in  which  the  stability  of  the  preparation  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  can  reasonably  be  assured,  are  mixtures  kept  in 
stock;  hence  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  mixtures  is  a  matter 
of  constant  occurrence,  as  it  is  with  physicians  a  favorite  method  of 
administering  medicines,  because  more  extended  use  can  be  made  of 
excipients  and  flavoring  agents,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  mixture 
pharmaceutically  and  therapeutically.  Considerable  skill  and  judg- 
ment are  frequently  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  mixtures,  so  that 
the  object  of  the  prescriber  may  be  fully  attained  and  each  fraction 
of  the  mixture  contain  an  aliquot  part  of  all  the  ingredients.  All 
insoluble  or  only  partly  soluble  substances,  particularly  those  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  should  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  smooth  and 
uniform  suspension  by  trituration  in  the  form  of  very  fine  powder 
with  the  liquid  in  the  mortar;  this  is  best  done  by  first  rubbing  into 
a  smooth  paste  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid  and  then  diluting  this 
with  the  remainder,  constantly  stirring.  Calcined  magnesia  or  mag- 
nesia and  charcoal  can  best  be  brought  into  a  uniform  mixture  with 
water,  by  stirring  at  once  with  sufficient  water  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency of  the  magnesia  to  **set"  in  a  gelatinous  mass;  a  ^/^m// quantity 
of  water  a<l(led  to  calcined  magnesia  also  causes  it  to  become  gritty 
and  difficult  to  mix.  Some  prefer  to  add  the  magnesia  to  the  water 
and  diffuse  by  agitation.  In  all  cases  the  mixture  should  be  passed 
through  a  loosely  textured  cloth.  All  powerful  remedies,  such  as 
mercuric  chloride,  arsenic  trioxide,  the  salts  of  morphine,  strjxhnine, 
etc.,  should  always  he  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  solution  before  they 
are  ad(le<l  to  the  other  ingredients  of  a  mixture,  so  as  to  insure  a 
unifonn  distribution  tlu^oughout  the  liquid.  Substances  which  are 
readily  diffusible  in  the  liquid  by  agitation  of  the  bottle  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  require  the  addition  of  an  excipient  to  insure  their  uniform 
suspension;  but  other  insoluble  substances  which  are  relatively  much 
heavier  than  water,  or  are  inclined  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
demand  the  addition  of  some  mucilaginous  or  other  body  to  increase 
the  density.     Syrup,  glycerin,  or  honey  is  frequently  preferable  to 
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acacia  or  tragacanth,  especially  in  the  case  of  heavy  metallic  salts, 
liable  to  form,  with  the  gum,  a  compact  mass,  which  cannot  be  readily 
suspended  by  agitation. 

Formerly  emulsions  were  recognized  among  the  mixtures,  but  they 
are  now  considered  as  a  distinct  class  of  preparations,  the  character- 
istics of  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  mixtures,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  subject  of  incompatibility;  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  antagonism  or  disability  of  harmonious  coexistence,  which  is 
exhibited  by  numerous  substances  when  brought  into  contact  with 
certain  other  substances.  Liquids  which  are  not  mutually  inter- 
soluble,  although  they  can  be  brought  into  homogeneous  mixture 
with  the  aid  of  excipients,  are  often  said  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  fixed  oils  and  water,  chloroform  and  glycerin, 
etc.;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  term  incompatibility  in  pharmacy 
refers  to  the  relation  existing  between  two  or  more  bodies  by  reason 
of  which  they  cannot  be  mixed  without  undergoing  or  producing 
some  change  of  a  physical  or  chemical  nature.  Three  kinds  of 
incompatibility  exist — ^pharmaceutical,  chemical,  and  therapeutic — 
of  which  the  pharmacist  must  take  note,  and  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  which  he  must  rely  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  medical  properties  of  drugs. 

Phannaceutical  Incompatibility. — Pharmaceutical  incompatibility  b 
such  as  affects  the  physical  properties  of  substances,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  their  solubility;  it  may  result  in  the  partial  or  total  separa- 
tion of  matter  held  in  solution,  which  may  include  valuable  constituents 
of  the  mixture,  or  it  may  cause  simply  a  separation  of  liquids  from  each 
other.  The  changes  due  to  pharmaceutical  incompatibility,  being 
entirely  of  a  physical  character,  can  often  be  avoided  or  overcome  by 
judicious  manipulation  or  by  the  addition  of  some  suitable  excipient 
or  protective  agent.  The  mixture  of  strongly  alcoholic  liquids  with 
solutions  of  acacia — of  acid  or  neutral  aqueous  liquids  with  resinous 
tinctures — of  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solutions  of  volatile  oils  and  other 
substances  with  aqueous  liquids — ^the  admixture  of  solids  which 
undergo  liquefaction  by  reason  of  intersolubility,  as  in  the  case  of 
camphor  with  solid  fats,  hydrated  chloral,  thymol,  salol,  menthol,  etc. 
— the  addition  of  certain  metallic  salts  to  vegetable  solutions,  causing 
gelatinization,  as  in  the  case  of  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  and  mucilage 
of  acacia — are  all  instances  of  pharmaceutical  incompatibilities.  In 
many  cases  of  pliysical  incompatibility  the  trouble  may  be  averted- 
by  appropriate  dilution  before  mixing,  as,  for  instance,  when  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether  or  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  is  to  be  mixed  with  a 
strong  mucilage  or  acacia;  a  perfectly  uniform  mixture,  free  from 
precipitate  or  gelatinization,  can  be  preparetl  if  the  mucilage  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  tincture  be  first  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  such 
should  l)e  the  invariable  nile  when  these  substances  are  prescribed 
together.    When  the  tinctures  of  as^ifetida,  guaiac,  lupulin,  myrrh,  and 
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similar  substances  are  placed  in  combination  with  aqueous  saline 
liquids,  separation  of  the  resinous  matter  will  invariably  result  unless 
a  protective  agent  is  present,  by  means  of  which  the  finely  divided 
precipitate  is  kept  in  perfect  suspension. 

The  value  of  honey  as  a  preventive  of  unsightly  precipitation 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  following  well  known  prescription,  which 
has  caused  some  pharmacists  much  annoyance: 

B — PotasBii  Chlonitis gj* 

TiQct  Guaiaci  1 

Tinct.  CinchoDae  Go.    V aa  ^ba. 

Mellis  j 

Aqua q.  8.  td  giij— M. 

If  the  honey  be  put  into  a  mortar  and  the  tincture  of  guaiac  slowly 
added  so  that  the  two  become  well  mixed,  no  separation  of  resinous 
matter  will  occur  when  the  potassium  chlorate  dissolved  in  H  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  is  added  with  constant  stirring;  the  compound  tincture 
of  cinchona  is  added  lastly,  and  a  uniform  mixture  of  pink  color  results. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honey  be  mixed  with  the  solution  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  tinctures  then  added,  trouble  is 
sure  to  arise,  as  also  if  the  honey  be  mixed  with  the  two  tinctures  in  a 
bottle  and  the  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  then  added. 

Syrups,  honey,  and  glycerin  are  frequently  associated  with  resinous 
tinctures  by  physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  separation  of 
resin,  and,  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  answer  the  pmpose;  in 
the  absence,  however,  of  such  provision,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pharma- 
cist to  add  some  inert  substance  which  will  enable  him  to  prepare  a 
mixture  of  uniform  composition.  If  the  following  two  prescriptions 
be  dispensed  exactly  as  ordered,  the  resin  of  the  tincture  in  both  cases 
would  be  precipitated  and  gradually  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom 
erf  the  bottle,  thus  depriving  the  patient  of  an  important  part  of  the 
medicine;  no  amount  of  shaking  will  e.ven  temporarily  suspend  the 
precipitated  resin  uniformly,  but  only  increase  its  separation  from  the 
liquid. 

B — Potaflsii  Bromidi Sit. 

Tinct.  Lupulini ^. 

Aquae  Menthae  Vir 51J. — M. 

R — Potafisii  Chloratis gij. 

Tinct  Guaiaci X^, 

Aquae .    q.  s.  ad  31V. — M. 

By  mixing  the  resinous  tincture  or  fluidextract  with  powdered 
tragacanth  in  a  mortar,  and  then  adding  the  water  or  saline  solution 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  a  perfect  mixture  can  be  obtained 
from  which  the  suspended  resin  separates  very  slowly  in  a  finely 
divided  form,  so  as  to  be  readily  reincorporated  by  simple  agitation. 
The  proportion  of  tragacanth  to  be  used  will  depend,  to  some  extent, 
upon  the  volume  of  dilution;  for  instance,  in  the  above  prescriptions. 
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10  or  12  grains  will  be  amply  sufficient,  while  if  a  6  oz.  mixture  were 
intended,  15  or  18  grains  would  be  preferable.  As  a  rule  10  grains  of 
tragacanth  will  be  required  for  each  fluidounce  of  a  tincture  or  half- 
fluidounce  of  a  fluidextract. 

This  general  rule  to  suspend  the  precipitated  resinous  matter  by 
means  of  tragacanth  should  not  be  adhered  to,  however,  in  all  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  cosmetic  lotion  containing  tincture  of  benzoin, 
glycerin,  and  water,  is  desired,  or  in  the  case  of  a  mouth-wash  composed 
of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water.  In  both  mixtures  the  presence  of 
tragacanth  would  prove  decidedly  objectionable,  and  very  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  respective  tincture  slowly 
and  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water  contained  hi  a  bottle,  adding  any 
glycerin  that  may  have  been  ordered,  and  mixing  the  ingredients  by 
repeatedly  and  slowly  inverting  the  bottle.  The  resinous  matter  in 
such  cases  is  precipitated  in  a  finely  divided  form  and  remains  well 
suspended  in  the  fluid.  Strong  agitation  would  cause  rapid  separation 
in  lumps. 

Other  cases  of  physical  incompatibility  may  be  observed  when 
strong  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  to  be  made  with  aromatic  waters; 
for  instance,  potassium  or  sodium  bromide  with  camphor  water  or 
peppermint  water,  etc.  Part  of  the  camphor  or  oil  of  peppermint 
will  be  precipitated,  and  a  remedy  for  the  trouble  may  be  found 
either  in  the  use  of  plain  distill^  water  or  of  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  medicated  water,  but 
such  changes  should  never  be  made  without  consulting  the  prescriber. 
A  solution  of  i)otassium  bromide  5j  and  camphor  water  Jiv  will 
require  3iiss-3iij  of  alcohol,  which  is  preferably  added  to  sufficient 
camphor  water  to  make  a  volume  of  4  fluidounces,  before  dissolving 
the   potassium    salt. 

The  turbidity  caused  by  the  partial  separation  of  volatile  oil  or 
other  bodies  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  same  is  added  to 
aqueous  fluids  is  due  to  the  decreased  solubility  of  the  substance  in 
the  dilute<l  spirit,  and  cannot  l)e  overcome  by  the  ordinary  methods: 
filtration  with  the  aid  of  such  media  as  purified  talcum,  calcium 
phosphate,  etc.,  is  not  always  permissible,  and  then  the  application 
of  the  general  rule — n/^ver  to  dlnpctufe  a  luijrture  containing  insoluble 
matter  without  a  *' Shake  ivell  before  using''  label — is  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  pharmacist. 

Sometimes  the  particular  order  of  mixing  two  or  more  liquids 
will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  apjxjarance  of  the  finished  product. 
Thus,  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
if  the  ac|ue()us  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  be  added  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils,  as  dirtvtwl  in  tlie  PharmacoiKx^ia,  a 
saline  precipitate  will  almost  invariably  fonn,  which  subse<}uently 
is  n»<lissolve(l  very  slowly,  often  re(|uiring  days  to  pnHluce  a  clear 
li()nid.  If,  however,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils  \>c  added  slowly 
to  the  watery  alkaline  solution,  no  precipitation  whatever  occurs. 
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Chemical  Incompatibility. — Chemical  incompatibility,  as  its  name 
indicates,  depends  upon  the  chemical  properties  of  substances,  and 
invariably  involves  decomposition  of  one  or  all  of  the  bodies  brought 
into  contact,  with  the  resulting  formation  of  new  compounds.  The 
existence  of  chemical  incompatibility  has  proved  most  valuable  in 
the  study  of  inorganic  and  organic  matter,  and  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  rests  the  very  extensive  superstructure  of  analytical  chemistry. 
Chemical  decomposition  is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  separation 
of  insoluble  matter,  for  in  numerous  cases  the  newly  formed  compound 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  the  liquid  present.  Among  the  most  dangerous 
incompatibles  are  mixtures  of  the  chlorates  or  permanganates  with 
readily  oxidizable  substances;  hence  particular  care  must  be  exercised 
in  bringing  the  former  into  intimate  contact  with  organic  matter, 
so  as  to  avoid  possible  serious  explosions. 

There  are  different  conditions  under  which  chemical  incompatibility 
manifests  itself,  chief  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Two  salts  composed  of  different  acid  and  basic  radicals,  when 
brought  together  in  a  state  of  solution,  mutually  decompose  each 
other;  the  resulting  new  compounds  may  both  remain  in  solution, 
in  which  case  no  evidence  of  decomposition  is  apparent,  and  it  scarcely 
seems  proper  to  consider  the  two  salts  used  as  incompatible  with  each 
other,  as  when  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  iodide 
are  mixed,  or  those  of  cupric  sulphate  and  zinc  acetate.  When, 
however,  one  of  the  new  compounds  is  insoluble  in  the  liquid  and  is 
deposited  as  a  precipitate,  true  incompatibility  has  been  established: 
as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  lead  nitrate  and  potassium 
iodide,  lead  iodide  being  precipitated.  Sometimes  the  new  insoluble 
compound  enters  into  union  and  solution  with  one  of  the  original 
substances,  if  the  latter  is  present  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  chemical 
incompatibility  of  the  original  two  substances  remains,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  insoluble  comiK)und  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  operation. 
Such  examples  are  presented  by  mercuric  chloride  and  potassium 
iodide,  if  either  salt  is  in  excess,  or  by  potassium  cyanide  and  silver 
nitrate,  tlie  former  suit  being  in  excess. 

2.  Salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and,  m  many  instances,  also  those 
of  the  alkaline  earths  and  earths,  are  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  or 
their  carbonates,  forming  insoluble  compounds;  hence  incompatibility 
exists  between  such  salts.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  mercuric 
chloride  with  potassium  hydroxide,  lime  water  with  sodium  bicarbonate, 
calcium  chloride  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  alum  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

Bismuth  subnitrate  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  an  aqueous  mixture 
with  s(Klium  bicarbonate,  and  almost  invariably  decomposition  takes 
place,  resulting  in  a  more  or  less  violent  disengagement  of  carbon 
dioxide;  as  the  rcjiction  takes  place  slowly,  at  times  it  may  not  occur 
until  the  mixture  has  been  transferrt*d  to  a  lM)ttle  and  cdrked.  The 
remedy  lies  either  in  using  tlie  bismuth  subcarbonate  in  place  of 
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the  subnitrate,  or  in  mixing  the  subnitrate  and  bicarbonate  in  a  mortar 
and  adding  a  little  boiling  water,  so  as  to  hasten  and  complete  the 
reaction. 

3.  When  oxidizing  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
organic  matter  chemical  reaction  at  once  ensues,  which  is  often  of  a 
violent  nature,  and  is  among  the  most  important  incompatibilities 
met  with.  To  this  class  belong  the  trituration  of  potassium  chlorate 
with  sulphur,  sugar,  tannin,  or  acacia;  the  solution  of  chromic  acid 
or  potassium  permanganate  with  glycerin,  etc. 

4.  The  association  of  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver  with  organic 
substances  and  other  reducing  agents  gives  rise  to  an  exhibition  of 
incompatibility  by  converting  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  metallic 
state,  thereby  rendering  them  less  soluble,  as,  for  instance,  when 
silver  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  rose  water  instead  of  plain  distilled  water. 
All  organic  matter  has  a  decomposing  effect  upon  the  compounds 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  more  particularly  glucose,  honey,  syrup,  and 
glycerin;  hence  these  should  be  avoided  in  prescriptions. 

5.  Salts  when  brought  in  contact,  either  in  the  dry  state  or  in 
solutions,  with  acids  or  bases  stronger  than  their  own  acid  or  basic 
radicals,  will  suffer  decomposition,  the  result  being  new  compounds, 
with  the  evolution  of  the  old  acid  or  base,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
the  official  solution  of  ammonium  acetate.  The  decomposition  of 
salts  by  stronger  acids  or  bases  is  frequently  resorted  to  intentionally, 
as  in  the  well-known  "Neutral  Mixture,''  made  from  lemon  juice 
and  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  in  '*  Preston  or  Smelling  Salts/' 
composed  of  ammonium  chloride  and  lime,  usually  flavored  with  oil 
of  lemon  and  oil  of  lavender.  In  the  former  case  it  is  desired  to  keep 
a  large  portion  of  the  eliminated  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  while  in  the 
latter  the  gradually  liberated  ammonia  gas  is  the  chief  object  sought. 

Whenever  carbonates  are  prescribed  with  an  acid  liquid  the  dis- 
penser should  allow  the  reaction  to  be  completed  before  corking 
the  vial,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  gas  may  escape,  and  caution 
the  patient  to  keep  the  vial  in  a  cool  place  and  not  violently  agitate  it. 
If  a  viscid  or  saponaceous  liquid  is  also  to  be  added,  as  mucilage  of 
acacia  or  syrup  of  senega,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  chemical 
reaction  be  allowed  to  subside  before  the  addition  is  made,  and  that 
as  little  carbon  dioxide  as  possible  be  kept  in  the  solution. 

With  some  physicians,  the  following  b  a  favorite  prescription: 

Syrup;  Scilte     1 jj  ^ 

Syrupi  Senega    (  '^ 

Svrupi  Tolutani 3U' 

Ft  sol. 

The  proper  way  of  mixing  these  ingredients  is  to  rub  the  salts  to 
a  fine  jwwder,  and  add  to  them,  whUe  in  the  mortar,  the  s>Tups  of 
squill  and  tolu  previously  mixed,  stirring  the  mixture  with  the  pestle 
until  effervescence  ceasett;  finally  add  the  syrup  of  senega.    If  a  per- 
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sistent  froth  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  this  may  be  quickly 
dispelled  by  carefully  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  over  it  before 
the  mixture  is  transferred  to  a  bottle. 

To  this  class  of  incompatibilities  belong  also  the  decomposition 
and  precipitation  caused  in  fluidextract  of  licorice  by  acids;  the 
sweet  principle  in  licorice  is  ammonium  glycyrrhizate,  which,  upon 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  other  acid,  is  decomposed,  glycyp- 
rhizin  being  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Phy- 
sicians sometimes  prescribe  an  acid  solution  of  quinine  together  with 
fluidextract  of  licorice,  in  the  hope  of  disguising  the  bitter  taste, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine  is  always  intensified 
by  bringing  the  latter  into  solution.  As  the  intended  effect  of  the 
licorice  is  defeated  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  there  is  but  one  course 
open  to  the  pharmacist  with  prescriptions  of  this  kind,  namely,  to 
omit  the  acid,  triturate  the  quinine  with  the  fluidextract  or  syrup  of 
licorice,  and  dispense  the  mixture  with  a  "Shake  well  before  using" 
label.  It  is  advisable  at  the  same  time  to  explain  to  the  physician 
what  has  been  done,  giving  the  reason  therefore,  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  a  repetition  of  the  blunder. 

6.  The  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  decomposed  by  certain  salts  erf 
the  alkalies,  with  the  production  of  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
compounds;  therefore  such  combinations  require  the  special  attention 
of  pharmacists  in  order  to  guard  against  accidents.  As  a  rule  the 
alkali  carbonates,  iodides,  and  bromides  are  incompatible  with 
alkaloidal  salts,  while  the  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides  appear 
to  cause  no  trouble;  hence  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  salts  the 
directions  to  shake  the  mixture  should  always  be  put  on  the  bottle. 
The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid  will  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  the  newly  formed  alkaloidal  salt,  as  may  be 
demonstrated    in   the    following   prescription: 

B — Strychninflp  Sulphatis ct.  j. 

Potassii  Bromiai ^\, 

Aqiue  destillaUe q.  s.  ad  31T. 

Ft  w>l. 

If  the  solution  be  prepared  as  written,  strychnine  bromide  will 
gradually  be  deposited  in  colorless  crystals,  and  may  cause  serious 
results  should  the  same  be  retained  in  the  bottle  and  a  large  quantity 
be  taken  with  the  last  dose  or  two.  If,  however,  equal  volumes  of 
aromatic  elixir  and  water  be  used  in  place  of  water  alone,  no  separation 
of  strychnine  bromide  will  occur.  At  least  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
must  he  present  in  the  solution  to  prevent  precipitation. 

In  a  few  rare  cases,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solvent  is  present 
to  take  up  the  alkaloid  in  its  pure  state,  it  may  be  preferable  to  use 
the  latter  in  phic*e  of  its  salt,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
prescription: 

B  — Codeinic  Sulphatis gr.  Ti^. 

Potaasii  Hromidi Aj. 

Aquae  destilluuc q.  8.  ut  ft.  51V. 

FtsoL 
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It  was  {ounA  th«t  if  the  codeine  sulphate  was  used,  as  prescribed, 
a  jHwipitate  iimimW^v  formed,  which  was  with  difficulty  unifonnly 
s;i>lxnKkNi  hy  aptation,  but  by  using  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
tho  jMirv  alkaK>iii  anleine  in  place  of  the  salt  a  permanently  clear 
s^^utk^i  \^-a5  obtaiiHHi.  Morphine  sulphate  is  somethnes  prescribed  in 
wivjuiK^thm  with  jHHlium  bicarbonate,  the  result  being  a  minutely 
cr^stalliuo  jHtvipitate.  Quinine  sulphate  and  potassium  acetate 
sK^mUl  u\^  U^  ikiSiK*iated  in  solution,  on  account  of  the  slight  solu- 
hliiN  v>f  I  ho  quinine  acetate,  which  is  formed  as  a  very  bulky  pre- 
\M|Ht*^tr»  Hud  may  cause  solidification  of  the  mixture. 

T.  \  C4^'trtble  astringents  are  incompatible  with  alkaloids,  glucosides, 
;iUmuuMi.  gi*latin,  and  many  metallic  salts;  in  some  cases  curdy 
l^xvipitHtos  art*  formed,  which  afterward  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
\vxM*N,  while  in  other  cases  light,  readily  diffusible  precipitates  are 
skl^rtiui^lt  or  ixKssibly  only  turbidity  or  discoloration  ensues.  The 
v^hnrm'tor  of  such  a  mixture  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  degree 
^4*  \Ulutiou  and  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  Quinine  and  tannin 
HIV  MMUot  lines  prescribed  together,  but  should  never  be  triturated 
with  water,  as  a  tough,  insoluble  mass  would  at  once  be  formed;  the 
tw\k  substances  are  best  mixed  with  syrup  and  afterward  diluted  with 
water,  if  desire<l,  when  the  insoluble  quinhie  tannate  can  be  readily 
HU^IKMidtHl  by  simple  agitation.  The  formation  of  ink  depends  upon 
thr  iiUHiiiipatibility  of  tannin  with  iron  salts,  and  is  a  fruitful  source 
\4  Hiiuoyance  to  the  pharmacist.  The  value  of  strong  coffee  and 
Wk\  i»r  similar  astringent  infusions  as  antidotes  for  metallic  poisoning 
in  \\\{v  to  the  formation  of  sparingly  soluble  compounds.  Vegetable 
aMrihgents  have  been  found  incompatible  also  with  spirit  of  nitrous 
vXhvt,  st»veral  explosions  have  occurred  from  mixing  the  latter  with 
\\\v  lluidt*xtracts  of  uva  ursi,  matico,  geranium,  and  even  gentian; 
the  gas  lil>erated  by  these  reactions  appeared  heavily  charged  with 
M^wv  nitrous  compound. 

.spirit  of  nitrous  ether  unless  free  from  acidity,  which  is  rarely 
the  nxsv  except  in  the  freshly  made  article,  is  incompatible  with 
Moiutioiis  of  alkali  icxiides  and  bromides,  causing  the  lil)eration  of 
iinliiie  and  bromine,  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  high  color  of  the 
liquid.  With  solutions  of  antip\Tine  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
s4  H  greeuK'olored  compound,  known  as  isonitroso-antipyrine,  which, 
lmw't*vtT,  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  formerly  believed.  Whenever 
!*pirit  of  nitrous  ether,  therefore,  is  to  be  (lispense<l  in  such  mixtures, 
it  sliouhl  Ik*  first  carefully  neutralized  with  scxlium  or  potassium 
lliH*arbonate;  this  will,  however,  not  prevent  the  development  of  acid 
htf  all  times,  as  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  will  gradually  undergo 
ihHHUU|>osition  in  the  presc»nce  of  water. 

The  pn»sence  of  c^ertain  protective  agents  has  l>een  known  to  avert, 
Vf  at  least  tom<Klify,  chemical  decomposition  between  some  substanc^es; 
^  liueh  ca.s(*s  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  protective  agent  be 

lined  with  one  of  the  substanc*es  before  the  other  is  added.      The 
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follo\iing  examples  will  show  the  action  of  glycerin,  acacia,  and  s\Tup, 
in  this  respect.  Physicians  frequently  prescribe  cocaine  hydrochloride 
or  morphine  salts  in  solution,  together  with  borax,  which  causes 
precipitation  and  thus  unfits  the  solution  for  use;  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerin  prevents  the  decomposition.  Zinc  chloride  and  borax, 
prescribed  together  in  solution,  will  cause  the  formation  of  insoluble 
zinc  borate,  which  is  prevented,  however,  by  the  presence  of  glycerin; 
strange  to  say,  such  a  clear  solution  containing  glycerin  will  bear 
further  dilution  with  water  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  w^hich 
precipitation  ensues.  The  action  of  the  glycerin  in  the  foregoing  cases 
is  not  clearly  understood,  but,  reasoning  from  the  effect  of  glycerin  on 
borax  alone,  it  mav  be  assimied  that  a  similar  action  obtains  in  the 
mixture  with  alkaloidal  and  other  salts,  the  glycerin  decomposing 
the  borax  by  liberating  a  part  of  the  boric  acid,  which  itself  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  salts  above  mentioned,  as  has  been  showTi  by 
making  the  solutions  with  boric  acid,  instead  of  borax  or  borax  and 
glycerin.  On  the  other  hand,  glycerin  may  sometimes  act  as  a  dis- 
turbing agent  and  cause  decomposition  which  otherwise  would  not 
occur.  Borax  and  sodium  bicarbonate  are  perfectly  compatible  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  are  frequently  prescribed  together;  if  glycerin 
be  present,  reaction  is  set  up  by  the  boric  acid  liberated  from  the  borax, 
and  the  sodium  bicarbonate  is  decomposed  with  copious  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Such  a  mixture  must  be  made  in  a  mortar  and  the 
reaction  allowed  to  subside  before  bottling  it. 

Corrosive  mercuric  chloride  and  lime  water  are  known  to  be 
incompatible,  but  are  often  ordered  together,  with  the  view  of  utilizing 
the  freshly  formed  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in  moist  condition;  mercuric 
chloride  will  also  precipitate  acacia  from  a  stnmg  solution,  but  if  a 
dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  be  added  to  mucilage  of  acacia 
and  subsequently  mixed  with  lime  water,  no  precipitate  whatever 
will  occur  for  several  days,  when  finally  a  grayish  deposit  of  finely 
divided  metallic  mercury  or  mercurous  oxide  is  formed.  When  a 
physician  orders  such  a  combination  as  mercuric  chloride,  water, 
mucilage  of  acacia,  and  lime  water,  the  object  is  plainly  to  keep  the 
mercuric  oxide  I  natter  suspended,  and  the  mixture  shoidd  be  made 
by  adding  the  mucilage  last  of  all,  after  decomposition  of  thetnercuric 
chloride  has  been  completed. 

(^hemical  incompatibility  may  result  in  rendering  a  mixture  less 
active,  or  even  inert,  from  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds, 
as  when  tartar  emetic  is  onlered  in  combination  with  syrup  of  wild 
cherry,  or  tincturt*  of  digitalis  with  tincture  of  cinnamon,  etc.;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  mixture  may  be  intensified 
by  the  formation  of  poisonous  compounds,  as  in  the  case  of  mercurous 
iodide  with  soluble  iodides,  pnKlucing  mercuric  iodide  and  metallic 
mercury,  or  the  association  of  calomel  with  soluble  chlorides  or  iodides, 
etc.  In  all  such  cases  the  pharmacist  should  consult  the  prescriber 
and  ac^quaint  him  with  the  prospective  results. 
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A  well  marked  case  of  double  incompatibility,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  prescription: 

B— Zind  Sulphatis 0.650  Gm. 

Miicilagims  Acacue 30.0     Cc. 

Aqiue  destillats 90.0     Gc. 

Liq.  Plunibi  SubaoetsiiB 4.0     Gc.— M. 

It  is  very  evident  that  decomposition  between  the  zinc  and  lead 
salts  is  desired,  but  the  incompatibility  existing  between  the  mucilage 
of  acacia  and  solution  of  lead  subacetate  must  be  overcome,  and  this 
can  be  done  effectually  by  following  a  certain  order  of  mixing.  The 
zinc  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  the  solution  of  lead 
subacetate  then  added,  which  will  cause  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate 
to  form;  to  this  mixture  the  mucilage  of  acacia  is  added  and  the  whole 
shaken — no  precipitation  of  gum  will  occur,  and  the  newly  formed 
lead  salt  will  remain  well  suspended. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  precipitation 
occurs  as  a  result  of  chemical  incompatibility  the  mixture  is  always 

rendered  inert  thereby;  the  decomposition  is  often 
intentional  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  insoluble 
compound  in  a  freshly  formed  and  more  active 
condition.  Such  instances  are  found  in  the  well 
known  "black  wash"  and  "yellow  wash"  (prepared 
from  lime  water  with  calomel  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, respectively),  in  the  mixture  of  solutions 
?of  tannin  and  of  lead  subacetate,  which  produce 
a  magma-like  precipitate  of  lead  tannate,  and  in 
the  frequently  prescribed  mixture  of  zinc  sulphate 
with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  containing  freshly 
precipitated  lead  sulphate,  which  is  much  pre- 
Fio.  235.  ferred.     The  compound    iron   mixture,  formerly 

official,  is  another  instance  of  intentional  de- 
composition, the  newly  formed  ferrous  carbonate  being  the  object 
sought.  It  requires  no  little  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist 
to  discern  when  the  prescriber  intentionally  orders  chemically  incom- 
patible substances  together,  or  when  this  happens  from  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  chemical  reactions. 

Therapeutic  Incompatibility. — Therapeutic  incompatibility  depends 
entirely  upon  the  antagonism  existing  between  drugs  in  regard  to  their 
physiological  effect  or  medical  action,  and  does  not  properly  belong 
to  the  domain  of  pharmacy;  the  remedy  for  such  a  condition  lies 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  who  is  supposed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  rec}uirements  of  hb  patients  and  the  therapeutic  action  of 
drugs.  St)metimes  the  intended  medicinal  effect  of  a  substance  is 
destn)yed  by  chemical  action,  as  when  ammonium  carbonate  is  asso- 
ciated with  syrup  of  squill;  this,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
thereapeutic  incompatibility. 
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While  it  is  well  understood  in  prescription  practice  that  solutions 
should  always  be  filtered  through  a  pledget  of  cotton  placed  in  the 
throat  of  a  funnel  to  remove  motes  and  specks,  the  rule  should  also 
prevail  in  dispensing  mixtures  that  the  mixture  be  strained  through 
moderately  coarse  bolting-cloth,  in  order  that  the  insoluble  matter 
be  free  from  limips  and  in  a  uniformly  divided  state;  the  straining  is 
best  accomplished  by  placing  the  bolting-cloth  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  a  rubber  or  tin  funnel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  235,  which 
can  be  inserted  directly  into  the  prescription  vial. 

The  subject  of  incompatibility  is  practically  an  endless  one,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  detailed  information  to  two  books  that 
should  be  in  every  pharmacist's  library,  namely,  Ruddiman's  Incom- 
patibilities in  Prescriptions  and  Scoville's  Art  of  Compounding.  The 
following  summary  will,  to  some  extent,  aid  the  dispenser  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  numerous  mixtures;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  as  stated  before,  that  not  all  incompatibles  produce  inert  or 
poisonous  compounds,  and  that  while  in  many  cases  the  incompatibility 
can  be  overcome  by  appropriate  means,  physicians  frequently  associate 
incompatible  substances  for  a  specific  purpose. 


SuifMABT  OF  iNCOlfPATIBIUTIES.      (After  HaGEB.) 


Acacia 


Acids  in  general 

Acid,  Areenous 
Acid,  Carbolic 

Acid,  Chromic 

Add,  Picric 

Acid,  Salicylic 


Acid,  Tannic 


Albomen 
Alkaloidal  Salta 

Alum 


<t 
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with  ferric  chloride,  alcohol,  borax,  basic  lead 
subaoetate,  ethereal  tinctures. 

alkalies,  alkaline  fluids,  acetates,  and  metallic 
oxides. 

lime  water,  magnesia,  and  oxides  of  iron. 

potassium  permanganate,  iodine,  bromine, 
caustic  alkalies,  and  iron  salts. 

glycerin,  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  and 
organic  matter  in  general. 

alkaloidnl  salts,  dry  acids,  iodine,  sulphur,  and 
organic  salt^.  ( These  incompati  bilities  extend 
also  to  the  salts  of  picric  acid.) 

potassium  |>ennanganate,  iron  salts,  lime  water, 
pot'issium  iodide,  and  soap.  (These  incom- 
patibilities extend  also  to  the  salts  of  sali- 
cylic acid.)  Alkali  salicylates  will  darken 
unless  an  excess  of  acid  be  present 

mucilages,  t^irtar  emetic,  silver  nitrate,  metal 
lie  salts  in  general,  alkaloids  and  their  salts, 
lime  water,  potassium  chlorate,  alkali  car- 
bonates and  oicarbonntes,  albumen,  gelatin, 
and  chlorine  water. 

mineral  acids,  alcohol,  mercuric  chloride,  and 
vegetable  astringents. 

borsx,  tannin,  and  all  vegetable  astringents, 
alkali  carbonates,  the  permanganates,  iodides, 
liquorice,  strong  mucilages,  magnesium  car- 
bonate, and  alkaline  tinctures. 

alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates. 


it 


u 


25 
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SnicMART  OF  iNooMPATiBiLrnEs.    (After  Eager.) — ConUntied. 


Ammonium  Acetate     ") 
Ammonium  Bromide   / 

Ammonium  Chloride  1 
Ammonium  Phosphate  / 
Am^rl  Nitrite 

Antimony,  Sulphurated 

Antipyrine 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride 

Barium  Chloride 

Bismuth  Subnitrate 
Calciam  Chloride 
Calcium  Hypophoephite 

Calomel  (Mercurous  Chloride) 


with  mineral  acids,  alkali  carbonates,  chlorine,  potas- 
sium chloiateand  dichromate,  silver  nitrate, 
mercurous  chloride  and  nitrate. 


Chloral  Hydrate 


Chlorine  Water 


Corrosive  Sublimate  (Mercuric 
Chloride) 

Digitalis 

Iodine 


Iodoform 


Iron,  Reduced 
IronSalU 


i( 


u 


« 


(I 


u 
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U 


tt 


U 


u 


u 
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carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths. 


"    alcohol,  tinctures  in  general,  alkali  carbonates, 
calomel,  lead  salts,    potassium  iodide,    the 


bromides  and  ferrous  salts. 

sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  bitartrate,  bis- 
muth subnitrate  and  calomel 

sodium  salicylate  (dry),  calomel,  chloral  hy- 
drate, and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  if  acid. 

sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  iodine,  tan- 
nin, and  iron  salts. 

sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  their  salts, 
carbonates,  tartrates,  vegetable  infusions  and 
medicinal  wines. 

calomel,  tannin,  sulphur,  and  antimony  sul- 
phide. 

calomel,  sulphates,  phosphates,  tartrates  and 
carbonates. 

potassium  chlorate,  iodide,  and  permanganate ; 
also  chlorinated  lime.  (These  incompati- 
bilities extend  to  all  hypophosphites.) 

acids,  acid  salts,  alkali  carbonates,  lime  water, 
ammonium  chloride,  iodine,  potassium  io- 
dide, ferrous  cliloride  and  iodide,  sulphur, 
bitter  almond  water,  cherry-laurel  water, 
antimony  sulphide,  and  antipyrine. 

water  (slow  decomixwition ),  warm  water,  alkali 
carbonates  and  organic  salts,  calomel,  potas- 
sium cyanide,  antipyrine,  salts  of  ammo- 
nium, mercurous  nitrate,  i>ermanganate8, 
alcohol,  tinctures  in  general,  bromides  and 
iodides. 

alkalies  and  their  earltonates,  ammonium  salts, 
salts  of  the  organic  acids,  load  salts,  silver 
nitrate,  mucilages,  tannin,  extracts,  tinctures, 
infusions,  emulsions  and  milk. 

lime  water,     soap,    i(Kline,    opium,    potassium 
iodide,  organic  acids,  tannin,  and  alkali  car- . 
bonates. 

tannin,  lead  acetate,  iodine,  potassium  ir^dide, 
iron  Halts,  and  alkali  carbonates. 

ammonia,  starch,  metallic  salts,  fatty  and  vola- 
tile oils,  emulsions,  carlKilic  acid,  chloral 
hydrate,  ac*acia,  tra^canth,  magnesium  car- 
bonate, and  soiliuni  thiosulphate  (hyposul- 
phite). 

silver  and  other  nitrates,  potassium  chlorate, 
nitrites,  and  mineral  acids.  (The  modifica- 
tion or  di'stniction  of  the  odor  of  iodoform 
by  the  following  substances  points  to  incom- 
patibility :  tannin,  Peru  balsiim,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  naphtalene,  cumarin.  and  the  vola- 
tile oils  of  anise,  l)ergamot,  fennel,  |)epper- 
mint  and  tur{>entine. ) 

aloes,  tannin,  infusions,  extracts,  m(*tallic  and 
alkaloidal  salts. 

alkali  carbonates  and  bicarbonateH,  muoilapres, 
tsnnin,  infusions,  extracts  and  astringent 
tinctures. 
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Summary  of  iNcoMPATiBiLmES.    (After  Haoer.) — Continued, 


Lead  Acetate  (also  Lead  Sub- 
acetate) 


Lime,  Chlorinated 
Lime  Water 
Morphine  Salts 


Musk 

Opium,  including  the  Tincture 
and  Extract  of  Opium 

Pepsin 

Potassium  Bromide 

Potassium  Chlorate 


Potassium  Iodide 


Potassium  Permanganate 


Silver  Nitrate 


Sodium  Bicarbonate 
Tartar  Emetic 


« 


t( 


with  opium,  lime  water,  ammonium  chloride,  alum, 
potassium  iodide,  iodine,  acacia,  tragacanth, 
tannin,  carbonates  and  sulphates,  and  sul- 

{>huric  and  hydrochloric  adds.  (Normal 
ead  acetate  is  compatible  with  mucilage  of 
acacia,  but  the  basic  or  subacetate  causes 
precipitates,  even  in  minute  quantities.) 
*^  ammonium  chloride,  sulphur,  tannin,  metallic 
sulphides,  glycerin,  volatile  oils  and  fattj 
substances. 

acids,  ammonium  salts,  carbonates,  tartrates, 
metallic  salts,  tannin,  infusions  and  mauj 
tinctures. 

the  salts  of  iron,  manganese  and  silver,  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  permanganate,  nitrites 
and  nitrates,  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and 
the  earths,  amyl  nitrite  and  bitter-almond 
water. 

adds,  acetates,  tannin,  ergot  and  metallic 
salts. 

alkali  carbonates,  tannin,  metallic  salts,  iodine, 
chlorine  water,  and  the  preparations  of  nux 
vomica  and  belladonna. 

alkaline  substances,  alcohol  and  tinctures  in 
general. 

mineral  acids,  chlorine  water,  and  the  salts  of 
mercury  and  silver. 

mineral  acids,  tannin,  catechu,  sulphur,  char- 
coal, calomel,  sulphites,  ferrous  salts,  nitrites, 
hypophosphites,  sugar,  honey  and  vegetable 
powders. 

acids  and  add  salts,  alkaloidal  salts,  silver 
nitrate,  ferric  salts,  potassium  chlorate, 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  (if  acid)  and  salts  of 
lead  and  mercury. 

fatty  and  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  glycerin,  am- 
monia and  ammonium  salts,  idkaloids,  sul- 
phur, charcoal  and  oi^ganic  substances  in 
general. 

hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  and  tartaric 
acids  and  their  salts,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
iodine,  potassium  iodide  and  bromide,  anti- 
mony, carbonates  of  the  earths  and  astrin- 
gent tinctures. 

acids  and  acid  salts,  tannin,  metallic  and  alka- 
loidal salts. 

acids  and  alkalies,  calomel,  tannin,  soap,  acada, 
opium  and  vegetable  astringents. 


u 


u 
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In  Europe,  efTervescing  mixtures  are  often  prescribed  under  the 
name  "Saturations,"  which  are  made  by  adding  to  lemon  juice, 
vinegar,  or  tartaric  or  citric  acid  solution,  sufficient  of  an  alkali  car- 
bonate to  produce  a  neutral  or  nearly  neutral  salt,  the  liquid  retaining 
in  solution  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  refreshing  taste  of  the  mixture.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1900  (VII  Rev.)  published  complete  tables  of  the  quantity  of  different 
alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates  necessary  to  neutralize  1(X)  parts  of  the 
various  official  acids. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  MDCTUBES. 

Of  the  2  preparations  recognized  as  mixtures  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
only  1  can  be  kept  on  hand  for  several  days  or  longer  in  warm  weather; 
the  other  should  be  freshly  made  when  needed. 


Table  of  the  Official  Mixtures. 


Latin  name. 


Mistura  Cretse 


Engliah  name. 


Chalk  Mixture 


I  Compound     Mix- 
ture of  Glycyr-  ^ 
rhiza       (Brown  ^ 
Mixture)   . 


Proportion  of  ingredients. 

[  Comp.  Chalk  Powder  200  Gms.,  Cin- 
J  namon  water  400  mils,  (or  Cc), 
Water  sufficient  to  make  1000 
mils.  (orCc). 
'  Pure  Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza  30  Cms., 
Granulated  Acacia  30  Gms.,  Syrup 
50  mils,  (or  Cc),  Antimony  and 
Potassium  Tartrate  0.240  Gm., 
Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium 
120  mils,  (or  Cc),  Spirit  of  Nitrous 
Ether  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)^  Water  suf- 
ficient to  make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc). 


Although  not  officially  designated  as  mixtures,  the  two  following 
chemical  preparations  may  be  considered  as  such.  The  suspension  of 
the  precipitated  respective  compounds  is  not  absolutely  permanent, 
but  is  readily  reestablished  by  simple  agitation. 


Latin  name. 


English  name. 


Magma  Bismuth! 


Magma  Magnesia 


Composition. 

'  An  aqueous  suspension  of  bismuth 

hydroxide,    containing  •>  about    6 

per  cent,  of  the  latter,  together 

with  a  small  quantity  of  bismuth 

8ubcarl)onate. 

'  Magnesia  Magma  [  An  aoueous  suspension  of  magnesium 

(Milk  of   Mag-<       hyuroxide,  containing  about  7  per 

nesia)  .      .      .     [      cent,  of  the  latter  compound. 


{Bismuth    Magma 
(Milk    of    Bis- ^ 
muth)  . 


Latin  name. 


Mistura  /Vstringcns 


The  National  Forrmdary  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
following  mixtures,  some  of  which  have  been  known  as  proprietary 
or  semiproprietary  preparations  for  many  years,  and  others  are 
identical  with  preparations  of  the  same  name,  officially  recognized  in 
former  or  present  foreign  pharmacopirias: 

ConipoBition. 

Made  by  adding  solution  of  lead  sub- 
acetate  to  a  Holution  of  copper  and 
zinc  8uh)hato8  in  diluted  acetic 
acid.  Thi.'<  nrcparation  is  also 
known  as  Villatc's  Mixture. 

Made  by  dis.Holving  ammonium 
chloride  and  purified  extract  of 
licorice  in  water.  This  mixture 
\h  scjnu't lines  de8ipiate<i  as  Mis- 
tuni  Solvens  Sini[)lex. 

Made  by  adding  nitric  acid  and  tinc- 
ture of  opium  to  camphor  water. 
It  wjis  formerly  often  pre8cril)ed 
as  Mistura  A  ntidy  sent  erica  or 
Ho|)e's  Mixture. 


{ 


English  name. 

Astringent      Mix- 
ture 


Mistura  Ammonii 
Chloridi 


Mistura  ( 'amphora* 
Arida 


'  Mixture  of  Am 
monium  Chlor 
ide 


r  Acid  ('amphor 
\      Mixture 
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Latin  name. 

Mistura  Camphorse 
Aromatica   . 


English  name. 

f  Aromatic      Cam- 
\     phor  Mixture 


Mistura  Carminativa     {  ^'^g"^^'^*  ^* 


Mistura  Chlorali  et  Po-  |  Chloral  and  Bro- 
t^i^Bromid.  Com-j     ^deCompound 


Mistura  Chloroformi 
et  Morphinse  Com- 
poeita     .... 


'  Compound  Mix- 
ture of  Chloro- 
form and  Mor- 
phine (Chloro- 
form Anodyne) 


Mistura  Copaibie 


Lafayette  Mixture 


Mistura    Copaibse    et  f  Chapman's    Mix- 
Opii '\     ture 


Mistura     Ferri     Com- 
posita     .... 


Mistura  Guaiaci  . 


'  Compound  Iron 
Mixture  (Grif- 
fith's   Mixture) 


M  istura  M  a|z;ncsisD,  Asa- 
foDtids  et  Opii  . 


Mixture  of  Guaiac 

'  Mixture  of  Mag- 
nesia, Asafetida 
and  Opium 
(Dewees'  Car- 
minative) . 


Composition. 

Made  by  adding  compound  tincture 
of  lavender  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  camphor  water.  Also  known 
as  Pamsh*s  Camphor  Mixture. 

Made  by  triturating  the  oils  of  cara- 
way, fennel,  and  peppermint  with 
magnesium  carbonate  and  water; 
then  adding  potassium  carbonate, 
syrup  and  tincture  of  opium,  ana 
finally  sufficient  water  to  make 
up  the  desired  volume.  This  pop- 
ular preparation,  better  known  as 
Dalby's  Carminative^  contains  in 
each  fluidounce  12  mmims  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  representing  about 
1  grain  of  powdered  opium. 

Made  by  treating  a  mixture  of  the 
extracts  of  cannibis  and  hyoecya- 
mus  in  the  presence  of  finely 
powdered  punuce  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrated  chloral  and 
potassium  bromide  during  24 
nours:  then  filtering  and  passing 
.enough  water  through  the  niter  to 
make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  adding  chloroform,  ether, 
tincture  of  cannabis  and  tincture 
of  capsicum  to  a  solution  of  ofl  of 
peppermint  in  alcohol  j  then  adding 
a  solution  of  morphme  sulphate 
in  water  and  glycerin,  and  finally 
enough  alcohol  to  niake  up  the 
required  volume.  Each  mu.  (or 
Cc.)  contains  0.125  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  chloroform  and  0.0025  Gm.  of 
morphine  sulphate.  This  mix- 
ture has  also  been  designated 
Chloroform    Anodyne. 

Made  by  mixing  copaiba,  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  syrup,  mucuage  of 
acacia,  and  compound  tincture  of 
lavender. 

Made  by  mixing  copaiba,  mucilage 
of  acacia,  tincture  of  opium,  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  and  water. 

Made  by  emulsionizing  myrrh  with 
rose  water  with  the  aid  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  sugar  luiding 
spirit  of  lavender  and  finally  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  in 
rose  water. 

Made  by  mixing  tincture  of  guaiac, 
and  honey  with  cinnamon  water. 

Made  by  tnturating  niagnesium  car- 
bonate and  sugar  with  tincture  of 
asafetida  and  tincture  of  opium, 
and  adding  sufficient  water  to 
bring  the  volume  up  to  the  re- 
quired amount. 
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Latin  name. 


English  name. 


Mistura  Olei  Picis 


/  Mixture  of  Oil  of 
\     Tar      ... 


Mistura   Oleo-Balsam-  f  Oleo^Balsamic 

.    \     Mixture 


ica 


Mistura  Opii  et  Chloro- 
formi  Ck)mpoeita    . 


Mistura  Opii  et  Rhei 
Compoeita  . 


Mistura  Opii  et  Sassa- 
fras (Mistura  Opii 
Alkalina) 


'  Compound  Mix- 
ture of  Opium 
and  Chloroform 
(Squibb's  Diar- 
rha^a    Mixture) 

'  Compound  Mix- 
ture of  Opium 
and  Rhubarb 
(Sun  Cholera 
Mixture)   . 


Mixture  of  Opium 
and  Sassafras 
(Godfrey's  Cor- 
dial) 


Mistura        Pectoralis,  f  Stokes'  Expector- 
Stokes    .     .     .     .    \     ant 


\m:  4,        Tju  •   \ii    i:      f  Alkaline    Mixture 
Mwtura  Rhei  Alkalina        ^^    Rhubarb 

(Synipus  Rhei  et  Po-        (Neutralizing 
tassu  Compositus)  Cordial)     .      . 


Mistura  Rhei  Compos-  (  Compound     Mix-  ^ 
ita \     ture  of  Rhubarb 


C<Mnpoeltion. 

'  Made  by  adding  oil  of  tar  to  a  warm 
solution  of  purified  extract  of  lico- 
rice and  sugar  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  cool  in  a  covered  vessel; 
chloroform  and  oil  of  peppermint 
dissolved  in  alcohol  are  then  added 
and  enough  water  to  make  up  the 
required  volume.  This  prepara- 
tion is  also  known  as  Mistura  Pids 
.  Liquidse  or  Tar  Mixture. 
*  Made  by  dissolving  Peru  balsam 
and  the  oils  of  lavender,  thyme, 
lemon,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon 
in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  Mix- 
tura  Oleoso-Balsamica  of  the  Ger- 
man Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  also 
known  as  Balsamum  Vits  Hoff- 
manni. 

Made  by  mixing  tincture  of  opium, 
tincture  of  capsicum,  spirit  of 
camphor  and  chloroform  with  alco- 
hol. Each  fluidrachm  contains  12 
minims  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Made  by  mixing  tincture  of  opium, 
tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  spirit  of  camphor  and 
spirit  of  peppermint  witn  alcohol. 
Each  fluiorachm  contains  12 
minims  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Made  by  dissolving  i>ota8sium  cacr- 
bonate  in  water,  adding  to  this 
syrup  and  tincture  of  opium,  and 
mially  a  solution  of  oil  of  sassa- 
fras in  alcohol.  Each  fluidrachm 
contains  2.1  minims  of  tincture 
of  opium. 

Made  oy  adding  an  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  mix- 
ture of  fluidextract  of  senega,  cam- 
ghorated  tincture  of  opium,  and 
uidextract  of  squill;  finally  suffi- 
cient syrup  of  tolu  is  added  to 
make  up  the  required  volume. 

Made  by  dissolving  i)otas8ium  car- 
bonate in  syrup,  then  adding 
fluidextract  of  rhubarb,  fluid- 
extract  of  hydrastis,  tincture  of 
cinnamon  and  spirit  of  pepper- 
mint, and  suflicient  diluted  aico- 
hol  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  the 
require<i  amount. 

Made  by  adding  the  fluidextracts  of 
rhubarb  and  ipecac  and  glycerin 
to  a  Kolution  of  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate in  peppermint  water.  This 
preparation  is  also  known  as 
Mixture  of  Rhubarb  and  Soda. 
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SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Magma  Bismnthi  {Bismuth  Magma,  also  known  as  Milk  of  Bismvih), 
— ^This  preparation,  which  has  at  times  abo  been  called  Cream  of 
Bismuth,  is  made  by  adding  an  acidulated  solution  of  bismuth  tri- 
nitrate, rapidly  and  with  constant  stirring,  to  a  mixed  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia  water.  As  a  result  of  chemical 
reaction  bismuth  hydroxide  and  bismuth  subcarbonate  are  formed, 
the  latter  in  small  quantity,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  water; 
repeated  washing  by  decantation  and  on  a  strainer  removes  the 
ammonium  nitrate  and  excess  of  alkali. 

Bismuth  magma  is  a  thick,  white  liquid  of  neutral  reaction.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  when  dried  and  ignited,  it  shall  yield 
not  less  than  5.6  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  6.2  per  cent,  of  bismuth 
oxide. 

Magma  Magnesise  (Magnesia  Magma,  also  known  as  MUk  of  Mag- 
nesia), — ^This  is  directed  to  be  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  to  an  aqueous  suspension  of  the  magnesium  carbonate, 
with  constant  stirring,  and  then  agitating  the  mixture  frequently 
during  15  minutes.  The  reaction  results  in  the  precipitation  of 
magnesium  hydroxide  in  the  form  of  a  magma,  which  latter  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  until  the  red  color  produced 
in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  washings  by  3  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
test-solution  is  discharged  upon  addition  of  1  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  The  magma  is  then  allowed  to  settle  down  to  the  required 
volume. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  permits  the  addition  of  0.5  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  oil 
of  peppermint,  or  oil  of  anise  or  other  suitable  flavoring  agent  to  ICXX) 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  magma,  and  requires  that  the  finished  product, 
when  assayed,  shall  be  shown  to  contain  not  less  than  6.5  per  cent., 
nor  more  than  7.5  per  cent,  of  magnesiiun  hydroxide. 

The  amount  of  water  ordered  in  the  official  formula  for  suspension 
of  the  magnesium  carbonate  appears  insufficient,  since  the  newly 
formed  magma  of  magnesium  hydroxide  fails  to  separate  sufficiently  to 
permit  decantation  of  the  mother  liquor.  In  the  author's  experience 
the  use  of  nearly  twice  as  much  water  for  the  magnesium  carbonate 
yields  better  results,  and  subsequent  washing  of  the  magma  by  decan- 
tation is  materially  facilitated. 

Milk  of  magnesia  occurs  as  a  thick,  white,  somewhat  opalescent 
liquid,  which  should  be  preserved  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  tightly 
stoppered  with  corks  previously  dipped  in  melted  paraffin,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  consequent 
change  of  a  part  of  the  magnesium  hydroxide  into  carbonate. 

Bfiistora  Cret»  (Chalk  Mixture). — ^The  compound  chalk  powder 
directed  for  this  preparation  is  the  official  powder  composed  of  3  parts 
of  prepared  chalk,  2  parts  of  acacia,  and  5  parts  of  sugar,  the  insoluble 
chalk  being  kept  in  suspension  by  the  gum  and  sugar  in  solution. 
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Precipitated  calcium  carbonate  must  not  be  used  in  making  thb 
mixture,  as  it  is  crystalline  and  does  not  make  so  smooth  a  preparation, 
nor  remain  so  perfectly  in  suspension  as  the  prepared  chalk.  Chalk 
mixture  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  and  kept  in  a  cold  place. 

Mistora  GlycyrrhizsB  Composita  (Compound  Mixture  of  Glycyrrhiza, 
or  Compound  Licorice  Mixture), — ^This  well  known  preparation,  pop- 
ularly called  Brown  Mixture,  is  made  by  dissolving  the  pure  extract 
of  licorice  and  acacia  in  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  and  then  adding 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  order  named  in  the  formula,  the  antimony 
and  potassium  tartrate  being  dissolved  in  12  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water, 
and  the  required  volume  of  finished  product  being  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  sufficient  water.  The  resulting  mixture  is  rather  an 
unsightly  preparation,  and  not  in  keeping  with  modern  elegant  phar- 
macy; it  may  be  improved  in  appearance  by  setting  it  aside  for  a 
couple  of  days  with  frequent  agitation,  then  filtering.  The  formula 
suggested  by  Charles  Tilyard,  in  1860,  yields  an  equally  efficient  and 
far  handsomer  preparation;  it  prescribes  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar 
(by  no  means  a  disadvantage),  and  can  be  improved  still  further  by 
the  use  of  purified  extract  of  licorice,  as  now  ordered  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  formula,  as  modified  and  adapted  to  the  porportions  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  30  Gms.  of  pure  extract 
of  licorice  in  3(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water:  add  120  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  and  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hoiu^,  with 
occasional  agitation;  filter  the  liquid  into  a  bottle  containing  30  Gms. 
of  granulated  acacia  and  600  Gms.  of  granulated  sugar,  add  0.240  Gm. 
of  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate  dissolved  in  12  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water,  and  wash  the  filter  with  sufficient  water  to  bring 
the  volume  of  the  finished  product  up  to  1000  mils,  (or  Cc).  The  sugar 
and  acacia  are  readily  dissolved  by  agitation,  the  result  being  a  thin 
rich-looking,  clear  syrup  which  keeps  admirably. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
PILLS. 

Pills  are  a  very  convenient  mode  of  administering  medicine, 
the  chief  advantages  lying  in  the  small  bulk  to  which  the  medicme 
is  reduced  and  the  almost  complete  disguise  of  bitter  and  nauseous 
remedies,  by  reason  of  their  being  swallowed  without  previous  mas- 
tication. Pills  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  administration  of 
heavy  metallic  substances  not  readily  suspended  in  liquids,  and  also 
in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  slow,  or  even 
retarded  until  it  reaches  the  lower  bowel.  The  usual  shape  given 
to  pills  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  although  an  ovoid  shape  is  also 
sometimes  used,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  even  the  lenticular  shape  is 
preferred.  Their  weight  ranges  from  less  than  0.06  Gm.  to  0.3  Gm. 
(1  gr.  to  5  gr.)  for  vegetable  substances,  or  about  0.5  or  0.6  Gm. 
(8  to  10  grains)  for  heavy  mineral  compounds;  small  pills  weighing 
less  than  0.06  Gm.  (1  grain)  but  more  than  0.02  Gm.  (J  grain)  are 
termed  granules,  and  those  weighing  less  than  0.02  Gm.  {\  grain)  are 
known  as  parcules.  When  a  pill  exceeds  0.65  Gm.  (10  grains)  in  weight, 
it  is  usually  called  a  bolus.  Boluses  are  occasionally  made  weighing 
1.3  to  2.0  Gms.  (20  to  30  grains)  each,  and  are  often  of  a  softer  con- 
sistence than  pills. 

Although  of  late  years  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  pills 
has  materially  decreased,  and  in  some  localities  is  almost  unknown, 
the  operation  must  yet  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
pharmaceutical  manipulations,  and  is  deserving  of  a  lengthy  discussion, 
because  the  opportunities  for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  the  work  are  growing  less  day  by  day,  owing  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  manufacturers  to  induce  physicians  to  specify  factorynnade  pills 
in  their  prescriptions. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  preparation  of  pills  is  the  formation 
of  a  proper  mass,  which  should  consist  of  a  paste  sufficiently  plastic 
to  admit  of  being  moulded  without  adhering  to  the  mould,  yet  firm 
enough  to  prevent  the  pills  from  losing  their  original  shape.  Although 
a  firm  consistence  should  characterize  every  well  made  pill  mass,  its 
ready  disintegration  and  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  is  essential  to  so  unite 
the  ingredients  of  a  pill  mass  that  ready  separation  in  the  stomach  may 
be  assured.  Plasticity  is  that  peculiar  condition  in  which  adhesiveness 
and  firmness  are  properly  balanced;  the  former  of  these  properties  is 
due  to  a  partial  softness,  which  enables  the  particles  of  the  mass  to 
adhere  to  one  another,  thus  imparting  tenacity  to  the  whole.    Some 
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substances  possess  this  adhesiveness  in  themselves,  but  require  the 
addition  of  a  liquid — water  or  alcohol — in  order  to  develop  it;  as, 
for  instance,  gums  and  resinous  drugs.  Other  substances  possess  no 
inherent  adhesive  properties,  and  in  such  cases  it  becomes  necessary 
to  impart  tenacity  to  them  by  the  addition  of  some  adhesive  liquid 
or  solid  material;  such  substances  are  camphor,  calomel,  bismuth 
salts,  some  saline  or  vegetable  powders,  reduced  iron,  and  the  like. 
Firmness  in  a  pill  mass  is  as  essential  as  adhesiveness,  and  while  the 
latter  is  brought  about  by  a  state  of  partial  solution  or  fluidity,  yet, 
inversely,  the  insolubility  of  some  particles  is  necessary  for  the  required 
firmness.  The  substances  added  to  pill  masses  as  adhesive  or  absorbent 
agents  are  known  as  excipients,  and  must  be  employed  judiciously, 
so  that  the  constituents  of  the  mass  be  not  modified  in  their  action 
nor  the  bulk  unnecessarily  increased.  After  each  addition  of  excipient 
the  mass  should  be  well  kneaded,  which,  itself  having  a  softening  influ- 
ence by  reason  of  the  heat  generated,  enables  the  operator  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  the  mixture.  Whenever  possible,  all  constituents  of  a 
pill  mass  should  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  before  the  addition 
of  any  excipient,  as  only  in  this  condition  can  the  homogeneity  of 
the  mass,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  accurate  division  of  doses,  be 
assured.  Small  quantities  of  potent  remedies,  such  as  alkaloids, 
narcotic  extracts,  toxic  chemicals,  etc.,  are  preferably  triturated  with 
a  little  sugar  of  milk  before  mixing  them  with  the  other  ingredients, 
to  facilitate  uniform  distribution. 

Whenever  substances  are  ordered  in  a  pill  mass  in  quantities  wjiich 
it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  weigh  accurately,  as,  for  instance, 
aconitine  0.004  Gm.,  digitalin  0.012  Gm.,  atropine  sulphate  0.020  Gm., 
veratrine  yj  grain,  strychnine  yV  grain,  morphine  sulphate  J  grain, 
etc.,  a  dilution  of  the  substance  should  be  made  with  sugar  of  milk 
in   such   proportions  that  a  conveniently  weighable  quantity  shall 
contain  the  desired  amount  of  the  active  ingredient.    Thus,  if  0.004 
(im.  of  any  substance  is  wanted,  carefully  triturate  0.050  Gm.  of  the 
substance  with  0.450  Gm.  of  sugar  of  milk  (or  0.100  with  0.900  Gm. 
if  more  convenient);  each  0.010  Gm.  of  the  mixture  will  then  contain 
^(5  of  0.050,  or  0.001  Gm.  of  the  medicinal  agent,  and  hence  0.040  Gm. 
will  contain  0.(M)4  Gm.,  or  0.120  Gm.  will  contain  0.012  Gm.,  or  0.200 
Gm.  will  contain  0.020  Gm.,  etc.    If  3f*T  of  a  grain  of  any  substance  is 
needed,  triturate  J  grain  of  it  with  11  ^  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  (or  1 
grain  with  2'^  grains  if  more  convenient),  and  each  grain  of  the  mixture 
will  contain  ^^^  grain  of  the  active  ingredient,  or  1 J  grains  will  contain 
x^  grain,  or  2  grains  will  contain  tV  grain,  or  3  grains  will  contain 
I  grain,  or  4  grains  will  contain  J  grain,  or  0  grains  will  contain  }  grain, 
etc.     In  a  similar  manner  other  dilutions  may  be  made  to  obtain  a 
different  nunil>er  of  milligrammes  or  different  fractions  of  a  grain. 
The  propiT  pr(K*edure  for  making  these  dilutions,  is  to  placx*  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  of  milk  in  a  mortar,  add  the  drug,  triturate  thoroughly 
and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  of  milk  in  divided  portions. 


scraping  the  mixture  well  from  the  pestle  and  mortar  and  triturating 
thoroughly  after  each  addition.  In  this  way  more  perfect  distribution 
of  the  drug  will  be  effected,  so  that  any  fraction  of  the  mixture  will 
represent  an  aliquot  part  of  the  drug  taken. 

Pill  masses  should  always  be  made,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  mass,  either  in  iron  or  Wedgwood  mortars,  of  the  shape  shown 
in  Figs.  23(i  and  2:^7,  and  the  mixture  should  be  frequently  scraped 
from  the  pestle  and  the  sides  of  the  mortar  with  a  stiff  spatula  so 
as  to  bring  alt  particles  repeatedly  under  the  pestle.  Trituration 
by  means  of  a  pestle  is  essential  to  produce  a  uniform  mixture  of 
the  ingredients;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  a  mass  can  be 
formed  in  less  time,  with  less  excipient  and  less  labor,  in  a  mortar 
than  on  a  pill  tile.  Very  simple  combinations,  such  as  blue  mass  and 
extract  of  colocynth,  etc.,  may  be  effected  on  the  pill  tile;  but  for  all 
substances  requiring  uniform  blending  of  fine  powders,  and  similar 
cases,  the  use  of  the  tile  is  to  be  condemned.     I'nfortunately,  the 
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misuse  of  the  pill  tile  is  a  characteristic  of  many  American  pharmacists. 
One  rule  should  be  strictly  observed  in  making  every  pill  mass,  namely ; 
■Vcrer  imc  the  spatula  u-Uk  which  the  mass  is  scraped  down  for  taking 
excipient  from  its  container. 

In  manufacturing  establishments  large  quantities  of  pill  masses, 
which  cannot  l)e  cun\'eniently  handled  in  a  mortar,  are  made  in  special 
apparatus  known  as  mass  mixers,  operated  hy  either  hand  or  steam 
power.  Sometimes  these  kneading  machines  consist  of  smooth  iron 
rollers  (for  white  pill  masses  hard  wood  rollers  are  generallj'  used) 
which  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  some  being  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  warmed,  if  necessary,  by  passing  steam  through  them. 
In  all  cases  the  ingredients  for  the  mass  are  first  roughly  mixed  in  a 
basin  or  tank,  and  then  repeatedly  passed  between  the  rollers  until  a 
uniform  mixture  has  l>een  produced.  In  Figs.  2:(S  and  2H9  arc  shown 
other  styles  of  mass  mixers.  Fig.  2:i.S  is  a  hand  machine  having  a 
capacity  of  8  pounds  of  mass,  made  by  J.  II.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  the  tank  is  porcelain-lined  and  the  corrugated  iron  rollers  or  mixers 
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are  galvariized,  the  fiiiislicd  mass  Ix-mg  easily  removed  by  tilting  thl 
Qiachine  and  at  the  same  time  causing  the  rfdiers  to  revolve  in  a  reverse 
direction.  Fig.  239  represents  a  large  power  mixer  ma^le  by  tlie  Arthur 
Colton  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  capable  of  handhng  30  pounds  and  over 
of  mass,  sufficient  for  more  than  lfll>,IXIO  two-grain  |>illM. 

Excipienta.^-It  being  impossible  to  nelcct  one  single  substance  as  a 
excipient  suitable  for  all  pill  masses,  owing  to  the  variable  properties^ 
of  drugs  and  the  many  different  combinations  ordered  by  physicians, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pharmacist  be  familiar  with  the  |>eculiarities 
of  each  excipient,  in  onler  to  use  the  same  intelligently'  and  advantag- 
eously. Excipients  for  pill  masses  may  be  divided  into  three  distini 
chisses,  as  follows: 

1.  Those  which  are  intended  to  develop  adhesiveness,  and  hence  % 
as  solvents.  To  this  class  belong  water,  alcohol,  diluted  alcohol 
glycerin,  and  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water. 


2.  Those  wliich  are  intended  to  impart  adhesiveness;  these  may 
be  fluid,  semifluid,  or  solid.  To  this  class  Ijelong  syrup,  glucose, 
honey,  nmciluge  and  syrup  of  acacia,  mucilage  of  tragacanth.  glycerite 
of  starch,  acacia  with  glucose  or  honey,  tragacanth  with  mlycerin, 
soap  with  water  or  diluted  alcohul,  extract  of  nmlt.  confection  of 
rose,  manna  and  powdered  elm  burk  mixed  with  tragacanth;  the 
last  name<l  re<iuires  tlie  atidition  of  syTUp  or  glycerin  and  water. 

li.  Those  wliich  are  intendefl  to  act  simply  as  absorbents  of 
exce».-(ive  moisture  and,  in  a  few  eases,  impart  adhesiveness  to  the 
mass  at  the  same  lime.  To  this  class  lii'long  pnwdereil  licorice 
rot»t,  soap  and  licorice  r(M»t,  oalcimn  phosphate.  jKJwdered  orris  root, 
powderiii  tragacanth,  powdered  elm  bark,  starch,  and  powdi 
marshmallow. 
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The  first  class,  solvents,  are  employed  in  many  cases  in  which 
physicians  order  vegetable  powders  in  connection  with  soap  or  solid 
extracts,  the  latter  in  insiifficient  quantity  to  form  a  good  mass. 
Solvents  must  be  added  to  pill  masses  with  great  care,  especially 
when  water  or  glycerin  is  used  with  soap  or  extracts;  by  adding 
the  fluid  in  drops  and  working  the  mass  well  after  each  addition, 
the  required  consistence  will  soon  be  developed,  and  a  firm  yet  plastic 
mass  be  obtained,  while  an  excess  of  moisture  causes  a  softening 
of  the  mass,  which  frequently  increases,  and  prevents  the  formation 
of  perfect  pills,  besides  requiring  the  addition  of  absorbent  powders, 
which  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  mass. 

The  second  class,  adhesive  excipients,  are  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other,  because  the  majority  of  substances  prescribed  in 
pill  form  do  not  possess  inherent  adhesive  properties,  or  at  least 
insufficiently,  for  properly  massing  the  ingredients.  Mucilage  and 
syrup  of  acacia  are  the  least  desirable  of  the  class,  unless  the  pills 
are  for  immediate  use,  as  pills  made  with  acacia  are  prone  in  time 
to  become  very  hard;  the  addition  of  glycerin,  however,  obviates 
the  difficulty.  Syrup  or  glucose  is  usually  preferred  to  water  for 
massing  vegetable  powders,  in  the  absence  of  soap  or  soUd  extracts. 
Tragacanth  with  glycerin  can  be  most  conveniently  used  in  the 
for^i  of  a  jelly,  made  by  triturating  85  grains  of  powdered  tragacanth 
with  6  fluidrachms  of  glycerin  and  1  fiuidrachm  of  water;  it  is  an 
excellent  excipient  for  the  salts  of  quinine,  salol,  acetanilid,  sodium 
salicylate,  iodoform,  calcium  sulphide,  and  also  gallic  and  tannic 
acids;  but.  for  cinchonidine  sulphate  or  salicylate,  acacia  with  glucose 
or  honey  is  preferable.  Soap  with  water  or  diluted  alcohol  is  the  best 
excipient  for  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  the  various  gum-resins;  it  cannot, 
however,  be  used  with  soluble  metallic  salts,  as  those  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  etc.,  owing  to  the  formation,  by  mutual  decomposition  of 
metallic  oleates,  which  cause  the  mass  to  crumble. 

The  necessan'  precaution  regarding  the  use  of  water  in  conjunction 
with  soap  has  been  mentioned  above ;  an  excess  of  the  former  invariably 
causes  trouble.  Manna  is  very  desirable  for  massing  reduced  iron  or 
manganese  dioxide  when  these  are  prescribed  alone.  Extract  of  malt 
is  very  similar  to  glucose  in  its  applicability,  but  can  be  used  only  for 
dark-colored  masses.  Confection  of  rose,  at  one  time  much  esteemed 
as  an  excipient  for  mixtures  of  vegetable  powders  and  metallic  salts, 
has  now  gone  out  of  use.  For  the  valerianates  of  iron,  quinine,  or  zinc, 
no  l)etter  excipient  can  be  useil  than  acacia  and  alcohol  in  the  following 
pn>portions:  Iron,  quinine,  or  zinc  valerianate,  80  grains;  powdered 
acacia,  10  grains;  alcohol,  5  minims.  Camphor  and  monobromated 
camphor  can  \ye  made  into  very  satisfactory  pill  masses  by  the  addition 
of  soap  and  oil  of  swe<»t  ahnond  or  castor  oil;  about  2 J  grains  of  soap 
and  5  drops  of  oil  will  he  sufficient  for  .'^0  grains  of  camphor. 

As  an  excellent  julhesive  agent  for  heavy  metallic  salts,  such  as 
bismuth  subnitrate  or  calomel,  as  well  as  for  the  scale  salts  of  iron 
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and  troublesome  combinations  like  capsicum,  camphor,  and  lead 
acetate,  Mattison's  excipient  powder  will  be  found  very  serviceable; 
it  consists  of  1  part  of  powdered  tragacanth  and  7  parts  of  finely 
powdered  (No.  80)  elm  bark.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
powder  is  required,  thus:  3  grains  for  60  grains  of  bismuth  subnitrate, 
calomel,  cerium  oxalate,  iron  by  hydrogen,  or  equal  parts  of  camphor 
and  lead  acetate;  6  grains  of  the  powder  for  (>0  grains  of  dried  ferrous 
sulphate,  the  scale  salts  of  iron,  or  equal  parts  of  camphor  and  capsicum, 
etc.  In  all  cases  in  which  this  excipient  powder  is  employed,  the  mass 
should  be  made  up  rather  soft  with  syrup,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to  crack 
or  crumble  while  the  pills  are  being  formed;  pills  thus  made  become 
sufficiently  firm  and  retain  their  original  shape,  on  account  of  the 
fibrous  and  adhesive  character  of  the  excipient.  Hager  has  recom- 
mended a  similar  powder,  composed  of  1  part  of  powdered  marsh- 
mallow  root,  1^  parts  of  powdered  tragacanth,  and  6  parts  of  powdered 
orris  root;  this  powder  can  be  used  like  the  preceding,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  white  pill  masses.  In  place  of  syrup,  a  mixture  of  2  volumes 
of  glycerin  and  1  of  distilled  water  may  be  used  for  pills  which  it  is 
desired  to  keep  soft. 

At  one  time,  crumb  of  bread  was  ordered  quite  frequently  as  an 
excipient  for  pill  masses,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  it  was  intended 
at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  potent 
remedies,  as  in  the  case  of  mercuric  chloride,  strychnine,  etc.  In 
place  of  bread  crumb,  which  is  not  always  available,  either  of  the 
excipient  powders  mentioned  above  may  be  used,  or  a  mixture  of  1 
part  of  tragacanth  and  3  parts  of  starch,  the  mass  to  be  made  with 
glycerin  and  water,  as  before  stated.  The  salts  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonidine  are  sometimes  prescribed  in  pill  form,  in  combination  with 
aromatic  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  being  often 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  dispenser.  As  a  rule  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  much  acid  as  alkaloidal  salt  is  sufficient  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory mass,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  mass  must  be  rolled  out  as  soon  as  it  becomes  plastic,  while  still  a 
little  soft,  otherwise  it  becomes  dry  and  crumbly;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  sNTup,  or  a  very  small  quantity  of 
glycerite  of  starch,  restores  the  proper  condition.  Quinine  sulphate 
triturated  with  one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  tartaric  acid  becomes 
damp  and  adhesive,  and  upon  tlie  further  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  glycerin  (about  15  or  16  drops  to  100  grains  of  quinine  sulphate) 
yields  an  excellent  mass,  the  pills  Iwing  small  and  firm.  If  kept  in  a 
C(H)1,  dry  [)lace.  such  pills  retain  their  original  condition  for  a  long  time; 
but  if  cart*lessly  presc»rve<l,  they  absorb  moisture  and  l)ecome  soft, 
and  are  apt  to  stick  together.  Although  strong  mineral  acids  are 
rarely  prt»scrilH*d  in  pills,  they  are  occasionally  used,  in  combination 
with  p<»psin  and  vegetable  powders,  in  prt»scriptions  written  in 
Germany;  the  excipient  powder  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
together  with  glycerin  and  water,  will  yield  a  good  mass. 
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Easily  reducible  substances,  like  silver  nitrate,  potassium  per- 
manganate, silver  oxide,  gold  chloride,  etc.,  cannot  he  massed  with 
the  usual  excipients,  as  they  need  some  adhesive  agent  which 
will  not  cause  decomposition.  The  most  available  substances  are 
white  clay  (kaolin)  and  water,  which  form  a  plastic  mass,  but  one 
requiring  quick  manipulation,  as  it  soon  becomes  dry  and  crumbly. 
The  following  excipient,  proposed  by  M.  Carles  for  pill  masses  of 
this  character,  namely,  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  kaolin  and  1  part 
each  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  water,  has  proved  satisfactory. 
Sixty  grains  of  kaolin  and  30  grains  of  the  sodium  sulphate  require 
40  minims  of  water  to  form  a  plastic  mass,  which  dries  slowly  and 
retains  its  plasticity  for  six  or  eight  minutes;  it  admits  of  much 
better  manipulation  than  do  clay  and  water  alone,  and  the  pills,  when 
formed,  soon  become  hard  and  retain  their  shape,  owing  to  the  assmnp- 
tion  of  the  crystallized  state  by  the  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  under 
the  influence  of  water.  When  potassium  permanganate  is  to  be  made 
into  pills  with  this  excipient,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  must  be  used; 
the  best  plan  is  to  rub  30  grains  of  potassium  permanganate  into  fine 
powder,  mix  well  with  30  grains  of  kaolin  and  15  grains  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  and  then  mass  with  sufficient  water,  usually  25  to 
30  minims.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  kaolin,  or  fuller's  earth,  soft 
petrolatum,  and  paraffin,  forms  a  most  excellent  excipient  for  this 
class  of  pills;  or  the  medicinal  agent,  in  fine  powder,  may  be  incor^ 
porated  with  its  own  weight  of  lanolin,  or  wool  fat,  deprived  of  its 
water,  and  then  sufficient  kaolin  be  added  to  form  a  mass.  Lanolin  is 
indifferent  toward  silver  nitrate  and  potassimn  permanganate  (Hager). 
Another  satisfactory  method  is  to  mix  potassium  permanganate  with 
one-half  or  the  whole  of  its  weight  of  kaolin,  and  then  mass  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  soft  petrolatum. 

When  deliquescent  substances,  or  such  as  slowly  volatilize  upon 
exposure  to  air,  are  ordered  in  pill  form,  a  mixture  of  potassium  boro- 
tartrate  with  half  its  weight  of  water  will  prove  a  good  excipient; 
about  i  of  a  grain  of  powdered  tragacanth  should  be  added  for  each 
pill,  and  the  mass  must  be  quickly  formed  and  rolled  out;  60  grains 
of  hydrated  chloral  or  30  grains  of  potassium  iodide  require  2  drops 
of  the  excipient.  Even  potassium  acetate  has  been  made  into  satis- 
factory pills  by  the  aid  of  potassium  borotartrate,  18  parts  of  the 
former  and  3  parts  of  the  latter  being  used  with  1  part  of  water.  All 
such  pills  should  be  disi)ensed  in  bottles. 

The  third  class,  absorbent  excipients,  are  frequently  required  to 
supply  the  necessary  firmness  to  a  pill  mass,  so  that  the  original 
shape  given  to  the  pills  may  be  retaine<l.  The  addition  of  absorbent 
powders  must  Ix*  made  judiciously,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  mass,  and  the  quantity  used  should  be 
noted  on  the  prescription,  so  that  in  case  of  a  repetition  pills  of  the 
same  size  may  be  dispensed.  The  reckless  use  of  solvent  as  well  as 
absorbent  excipients  is  one  of  the  chief  errors  of  inexperience,  and 
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often  causes  much  trouble.  Some  absorbent  powders,  such  as  starch, 
calcium  phosphate,  magnesium  carbonate,  licorice  root,  and  orris 
root,  possess  little  or  no  adhesive  properties,  and  if  used  in  excess 
will  cause  the  mass  to  crumble;  others,  like  marshmallow  root,  acacia, 
and  elm  bark,  containing  much  mucilaginous  matter,  if  used  in  excess, 
form  hard  and  slowly  soluble  combinations. 

For  pill  masses  containing  an  excessive  quantity  of  soft,  solid 
extracts,  powdered  licorice  root  will  be  found  very  desirable  and 
preferable  to  powderwl  elm  bark,  unless  metallic  salts  are  present  in 
large  proportion.  For  volatile  oils,  creosote,  and  liquid  oleoresins, 
soap  is  decidedly  the  best  excipient,  as  it  emulsionizes  these  and 
prevents  their  separation  during  subsequent  manipulations;  from 
J  to  1  grain  of  soap  is  necessary  for  each  minim  of  oil,  and  stearin 
or  curd  soap  will  be  found  preferable  to  olive  oil  soap.  In  the  absence 
of  any  vegetable  powder  in  the  prescribed  combination,  the  addition 
of  powdered  licorice  root  is  desirable,  and  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  soap 
and  5  parts  of  licorice  root  forms  a  convenient  excipient,  of  whidi 
3  grains  should  be  used  for  each  minimiun  of  volatile  oil;  if  necessary, 
water  or  diluted  alcohol  may  be  used  to  facilitate  massing.  The 
incompatibility  of  soap  and  soluble  metallic  salts  in  pill  masses  has 
been  noted  in  a  previous  paragraph.  For  creosote,  when  ordered  by 
itself,  powdered  licorice  root  and  water  are  very  serviceable;  2  grains 
of  the  powder  with  a  little  water  are  sufficient  for  each  drop  of  creosote. 
Phenol  (carbolic  acid)  can  be  treated  like  creosote,  and  soap  will  be 

found  to  bind  it  verv  nicelv. 

•  fr 

Tar,  when  prescribed  in  pill  form,  either  alone  or  in  connection 
with  other  remedial  agents,  requires  the  addition  of  an  absorbent; 
magnesium  carbonate  and  powdered  licorice  root  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  calcium  phosphate,  used  in  twice  tlie  weight  of  the 
tar,  has  l)een  found  more  satisfactory,  yielding  a  firm  yet  plastic 
mass.  Pills  thus  made  retain  their  original  shape  and  disintegrate 
readily  in  water.  For  making  pills  of  mercurial  ointment  the  same 
excipient  has  been  used  with  success. 

I  lager  has  suggested  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  yellow  wax 
and  starch,  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  a  sui)erior  mlhesive  and  absorbent 
exci[)ient  for  numerous  troublesome  pill  masses;  starched  wax  is 
decidedly  preferable,  as  an  excipient,  to  wax  with  an  iuldition  of  some 
fibrous  vegetable  i)ow(ler,  as  pills  made  with  the  former  disintegrate 
more  rapidly,  and  tlie  wax,  being  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  is  less 
liable  to  canst*  intestinal  trouble.  From  W  to  5  grains  of  starched  wax 
will  yield  a  s4itisfactory  mass  with  1  grain  of  each  of  the  following 
substances  (Hager):  carlwlic  acid,  apiol,  oleorsin  of  male  fern, 
guaiacol,  crt*osote,  croton  oil,  terpinol,  and  oil  of  tar.  Starched  wax 
may  \yv  preparefl  by  thoroughly  drying  yellow  wax.  in  the  form  of 
thin  shavings,  under  a  paper  cover  in  a  dark  plac-e,  and  then  rubbing 
into  powder  with  an  CH|ual  weight  of  rice  flour. 

I  nless  some  other  substance  is  present,  as  an  oleoresin  or  a  volatile 
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oil,  whereby  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture  is  brought  down  to 
about  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  wax  is  very  undesirable  in  pill  masses  on 
account  of  its  difficult  disintegration,  which  may  cause  pills  made 
therewith  to  pass  through  the  body  unaltered.  When  wax  is  directed 
to  be  used  in  a  pill  mass,  it  should  be  melted  at  a  moderate  heat  and 
then  mixed  with  any  oil  or  oleoresin  ordered,  before  the  solid  ingredients 
are  added. 

Powdered  tragacanth  may  sometimes  be  employed  as  an  absorbent 
when  it  is  desired  to  impart  adhesiveness  to  a  very  moist  mass  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  bulk.  The  mixture  of  tragacanth  and 
powdered  elm  bark,  previously  mentioned,  is,  however,  generally 
to  be  preferred.  The  compound  tragacanth  powder  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  composed  of  IJ  parts  of  powdered  tragacanth,  2  parts 
each,  powdered  acacia  and  starch,  and  4J  parts  of  powdered  sugar, 
forms  an  excellent  absorbent  and  adhesive  agent. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  elm  bark  and  starch 
will  be  found  a  most  desirable  excipient  for  soft  pill  masses  containing 
iodine  or  iodide  of  iron;  the  mass  should  be  rolled  out  while  still 
moderately  soft,  as  the  pills  will  harden  subsequently.  Pill  masses 
containing  free  iodine  should  invariably  be  made  with  the  addition 
of  starch,  which,  combining  with  the  iodine,  prevents  its  irritating 
effect  on  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  union  between  the  starch  and 
iodine  is  very  feeble,  and  the  latter  will  be  liberated  by  the  warm  liquids 
of  the  stomach. 

In  a  few  cases  the  addition  of  any  excipient  is  superfluous,  as  when 
lupulin  and  camphor  are  ordered  together  in  pill  form.  The  simple 
trituration  of  powdered  camphor  ^dth  lupulin  causes  the  resinous 
matter  to  soften,  and  an  adhesive  mass  is  quickly  obtained  which 
hardens  on  standing.  All  solvents,  like  ether,  alcohol,  and  diluted 
alcohol,  must  be  avoided,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  elm  bark  may 
sometimes  be  added  with  advantage  in  very  warm  weather. 

Mortars  and  other  utensils  used  in  making  pill  masses  are  some- 
times cleaned  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  stain  imparted 
by  certain  chemicals.  As  a  rule  plain  water,  cold  or  hot,  will  suffice 
to  remove  the  slight  remnants  of  a  pill  mass,  especially  if  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  mortar  for  a  short  while;  but  in  some  cases  the  addition 
of  lye  (caustic  potassa  or  soda  solution)  becomes  necessary  to  soften 
hard  resinous  deposits.  The  persistent  odor  of  volatile  oils  is  best 
removed  with  a  little  alcohol  after  the  mortar  has  been  well  washed 
with  water.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  promptly  remove  the 
odor  of  iodoform.  Metallic  stains,  as  a  rule,  are  dissolved  quickly 
by  a  little  strong  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Manganese  dioxide 
stains  disappear  at  once  if  treated  with  coarsely  powdered  ferrous 
sulphate,  sulpliuric  acid,  and  water;  while  potassium  permanganate 
stains  yield  readily  to  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

DiTision  of  the  Pill  Mass. — After  the  mass  has  been  properly  prepared, 
it  is  transferred  to  a  pill  machine  or  a  graduated  glass  or  porcelain  tile, 
26 
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to  be  rolled  out,  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood,  into  a  rod  or 
pipe  of  uniform  thickness,  which  is  then  divided  into  the  requisite 
number  of  pieces.  Steel  spatulas  are  used  by  many  for  rolling  out  the 
mass,  but  are  not  so  desirable  as  a  wooden  roller,  since  the  width  of  the 
spatula  permits  of  covering  only  a  small  part  of  the  mass  at  a  time, 
hence  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  frequently  occurs. 
A  little  pressure  must  be  applied  when  rolling  out  the  mass,  both  on  the 
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Fio.  242.— PiU  tUe. 
graduated. 


pill  machine  and  tile.  Figs.  240  and  241  represent  wooden  pill  mass 
nJlers,  the  long  one  with  the  handle  having  the  more  convenient 
shape. 

A  small  iuiml)er  of  pills  may  l>e  conveniently  divided  on  a  pill 
tile  (Fig.  242),  hut  for  a  larger  numlwr  a  pill  machine  will  l)e  found 
preferable,  particularly  if  the  weight  of  the  pills  corresponds  to  the 
size  of  tlie  grooves,  for  then  the  perfect  rounding  of  the  pills  can 
l>e  rea<lily  effected  by  continued  rolling  in  these  grooves.  In  order 
to  iasure  greater  uniformity  in  cutting  the  mass  on  a  pill  tile  into 
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Fio.  243. — Livinf^ston  pill  cutter. 

tlie  rt*<|uiri»s  nuinber  of  parts,  use  may  be  ma<1e  of  either  of  the  two 
devices  shown  in  Figs.  243  and  244.  The  Livingston  pill  cutter 
may  1h'  \\^*i\  to  cut  24  parts  at  one  time  by  simply  pr(»ssing  the  steel 
cuttrrs  into  the  pill  mass  after  the  simie  has  bet*n  rolled  out  to  the 
rc(|uinMi  inij^th  l)y  means  of  a  wckkIcu  pill  paddle;  the  separate 
pircrs  may  then  1h»  (piickly  ejected  by  means  of  a  slottcnl  metallic 
strip  o|HTated  l)y  a  spring  on  the  top  of  the  bar.  The  Diamond 
pill  cutttT  is  combined  with  a  flat  wooden  roller  for  rolling  the  mass 
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out  to  the  required  lenjfth,  which  U  tlien  broiiglit  uiider  the  projecting 
cross-piece  and  the  metal  cutters  pressed  down  upon  it;  as  the  metal 
plate,  to  which  the  cutters  are  attached,  rebounds  to  its  original 
position,  the  latter  are  stripped  of  any  adhering  pieces  of  mass  by  the 
pmjecting  cross-piece.  thn>ugh  the  slots  of  which  the  cutters  pass. 
Fig,  245  represents  a  complete  pill  machine.  It  consists  of  a  smooth,  - 
haid  wood  roUing-boanl  encased  in  metal  and  provided  with  s  groove<l 


metal  plate;  to  the  roller,  which  is  likewise  made  of  hard  wood  is 
attached  n  similar  metal  plate,  the  grooves  of  which  correspond 
exactly  to  the  griwves  of  the  plate  on  the  boanl,  being  atljuiited  to  the 
size  of  pills  of  certain  weights,  as  1,  2,  3,  or  5  grains.  To  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  roller,  it  is  frequently  provided  with  two  little  metal 
wheels  on  each  side  of  the  grooved  plate,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. When  the  roller  is  in  use,  these  bear  against  the  metal  casing 
of  tlie  rolling-board  and  thus  enable  the  roller  to  travel  uniformly. 


Tlie  best  pill  machine  is  the  "Cooper  patent"  (Fig.  246).  the  wood- 
work being  of  mahogany  and  the  metallic  parts  of  brass.  This  machine 
has  two  sets  of  reversible  grooved  plates,  on  which  four  different 
sizes  of  pills  can  lie  made — 1.  2,  3,  and  5  grains;  the  plates  being 
quickly  rcinovalilc  and  luljustable.  The  sides  of  the  rolling-board 
arc  so  <■( instructed  that  they  can  be  raise<l  or  lowere<l  by  means  of 
wingH  ^<'rewa,  which  allows  the  maM  to  be  rolled  just  the  thickness 
required  for  each  respective  size  of  pill,  thereby  insuring  always  the 
full  number  of  perfectly  round  pills. 


After  Ihc  mass  has  been  properly  rolled  out  tn  the  length  of  the 
desired  Dumber  of  pJUs,  it  is  laid  upon  the  grooved  plute  of  the  l«)ard, 
and  divided  by  plucJii);  the  other  cutter  over  it  and  drawing  the  same 
forwanl  and  backward  with  slight  pressure. 

When  the  pill  mass  has  been  divided  on  a  pill  tile,  and  also  when 
the  pills  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  grooves  of  the  machine,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  impart  a  spherical  shape  to  the  pieces,  by 


pntcQl  |iill  machiiie. 


appropriate  rolling  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  and  middle 
fingers,  after  which  the  pills  should  l)e  placed  under  a  pill  finisher  and 
completely  rounded  by  rotary  motion  of  the  same  with  some  pressure. 
It  is  better  to  move  the  finisher  about  in  curvilinear  figures  like  the 
figure  K,  instead  of  givuig  it  a  constant  circular  motion,  so  that  the 
pressure  may  be  uniform  at  all  points.  I'ill  finishers  usually  consist 
of  a  circular  piece  of  hani  wood,  with  a  smooth  rolling  surface  and  a 
projecting  margin  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  pills;  several  sizes 
are  required  tn  suit  different  sizes  of  pills. 
Fig.  247  represents  a  convenient  pill  finisher 
suitable  for  two  different  sizes,  as  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  project  to  different  lengtlis. 
Pill  DustiiiB.— The  pill  mass,  lieing  plastic 
and  ailhesive,  is  prone  to  adhere  to  the  slab 
and  the  fingers  while  being  nille<l  out  and 
shaiKil  into  pills.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  a  fine  powder,  which  should  l»e  wholly  inert,  unless 
otherwise  directed  hy  the  physician,  .\mong  the  most  suitable 
powders  are  lycopcxtium,  licorice  root,  and  starch.  The  former 
is  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  its  fineness  and  uniformity, 
itt  slight  atihesiveness,  and  its  tastelessness.  Powdered  starch 
should  be  nse«i  with  all  white  pill  masses,  Heroinda  8rn»w-root 
being  the  i)cst  for  the  purpose.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the 
adilitiun  of  dusting  powder  to  the  pills  in  the  box  ju.stifial>le;  the  pills 
shnuid  receive  a  sufficient  coating  of  the  powder  under  the  fini.sher: 
II  Iben.  if  the  ma.ss  has  been  properly  made,  there  will  i)e  no  likelihood 
^^H&e  pills  adlicring,  lienee  no  occasion  for  putting  an  excess  of  powder 
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in  the  box.  Magnesia  and  magnpsium  carbonate  are  not  well  suited 
for  dusting  powders,  and  shoidd,  moreover,  be  used  with  due  care,  on 
account  of  the  possible  chemical  effect  upon  the  ingredients  of  the  pills. 
Powdered  talc  (soapstone)  is  likewise  serviceable,  having  the  advantnge 
of  imparting  a  very  thin,  opaque,  and  tasteless  coating  to  the  pills, 
without  impairing  their  solubility  in  the  stomach;  it  is  particularly 
suited  for  pills  of  silver  nitrate  and  the  like.  When  asafetida  or  other 
nauseous  substances  are  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  tlie  o<lor  ma\'  be 
either  entirely  disguised  or  considerably  modified  by  the  use  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  aromatic  powder,  ginger,  or  similar  material. 


The  manufacture  of  pills  on  a  large  scale  has  reached  i 
proportions,  and  of  late  years  automatic  machines  have  been  designed 
having  a  daily  capacity  of  from  250.000  to  l,0(lO,(X)0  pills.  Any- 
one unfamiliar  with  recent  developments  and  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus and  machinery  used  in  the  large  manufacturing  houses  of  this 
country  can  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  work. 
After  tJie  mass  has  been  completed  it  is  fed  into  a  ball  making  machine, 
and  a  then  nut  again  handled  until  the  finished  pills,  either  round 
or  oval,  are  deposited  lu  the  receiving  trays.  In  Fig.  24S  is  shown  one 
i)f  a  series  of  ball  making  machines  made  by  the  .\rtliur  Colton  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  capable  of  producing  from  10  to  60  Imlls  per  minute. 
It  is  operated  as  follows:  The  crude  mass  taken  from  the  mass  e 
is  placed  into  tlie  hopper  A  and  is  at  once  rolled  and  pressed  forward 
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to  a  point  where  a  piece  is  automatically  cut  from  the  mouth  of  t 
nozzle  by  a  special  device  capable  of  producing  any  size  desired.  The  ] 
piece  cut  loose  from  the  roll  of  mass  then  falls  into  a  guide  receiver,  i 
where  it  is  dusted  and  allowed  tu  ilrop  through  another  f!;uide  to  ba  I 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  rolling  belt  made  of  nibber;  it  tinully  ] 
falls  to  a  natural  position  at  tlie  liase  of  the  ele\-Htor.  where  it  is  gently  j 
lifted  to  the  top  of  the  conveyor,  to  be  dropped  into  the  reeeiving  J 
funnel  attached  to  the  automatic  pill  machine,  one  of  which  is  uliowD  ] 
in  Fig.  249. 

As  each  ball  is  delivered  to  the  piping  belts  of  the  latter  machine  J 
it  is  rapidly  advanced  and  becomes  elongated  into  a  pijie  from  the  j 
fact  of  being  rolled  hundreds  of  times  about  its  own  diameter  with  J 


gentle  pressure  given  as  it  ailvances  between  tlie  Ijclts.  ttTien  the 
pipes  are  finished  they  drop  onto  revolvhig  cutters  to  be  instantly -a 
diviiicil  into  pieces  of"  accurate  weight  and  shajte;  tlie-se  pieces  dropJ 
onto  a  chute  which  convc>a  them  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  rounding;.! 
belts,  where  they  are  thoroughly  rolled  and  sent  forward  to  the  I 
receiver  or  separator.  Perfect  spherical  shape  is  unparte<l  to  the  \ 
pills  hy  this  latter  tn-atnient.  and  if  oval  pills  are  desiretl,  they  are  ] 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  chute  to  the  aJiapcrs,  where  the  elongation  is  j 
quickly  etfected. 

l"he  precise  automatic' work  of  these  large  pill  plants  is  marvelous,  J 
and  n'flccts  gn-at  crwiit  on  the  designers  am!  makers  of  the  maehinea,  J 
which  are  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  largi-  phanniwcnlical  manu- 
facturing liouses. 
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Pill  Co»tiii(. — The  plan  of  coating  pills  with  various  substances 
with  a  view  to  mask  the  odor  and  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  is  by, 
no  means  a  novelty,  having  been  practised  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  At  one  time  the  silvering  or  gilding  of  pills  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  at  present  it  is  but  rarely  employed.  Pills  to  be 
thus  coated  must  be  made  firm  and  rolled  perfectly  smooth,  if  pos.sible 
without  any  dusting  powder;  they  should  be  very  slightly  dampened 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  syrup,  and  mucilage  of  acacia 
and  then  placed  in  a  suitable  apparatus  consisting  of  two  hollow 
hemispheres  of  hard  wood  or  horn,  as  shown  in  Fig.  250.  Silver  or 
gold  foil  is  added,  when,  the  apparatus  having  been  closed,  a  rapid 
rotary  motion  will  in  a  very  short  time  cause  the  pills  to  take  on  a 
uniform  coating  of  the  metal;  should  some  of  the  pills  receive  only  a 
partial  covering,  more  foil  must  be  added  and  the  rotary  motion 
repeated.  As  a  rule  one  leaf  of  silver  or  gold  will  cover  a  half-dozen 
3-grain  pills.  Glycerin  should  not  be  used 
as  an  excipient  for  pills  which  are  to  be 
silver-  or  gold-coated,  as  it  will  lessen  the 
brightness  of  the  metal. 

Sugar  coating  is  a  process  which  is  not 
readily  applicable  to  the  operations  of  the 
pharmacist,  requiring  experience  and  prac- 
tice to  insure  success.  It  partakes  of  the 
confectioner's  art,  although  the  coating  of 
pills  with  sugar  requires  somewhat  more 
care,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  starch 
or  flour,  which  generally  make  up  a  part 
of  the  confectioner's  coating.  Sugar  coating 
of  pills  on  a  large  scale  is  done  in  hemispheri-  Fio.  250. 

cal  copper  pans  made  to  revolve  slowly  within 

a  coil  of  steam  pipe  supplying  the  necessary  heat  for  evaporation  of 
the  moisture;  the  pills,  which  should  be  well  air-dried,  are  placed 
in  the  pan,  and  a  quantit\'  of  simple  sjTup  or  of  a  mixture  of  s\Tup 
and  mucilage  of  acacia  is  poured  on,  the  pan  being  kept  in  constant 
rotary  motion  until  the  pills  are  dry.  The  addition  of  sjnip  is  repeated 
until  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  has  been  deposited  in  the  pills,  and 
this  can  be  determined  only  by  experience. 

Sugar  coating  can  be  more  successfully  performed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  pills  than  with  a  small  number,  as  the  deposit  of  sugar 
takes  place  more  uniformly,  and  the  mutual  attrition  of  many  pills 
insures  a  smooth  surface.  Fig.  251  represents  a  sugar  coating  pan 
in  use  in  large  manufacturing  establishments;  as  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration, it  is  operated  entirely'  by  steam  power.  For  small  operations 
it  will  be  found  desirable  to  dampen  the  pills  with  diluted  mucilage 
of  acacia  or  egg  albumen  and  then  rotate  them  in  a  tinned  copper  or  a 
porcelain  dish  containing  either  finely  bolted  sugar  or  a  mixture  of 
acacia  1  part  and  sugar  5  parts,  or  of  sugar  2  parts,  sugar  of  milk 


1  part,  and  purifiwl  laleiim  1  part.    With  care  and  practice  very  ii 
results  may  be  obtained,  although  the  pills  should  not  be  expected  to  \ 
look  so  perfect  as  those  coated  by  machinery.     A  small  apparatus  J 


Fia.  251.— Sugar 


has  )>een  devised  in  England  for  facilitating  the  sugar  coating  of  pills 
at  the  db(|)ensing  counter;  it  is  shon'n  in  Fig.  252,  anil  consists  of  a 
flat-bottomed,  tinned  copper  jian,  with  a  hinged  cover.     The  pills 


having  been  duinpened  as  flirectcd,  may  be  placed  in  the  pan  with  the   | 
sugar  and  rotateil  while  a  gentle  heat  is  applied,  which  facilitates 
the  drjing  of  the  coating;  wht-n  ilry,  the  process  can  be  repealeil  unti] 
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a  perfect,  hard,  white  coaling  is  obtained.  Sugar-onated  pills  do  not 
Kt  first  have  the  familiar  glossy  appearance,  but  are  dull  when  taken 
from  the  coater:  a  suitable  polish  may  be  given  the  coated  pills  by 
rotating  them  in  a  drum  having  a  canvas  body  coated  with  paraffin 
(see  Fig,  25^1),  whereby  a  minute  film  of  paraffin  is  deposite<i  on  the 
sugar  coating  and  thus  the  desired  gloss  produced ;  for  small  quantities 
of  coated  pills,  these  may  be  shaken  in  a  muslin  bag  with  small  pieces 
of  paraffin,  whereby  a  similar  gloss  is  ubta{ne<l.  The  same  treatment 
maj'  be  applied  to  chocolate-coated  pills  or  tablets,  which  likewise 
lack  a  glossy  finLsh  when  first  made. 


1 

i 


Gelatin  coating  is  more  readily  applietl  than  sugar  coating,  but, 
like  the  latter,  requires  practice  to  insure  proficiency.  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  drying  of  the  coating  after  the  pills  have  been 
dipped  into  the  solution  of  gelatin;  the  pills  mu.st  be  kept  in  motion 
while  the  gelatin  cools,  otherwise  the  coating  will  not  be  uniform. 
Pills  to  be  gelatin-coated  must  be  firm,  dr>',  and  free  from  dusting 
powder:  if  glvcerin  is  uscil  as  an  escipicnt,  it  Ls  likelj'  to  soften  the 
gelatin  contiiig.  causing  the  pilb  to  stick  together.  For  pills  contain- 
ing strongly  odorous  substances,  such  as  asafetida,  sumbul,  iodoform, 
the  valcriftnatfs,  etc.,  gelatin  coating  is  decidedly  inferior  to  sugar 
coating,  as  the  (xlor  penetrates  gelatin  far  more  rapidly  than  sugar. 
The  manner  of  coating  the  pills  on  a  large  scale  is  identical  with  that 
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used  for  only  a  dozen  pills,  namely,  the  pills  are  impaled  upon  long, 
thin  needles,  to  the  depth  of  about  ^  of  an  inch,  and  then  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  gelatin  kept  fluid  by  means  of  a  waterbath;  in  order 
to  avoid  contraction  and  cracking  of  the  gelatin  upon  cooling,  mucilage 
of  acacia  is  usually  added  to  the  solution,  and,  by  some,  syrup  also. 
The  rapid  drying  on  a  large  scale  is  effected  by  placing  the  pills  soon 
after  they  have  been  dipped,  while  still  on  the  needles,  in  specially 
constructed  drying  cases  connected  with  an  exhaust  fan,  by  means  of 
which  air  is  rapidly  drawn  through  the  cases,  and  the  moisture  is 
thus  removed. 

For  small  operations  various  devices  have  been  suggested  for 
drying  the  gelatin  coating,  no  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  be  the 
best,  as  pharmacists  prefer  that  apparatus  with  which  they  have 
become  most  familiar  by  practice.  The  gelatin  solution  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  between  72°  and  82°  C.  (161.6°  and  179.6° 
F.),  so  that  it  may  not  be  too  thick  when  the  pills  are  immersed,  and 
any  scum  or  froth  forming  should  be  carefully  pushed  aside  before 
the  pills  are  dipped.  Figs.  251 ,  252,  and  253  represent  the  three  leading 
styles  of  gelatin  coating  apparatus  in  use  among  pharmacists  in  this 
country.  In  two  of  them  the  pills  are  taken  up  on  the  needles  from  a 
tray  provided  with  grooves,  in  which  the  pills  have  been  placed,  and, 
after  they  have  been  dipped  into  the  gelatin  solution,  are  revolved 
until  dry  and  then  stripped  from  the  needles  by  means  of  a  comb, 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  gelatin  solution  recommended  by 
Prof.  Patch  has  been  found  very  useful ;  it  is  made  as  follows:  Macerate 
2J  ounces  (av.)  of  French  gelatin  (gold  label)  with  7  fluidounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  when  soft,  dissolve  by  aid  of  a  hot  waterbath; 
add  2  drachms  of  boric  acid,  and  finally  2  fluidounces  of  mucilage  of 
acacia;  strain  the  mixture. 

The  *' Porcupine"  gelatin  coater  (Fig.  254),  designed  by  C.  C 
Wells,  consists  of  a  wooden  tray,  .1,  provided  with  grooves  and  a 
gauge  for  regularing  the  depth  to  which  the  needles  shall  enter  pills  of 
different  sizes,  and  also  a  brass  comb  for  disengaging  the  pills  from 
the  needles;  a  drying  cylinder,  J8,  provided  with  T-shaped  rails  on 
its  rounded  cylinder,  which  form  grooves  for  receiving  the  needle- 
bars,  C;  a  waterbath  and  solution-holder,  />,  the  latter  being  a 
trough  in  the  cover  of  the  bath  and  kept  at  the  projxT  temperature 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  After  the  needle-l>ars  carrying  pills  have  been 
placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  cylinder  the  latter  is  kept  revolving,  by 
means  of  the  crank  on  the  skle  (larger  machines  are  operated  by 
clock-work  attaclunents),  at  the  rate  of  about  50  revolutions  a  minute, 
until  the  pills  are  dry  enough  to  stick  together  when  taken  off  the 
needles.  Wells  n^coniinends  the  following  solution  for  gelatin  coating: 
Disssolve  2  drachms  of  acacia  in  1  fluidounce  of  water,  and  add  1 
ounc*e  (av.)  of  Cox's  gelatin,  2  fluidounces  of  water,  and  1  fluidounce 
of  simple  syrup;  dissolve  by  heat  and  strain. 

The  gelatin  coater  of  W.  i\  Franciscus  (Fig.  255j  resembles  the 
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other  two,  except  in  the  provisUm  for  drying  the  coating  on  the  pilla,  1 
which  must  be  done  by  rapidly  twirling  the  needle-bars  centred  on  a  j 


pivot  with  the  hand,  until  the  pills  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be  removed. 
The  different  steps  of  the  operation  are  showni  in  the  illustration: 
.1  represents  a  waterbath,  and  C  the  sdhition-holfler  resting  in  the 
same;  BB  shows  the  position  of  the  needle-bar  in  the  act  of  impaling 


the  pills  whicb  have  trt-en  placed  in  the  depressions  in  the  tray,  tha  \ 
bdh  on  the  ends  of  ttie  bar  insuring  accuracy  in  centring  the  pills  ' 
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with  the  needle-points,  by  slipping  over  the  rods  B  and  B.  At  £  is 
shown  the  manner  of  revolving  the  pills,  after  they  have  been  dipped, 
by  means  of  the  pivotal  handle  D.  When  sufficiently  dr>',  the  pills 
are  stripped  from  the  needles  by  means  of  the  comb  attached  to  the 
tray  (1. 

NlasTianl's  gelatin  coater  (Fig.  2oti)  is  not  provided  with  a  grooved 
tray  from  which  the  pills  are  taken  up,  but,  instead,  the  pills  are 
placed  in  depressions  in  a  metallic  plate,  E,  ppovide<l  also  with  two 
holes  to  receive  the  guide-pirns  attached  to  the  circular  needle-holder  I), 
and  surrounded  with  a  metallic  ring,  F,  to  prevent  the  pills  rolling  off. 
When  the  nee<Ue-holiler  is  not  in  use,  the  nee<lle-points  are  drawn 
back  behind  the  outer  disk  hy  means  of  the  handle  attached  to  the 
top,  to  which  the  needles  are  fastened.  To  impale  the  pills,  the 
needles  are  depressed,  passing  through  the  perforations  in  the  outer 
disk,  and  take  up  the  pills  as  shown  at  C.    The  gelatin  solution  is 


Fio.  236.— Mnyiiurd'a  golalin-tontcr. 


containetl  in  a  covereil  agateware  dish,  resting  in  the  copper  water- 
bath  A:  after  the  pills  have  l)een  dipped,  the  nee<lle-hol<ler  b  slowly 
revulvetl  to  facilitate  the  uniform  distribution  of  tlie  gelatin  film. 
When  the  gelatin  has  set,  the  needle-holder  may  l)e  laid  aside,  as  shown 
at  C,  until  the  coating  is  sufficiently  hanl  to  allow  the  pills  to  lie  re- 
move<l  to  the  tray  of  wire  gauze  B,  by  gra.sping  the  circular  plate  on 
the  needlc-holdcr  witli  one  hand  an<l  pulling  the  handle  upward  with 
the  other.  It  ls  alwa\-s  well  to  grease  .slightly  with  petroleum  the 
p<rrforated  disk,  through  which  the  neetlles  puss,  to  prevent  the  pills 
adhering. 

The  appltnitiiin  of  a  continuous  coating  of  gelatin  to  pills  without 
the  us<'  iif  ticfdles,  inventc<l  hy  J.  B.  Itus.sell,  is  in  successful  operation 
at  sfvcral  hirgc  mannfiictunng  cstabli.shments,  hut  is  not  available 
at  the  disjK-nsing  counter,  since  e.Mensivc  steam-power  machinery 
is  necessary'  for  the  work.     In  I'ig.  2.)"  is  shown  a  modern  machine 
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for  gelatin  coating  pilb,  which  requires  but  one  operator,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  80,000  pills  per  day  of  ten  hours.  It  is  made  by  the  Arthur 
Colton  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  is  provided  with  a  rotary  vacuum 
pump  and  an  exhaust  tank  placed  between  the  pump  and  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  steady  current  without  pulsation. 
The  gelatin  coating  b  applied  as  follows:  The  pills  having  been 
properly  seasoned  are  stored  in  a  drawer  attached  to  the  machine 
and  provided  with  a  feeding  plate  which  registers  with  the  dipping 
plate;  the  latter  b  placed  on  .the  vacuum  jacket  and  clamped  in  place, 
after  which  the  pill  dran-er  b  pulled  forward,  bringing  the  feeding 
plate  exactly  in  proximity  nith  the  dipping  plate. .  The  vacuum 


Fiu.  2o7. — Golalin  pill  roaline  machine. 

having  been  applied,  the  pills  are  carefully  brushed  upon  the  feeding 
plate,  when  every  receptacle  will  be  filled,  the  pills  being  held  in  place 
by  force  of  the  suction  supplietl  from  the  exhaust  tank.  The  pill 
drawer  is  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  vacuum  jacket  containing  the 
dipping  plate  and  pills  is  now  reversed  for  immersion.  The  coating 
having  been  applieil,  the  jacket  is  inverted  to  its  original  position 
and  the  vacuum  shut  off.  The  plate  is  then  released  from  its  place  and 
put  into  the  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  <lryiiig  the  pills  by  a  current  of 
warm  air.  The  ojwrsition  is  then  reflated  with  another  dipping  plate 
and  another  lot  of  pills,  as  previously  described.  The  pills  having 
become  dry  in  the  kiln,  the  plate  is  .securely  |>lace<l  upon  the  trans- 
ferring apparatus,  and  by  means  of  u  lever  brought  into  close  contact. 
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one  above  the  other,  with  the  liippinR  plate  on  the  vacuum  jacket, 
when  bj'  force  of  the  vacuum  acting  through  the  perforations,  the 
pills  will  be  imniediateiy  released  and  transferred  to  the  dipping  plate. 
The  operator  then  proi'eeda  to  immerse  the  uncoate<l  half  of  the  pilla 
in  the  same  mamier  as  above  described. 

In   place  of   gelatin  coating   at  the  dispensing  counter,  the  plan 
prevails  in  this  country  of  disguising  the  disagreeable  odor  and  t«ste 
of  pills  by  enclosing  them  in  gelatin  capsules.    These  gelatin  capsules 
are  sold  undcrthenameoffm/iti/fop*?*/^;?.  and  consLst  of  small  cylinders 
closed  at  one  end  ami  provided  with  a  shorter  cylindrical  cover;  they  , 
occur  in  seven  sizes,  raiij^ing  from  I  inch  to  1  inch  in  length,  and  are  4 
numbered  respectively  from  No.  5  to  No.  (X);  they  are  sold  at  fabu-  I 
lously  low  prices.    The  composition  of  the  empty  capsules  made  in.l 
this  country  is  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  gl\oerin  in  variable  pniporlions,  [ 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  gelatin.    The  French  I'harma-  I 


Flo.  268. — Stokea'  golBtin  capaulo  apparalua. 


copti'ia  reconmienils  a  mixture  of  25  parts  of  white  gelatin,  8  parts  of 
while  .*ugar.  10  parts  of  glycerin,  and  45  parts  of  distilled  water,  to 
be  dissi.lvcii  on  a  waterbath,  Other  authorities  propose  for  hard 
cajwules  a  mixture  of  (HI  parts  of  gelatin,  Kl  parts  each  of  acacia  and 
sugar,  and  5()  part.s  of  water;  and  for  soft  capsules  a  mixture  of  50 
part.H  of  gelatin,  16  parts  of  sugar,  20  parts  of  glycerin,  and  W  parts 
of  water. 

The  (rapsules  are  ma<le  by  dipping  either  metallic,  bone,  or  wooden 
moulds,  attached  by  means  of  handles  to  a  suitable  disk  or  block,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  25S.  intn  the  melted  gelatin  mass  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  »lM)ut  40°  r.  (Uyi"  F.).  and  then  n)tatiiiK  the  moulds  gently  for  a 
few  minuter  so  as  to  in.Mire  a  uniform  Sim ;  if  necessarj',  the  immersion 
is  re|)eftted.   To  prevent  iwlhesion  of  the  gelatin  solution  to  the  moulds,  j 
tlie  latter  are  riibbe<l  with  a  soft  oilwl  cloth  before  dipping  them.  1 
After  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  the  p-latin  film  will  luive  become  1 
sufficdcutly  lirm  to  allow  the  caspules  to  be  stripijed  from  the  mould, 
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and  laid  aside  to  dry  in  suitable  closets  provided  with  a  draft  of 
moderately  warm  air,  any  excess  of  gelatin  being  removed  with  an 
ivory  knife  before  the  capsule  is  taken  from  the  mould. 

As  the  object  of  capsuling  pill  masses  is  to  render  the  medicine 
as  palatable  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  exterior  of 
the  capsule  be  not  contaminated  in  any  way  with  the  material.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  dividing  the  mass  into  small  cylindrical 
pieces,  rounding  off  the  ends  of  each,  and  then,  after  having  washed 
the  hands  thoroughly,  introducing  the  pieces,  by  the  aid  of  a  long 
needle,  into  the  capsule  held  in  the  left  hand,  taking  up  the  cover  with 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  holding  the  needle  and  quickly  slipping 
it  into  position,  thus  avoiding  all  contact  of  the  mass  with  the  exterior 
of  the  capsule.  The  habit  of  putting  pills  into  capsules  with  the  fingers 
is  censurable  and  an  evidence  of  bad  training. 

The  filling  of  capsides  with  liquids  is,  as  a  nde,  done  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  although  the  operation  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  pharmacist  when  small  quantities  are  involved.  For 
this  purpose  soft  capsules  of  ovoid  shape,  with  elongated  ends  or 
necks,  are  supported  on  trays  or  racks  and  the  liquid  is  introduced 
by  means  of  a  pipette  or  a  syringe  with  a  small  nozzle,  care  being 
necessary  to  avoid  getting  some  of  the  liquid  on  the  outside.  The 
elongated  ends  are  cut  off  just  before  the  soft  capsides  are  filled,  and 
are  placed  in  a  small  dish  to  be  melted  on  a  waterbath,  the  melted 
gelatin  being  subsequently  applied  with  a  warm  glass  rod  to  the  orifice 
or  open  end  of  the  capsules  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  them. 

When  soft  capsules  are  not  available,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  the  ordinary  empty  capsides  for  liquids.  This  is  done  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  directed  above  for  soft  capsules  by  setting 
the  lower  part  of  the  capsules  up  in  a  suitable  rack  or  a  perforated 
box  lid,  and  having  introduced  the  liquid,  the  cap  or  upper  part  of  the 
capsule  with  its  edges  moistened  in  a  drop  of  water  spread  on  a  pill 
tile  or  by  pressing  against  a  piece  of  wetted  filter  paper,  is  slipped 
over  the  lower  part  with  a  little  pressure,  and  the  capsule  thus 
hermetically  sealed. 

Liquids  containing  water,  or  others  likely  to  affect  the  gelatin- 
glycerin  b(Kly  of  capsules,  cannot  l>e  dispensed  in  capsules;  thus, 
creosote,  l)eing  soluble  in  glycerin,  should  be  mixed  with  2  or  3  times 
its  volume  of  expresse<l  oil  of  almond  before  it  is  introduced.  Some- 
times, when  the  ordinary  empty  capsules  must  l)e  used,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  mLx  the  liquid  to  l^e  dispensed  in  capsules,  with  starch 
or  finely  powdered  licorice  powder  and  make  a  firm  paste  with  a  few 
drops  of  water  or  syrup,  which  can  then  be  formed  into  small  rod- 
shaped  pieces  and  placed  in  the  capsules  in  the  manner  directed  above 
for  pills. 

The  well  known  globules  or  pearls  of  oil  of  sandalwood,  oleoresin 
of  cubeb,  apiol,  chloroform,  etc.,  are  elastic  capsules  filled  with 
the  respective  liquids.    They  occur  in  both  oval  and  round  shape  of 
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var>*ing  capacities  from  3 
fscture  is  the  making  of 
by  allowing  a  solution  of 
onto  square  ste*l  plates 
tinned,  so  as  to  insure  a. 
the  appaRitus  shown  in 
alliiweil  to  flow  fnim  the 
plates  held  in  position  on 
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to  80  minims.  The  first  step  in  their  manu- 
the  gelatin  leaves  or  sheets,  which  is  done 
gelatin  in  glycerin,  while  still  warm,  to  flow 
which  are  either  covered  with  amalgam  or 
perfectly  smooth  surface.  For  this  purpose 
Fig.  259  Ls  u.sed,  the  gelatin  solution  being 
copper  tank  by  means  of  a  faucet  onto  the 
the  table  by  means  of  grooves,  the  thickneas  i 


of  the  leaves  being  regulatetl  by  use  of  an  adju.stab!e  gauge;  the  pktcs 
thus  covered  arc  then  transferreil  to  racks  in  suitable  drying  closets, 
where  the  gelatin  sheets  are  alloweii  to  dry  during  24  hours. 

To  make  the  gldbulc"  or  pearls,  a  gelatin  leaf  is  placed  on  a  mould 
s[)eciall,\-  constructed  for  that  pnrijose,  consisting  nf  compact  bro 
pluu-s  with  numerous  perforations,  from  US  to  ItliS,  according  to  thvl 
size  of  the  globules  intended,  into  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  bu 
steel  tulH-,  as  jihown  in  Fig.  2t)0.    The  lower  mould  B,  having  beenl 
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fitterf  into  the  frame  A  and  previously  slightly  heBted  on  a  warming 
table,  is  entirely  covered  by  tlie  p-latin  leaf,  which  soon  conforms  itsell 
to  the  \arious  corners  and  ledges  in  tlie  frame.     A  measured  quantity 

I  of  the  liquid  to  fill  the  globules  is  now  poured  on  the  leaf,  and  another 

leaf  is  then  placed  over  the  liquid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all 

I  air;  this  operation  requires  some  little  care,  but  skill  is  soon  acquired 

■  by  practice.  .'Vfter  placing  the  upper  mould  C  exactly  o\'er  the  lower 
B  with  the  aid  of  guide  pins  the  whole  is  transferred  to  a  powerful  press, 
W  The  moulds  having  l>een  placed  in  position,  the  table  of  the  press 
F  rises  sinwij'  and  perfect  sealing  of  the  gelatin  leaves  is  effected  by 

powerful  pres.sure  of  from  .1  to  5  tons,  the  gelatin  being  cut  clean  by 

the  edges  of  the  steel  tulies.    I'pon  relea-'^e  of  the  pressure,  the  table 

I  recedes  and  the  moulds  are  removed  and  opened,  when  the  individual 

L  globules  or  pearls  can  be  easily  obtained  by  stretching  the  leaf  from 

■  opposite  comers.    They  are  finally  cleaned  by  means  of  a  suitable 

■  solvent  to  remove  any  excess  of  liquid  adhering  to  the  exterior. 

I   i 


.J^ZX 
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Another  method  b  said  to  consist  in  filling  a  tube,  made  of  gelatin 
composition,  with  the  respective  liquids,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
sperially  constructed  machine,  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  required  size 
and  simultaneously  pressing  these  into  the  proper  shape.  The 
apparatus  used  for  this  method  is  known  as  Viel's  capsulator. 

i'ills  are  wtmelimes  coated  with  collodion  or  balsam  of  tolu,  the 
latter  plan  being  directed  m  the  official  formulas  for  pills  of  iodide  of 
iron  and  of  phosphorus.  To  cosX  pills  with  collodion,  they  are  simply 
impaled  on  nee<lles  and  dipped  into  collfMlion,  which  is  then  allowed 
to  dry,  if  water  be  present  in  the  pills,  the  coating  will  bciome  mottled 
or  opaque.  The  Pharmacopn-ia  directs  a  solution  of  10  Gms,  of 
lHil.-inm  of  tolu  in  1.'>  mils,  lor  Cc.)  of  ether,  for  coating  pilLs,  but, 
owing  to  the  very  rapid  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  process  b 
unsat i.tfaetory,  as  the  pills  are  prone  to  stick.  The  following  improve- 
meut  by  Dunning  has  met  with  considerable  success:  Dissolve  5  Gms. 
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of  balsam  of  tolu  in  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol  with  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat;  strain,  and  when  cold  add  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether.  Enough  of 
this  solution  is  poured  into  the  lid  of  an  8-ounce  ointment  jar  to  form  a 
thin  layer,  the  pills  are  added,  and  the  lid  rotated  until  they  are 
completely  coated.  The  pills  are  then  transferred  to  another  lid, 
previously  coated  with  liquid  petrolatum  by  spreading  one  drop  over 
the  surface  with  the  finger,  and  rotated  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove 
the  excess  of  the  tolu  solution.  They  are  finally  placed  in  a  third 
lid,  coated  like  the  second,  and  rotated  until  dry. 

The  so-called  "pearl  coating*'  is  applied  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  used  for  gilding  or  silvering;  the  pills  having  been  evenly 
dampened  with  a  very  thin  adhesive  liquid  (mucilage  of  acacia  3j» 
s>Tup  3j,  and  water  3vj,  or  tragacanth  4  grains,  syrup  3 ss,  and  water 
3  viiss),  are  rotated  in  a  globular  box  with  purified  talcum  or  a  mixture 
of  talcum  and  sugar  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder.  If  a  high 
polish  is  desired,  this  can  be  obtained  by  rotating  them  afterward  in 
another  globe  coated  on  the  inside  with  paraffin. 

Enteric  Pills. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  pills  which  are  intended 
not  to  disintegrate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  but  to  undergo  solution 
in  the  alkaline  fluids  of  the  intestines.  To  insure  perfect  protection 
against  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  such  pills  must  be  coated  with  some 
material,  which  itself  is  not  affected  until  the  intestinal  tract  is  reached, 
and  for  this  purpose  coating  with  keratin  was  first  proposed.  Kera- 
tinized pills  were  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Unna,  of  Germany,  but 
have  not  met  with  much  favor,  on  account  of  the  tedious  process  of 
coating.  Keratin  is  a  constituent  of  all  horny  matter,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  same,  after  removal  of  fat  with  ether,  by  digestion,  in  the 
form  of  shavings  or  turnings  with  a  mixture  of  pepsin,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  water,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours:  this  treatment 
removes  all  matter  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  The  residue,  having 
been  well  washed  with  water,  is  digested  with  8  or  10  times  its  weight 
of  5  per  cent,  ammonia  water  in  a  loosely  stopped  fiask,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  until  a  nearly  complete  solution  results,  which  is  then  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Keratin,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  commercial 
article;  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  of  it  are  used  for  coating  pills. 

Ammoniacal  solution  of  keratin  is  prepared  by  dissolving  7  parts  of 
keratin  in  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water  and 
50  parts  of  (iO  per  cent .  alcohol  (solution  may  be  facilitated  by  warming) . 
This  alkaline  sohition  should  be  used  for  pills  containing  tr^^psin, 
pancreatin,  metallic  sulphides,  etc. 

Acetic  solution  of  keratin,  made  by  dissolving  7  parts  of  keratin 
in  100  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  (if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  a  moderate 
heat),  is  jwlapted  for  pills  containing  ferric  chloride,  tannin,  salicylic 
aci<i,  arsenic,  creosote,  and  the  salts  of  mercury,  gold,  and  silver. 

For  clH*mically  indifferent  substances,  either  the  alkaline  or  acid 
solution  of  keratin  may  l)e  employed. 

All  pills  intended  to  be  coated  with  keratin  should  be  made  with 
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some  fatty  excipient  and  contain  no  appreciable  moisture;  the  mass 
is  best  made  with  cacao  butter  and  oil  of  sweet  almond,  or  a  mixture 
of  purified  mutton  tallow  or  cacao  butter  10  parts  and  white  or  yellow 
wax  1  part.  After  the  pills  have  been  rounded  they  should  be  dipped 
in  melted  cacao  butter,  which  is  allowed  to  harden;  they  are  then 
placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  keratin  solution  added  (about  30  or 
40  drops  for  100  pills  of  medium  size)  and  rotated  until  the  pills  have 
become  thoroughly  moistened,  after  which  they  are  dried  on  parchment 
paper,  to  which  they  will  not  adhere.  The  application  of  keratin 
solution  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  allowed  to  dry  each 
time. 

The  above  process  b  tedious,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
following  shorter  method,  proposed  by  Dunning,  will  be  found  entirely 
satisfactory:  1  Gm.  of  keratin  is  rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste  wiUi 
6  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  spirit  of  ammonia  and  warmed,  while  a  few  drops 
of  water,  sufficient  to  produce  a  clear  solution,  are  added.  The  pills 
do  not  require  a  coating  of  cacao  butter,  and  having  been  made  hard 
and  dry  are  placed  on  the  points  of  fine  needles,  and  immersed  one 
at  a  time  in  the  solution,  which  is  kept  warm,  the  loss  by  evaporation 
being  made  up  by  addition  of  spirit  of  ammonia  and  a  little  water. 
After  immersion  in  the  solution,  the  pill  is  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  drop  forming  on  the  under  surface  may  be  removed  by  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  after  which  the  needle  is  rotated  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  pushed  through  a  piece  of  cardboard  standing  vertically,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  pills.  The  minute  orifice  left  by  the  needle- 
point is  subsequently  closed  with  a  little  of  the  keratin  solution.  This 
plan  is  especially  adapted  to  a  small  number  of  pills,  12  to  30,  at  the 
dispensing  counter. 

Phenyl  salicylate,  or  salol,  being,  like  keratin,  insoluble  in  the 
gastric  juice,  has  also  been  recommended  for  coating  pills  not  to  be 
dissolved  or  disintegrated  until  the  bowels  are  reached.  In  order  to 
be  efficient  3  separate  coatings  of  salol  are  usually  appUed.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  salol,  10  grains  for  30  grains  of  pill  mass,  having  been 
melted  in  a  dish  on  a  waterbath,  is  cooled  just  short  of  congealing, 
when  the  pills  are  added  and  the  dish  rapidly  rotated.  The  second 
coating  requires  about  the  same  quantity  of  salol,  which  is  also  fused 
and  applied  a  little  warmer  than  the  first.  Lastly,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  salol,  about  two-thirds  of  the  first  quantity,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner.  Finally,  in  order  to  produce  a  smooth  finish  the  pills  are 
rapidly  rotated  in  another  portion  of  salol,  about  3  grains  for  20  three- 
grain  pills,  fused  and  applied  while  quite  warm,  the  rotation  being 
continued  until  the  pills  are  cold. 

THE  OinCIAL  PILLS. 

The  V.  S.  Pharmacop(via  gives  working  formulas  for  7  varieties 
of  pill  masses,  and  as  these  are  directed  to  be  divided  into  a  definite 
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number  of  pills,  they  are  indicated  under  the  title  "Pilulae/'  The 
term  ''Massa*'  is  applied  to  those  combinations  which  are  intended 
to  be  kept  on  hand  in  bulk,  being  frequently  prescribed  as  constituents 
of  other  pill  masses.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  formulas  for 
pill  masses  only  are  given,  but  in  no  case  is  the  mass  directed  to  be 
divided  into  a  given  number  of  parts;  they  are  all  designated  by 
the  sunple  title  "Pilula." 


lAtin  name. 


Pilula): 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Official  Pili^. 

Rngltah  name.  Composition  of  each  piU. 


Aloes 


AsafoctidiB  . 


Cathartics  Com- 
poeitse 


Ferri  Carbonatis 


Ferri  lodidi 


Pills  of  Aloes      . 
Pills  of  Asaf etida 


/  Ck)mpoundCathar- 
\     tic  Pills     .     . 


'  PiUs  of  Ferrous 
Carbonate 
(Blaud's  Pills) 
(Ferruginous 
Pills)  (Chalyb- 
cate  Pills) 


( Pills    of    Ferrous 
\     Iodide 


Gm. 


« 


Gm. 


« 


Gm. 


Aloes  .     u.  l«s 

Soap 0.13 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Asafetida 0.20 

Soap 0.06 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Comp'd  Extract  of  Colocynth  0. 08 
Mild  Mercurous  Chloride  .     0.06 
Resin  of  Jalap  .  0.02 

Gamboge 0.015 

Diluted  Alochol,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Ferrous  Sulphate,  crystallized  0.16     Gm. 
Potassium  Carbonate   .  0.08 

Sugar 0.04 

Tragacanth 0.01 

Althsea 0.01 

Glycerin  and  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 


tt 
It 


« 

« 


Reduced  Iron 
Iodine  .... 
Glycjrrrhiza  ... 
Sugar  .... 
Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza 


0.04 
0.05 
0.04 
0.04 
0.01 


Gm. 


« 


« 


Phosphori    .  Pills  of  Phosphorus 


Rhci  Com|)06iUe 


f  Compound  Pills 
\     of  Rhubarb 


Acacia 0.01 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Phospnorus 0.0006  Gm. 

Althaja 0.060      " 

Acacia 0.060      " 

Glycerin  and  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Rhubarb 0.13     Gm. 

iVioes  .     U.  1«5 

Mvrrh 0.06        " 

Oil  of  Peppermint   .  0.005    Cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

The  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  making  32  different 
pills,  the  formula  in  each  case  calling  for  100  pills,  and  a  suitable 
excipient  being  named.  The  following  list  gives  the  composition  of  the 
different  pills: 


Latin  name. 


PiluLe  ad  Prandium 


ITnjluili  luune. 


Dinner  Pills 


Compoeition. 

'Although  the  name  Dinner  Pill  is 
generally  applied  to  the  Pill 
of  Al(K»s  and  Mastic,  three  other 
varietiw  are  recognized  in  the 
N.  F.,  jia  f()ll()\v'8: 
Chapman's  Din- f  Contain  aloos,  mastic,  ii)ecac,  and 
ner  Pill  .    \      oil  of  fennel. 

I  ( -ontain    al<K»8,    mass    of    mercury, 
Cole's  Dinner  Pill  {      jalap,  and  antimony  and  ix)taa- 

I      Slum  tartrate. 
Hall's  Dinner  PiU  I  Contain  aloes,   extract   of   Ueorice, 

uAti  9  &^iiiiii»    »  ***  ^       ^^p^  ^^  8>TUp. 
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Latin  name. 

Pilula)   Aloes 
foetidse   . 


Ensliah  name.  Composition. 

et  A«|.|Pill^f^^o«  and|c,„t^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  ^p 

!Ck)iitam    aloes,    exsiccated    ferrous 
sulphate.andaroxnatic  powder,  the 


\     Iron 


mass  being  made  with  confection 
of  rose. 


^^       Webster's  Dm-  \  ^^^'^  aloes,  mastic  and  red  rose. 


.  Pills  of  Aloes  and 
Pilube  Aloes 
tiches 

ner  Pills) 

Pilula)  Aloes  et  Myrrh»  (  ^  ^'  ^^  ^^  }  ^^^er*'^^  ^^^  ^^  aromatic 

AlS^^wid  Pod^  I  Contain  aloes,  resin  of  podophyl- 
phyllum    (Jane- 
way's  Pills) 
Pills  of  Aloes^er- 
cury  and  Podo- 


POube  Aloes  et  Podo- 
phyUi  Composite  . 


lum,  extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
and  extract  of  nux  vomica. 


Piluke  Aloes,  Hydrar- 
gyri  et  rodophylli 
(Pilul®  Triplices)   . 


{>hyllum    (Trip- 
e 


Piluls  Aloes,  Hydrar- 
flQrri  et  Scammonii 
Composite  . 

Pilube  Aloini  Compos- 
ite     

Piluls  Aloini,  Strych- 
ninse,  et  Belladomue 

Pilube  Aloini,  Strych- 
nime,  et  Belladonna 
Composite  . 


lex  Pills) 
Compound  Pills 
of  Aloes,  Mer- 
cury and  Scam- 
mony  (Francis* 
Triplex  Pills) 


Contain  aloes,  blue  mass  and  resin 
of  podophyllum. 


Contain  aloes,  resin  of  scanmiony. 

blue  mass,  croton  oil  and  oil  oi 

caraway,   the   mass  being  made 

_       _     with  tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh. 

Compound     Pills  \  Contain  aloin,  resin  of  podophvUum, 
of  Aloin*    •    .•    /     and  extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 

^  Smrchnint^^a!^4  ^J"^  f"^^""  (alkaloid). 

BeUadonna  extract  of  belladonna  leaves. 

(?Alo£  Strvch-  I  ^'^^^'^  aloin.  strychnine  (alkaloid), 
nine,  aiid  Bella-  f  ^^\  ^i  ^Madonna  leaves,  and 
donna  extract  of  cascara  sagrada. 

f  (Contain  strychnine  (alkaloid),  ipecac 
■n:i  I      A   A -J  t.-      /  Antidyspeptic         I      extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  mass 

Pilute  AnUdyspepticas  [     puij  '"'^  .     ,    \     of  mercury,  and  compound  «irtract 

[     of  colocynth. 
n:i  1     A   .*        "  r^        f  Compound     Pills  1  Contain  sulphurated  antimony,  calo- 
^^*1^^'°^'"^  ■       oi        Antimony  ►     mel  and  guaiac,  the  mass  being 

[    (Plunmier's Pills)  j      made  with  castor  oil. 

f  (Contain  extract  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 

/Antiperiodic   Pills        fS,^i5^JS^;^*^P.X'vr^r!^ 

^     (Warburg's  Pills)'      feimel,  «edoary  root,  cubebs,  cam- 

V  f » CM  w«*B  o  *      /        phor,  myrrh,  white  aganc,  qumme 

[      sulphate,  and  extract  of  gentian. 

^.,  ,         ,   ,.      ...      [  ^MP«"o<iic   Pills  ]  con^^    ^he   same    ingredients   as 

Piluke  ^^Antiperiodicffi^      (VVa^Ws^S  ^     ^^^  preceding  pills,  excepting  the 

without  Aloes)    , 

( (Ik)ntain  compound  extract  of  colo- 
ur A  ui  r»  *u  .^  cynth,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  res- 
/  Veijetable  Cathar-  \      j^  „f  '^^p^  ^^^  of  leptaidra. 

resin  of  podophyllum  and  oil  of 
peppermint. 
Contain  extract  of  colocynth,  aloes, 
resin  of  scammony,  and  oil  of 
cloves.  These  pills  are  also  known 
as  Cochia  Pills. 


posits 


Piluls  AntiperiodicsD 


i 


sine  Aloe 


Piluls     CatharticsD 
Vegetabilcs 


\     tic  Pills 


Pfluls      Colocynthidis  f  Compound      Pills 
Composite  ...    \     of  Colocynth  . 


Pfluls  CJolocynthidis  et  ^ 
Hyoscyanu 


'  Pills  of  Colocynth  ^  (IJontain  extract  of  colocynth,  aloes, 
and      Hyoscya-  >  ' 


"•'*~^-''^"  ...     1      j^yg      ...    I      and  extract  of   nyoscyamus. 

Pflute  Colocynthidis  et  J  ^'l,/ p?J{^^^^^  extract  of  colocynth  and 

PodophyUi.      .     .    \     f^"^    lodophyl-j     resin  of  podophyllum. 


resin  of  scammony,  ou  of  cloves, 
and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 
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Latin  name. 


PilulsD  Digitalis^  Scill® 
et  Hydrargyri  .     . 


POulffi  Ferri,  Quinime, 
Aloes  et  Nucis  Vomi- 
ca (Pilula5  Quadrup- 
lices,  Pilulas  Ferri  et 
Quininffi  Compositse) 

Piluke  Ferri,  Quininac, 
StrychniniB  et  Arseni 
Fortiores  (Piluke 
Metallorum,  Pilulse 
Metallorum  AmarsB) 

Pilulffi  Ferri,  Quinina;, 
Strychninae  et  Arseni 
Mites      .... 

Hlulse  Glycerylis  Ni- 
tratis  (Pilulaj  Glono- 
ini 

Pilube  Laxativse  Ck)in- 
posits    .... 

Pilula)  Jjaxativffi  Post- 
partum .... 


I^uUe   Opii,    Di|;italis 
et  Quimme  . 

Piluls   Opii   et   Cam- 
phone     .... 

Pilula;  Opii  et  Plumbi 

Pilube  Rhei 


Engliih  name. 

Pills  of  Diffitalis, 
Squill  and  Mer- 
cury (Niemeyer 
Pills  for  Dropsy, 
Guy's  Pills)  •  . 

Pills  of  Iron,  Qui- 
nine, Aloes  and 
Nux  Vomica 
(Quadruplex 
Pills,  Quatour 
Pills)    .     .     . 

Stronger  Pills  of 
Iron,  Quinine, 
Strychnine  and 
Arsenic  (Metal- 
lic Pills,  Bitter 
Metallic  Pills) 

Mild  Pills  of  Iron, 
Quinine.  Strych- 
nine and  Arsenic 
(Aitken  Tonic 
puis)    .      .      . 

Pills  of  Nitrogly- 
cerin (Pills  of 
Glonoin)    . 

Ck)mpound  Laxa- 
tive Pills   . 

Laxative  Pills  af- 
ter Confinement 
(Barker's  Post- 
partum Pills) 

Pills  of  Opium, 
Digitalis  and 
Quinine  (Nie- 
meyer Pills  for 
Phthisis)    . 

Pills  of  Opium  and 
Camphor  . 

Pills  of  Opium  and 
Lead 

Pills  of  Rhubarb 


Compoeition. 

Contain   digitalis,   squill  and   blue 
mass. 


Contain  exsiccated  ferrous  sulphate, 
quinine  sulphate,  aloes  and  ex- 
tract of  nux  vomica,  the  mass 
being  made  with  extract  of  gen- 
tian. 


Contain  reduced  iron,  quinine  sul- 
phate, strychnine  and  arsenic 
trioxide. 


Contain  reduced  iron,  quinine  sul- 
phate, strychnine  and  arsenic 
trioxide. 

'  Contain  spirit  of  glyceryl  trini- 
trate ana  althsa,  the  mass  l)eing 
made  with  confection  of  rose. 

Contain  aloin,  strychnine,  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves,  ipecac  and 
glycyrrhiza. 

Contam  comfwund  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  Socotrine  aloes,  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  resin  of  ixxiophyllum, 
ipecac  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

Contain  opium,  digitalis  and  qui- 
nine sulphate. 

{Contain  powdered  opium  and  cam- 
phor. 
Contain  powdered  opium  and  lead 
acetate. 
Contain  rhubarb  and  soap. 


SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  any  of  the  official  pills  in  stock  in  an  uncoated 
condition,  they  should  at  once  be  place<l  in  a  mixture  of  lycopodium 
and  powdered  licorice  root,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  dr>% 
which  may  require  from  four  to  eight  days;  they  can  then  be  kept 
in  bottles  without  danger  of  moulding  or  losing  their  shape.  This 
plan  is  particularly  advisable  for  the  Compound  Cathartic  Pills. 

Compound  Cathartic  Pills. — In  making  these  well  known  pilk 
powdered  resin  of  jalap  is  to  be  prefernHi  to  the  pilular  extract  formerly 
directed;  it  should  first  l)e  mixed  with  the  gamboge  and  calomel 
and  finally  with  the  powdered  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  water  (f3vj  for  KKX)  ])ills),  which  should  be 
added  to  the  mix(*d  powders  all  at  once,  suffices  to  make  a  sjitisfactory 
firm  mass,  provided  the  mixture  lie  well  kneaded  in  the  mortar. 
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Compound  Cathartic  Pilb  should  never  be  put  into  stock  bottles 
until  perfectly  dry  and  hard. 

Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate. — Blaud's  pills,  as  the  official  pills  of 
ferrous  carbonate  are  more  conmionly  termed,  have  probably  caused 
inexperienced  pharmacists  more  trouble  than  any  other  pill  masst 
this  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  physicians  frequently  order  equal 
parts  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  carbonate,  which  render  the 
mass  very  deliquescent,  on  account  of  the  excess  of  potassium  car- 
bonate. The  official  directions  are  to  triturate  the  iron  salt  and 
sugar  together,  and  add  this  mixture  to  the  potassiiun  carbonate 
previously  rubbed  smooth  with  glycerin  and  water  (10  drops  of  each 
for  every  100  pills) ;  the  mass  is  thoroughly  triturated  until  it  assumes 
a  green  color,  and  is  then  incorporated  with  the  tragacanth  and 
althaea,  a  little  more  water  being  added  if  necessary.  The  formula 
yields  satisfactory  results,  the  secret  of  success  lying  in  the  completed 
reaction  between  the  iron  and  potassium  salts  before  the  final  massing 
with  tragacanth  and  althaea.  The  mass  should  be  rolled  out  and  cut 
while  still  moderately  soft.  The  official  formula  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  absolutely  pure  potassium  carbonate  will  be  used, 
in  which  case  the  decomposition  will  be  complete,  as  the  16  Gms. 
of  cr>'stallized  ferrous  sulphate  require  7.954  Gms.  of  potassiiun 
carbonate,  yielding  6.673  Gms.  of  ferrous  carbonate.  If  the  potassium 
carbonate  used  be  less  than  100  per  cent,  pure,  slight  excess  of 
ferrous  sulphate  will  be  present. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dunning,  of  Baltimore,  has  suggested  the  following 
modification  of  the  pharmacopceial  formula,  which  eliminates  the 
tragacanth  and  althaea,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  pills 
tough  and  hard.  Take  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  crystals  15  Gms.,  Potas- 
sium Carbonate  8.75  Gms.,  Sugar  1.25  Gms.,  Powdered  Glycyrrhiza 
6.25  Gms.  Rub  the  iron  and  sugar  into  fine  powder,  add  the  potas- 
sium carbonate  previously  powdered,  and  mix  with  40  minims  of 
water.  Triturate  the  mixture  until  dry  and  in  powder,  add  the 
glycNTrhiza  and  sufficient  glucose  to  make  a  smooth  mass,  which 
divide  into  1(X)  pills.  Pills  made  by  this  formula  retain  their  shape 
and  green  color  for  a  long  time  (over  three  months  in  paper  boxes), 
and  while  assuming  a  darker  color  on  tlie  outside,  due  to  gradual 
drj'ing,  the  interior  remains  fairly  soft. 

Physicians  sometimes  prescribe  4  drachms  each  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  potassium  carlx)nate  to  be  made  into  100  pills,  which  proportions 
should  be  changed  to  4  drachms  and  140  grains,  respectively.  In  such 
cases  the  following  method  of  procedure  has  l)een  used  with  marked 
success  for  many  years:  Hub  the  240  grains  of  crystallized  ferrous 
sulphate  into  a  fine  powder  with  30  grains  of  sugar,  and  mix  with 
140  grains  of  potassium  carbonate  also  reduced  to  powder;  the  mixture, 
which  will  soon  soften  and  change  color,  should  be  stirred  from  time 
to  time  until  the  reaction  is  complete,  which  is  known  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  granular  condition  and  the  formation  of  a  green. 
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smooth,  very  soft  paste.  Now  add  30  grains  each  of  powdered  starch 
and  powdered  acacia,  mass  quickly,  and  roll  out  while  still  soft,  as  the 
mass  rapidly  becomes  firm,  and  may  then  crumble  when  rolled  out. 

Blaud's  pills  are  intended  to  contain  about  0.0667  Gm.  (about  1 
grain  (of  ferrous  carbonate,  and  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  uncoated  on 
account  of  the  tendency  to  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron  salt,  which  is 
retarded,  but  not  entirely  obviated,  by  the  sugar  or  sugar  and  glycerin 
present.  The  pills  should  be  of  a  uniform  deep  green  color,  and  are 
best  prepared  fresh  when  wanted.  In  Great  Britain  the  mass  for 
Blaud's  pills  Is  officially  recognized  by  the  simple  term  "Pilula  Ferri," 
and  its  composition  is  about  the  same  as  that  published  in  our  own 
Pharmacopceia. 

Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — ^The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  pills 
of  ferrous  iodide  is  to  mix  the  reduced  iron  with  water  (6  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
for  100  pills),  then  adding  the  iodine,  and  stirring  until  the  reddish 
tint  of  the  mixture  disappears.  The  glycyrrhiza,  acacia,  and  sugar 
are  now  added,  and  after  thorough  admixture  the  whole  is  evaj)- 
orated  on  a  waterbath  to  a  pilular  consistence.  The  official  pills  are 
presumably  identical  with  Blancard*s  Pills;  they  contain  an  excess 
of  iron,  which  aids  in  their  preservation.  Each  pill  is  designed  to 
contain  about  0.0610  Gm.  (about  1  grain)  of  ferrous  iodide.  Owing 
to  the  heat  generated  by  the  union  of  the  iodine  with  the  finely  divided 
iron,  the  former  should  be  added  slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  vapori- 
zation, and  the  mixed  powders  should  not  be  added  until  all  traces  of 
free  iodine  have  disappeared.  When  the  mass  has  been  evaporated 
to  a  proper  consistence  on  a  waterbath  it  will  weigh  al)out  20  Gms. 
The  5  Gms.  of  iodine  onlered  in  the  official  formula  require  1.104  Gm. 
of  absolutely  pure  iron  to  form  ferrous  iodide;  the  amount  of  iron  in 
excess  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the  reduced  iron  used. 

Since  pills  of  femius  iodide  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  extempora- 
neously, and  are  readily  affected  by  air  and  moisture,  the  Pharma- 
copceia very  pn>|)erly  directs  a  resinous  coating  to  be  applied;  a  modi- 
fied form  of  tolu  solution,  which  has  been  found  preferable  to  the 
official  ethereal  solution,  has  already  been  referred  to  on  page  417. 

Pills  of  Phosphorus. — The  official  directions  for  making  pills  of 
phosphonis  are  to  dissolve  the  carefully  weighed  phosphorus  in 
chloroform  (5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  1(X)  pills)  contained  in  a  test-tube, 
heating  gt»ntly  if  necessary  to  facilitate  solution.  Mix  the  althaea  and 
acacia,  mid  the  solution  of  phosphorus,  then  immediately  afterward  a 
mixture  of  glycerin  2  volumes  and  water  1  volume  (4  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for 
1(K)  pills),  and  quickly  form  the  mass.  The  uniform  distribution  of 
phosphorus  in  a  pill  mass  is  l)est  effected  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  the 
choic*e  of  chloroform  as  a  solvent  in  the  official  formula  has  a  double 
a<lvantage.  Chloroform,  besides  Ix^ing  one  of  the  l>est  solvents  for 
phosplioriis  known,  is  readily  dissipated,  owing  to  its  very  volatile 
nature,  leaving  the  phosphorus,  in  a  very  finely  divided  form,  intimately 
distributed   throughout  the  mixed   powders,  while   its   heavy,  non- 
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inflammable  vapor  hovers  over  the  mortar  during  the  making  of  the 
pill  mass,  thus  protecting  the  phosphorus  against  oxidation.  Phos- 
phorus, being  very  inflammable,  must  be  cut  and  weighed  under 
water,  hence  the  weighing  of  small  quantities  is  often  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  A  small  glass  capsule  or  a  watch-crystal,  containing 
some  water,  should  be  carefully  tared,  and  in  it  the  phosphorus, 
having  been  cut  into  small  pieces  under  water  with  a  penknife,  should 
be  weighed;  the  pieces  may  be  removed  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps, 
quickly  dried  by  means  of  filter  paper,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
chloroform  contained  in  a  test-tube. 

Phosphorus  is  rapidly  oxidized,  particularly  in  a  state  of  fine 
division;  hence  pills  of  phosphorus  should  be  coated  as  soon  after 
they  have  been  made  as  possible;  as  in  the  case  of  pills  of  ferrous 
iodide,  the  modified  solution  of  balsam  of  tolu  is  preferable  to  the 
official  ethereal  solution. 

The  official  method  for  incorporating  phosphorus  in  a  pill  mass 
may  also  be  followed  when  phosphorus  is  ordered  in  combination 
with  other  remedial  agents,  such  as  quinine  sulphate,  extract  of  nux 
vomica,  etc.  If  phosphorus  be  extensively  used  in  pill  form,  another 
plan  is  to  prepare  a  10  per  cent,  intimate  mixture  of  phosphorus  and 
rosin,  as  follows:  Weigh  off  1  Gm.  of  phosphorus  and  melt  the  same 
by  placing  it  in  a  mortar  containing  hot  water  (not  boiling);  now 
add  9  Gms.  of  rosin,  which  softens  in  the  hot  water,  and  mix  the 
phosphorus  and  rosin  intimately  by  triturating  and  kneading.  Pour 
off  the  water  and  preserve  the  phosphoretted  resin,  after  it  has  been 
dried  between  filter  paper,  in  a  small,  tightly  stoppered  bottle  in  a 
dark  place.  Each  gram  of  this  preparation  represents  0.100  Gm.  of 
phosphorus,  or  10  grains  equal  1  grain,  and  may  be  conveniently 
weighed  without  danger  of  ignition.  It  keeps  well  for  some  time,  but 
gradually  the  phosphorus  becomes  oxidized,  the  change  beginning 
on  the  exterior  and  slowly  extending  inward. 

Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb. — Compound  pills  of  rhubarb  will  become 
very  hard  by  age,  and  as  they  are  not  often  called  for,  it  is  decidedly 
better  to  keep  the  ingredients  properly  mixed,  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle,  and  make  the  mass  when  required.  A  mixtiu^  of  s>Tup  and 
water,  or  glycerin  and  water,  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  place  of 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  pills  of  aloes  and  mastic. 
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As  stated  before,  these  masses  are  usually  employed  as  constituents 
of  other  pill  masses;  they  are  Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis  and  Massa 
Hydrargyri.  The  latter  only  is  of  sufficiently  firm  consistence  to  admit 
of  being  rolled  into  pills  which  will  retain  their  spherical  shape  with- 
out the  addition  of  absorbents,  except  when  freshly  made  in  warm 
weather. 
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Massa  Ferri  Carbonatls;  Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate  y  also  known  as 
ValleVs  Mass,  is  a  mixture  of  ferrous  carbonate,  sugar,  and  honey. 
Even  when  very  carefully  made,  so  as  to  contain  the  full  amount  of  iron 
salt,  it  is  never  of  a  pilular  consistence,  but  always  in  the  form  of  a 
rather  tenacious  paste.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  preparation  of 
ferrous  carbonate  by  mbcing  cooled  and  filtered  solutions  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate,  made  respectively  with  crystallized 
ferrous  sulphate  1(X)  Gms.,  boiling  distilled  water  2()0  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and 
s>Tup  20  mils.  (orCc),  and  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  46  Gms. 
and  boiling  distilled  water  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  then  washing  the 
resulting  precipitate  well  with  sweetened  water  (syrup  1  volume, 
distilled  water  19  volumes)  until  the  newly  formed  sodium  sulphate 
has  been  removed;  the  washing  is  best  performed  by  decantation  in 
flasks  having  a  narrow  neck,  and  which  can  be  tightly  stoppered.  The 
precipitate  is  then  drained  on  a  strainer,  mixed  with  clarified  honey 
38  Gms.  and  sugar  20  Gms.,  and  the  whole  evaporated  in  a  tared 
capsule,  with  constant  stirring,  until  reduced  in  weight  to  100  Gms. 

The  iron  solution  should  \ye  poured  slowly  into  the  alkaline  solution 
and  the  flask  frequently  rotated  as  long  as  carbon  dioxide  escapes, 
after  which  it  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  corked,  and  set  aside. 
The  object  of  adding  syrup  to  the  iron  solution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
washing  of  the  precipitate  with  sweetened  water,  is  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron  salt  as  far  as  possible.  Instead  of  distilled  water, 
pure  river  or  spring  water  recently  boiled  may  be  used  throughout  the 
process. 

Theoretically  the  official  product  should  contain  about  42  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  carbonate,  as  1(K)  Gms.  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate 
will  vield  42  Gms.  of  the  carbonate,  but  as  there  is  alwavs  some  loss 
during  the  washing  process,  the  finished  mass  rarely  contains  more  than 
36  per  cent.,  and  this  much  only  if  care  has  l)een  observed  to  prevent 
oxidation  by  rigid  exclusion  of  air.  The  Pharmacopa^ia  requires  that 
mass  of  ferrous  carbonate,  when  assayed,  shall  contain  not  less  than 
35  per  cent,  of  the  ferrous  compound.  Freshly  precipitated  ferrous 
carbonate  is  greenish-gray,  gradually  deepening  in  color,  and  the 
finished  mass  is  decideclly  green,  but  should  not  be  brown,  which  would 
indicate  oxidation.  When  Vallet's  mass  is  allowtn:!  to  stand  for  some 
time,  even  in  well-covered  jars,  it  l)ecomes  dry  on  the  surface  and 
assumes  a  blackish-green  color.  The  change  extends  to  the  interior 
very  slowly,  l>eing  due  to  the  gradual  escape  of  moisture. 

Massa  Hydrargyri;  Moss  of  Mercury,  better  known  as  Blue  Mass 
or  Blue  Pill,  is  probably  the  most  familiar  of  all  pill  masses.  In  the 
official  fommla  33  (mis.  of  mercury  are  triturated  with  1  Gm.  of 
oleate  of  mercury  in  a  wann  mortar,  after  which  32  Gms.  of  honey 
of  rose  and  0  (ims.  of  glycerin  are  iiicorporatt^l.  Wlien  globules  of 
mercury  are  no  longer  visible  under  a  lens  magnifying  10  diameters, 
10  (ims.  of  powdered  licorice  root  and  15  Gms.  of  powdered  althaea 
an*  gradually  added  and  the  trituration  continued  until  a  homogeneous 
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mass  is  obtained.  Blue  mass  contains  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  mercury, 
which  probably  undergoes  slight  superficial  oxidation  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  is  well  protected  by  the  other  ingredients. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  blue  mass,  when  assayed,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  32  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  34  per  cent,  of 
mercury. 

The  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  making  a  pill  mass, 
which  was  at  one  time  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Massa  Copaibs;  Mass  of  Copaiba,  also  known  as  Solidified  Copaiba. — ' 
The  formation  of  this  mass  depends  upon  the  reaction  between  an  acid 
resin  present  in  copaiba  and  hydrated  magnesium  oxide.  Thin  fluid 
copaiba,  rich  in  volatile  oil,  b  not  well  adapted  for  making  this  mass, 
which  should  be  of  pilular  consbtence,  but  the  directions  to  heat  the 
mixture  of  copaiba  and  magnesia  on  a  waterbath  for  half  an  hour 
improves  the  condition;  thick  copaiba,  containing  more  resin  and  less 
oil,  will  yield  a  good  mass  even  without  application  of  heat. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
CONFECTIONS  AND  LOZENGES. 

CONFECTIONS. 

This  class  of  medicinal  preparations  still  finds  recognition  in  the 
leading  pharmacopoeias,  although,  in  this  country  at  least,  they  are 
ver>'  rarely  used  by  physicians.  At  one  time  the  incorporation  of 
saline  and  vegetable  remedial  agents  with  honey  or  fruit  pulp  was  a 
favorite  mode  of  medication,  such  being  the  invariable  composition 
of  electuaries  or  confections,  which  were  dispensed  in  the  form  of 
a  thick,  semifluid  mass.  When  made  with  honey,  or  with  the  addition 
of  glycerin,  confections  retain  their  original  soft  condition  for  a  long 
time;  but  if  made  with  fruit  pulp,  or  sugar  and  water,  the  moisture 
gradually  evaporates  and  the  mass  becomes  dry  and  hard.  All  medi- 
cinal ingredients  must  be  added  in  the  form  of  impalpable  powder,  and 
heavy  metallic  salts  should  never  be  employed,  as  they  are  prone  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  thus  become  separated.  WTienever  essential 
oils  are  to  be  incorporated  in  confections,  they  should  first  be  triturated 
thoroughly  with  some  finely  powdered  sugar;  narcotic  extracts  or 
other  iK)tent  remedies  should  be  added  in  the  form  of  solution,  so  as  to 
insure  their  unifonn  distribution  throughout  the  soft  mass. 

Confections  are  no  longer  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the 
two  heretofore  official  have  been  intrcKluced  into  the  Naiional  FormU' 
lary.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  still  retains  four  confections,  namely: 
Confection  of  Pepjyer,  Confection  of  Rose^y  Confection  of  Senna,  Conr 
fection  of  Sulphur,  while  the  German  and  Swiss  Pharmacopoeias 
recognize  but  one  confection,  designated  as  sentia  electuary. 

Confectio  Ros». — Confection  of  rose,  which  at  one  time  was  largely 
used  as  a  favorite  excipient  for  certain  pill  masses,  possesses  little  or 
no  medicinal  virtue.  The  National  Formulary  directs  it  to  l)e  made 
by  rubbing  red  rose  leaves,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  stronger  rose 
water,  previously  heated  to  (if)®  C.  (149**  F.),  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  rose  i)etals  to  a  pulpy  condition,  and  then  gradually  a<lding  clarified 
honey  and  finely  powilcrcnl  sugar. 

Confectio  SennsB. — Confection  of  senna,  sometimes  called  for  under 
the  name  of  lenitive  electuary,  if  carefully  prepared,  presents  an  agree- 
able, mihl  hixative  preparation.  The  National  Formulary  directs 
that  tamarind,  slict^d  prune,  bruised  fig,  and  bruised  citssia  fistula  be 
digt'stwl  with  water  for  three  hours  on  a  waterbath.  The  coarser 
portions  are  then  to  be  separated  and  the  pulpy  mass  rubl)ed  first 
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through  a  coarse  hair  sieve,  and  then  through  a  fine  one  or  through  a 
muslin  cloth.  If  the  digestion  be  carried  on  on  a  boiling  waterbath 
for  three  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  by  means  of  a  thick  glass 
rod  or  a  porcelain  spatula,  the  pulpy  mixture  can  easily  be  passed 
through  a  hair  sieve  with  the  aid  of  a  horn  spatula.  The  residue 
remaining  in  the  sieve  is  again  digested  for  a  short  time  with  water, 
the  mixture  treated  as  before,  and  the  product  added  to  the  pulpy 
mass  first  obtained.  Sugar  is  then  dissolved  in  the  pulpy  liquid  and  the 
whole  evaporated  to  89.5  per  cent,  of  the  intended  weight  of  finished 
product,  to  which  while  yet  warm  are  added  senna,  in  No.  60  powder, 
and  oil  of  coriander.  It  will  be  found  advisable,  instead  of  adding  the 
oil  directly  with  the  senna  to  the  pulp,  to  triturate  it  thoroughly 
first  with  a  small  portion  of  sugar,  which  should  be  reserved  for  that 
purpose  out  of  the  original  quantity. 

LOZENGES  OB  TROCHES. 

Lozenges  are  solid,  flattened  masses  of  round,  oval,  or  other  desirable 
shape,  not  intended  for  mastication,  but  to  be  dissolved  slowly  in  the 
mouth,  therefore  not  adapted  for  medicines  which  are  expected  to 
undergo  disintegration  in  the  stomach  prior  to  any  therapeutic  action. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  cylindrical  form  is  preferred,  as  for  the  well 
known  licorice  lozenges  and  Wistar's  cough  lozenges.  The  remedial 
action  of  lozenges  is  generally  designed  to  be  purely  local,  either  as  an 
expectorant,  demulcent,  stimulant,  sedative,  astringent,  or  antiseptic. 

The  usual  base  or  vehicle  for  lozenges  is  sugar  (that  kno^^Ti  among 
confectioners  as  lozenge  sugar  being  preferred),  although  powdered 
extract  of  licorice  also  is  added  at  times,  and,  of  late  years,  fruit  paste, 
made  from  black  or  red  currants,  has  come  extensively  into  use  for 
certain  kinds  of  lozenges.  Adhesiveness  is  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  tragacanth  or  acacia,  and  s>Tup  or  water  (plain  or  aromatic)  is 
used  to  supply  the  necessary  moisture.  All  medicinal  constituents, 
as  well  as  the  sugar  or  extract  of  licorice  should  be  in  ver>'  fine  powder 
to  insure  a  smooth  paste,  and  potent  remedies,  wherever  pos^ble, 
should  be  added  either  in  the  form  of  solution  or  triturated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  before  being  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients, 
so  as  to  insure  uniform  distribution.  Tragacanth  is  preferable  to 
acacia  for  making  a  lozenge  mass,  as  the  resulting  paste  is  more 
tenacious;  in  both  cases  the  mucilage  is  to  l^e  preferred  to  the  powder 
with  the  subsi^quent  addition  of  water,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  often 
difficult  to  avoid  an  exc*ess  of  moisture,  which  retards  subsequent 
drying. 

The  British  Phamiacopceia  (1914)  directs  acacia  as  the  adhesive 
agent  for  lozenges  in  all  cases  but  one,  and  designates  four  distinct 
bases  or  vehicles  of  the  following  composition:  Simple  bash — sugar 
496  Gms.,  powdered  acacia  19.5  Gms.,  mucilage  of  acacia  35  milli- 
liters, distilled  water  a  sufficient  quantity.    Fruit  basis — sugar  26  Gms., 
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powdered  ragaeanth  fi.5  Gms.,  black-currant  paste  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  050  Gms.  liiae  basis— su^ht  49(1  Gnia.,  powdered  acacia 
19.5  Gms.,  mucilage  of  ncacia  35  milliliters,  oil  of  ruse  0.025  milliliter, 
distilled  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Tolu  6(m*— sugar  482  Gms., 
powdered  acacia  19.5  Gms.,  mucilage  of  acacia  155.5  Cc,  tincture  of 
tnlu  10  milliliters,  distilled  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Instead  of 
giving  individual  formulas  for  making  the  17  varieties  of  lozenges 
recognized,  a  general  fommla,  adjusted  for  500  lozenges,  is  given  under 
the  head  of  each  basis,  as  follows:  500  times  the  quantity  of  medicinal 
agent  required  for  one  lozenge  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  sugar  and 
acacia,  and  a  paste  then  made  with  the  other  ingredients,  which  ii  j 
divided  into  500  equal  parts  and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature.  | 

Lozenge  masses  are  made  after  the  manner  of  pill  masses,  except 
that  more  adhesive  material  is  used,  and  the  paste  is  made  somewhat 
softer.  The  proportion  of  powdered  tragncanth  necessarj'  for  a  well 
made  plastic  mass  may  vary  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  mixed  powders  (acacia  about  three  or  four  times  as  much); 
and  in  making  the  mas.'i  the  neceasarj'  water  or  syrup  should  be  added 
cautiouslj',  anrl  tlie  mixture  well  kneaded  after  each  addition,  so  as  to 
avoid  too  soft  a  condition,  which  readily  occurs  on  account  of  the  great 
solubility  of  the  sugar.  A  good  plan  is  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
Hager,  to  reser\'e  about  one-fifth  of  the  powder,  and  when  the  remain- 
ing  four-fifths  have  been  made  into  a  ]>lastic  mass,  quickly  incorporate 
the  reserve  portion,  which  can  be  done  without  risk  of  the  mass  becom- 
ing dry  and  crumbly.  For  massing  small  quantities  of  material  ftl 
Wedgwood  mortar  and  pestle  will  be  found  quite  convenient,  white  J 
for  large  quantities  the  pill  mass  mixers  shon-n  on  page  396  a»  J 
preferable. 

After  a  suitable  mas.s  has  been  made,  it  is  transferred  to  a  han(i 
w(kk1  board  or  a  stone  slab,  ntlled  out  into  either  a  flat  sheet  or  a  | 
cjlinder,  and  divided   into  the  requisite  number  of  parts.     When  j 
cylindrical  lozenges  are  to  be  made,  the  mass  is  ntlled  out  without  ] 
dusting,  and  divide<l  into  pieces  about  five-eighths  of  iin   inch  in  ,] 
length,  by  mean.s  of  a  special  cutter.     In  order  to  prevent  the  r 
from  adhering  the  Hat  roller  may  !«■  lightly  ruhlx^l  with  a  very  si 
quantity  of  oil  of  swet-t  almond.     For  flat  lozenges  the  mass  is  coft- 
venieiitiy  rolled  out  into  a  sheet,  the  required  thickness  of  wliich  must 
ite  ascertained  by  ex[)erimeiit;  this  is  done  by  dividing  the  weight  of 
tiie  whole  ma.**  hy  the  number  of  lozenges  to  be  made,  then  weighing 
off  83  many  grains  of  the  mass  as  correspond  to  the  quotient  obtained, 
and  forming  this  into  a  h»zenge  by  means  of  a  punch  or  spatida.    As 
every  well  miide  luzenge  board  is  pruvjdetl  with  guides  and  screws 
for  regulating  different  thicknesst-s,  no  difficulty  will  l)e  experienced 
in  adjusting  the  side  strii)s  to  the  proper  height,  anil  then  rolling  mil 
the  ma.4s  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  roller,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2til.    To 
prevent  adhesion  of  the  mass,  the  Ixiard  may  be  dusted  with  a  little 
vtuch  or  a  tuixture  of  starch  and  sugar. 
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The  lozenge  board  debigned  by  Wallace  Procter  is  very  useful  and 
simple  in  construction,  as  shown  in  Fig    2G2     ^  is  a  board  of  well 


Fio.  261.— Ph< 


nf  rolling  out  the  loienge  n 


seasoned  hard  wood,  IJ  inches  thick,  10  inches  wide,  and  14  inches 
long,  planed  perfectly  flat,  and  both  sides  and  ends  made  square 
and  true.     At  each  side,  about  3  inches  from  one  end,  a  plate  is  let 


1 


in  flush  and  tapi>ed  with  a  screw,  as  shown  hi  li.    On  eacksiile  of 
the  board  a  plate  of  brass,  IJ  inches  wide,  14  inches  long,  and  ^ 
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of  an  inch  thick,  is  fitted.  Each  plate  has  two  slots  crosung  it  diag- 
onally (see  C)  f  of  an  inch  from  each  edge;  these  slots  must  have 
exactly  the  same  slope,  and  the  front  slot  should  be  ruled  to  divbions 
of  s'jT  of  an  inch.  Through  one  slot  of  each  plate  a  square-shouldered 
screw  passes,  and  is  screwed  in  until  it  presses  the  plate  close  to  the 
side  of  the  board,  but  still  permits  it  to  move  easily;  through  the  other 
slot  in  each  plate  passes  a  set-screw,  which  enters  the  screw-plate 


Flo.  263. — HarruoD'a  loienKo  board. 

before  mentioned.  When  the  plates  have  been  adjusted  to  a  given 
height  the  set-screws  are  turned  until  they  prevent  motion  of  the  plate. 
Harrison's  lozenge  board  (see  Fig.  2^^.^),  which  has  been  known, 
oor  many  j'ears,  consists  of  two  frames  of  wood,  of  which  one  moves 
fomard  and  backward  inside  of  the  other  in  gnH>vcs  cut  into  the 
futer  frame;  the  board  on  which  the  mass  is  rolle<l  rests  firmly  on 
the  inner  fninie,  and  has  fastened  to  its  bottom  two  bevelled  strips 


Fio.  2ftl. — Ilnrriaon's  loicnKC  IxHinl  (wrl  jniial  vieir). 

corresponding  to  similar  strips  attached  to  the  frrfme.  By  means  of 
a  screw  the  inner  frame  can  be  pushed  forward,  anii  the  Ijoard  thus 
forced  upward  (see  Fig.  2\'tA).  As  the  l)evclM  give  %  of  an  inch  rise, 
for  which  1")  complete  revolutions  of  the  screw  arc  required,  each 
half-turn  of  tlie  screw  will  cause  a  rise  of  ^tV  of  an  inch;  in  this  way 
any  requin-*!  thickness  of  the  mass  can  be  obtained.  The  outer  frame 
a  stationary-,  tlie  sides  projecting  1  of  an  inch  above  the  ends,  and 
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serving  as  a  support  for  the  rolling  pin,  which  is  also  provided  with 
R  flange  at  each  end  to  keep  it  in  proper  position.  While  the  rolling 
pins  are  usually  made  of  wood,  steel  or  glass  rollers  may  also  be  used, 
the  former  being  particularly  desirable  when  heat  is  to  be  employed. 
The  punches  used  for  cutting  lozenges  are  usually  in  the  form  of 
tapering  cylinders  made  of  heavily  tinned  iron,  and  frequently  provided 
with  sharp  cutters  of  hardened  steel,  the  d\ape  of  which  varies  with 
the  fancy  of  the  operator;  sometimes  they  are  made  with  straight 
sides  and  fitted  with  a  plunger,  operated  by  a  spring,  for  the  ready 
expulsion  of  the  lozenges.  Figs.  265,  266,  and  267  represent  some  of 
the  usual  styles.    In  Iwge  manufacturing  establishments  ten  or  twelve 


cutters  are  frequently  combined  and  operated  as  one,  greatly  expediting 
the  work.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  stamp  lozenges  with  some  special 
letter  or  design,  this  is  done  at  the  time  of  cutting  them,  the  plunger 
being  provided  with  the  necessary  die. 

As  the  preparation  of  lozenges  has  almost  entirely  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  very  few  stores  are  now  provided 
with  suitable  appliances  for  making  them.  When  a  small  number 
of  lozenges  is  wanted  extemporaneously,  a  stiff  mass  should  be  made 
in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent  drying;  it  may  then  be  rolled  out 
on  a  pill  machine  or  pill  tile,  to  be  cut  into  the  requisite  number  of 
parts,  each  of  which  should  be  given  a  globular  shape  and  then  flat- 
ened  into  a  suitable  disk,  for  which  purpose  the  simple  apparatus 
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shown  in  Fig.  268  will  be  found  very  convenient.  This  consists  of 
a  brass  or  steel  tube,  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  j  to  f  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  of  }  or  -j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  bore  of  the  tube 
must  be  uniform  and  smooth  and  the  ends  square,  othero'ise  the 
lozenges  will  present  an  irregular  appearance.  A  plunger  accurately 
fitting  the  tube,  preferably  made  of  the  same  metal,  is  necessary;  it 
should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube,  and  provided  with  a  top 
about  an  inch  long,  exactly  covering  the  outside  diameter  of  the  tube. 
It  is  desirable  that  both  parts  be  nickel-plated.  To  shape  the  lozenges 
properly,  the  globular  mass,  slightly  dusted  with  starch  and  sugar 
or  lycop<Klium,  is  placed  in  the  cylinder,  resting  upon  a  metallic 
base,  which  consists  of  a  nickel-plated  piece  of  steel  or  brass,  about 
2  inches  square  and  J  inch  thick,  set  in  a 

T  block  of   hard    wimkI   (see  Fig.   266);  the 

plunger  having  been  inserted,  it  is  struck  a 
quick,  sharp  blow  with  a  mallet,  after  which 
the  cylinder  is  raised  and  the  lozenge  ex- 
pelled by  lightly  tapping  the  plunger  with 
the  mallet.  The  apparatus  shown  on  page 
443,  Fig.  273,  may  also  be  employed  for 
shaping  lozenges,  although  it  is  inferior  to 
the  above  for  compressing  masses,  owing  to 
the  projection  of  the  base  into  the  cylinder. 


Fio.  268. — UiteuKfi  upparutus. 


In  Fig.  270  is  sliown  a  lozenge-cutting  machine,  operated  by  power, 
and  liaving  a  capacity  of  .'{(X)  lozenges  a  minute.  The  mass  or  douf^ 
having  U-eii  previ()usl.\'  rolled  into  a  sheet  is  place^l  on  the  conveyer 
l)elt  and  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  when  the  mass  is  moved  forward 
un<ler  u  finishing  roller,  which  gives  it  the  nocessury  uniform  evenness; 
the  niUcr  can  W  aiijusted  to  any  desired  thickness.  The  mass  is  then 
f<-<l  autiimnticnily  under  a  series  of  tapering  cutters  attached  to  a 
bar  or  pliitc,  ami  the  lozenges  drop  out  st'imnitely  iiit<i  a  receiving 
tniy.  Tin;  Arthur  Colton  Co.,  of  Detroit,  make  it  siuiilnr  machine  of 
Inrp'  size.  lia\iiig  a  capacity  of  JKMI  ktzcngcs  a  minute;  it  works  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Ktokes  machine,  except  that  the  cutters  move 
upwani  tlimugli  the  mass  uistead  of  rlnwnward. 

(ielatin  loztngi's,  variously  me4licate<l,  lia\e  been  in  use  for  some 
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time,  more  particularly  in  Europe.  They  are  compose*!  of  a  oiixture 
of  gelatui,  glycerin,  and  water,  holding  the  medicinal  ingredient 
either  in  solution  or  simple  admL\ture.  The  base  ia  often  termed 
ulyeo-gelatin,  and  is  made  by  macerating  gelatin  with  water  on  a 
waterhath,  and  then  adding  glycerin;  two  kinds,  eontaining  different 
.  proportioiL'i  of  gelatin  and  glycerin,  are  in  use.    A  mixture  of  gelatin, 

L  1  ounce;  orange  flower  water,  2^  ounces;  and  glycerin,  2J  ounces 

I  (b\-  weight),  yields  the  softer  variety,  which  is  very  readily  soluble  in 

I  tlie  month;  whereas  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  5  ounces;  orange  flower 

P  water,  6  ounces;  and  glycerin,  6  ounces  (by  weight),  evaporated  to 

1.1  ounces,  produces  a  much  firmer  mass,  dissolving  more  slowly, 
but  probably  better  adapted  for  stock  lozenges  in  this  latitude;  in 
I  the  latter  case  at  least  twelve  hours'  maceration  should  be  given  the 

H  gelatin   and   water   before   adding  the  glycerin  and  applying  heat. 

I  Gelatin  lozenges  must  always  be  made  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the 

n  mass  after  thorough  admixture  with  the  medicinal  ingredients,  while 

still  in  a  nieltol  condition,  is  poured  into  suitable  moulds,  where  it 
rapidly  eongeais.  A  very  convenient  mould  for  a  small  number  of  the 
lozenges  Ls  found  in  the  two  side  plates  of  the  Konseal  filling  apparatus 
shown  on  page  407.  If  either  of  these  plates  be  laid  upon  a  cold  porce- 
lain or  glass  |)iate,  the  mixture  may  he  poured  directlj-  into  the 
particular  perforations  selii.ti"d.  and  when  cold  the  lozenges  are  easily 
removed  by  being  pushed  through  the  perforations.  The  proper 
quantity  of  gelatin  mass  to  use  for  any  particular  ease  is  ascertained 
by  tilling  the  perforations  with  some  of  the  melted  plain  mass,  and 
when  cold  weighing  the  disk;  by  keeping  a  memorandum  of  the 
wi'ight  of  such  disks  much  annoyance  and  labor  can  l)e  saved.  GeJatui 
lozenges  vary  in  weight  from  0.3  to  1.0  Cm.  {h  to  15  grains). 

Gelatin  lozenges,  while  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  exhibition  of 
such  substances,  as  coeainc,  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid.  etc..  are  unsulted 
for  tannin,  extract  of  rhatany,  and  other  agents  incompatible  with 
gelatin. 
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Chocolate  lozenges,  also  known  as  chocolate  tablets  and  chocolate 
pastilles,  or  simply  as  chocolates,  may  be  conveniently  made  at  the 
dispensing  counter  as  follows:  The  medicinal  ingredients  are  inti- 
mately mixed  with  powdered  sugar  previously  flavored  with  vanilla, 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  peppermint,  or  other  flavoring  agent  (see  Oil- 
sugars),  and  the  mixture  then  added  to  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  chocolate,  in  mass  or  powder,  contained  in  a  mortar  or  porcelain 
dish.  By  means  of  waterbath  heat  a  soft  mass  is  obtained,  which 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  when  cool  divided  into  the  requisite  number 
of  parts  on  a  lozenge  board  or  a  pill  tile.  Chocolate  lozenges  vary 
in  weight  from  0.3  to  1.0  Gm.  (5  to  15  grains),  and  are  not  intended 
to  be  dissolved  slowly  in  the  mouth,  but  to  be  swallowed  with  or 
without  previous  mastication. 

Lozenges  intended  for  immediate  use  do  not  require  much  drying, 
but  those  intended  for  stock  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  they 
are  put  away  in  glass  containers,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  soften 
and  adhere,  and  may  even  become  mouldy.  The  drying  is  best 
effected  on  perforated  trays  in  a  moderately  warm  room.  To  avoid 
cracking  of  the  edj^,  which  will  sometimes  occur  when  lozenges 
are  dried,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin  to  the  water 
used  will  be  found  advantageous,  and  does  not  interfere  with  proper 
desiccation. 

The  average  weight  of  lozenges  is  between  0.650  and  1.30  Gm. 
(10  and  20  grains),  although  in  the  five  working  formulas  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  the  weight  is  found  to  vary  between  0.40  and  0.96 
Gm.  (6  and  15  grains). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  oflBcial  lozenges,  showing  the  com- 
position and  excipient  used: 


List  of  U.  S.  PiiARaiACOPtKiA  Lozenges. 


Latin  name. 
Trochisci. 

Acidi  Tannici 


BnjiUsh  namo. 

f  Troches  of  Tannic 
\     Acid 


AmmonuChloridi  /  Tn>chc8  of  Ammo- , 

\     mum  Chlonde 


Cubcbs 


Troches  of  Cubcb  - 


Potassii  C'hlonitis  ( '^'^^^"'.Ijf,  ^^^^  . 

\     sunn  C  hloratc 

SodiiBicarl)onati8  { '' ''iJiSi;^^i|^J*"'" 


Composition  of  each  loienge. 

Tannic  Acid 0.060  Gm. 

Sugar 0.650    " 

Tragacanth     .     .      .      .      .     0.020    " 
Stronger  Orange   Flower  Water,  a  suffi- 
cient quantitv. 
Anmionium  Chloride  O.lOOGm. 

Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza  .      .     0.200    " 

Tragacanth 0.020    " 

Sugar .     0.400    " 

,  Syrup  of  Tolu,  a  sufficient  (quantity. 
Oleoresin  of  Cul)eb    .      .      .     0.020  Gm. 
Oil  of  Sassafras    ....     0.010  mil. 

Extract  of  Glycyrrhiza  .      .     0.250  Gm. 
Acacia       ......     0. 120     " 

,  Syrup  of  Tolu,  a  sufficient  (luantity. 
Potassium  Chlorate  .  .0. 150  Gm. 

Sugar 0.600    " 

Tragacanth     .      .      .      .      .     0.030    " 
^  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Sodium  Bicarlxjnate  0. 180  Gm. 

Sugar 0.540 

Nutmeg 0.010 

Mucilage    of    Tragacanth,    a    sufficient 
quantity. 


« 
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List  of  National  Formulary  Lozenges. 


Latin  name. 
Trochisci  Carbonis 
Ligni 

Trochisci  Gambir 


Trochisci  Mentha  Pi- 
perita    .... 

Trochisci     Phenol- 
phthaleini    . 


Trochisci  Quininse  Tan- 
natis       .... 


Engliwh  name. 

{Troches  of  Char- 
coal 

Troches  of  Gambir 


{Troches    of    Pep- 
permint 

{Troches of  Phenol- 
phthalein  . 


f  Troches    of    Qui- 
\     nine  Tannate 


Trochisci  Santonini    . 

Trochisci        Santonini 
Compositi    . 

Trochisci  Sul|)huris  et 
Potassii     Bitartratis 

Trochisci  Uhni 


•  • 


f  Troches    of    San- 
\     tonin    . 

'  Compound 

Troches  of  San- 
tonin   . 
Troches    of    Sul- 
phur and  Potas- 
sium Bitartrate 

Troches  of  Elm 


Composition  of  each  loaenge. 

f  Contain   charcoal,   tragacanth   and 

\     sugar,  and  vanillin  as  a  flavoring. 
Contain    gambir,    tragacanth    and 
sugar,  and  oil  of  cinnamon  as  a 
flavoring. 

'  Contain  ou  of  peppermint  and  sugar, 
the  mass  being  made  with  muci- 
lage of  tragacanth. 

'  Contain  phenolphthalein,  acacia  and 
sugar,  and  vanillin  as  a  flavoring; 
the  lozen^  are  colored  pink 
with  carmine. 
Contain  quinine  tannate,  tragacanth, 
oil  of  theobroma,  prepared  cocoa 
and  sugar,  and  vanillin  as  a 
flavoring;  0.002  Gm.  of  saccharin 
are  also  present  in  each  lozenge. 

'Contain  santonin,  tragacanth,  pre- 
pared cocoa  and  sugar,  and  vanillin 

^     as  a  flavoring. 

Contain  santonin,  calomel,  tra^ 
(»uith,  cocoa  ana  sugar,  and  vanil- 
lin as  a  flavoring. 
Contain  washed  sulphur,  potassium 
bitartrate,  tragacanth  and  su{^, 
and  oil  of  orange  as  a  flavormg. 

'Contain  finely  powdered  elm  bark, 
trsjgacanth  and  sugar,  and  methyl 
sidicylate  as  a  flavoring. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
COMPRESSED  TABLETS  AND  TABLET  TRITURATES. 

COMPRESSED  TABLETS. 

Tins  class  of  remedies,  allied  to  lozenges,  under  the  name  "com- 
pressed pills,"  was  introduced  into  England  over  sLxty  years  ago, 
and  some  years  later  into  this  country.  The  former  name,  although 
in  a  measure  erroneously  applied,  because  pills  are  understood  to  be 
made  from  a  previously  prepared  plastic  pill  mass,  is  still  used  by  one 
or  two  manufacturers.  Compressed  tablets  are  lenticular-shaped 
disks  containing  one  or  more  medicinal  agents,  and  are  obtained  by 
compressing  the  material  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder  into  suitable 
shape  by  means  of  specially  constructed  apparatus  operated  by  hand, 
steam,  gas,  or  electric  power. 

Compressed  tablets,  although  greatly  in  favor  among  physicians, 
for  many  years  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  extended  use  was  justified,  since  the  firm  compression  rendered 
many  of  them  slowly  soluble,  while  those  containing  insoluble  sub- 
stances failed  to  break  up  in  water  or  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  even 
after  hours  of  contact,  so  that  the  action  of  such  tablets  was  either 
very  much  retarded  or  altogether  prevented.  ()f  late  years,  however, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  resi)ect,  and  compressed 
tablets  are  now  made  in  such  form  that  they  will  disintegrate  within 
a  few  seconds  when  placed  in  water.  This  rapid  and  complete  dis- 
integration is  es|)ecially  desirable  for  such  insoluble  substances  as 
bismuth  subnitrate,  bismuth  subgallate,  calcined  magnesia,  quinine 
sulphate,  and  various  combinations  of  these  with  other  substances. 
Its  achievement  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  decided  and  valuable 
improvement,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  done  is  (juite  simple. 
The  admixture  of  dehydrated  starch  (powdered  starch  ordinarily 
containing  about  14  |)er  a*nt.  of  moisture)  with  the  granulated  mixture 
as  it  is  l)eing  fed  into  the  compressor  is  known  to  impart  to  the  tablet 
its  disintegrating  proj)erty,  the  exact  (luantity  of  starch  necessary 
varying  with  different  combinations.  It  is  possible  that  maimfacturers 
employ  other  agents  in  addition  to  starch,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  disintegration  of  the  tablets;  but  if  so,  such  additions 
are  not  made  public,  and  the  secret  is  strictly  guarded;  plain  starch, 
however,  has  lu^en  found  very  efficient.  In  addition  to  this  improvtv 
ment,  the  ready  iK>rtability  of  compn»sstMl  tablets,  their  convenient 
dosage,  and  comparative*  tastelessness  wlu»n  swallowtnl,  together  with 
their  stability  when  proiK»rly  nia<le  and  kept,  have  at  the  present  day 
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increased  their  manufacture  and  use  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  fact 
that  compressed  tablets  may  be  readily  sugar-coated  or  chocolate- 
coated  has  also  added  much  to  their  popularity.  The  variety  of  com- 
binations of  medicinal  agents  capable  of  being  presented  in  this  form 
is  practically  without  limit.  Nevertheless  not  all  medicaments  are 
suitable  for  preparation  into  compressed  tablets.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  very  volatile  or  readily  oxidizable  substances,  since  in  the 
necessar>^  exposure  of  the  material  during  its  preparation  for  com- 
pression considerable  loss  by  volatilization  is  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the 
case  of  camphor,  or  the  material  is  changed  by  oxidation,  as  in  the  case 
of  phosphorus.  For  such  substances  a  well  made  pill  properly  protected 
by  a  coating  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  complete  working  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  every  possible  combination  of  remedial  agents 
in  compressed  tablets,  and  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  as  each  case  presents  itself.  The  general  principles  under- 
lying this  branch  of  pharmaceutical  manipulations,  however,  are 
elucidated  here.  The  first  object  must  be  to  obtain  the  material  to  be 
compressed  in  the  condition  of  a  fairly  uniform  granular  powder,  a 
No.  20  or  No.  30  granule  being  the  usual  degree  of  fineness  employed. 
Fine  powders  are  not  adapted  for  compression,  since  the  air  which 
they  carry  with  them  when  fed  into  the  die  is  confined  in  the  interstices 
between  the  particles,  and  cannot  escape  upward  or  downward  during 
compression  between  the  closely  fitting  dies  and  punches,  hence 
imperfect  compression  results;  moreover,  fine  powders  have  a  tendency 
to  cake  or  pack  closely,  and  therefore  do  not  feed  regularly  into  the 
die.  They  also  have  a  greater  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  punches  and  the  sides  of  the  die  than  does  the  same  material  in  a 
granular  form. 

When  the  tablet  to  be  compressed  is  to  contain  a  single  medicinal 
substance,  this  can  often  be  bought  in  a  granular  form  from  the 
wholesale  dealer,  as,  for  instance,  potassium  chlorate,  potassium 
sodium,  and  ammonium  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  potassium 
permanganate,  sodium  phosphate,  zinc  sulphate,  etc.  In  such  cases 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  commercial  granular  powder  to  a 
more  uniform  condition  by  passing  it  through  a  clean  No.  20  iron 
sieve.  No  excipient  whatever  is  necessary  for  these  substances, 
although  at  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  subject  the  material  to  the 
action  of  dry,  warm  air  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
accidental  moisture.  When  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization 
are  to  be  compressed  alone  and  require  previous  drying,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exj)el  any  of  this  water.  Sometimes  crystallized 
salts  may  be  reduced  to  the  proper  granular  condition  by  simply 
grinding  them  in  a  mill. 

Greater  difficulty  is  experienced  and  more  care  must  be  exercised 
when  two  or  more  substances,  either  all  medicinal  or  part  medicinal 
and  part  diluent  or  excipient,  are  to  be  mixed  and  granulated.     In 
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such  cases  all  ingredients  should  be  in  a  fonn  of  a  fine  powder.  If 
potent  remedies  are  to  be  incorporated,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
triturated  either  with  the  diluent  or  with  the  other  ingredients,  and 
the  mixture  should  then  be  passed  through  a  Xo.  80  bolting-cloth 
sieve,  and  again  well  mixed  after  sifting.  The  mixture  is  then  moistened 
with  whatever  fluid  or  mixture  of  fluids  the  medicinal  constituents 
or  the  diluents  or  excipients  may  dictate.  The  moistening  fluid  may 
be  water,  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  in  various  proportions, 
or  aqueous  solutions  of  glucose  of  different  strengths.  It  is  stated  that 
sometimes  a  weak  solution  of  gelatin  has  been  used  with  good  results, 
but  glycerin  should  never  be  used,  since  it  does  not  dr>'  out  and  has  a 
tendency  to  render  the  granules  sluggish,  when  feeding  into  the  die. 
The  fluid  should  be  carefully  and  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
entire  mass,  and  in  most  instances  only  a  sufficient  quantity  should 
be  used  to  produce  a  well  moistened  powder.  This  is  then  pressed 
through  a  No.  12  or  Xo.  16  brass,  iron,  or  tiimed  iron-wire  sieve. 
The  choice  of  the  size  and  kind  of  sieve  will  depend  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  material  being  operated  upon,  and 
these  properties  may  render  it  necessary  to  omit  the  passing  of  the 
moist  powder  through  a  sieve  altogether.  This  is  the  case  when  any 
constituent  of  the  mixture  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  metallic 
surface  of  the  sieve,  as,  for  instance,  the  various  mercurials,  salicylates, 
etc.  Sometimes  also  the  components  when  moistened  form  too  tough 
a  mass  to  permit  its  being  forced  through  a  sieve.  In  such  cases  the 
material  is  dried  out  immediately  after  having  been  moistened,  and  is 
then  ground  in  a  mill  or  a  mortar  to  the  proper  granular  condition. 
The  moistened  powder  which  has  been  forced  through  a  sieve  is  spread 
on  glass  plates  or  sized  paper,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  either  ordinary 
or  warmed  air.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  substance 
will  again  dictate  the  conditions  under  which  this  drying  should  be 
conducted.  Readily  fusible  (salol)  or  volatile  (camphor,  l>eiizoic  acid, 
essential  oils,  etc.)  substances  should  be  dried  in  the  cold.  When 
small  quantities  of  volatile  substances,  as,  for  instance,  flavoring  oils, 
etc.,  are  to  be  incorp)orated,  they  may  be  omitted  from  the  mass  and 
sul)sequently  sprayed  over  the  dried  granules  after  having  previously 
been  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  or  ether.  The  granules  should  then 
again  be  carefully  mixed.  Most  substances  pennit  drying  by  means  of 
circulating  wann  air,  and  all  such  as  are  readily  affei'ted  by  light 
should  l)e  carefully  protected  during  drying.  The  dried  granules 
are  now  force<l  through  a  Xo.  20  or  Xo.  'M)  sieve.  If  during  this 
operation  much  fine  iwwder  has  l)een  pnKluced,  it  may  l)e  necessary 
to  separate  the  same  by  means  of  a  fine  sieve  and  to  regranulate  it. 

To  ()verct)me  the  tedious  operation  of  granulating  the  material  by 
hand,  special  machines  have  been  designed  for  use  in  large  hilK)ratories 
where  often  fnim  50  to  100  ]X)unds  of  granules  are  handlcil  at  one  time. 
In  some  cases  it  will  suffice  to  simply  dampen  the  powder,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  granulating  mixer  shown  in  Fig.  271  answers  well,  the 
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granillating  fluid  being  allowed  to  drip  unto  tlie  powder  wliile  it  is 
constantly  stirred;  the  mixture  <loes  not  lyeconie  wet  enougli  to  form  a 
mass  and  yet  granulation  is  readily  effected.  For  tlie  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  niasH  and  granulating  the  same  by  forcing  it  tlirough  a  sieve  of 
proper  size,  the  machine  showii  in  Fig.  272  id  to  be  preferred. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  granular  powder  a  lubricant, 
preferably  the  best  quality  nf  liquid  petrolatum,  hi  order  to  enable 
the  tablet  to  l>e  more  readily  expelled  from  the  die.  Usually  about 
1  fluidrachm  of  liquid  petrolatum  to  1  pound  of  granules  is  sufficient, 
it  being  dissolved  in  about  an  I'qual  volume  of  ether  and  sprayed 
over  the  granules.  In  order  to  prevent  the  material  from  adhering  to 
the  punches,  the  granules  may  be  dusted  with  a  little  finelj'  powdered 
talcum  or  lyco]}odium,  about  J  ounce  of  tlie  former  or  i  ounce  of  the 
latter  to  a  pound.     When  tablets  are  to  be  usetl  for  preparing  clear 


Fm.  271. — Dry  grmiululiuB  miier. 

solutions,  a  little  boric  acid  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  talcum  or 
lycopodium,  provided  the  acid  l>e  not  incompatible  with  the  c<in- 
stitucnts  of  the  tablet.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the  granules 
while  the  lubricants  are  being  added. 

\Mirn  substances  possessing  no  inherent  adhesiveness  are  to  be 
p-anulated,  they  require  the  addition  of  an  excipient,  such  as  acacia, 
sugar,  tragacanth.  or  glucose,  the  first  three  in  the  form  of  fine  powder, 
the  latter  in  solution.  Of  all  such  substances,  charcoal  probably 
requires  the  largest  proportion  of  exeipients.  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
gum  t<^-ther  with  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  or  glucose  being  necesaarj-; 
water  is  used  an  the  moistening  agent,  and  the  mass  must  be  well  worked. 

Tablets  wmtaining  such  sparingly  soluble  substances  as  acetanilid, 
phenacetin.  salol,  sulphonal,  etc.,  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  starch. 
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Whenever  tinctures  or  fluidextracts  are  to  be  administered  in  con*-fl 
pressed  tablet  form,  tliey  are  preferably  evaporated  with  moderate  j 
heat  over  a  waterbath  to  a  syrup\'  consistence  before  t)iey  are  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients:  if  no  other  diluent  [wwder  has  been 
preserilied,  the  syrupy  liquid  may  be  incorporated  with  a  mixture  of 
finely  powdered  starch  and  sugar  for  the  pur|H)se  of  granulation. 
Solid  extracts  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  a  vacuum-dried 
6ne  powder  or  the  pilular  extra<:t  may  be  softened  with  a  little  alcohol. 


|Flik  272.— Iniprovwl  wpl  grnTniliiIini!  mnchinfl. 

alcohol  and  water,  or  water,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  softened 
extract  is  then  incorporated  with  the  diluent  or  other  ingredients, 
which  may  neceMitatc  working  the  mixture  into  a  perfectly  uniform 
pill  mtt.sH,  to  Ik.'  then  broki-ii  into  small  pieces  and  dried,  and  finally 
ground  to  the  proper  Knmular  condition. 

If  tablets,  upon  solution,  are  denigned  to  yield  effer\'escent  draufthts,  ' 
they  may  be  made  by  first  preparing  the  correspon<ling  granular  j 
olTcrvi-v^viit  salt  and  compressing  tliis,  or  the  ingredients  upon  whidl  . 
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the  effervescence  depends  may  be  granulated  separately  in  granules 
of  the  same  size  and  then  thoroughly  dried  and  mixed  just  before 
compression.  Thus,  if  effervescent  tablets  of  lithium  citrate  or 
carbonate  are  wanted,  the  lithium  salt  could  be  granulated  with  the 
sodium  bicarbonate,  while  the  tartaric  acid  may  be  granulated  sepa^ 
rately  with  alcohol  or  water.  All  effervescent  tablets  must  be  carefully 
protected  against  moisture  in  air-tight  bottles. 

The  preparation  of  compressed  tablets  in  small  quantities  may 
be  conveniently  accomplished  at  the  dispensing  counter,  and  various 
combinations  remiily  furnished  on  extemporaneous  prescriptions. 
The  finely  powdered  ingredients,  having  been  intimately  mixed  and 
properly  damptnied,  preferably  with  syrup, 
may  be  quickly  passed  through  a  No.  20 
or  No.  30  sieve,  and  the  granules  readily 
dried  by  rapidly  rotating  them  on  a  sheet 
of  smooth  pai>er  placed  in  a  sieve  or  on 
a  perforated  tray  over  a  stove  or  other 
heated  surface;  as  soon  as  dry  the  granules 
should  be  weighed  and  divided  into  the 
requisite  number  of  parts,  which  will  then 
be  ready  for  compression. 

Different  st\'les  of  compressors  have 
been  designed  at  various  times  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  dispensing  pharmacists  (see 
Figs.  273  and  274).  They  are  all  fed  on  the 
same  principle,  and  the  mode  of  operating 
them  differs  but  slightly.  The  cylinder, 
base,  and  piston  are  usually  made  of  hard- 
ened steel,  nickel-plated;  the  base,  which 
is  made  to  project  somewhat  into  the 
cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273,  having  been 
adjuste<l,  the  granular  substance  is  care- 
fully fed  into  the  cylinder  from  a  piece  of 
stiff  paper,  the  piston  is  inserted  over  the 
granules,  and  compression  effected  either  by  a  sharp  blow  from 
a  wooden   mallet,  or  by  means  of  a  lever,  as  shown   in   Fig.  274. 

The  Smedley  Compressor  was  constructed  on  the  alx)ve  principle 
and  (lid  good  stTvice  for  many  years,  but  it  is  no  longer  manufactured. 
The  tablet  machine  made  by  the  Whitall-Tatum  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 
(see  Fig.  274),  is  well  adapted  for  use  at  the  dis|)ensing  counter.  The 
depth  of  the  mould  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  after 
weighing  out  the  powder  for  one  tablet  and  adjusting  the  mould  so 
that  it  will  just  contain  the  powder  before  comj)ressing.  the  tablets 
will  be  made  of  uniform  weight  and  thickness  by  simply  filling  the 
mould  to  the  toj)  for  each  tablet. 

When  the  lever  is  thrown  back,  the  lower  die  is  automat icallv 
raised,  discharging  the  tablet.     It  then  recedes  to  its  former  position 
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atid  the  mould  is  read,"!-  for  refilling.    Each  mathine  is  furnished  v 
two  sets  of  moulds  and  dies,  makint;  talilets  res|K'ctiveIy  of  ^^  and  j 
ineh  diameter,  and  of  thickness  as  re(|uire<J. 

The  greater  the  pressure  applietl,  the  firmer  will  be  the  compres^on, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  slower  will  be  the  disintegration  of  some 
compressed  tablets;  hence  only  sufficient  pressure  should  be  used  to 
cause  the  particles  to  cohere  properly  without  crumbling  when  handled 
or  breaking  if  allowed  to  fall. 

When  too  much  pressure  has  been  apjilied  some  tablets  "chip" 
or  "cap."  a  portion  of  or  the  entire  upper  convex  Inyer  showing  a 
tendency  to  split  off.     This  difficulty  may  sometimes  he  remedied  , 


by  reducing  the  p 


(■[xration,  or  it  may  be  overcome  t 


adding  a  little  water  to  the  granules,  about  1  or  2  drachma  to  the  * 
pound,  hy  means  of  an  atomizer. 

If  at  any  time  a  c<jinpres.se<l  tablet  should  become  fixed  in  the 
cylinder  or  in  the  concaxe  depression  of  the  piston,  or  possibly,  if 
fine  powder,  having  l)een  inu4lvertently  ased,  some  of  it  should  have 
been  forced  iR-twuen  the  piston  and  tlie  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and 
thu.s  have  fa.tteneil  the  piston,  warm  water  almie  should  l>e  used  to 
relieve  the  trouble;  ne\er  should  a  sharp  instrument  be  employed 
to  loosen  the  a^Ihering  material,  as  this  would  l>e  likely  to  produce 
rough  surfaces  or  edges,  thereljy  rendering  the  compressor  unfit 


t  fur  use.    ^^H 
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The  Eureka  tablet  machine  (Fig.  275)  and  the  Freck  tablet  com- 
pressor (Fig.  276)  insure  greater  uiiiforniity  in  thickness  of  the  tablets 
than  the  apparatus  above  describttl.  Both  machines  are  prov*ided 
with  an  automatic  feeding  attachment,  and  hence  tlie  tablets  can  be 
compressed  more  rapidly  than  in  other  hand  machines.  In  Iwth  cases 
the  depth  of  tlie  mould  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  .screw,  so  that  after 
weighing  out  tlie  material  for  one  tablet  and  adjusting  the  mould 
30  it  will  just  hold  the  same  when  filled  to  the  top,  the  tablets  are  sure 
to  be  of  uniform  weight  when  compressed. 

In  the  Eureka  machine  the  material  is  placed  in  the  shoe-shaped 
hopper  shown  in  the  figure,  the  movement  of  which  is  controlled  by 
the  large  fly-wheel,  and  which  also  simultaneously  controls  the  motion 


Fio.  27S.— Tho  Eureka  tablet  mBchiiie.'' 


of  the  upper  and  lower  punches.  The  feeding  of  the  mould  is  effectetl 
from  the  sIkm;,  which  as  the  wheel  is  revolved  moves  forward  sidewise 
with  a  jerky  motion,  so  that  when  over  the  mould  the  material  readily 
drops  into  the  latter.  The  further  motion  of  the  fly-wheel  causes  tlie 
slioe  to  return  to  its  original  position  and  at  the  same  time  the  upper 
punch  descends  and  compresses  the  material  in  tlie  mould,  and  as  tlie 
slute  again  advances  to  refill  the  mould  the  lower  punch  rises  to  push 
the  tablet  abo\'e  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  whence  it  is  thrown  forward 
into  a  receptacle  by  tlie  shoe  passing  over  the  mould.  The  maehuie 
ia  ea^ly  umierstood  and  readily  adjusted,  and  with  a  little  practiw 
can  be  made  to  compress  UW  tablets  or  more  a  minute. 
The  Freck  tablet  compressor,  made  by  the  \Vm.  Freck  Co.,  of 
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Chicago,  is  apparently  one  of  the  best  ever  made  for  compressing  a 
small  number  of  tablets  at  the  dispensing  counter  or  even  a  hundred 
or  more,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  can  be  regulated,  and  thus  uni- 
formity in  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  tablets  be  insured.  It  occupies 
a.  space  of  ii\  by  8  inches,  and  the  lever  is  of  such  length  that  each 
pound  of  pressure  upon  it  is  multiplied  to  12  pounds  on  the  die.  Its 
construction  and  mixie  of  operation  are  best  explained  by  means  of 
the  letters  shown  in  the  figure:  A  is  the  funnel-shaped  feeder  into 
which  the  graimlate<l  material  is  put  and  which  fills  the  dies;  fi  is  a 
set-screw  which  holds  the  upper  punch;  C  is  a  set-screw  which  holds 
the  lower  punch;  1)  is  a  set-screw  which  prevents  the  regulator  from 
moving;  E  is  the  regulator  for  adjusting  the  capacity  of  the  dies  and 


Fia.  276.— The  Freck  tablet  rumprcmnr. 

cons<'<|urntl>'  tlu-  weight  of  the  tablet;  /'  is  an  adjusting  screw  for 
stopping  the  lower  punch  even  with  the  surface  of  tlu-  die;  C  is  aset- 
sirew  which  holds  the  die;  //  is  a  set-screw  for  the  pin  /,  which  swings 
the  fet-dcr:  A'  is  the  (mint  which  holds  the  fctrder  to  the  surface  of  the 
machine,  and  automatically  throws  the  feeder  out  of  the  way  when  the 
upi)er  piuich  is  desfrnding;  A  is  a  screw  b\'  nicinis  of  which  the  lever- 
han<llc  may  In-  stopinnl  at  a  certain  distance,  so  as  to  give  uniform 
thickness  iiiul  hardness  to  the  tablets;  .1/  is  a  hole  into  which  a  pin 
is  insf-rtiil  when  the  handle  is  rais<'d  to  its  highest  point  to  put  it  out 
of  gear.  As  in  the  Kureka  machine,  the  tablets  when  compressed  are 
bnmght  aJKive  the  mouth  of  the  die  by  the  lower  pnncli  ascending, 
and  are  then  removed  by  the  feeder  and  slide  down  the  chute  into  a 
receptacle. 
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For  manufacturing  (^iinpresseti  tablets  on  a  large  scale,  special 
machinery  has  been  constructed!  to  be  operated  by  stcatn  power. 
These  machines  can  Ix-  so  adjusted  that  a  definite  (luanlity  of  material 
will  be  automatically  fed  into  the  mould;  therefore,  as  the  pressure 
applied  b  uniform,  the  resultinj;  tablets  must  be  of  even  weight  and 


thickness.  Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  various 
compressors  used  by  large  manufacturers;  the  <'Iark  rotarj-  tablet 
machine,  shown  in  Fig.  277,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  tablet  com- 
pressor made.  It  is  oinstructeii  on  a  different  principle  from  other 
tablet  machines,  is  absohitel,\'  noiseless.  ati<l  capable  of  delivering 
1500  tablets  a  minute.     This  madiine  will  make  any  size  of  titl'l><t 
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from  i  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  the  tablets  being  compressed  on  both 
sides  of  the  machine  and  delivered  into. one  receptacle  in  front;  the 
pmiches  are  not  fastened,  and  can  be  lifted  out  by  the  fingers  instantly. 
It  is  provided  with  two  large  hoppers  for  feeding  the  granulated 
material  to  the  dies  and  excessive  pressure  is  automatically  released 
by  the  safety  weight  attached  below. 

In  all  automatic  tablet  machines  the  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
material  to  the  dies  must  be  made  tentatively.  The  first  adjustment 
is  merely  approximate,  and  after  the  weight  of  the  first  tablet  thus 
compressed  has  been  determined,  the  capacity  of  the  die  is  increased 
op  decreased,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  proper  adjustment  having 
been  made,  the  shoe  can  supply  only  as  much  material  as  the  die 
will  hold,  hence  the  automatic  supply  must  be  uniform  and  exact. 

In  order  to  insure  a  well  shaped  tablet,  the  diameter  of  the  die 
must  be  selected  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  each  tablet.  Thus 
for  material  of  average  density  tablets  weighing  1  grain  may  be 
made  with  dies  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  1^  grains  will  require  a 
\  inch  die;  2  grains,  a  /if  inch  die;  2\  or  3  grains,  a  ^  inch  die;  3i 
or  4  grains,  a  ^  inch  die;  4^  to  5  grains,  a  f  inch  die;  6  or  6^  grains, 
a  ^  inch  die;  7  or  8  grains,  a  ^  inch  die;  10  grains,  a  \  inch  die; 
20  grains,  a  f  inch  die,  and  so  on.  If  the  material  to  be  compressed 
be  of  high  specific  gravity,  as,  for  instance,  calomel,  bismuth  subnitrate, 
etc.,  a  die  of  smaller  diameter  must  be  chosen  for  the  weights  mentioned 
above.  Compressed  lozenges,  which  are  merely  large  compressed 
tablets,  with  the  usual  constituents  of  lozenges,  however,  are  made 
with  i  to  I  inch  dies  according  to  the  weight  of  the  lozenge.  In  order 
to  insure  goixl  results,  the  sides  of  the  bore  of  the  die  and  the  concave 
surfaces  and  sides  of  the  punches  must  be  kept  highly  polished.  The 
edges  of  the  punches  must  l)e  kept  sharp  and  perfect,  other^'ise  there 
will  be  an  irregularity  on  the  surface  of  the  tablet.  After  the  dies  have 
been  use<l  thev  should  be  carefullv  washed  and  dried  and  smeared  with 
a  little  vaselin,  to  prevent  rusting;  they  should  then  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place. 

Official  Tablets. — 'Y\\^  V,  S.  Pharma(*op<ria  recognizes  but  one  kind 
of  tablet,  officially  designated  as  Toxitabella*  Ilydrargyri  Chloridi 
Corrosivi  or  Poison  Tablets  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride,  also 
known  as  Bichloride  Tablets.  Xo  official  dirt^ctions  are  given  for  the 
preparation  of  thest*  tablets,  but  they  are  made  on  a  large  sc»ale  either 
by  compression  of  a  previously  prepared  mixture  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  sodium  chloride  in  granular  form,  or  the  mixed  material  is  made 
into  a  somewhat  stiff  paste,  after  the  manner  of  preparing  a  mass  for 
tablet  triturates,  and  is  then  moulded  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 

The  tablets  arc  r«|uire<l  to  Ik*  of  angular,  not  discoid,  shape,  each 
having  the  word  **  TOISOX"  and  the  skull  and  cross-l)ones  design  dis- 
tinctly stam|)ed  on  it.  They  must  contain  about  0.5  Gm.  of  corrosive 
mercuric  chloride  and  are  to  be  colored  blue,  preferably  with  sodium 
indigotmdisulphonate,  and  dispensed   in  glass-stoppered   containers 
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bearing  a  red  label  on  which  appear  the  word  "POISON"  and  a 
statement  indicating  that  the  tablets  contain  the  required  amount 
of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride. 

The  German  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  same  combination  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  but  in  cylindrical  form  instead 
of  angular,  and  colored  red  with  some  coal-tar  dye. 

On  accoimt  of  the  very  dangerous  character  of  mercuric  chloride 
tablets,  they  should  never  be  sold  indiscriminately  to  the  public,  but 
only  on  physicians'  prescriptions.  The  careless  sale  and  use  of  these 
tablets  has  led  to  many  accidents  and  suicides. 

TABLET  TBirURATES. 


This  class  of  preparations  was  introduced,  in  1878,  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Fuller,  of  Xew  York,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  of  administering  small 
quantities  of  potent  remedies  in  convenient  and  readily  soluble  form. 
Since  then  some  manufacturing  firms  have  made  strong  efforts  to 
induce  physicians  to  resort  to  this  method  of  medication  for  the 
purposes  of  office  dispensing.  That  the  growth  of  homoeopathic  pat- 
ronage has  largely  aided  the  introduction  and  use  of  tablet  triturates 
cannot  be  denied. 

Tablet  triturates  are  made  by  triturating  the  active  ingredient 
with  either  plain  sugar  of  milk  or  a  mixture  of  sugar  of  milk  and 
ordinary  or  cane  sugar  (usually  in  the  proportion  of  4  or  5  parts  of 
the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter),  and  then  moistening  the  mixed 
powders  with  sufficient  alcohol,  alcohol  and  water,  alcohol  and  syrup, 
or  water  alone,  to  thoroughly  dampen  the  same  without  making  the 
mixture  pasty,  and  finally  pressing  the  damp  powder  into  tablets  in 
appropriate  moulds.  The  composition  of  the  liquid  excipient  to  be 
employed  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  diluent  used,  the  nature 
of  the  medicinal  ingredients  operated  upon,  and  also  the  quantity 
to  be  present  in  each  tablet,  the  aim  being  to  produce  a  partial  softness 
in  the  mixture  which  will  enable  the  particles  to  cohere  when  the  damp 
powder  is  compressed  between  the  fingers.  When  simply  milk  sugar 
is  used  as  a  diluent,  water  alone  will  answer  as  the  excipient  in  most 
cases;  but  when  a  mixture  of  milk  sugar  and  cane  sugar  is  used,  a 
strongly  alcoholic  liquid  excipient  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
ready  solubility  of  cane  sugar  in  water,  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
being  increased  as  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  augmented.  For  most 
operations  at  the  dispensing  counter,  where  no  special  facilities  for 
rapid  drying  are  at  hand,  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  milk  sugar  and  1  part 
of  cane  sugar,  together  with  an  excipient  composed  of  5  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  1  volume  of  water,  will  perhaps  prove  most  desirable, 
as  the  greater  volatility  of  the  alcohol  insures  more  rapid  drying  of 
the  tablets. 

It  is  essential  that  the  sugar  be  in  very  fine  powder,  in  order  to 
yield  a  smooth  paste  and  perfect  tablets;  and  if  the  mixture  be  passed 
29 
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through  a  Xo.  120  sieve  before  making  the  paste,  the  results  will  be 
all  the  better.  A  few  cases  will  occur  in  which  sugar  and  other  organic 
matter  are  inadmissible  as  a  diluent,  owing  to  chemical  changes  Ukely 
to  occur;  as,  for  instance,  potassium  permanganate,  silver  nitrate, 
etc.;  finely  powdered  kaolin,  or  pipe-clay,  should  then  be  used  with 
water  as  an  excipient. 

Tinctures  and  fluidextracts,  unless  strongly  alcoholic,  are  made 
into  tablet  triturates  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  to  be  represented  in  each  tablet,  and  may  require 
evaporation  to  dryness  with  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  so  as  to  be  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  fine  powder,  prior  to  converting  into  a  suitable 
paste.  The  presence  of  glycerin,  especially  if  in  large  proportion, 
is  objectionable,  since  it  keeps  the  extractive  matter  soft  and  prevents 
proper  drying  of  the  tablets.  In  some  instances  it  will  suffice  to 
concentrate  the  fluid  by  evaporation  and  use  it,  in  place  of  an  excipient, 
for  moistening  the  mixed  powders;  but  this  plan  can  only  be  followed 
when  the  proportion  of  fluid  ordered  is  small  or  when  it  has  been  made 
with  a  strongly  alcoholic  menstruum.  Solid  extracts  can  be  introduced 
only  in  small  proportions,  and  may  then  be  incorporated  as  indicated 
under  Compressed  Tablets;  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  tablet  triturate  is  not  advisable.  In  such  cases, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  tablets  to  contain  various  amounts  of  tinctures 
or  fluidextracts  made  i^nth  hydro-alcoholic  menstrua,  a  mixture  of 
milk  sugar  and  starch  in  varying  proportions  will  be  found  the  best 
diluent.  Such  mixtures  are  often  difficult  to  form  into  smooth  tablets, 
and  the  tablets  when  dried  are  often  very  hard.  Tablet  triturates 
containing  \  grain  or  more  of  solid  extract  or  1  minim  or  more  of 
hydro-alcoholic  fluidextract  can  be  made  more  friable  by  using  a 
mixture  of  milk  sugar  and  starch  as  diluent  and  granulating  the  well 
mixed  mass  as  directed  under  Compressed  Tablets,  and  subsequently 
compressing  the  dry  granules  by  means  of  a  compressing  apparatus  into 
shape  similar  to  that  of  tablet  triturates.  Enough  diluent  should 
be  ust»d  to  make  the  finished  tablet  weigh  al)out  l-J  grains  each.  The 
pressure  is  readily  regulated  so  as  to  prcKluce  a  friable  tablet.  The 
punches  used  for  this  purpose  should  have  flat  surfaces,  to  insure 
the  customary  shape  and  appearance  of  tablet  triturates,  although 
concave  punches  will  yield  tablets  equally  friable.  Substances  of  a 
volatile  or  deliqut»scent  character,  or  such  as  are  readily  oxidized  upon 
exiM)sure  to  air,  are  wholly  unfit  for  tablet  triturates;  hence  camphor, 
creosote,  calcium  sulphide,  arsenic  icxlide  and  bromide,  potassium 
citrate,  scale  siUts  of  iron,  phosphorus,  and  the  like,  should  never  be 
dispensed  in  this  form. 

Moulds  for  Tablet  Triturates. — Cntil  recently  all  tablet  triturates 
had  to  Ik?  nioulde<l  by  hand,  the  apparatus  emph)ycHl.  whether  for  small 
quant  it  it^  at  the  <lisp<*nsing  counter  or  in  the  maiuifacture  of  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  lal)oratory,  consisting  of  two  plates,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  278.     The   plates,   although  sometimes  constructed   of  metal 
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are  preferably  made  of  hard  rubber,  the  upper  one  beinp  perforated 

and  the  lower  provided  with  a  corresponding  number  of  [wgs,  which 

fit  accurately  into  the  perforations  of  the  upper  plate.     In  order  to 

insure  the  exact  position  of  the  pe^s  when  the  upper  plate  is  brought 

down  over  them,  two  guide  pins  are  fastened  to  tlie  lower  plate,  one 

I  near  each  side;  these  extend  above  the  pegs  and  enter  two  corre- 

I  sponding  holes  in  the  upper  plate.    As  a  rule  the  plate  moulds  are 

I  made  to  prepare  .50  or  KX)  tablet  triturates  at  one  time,  although 

I  some  are  provide*!  with  2(M)  or  more  perforations,  and  a  few  with 

"  only  2.5.     The  perforations  in  plates  of  the  standard  size  adopted 

for  tablet  triturates  measure  j'j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  J  of  an 

inch  in  depth.    In  a  few  instances  moulds  are  used  with  perforations 

L  A  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  }  of  an  inch  in  depth;  larger  tablets 

I  are  now  generally  made  by  compression,  since  the  same  weight  of 

I  material  can  by  tins  methiKi  usually  be  obtained  in  smaller  bulk. 


Hard  rubber  moulds  require  considerable  care  in  cleaning  and 
in  storing  them  when  not  in  use,  in  onier  to  preserve  the  original 
perfect  shape.  They  should  never  be  exp<ised  to  heat,  either  by 
using  hot  water  for  washing  or  drj'  heat  fordrjing  them,  as  the  moulds 
are  thereby  wari>ed  and  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  pegs  and 
perforations  is  destroyed;  when  thus  warped,  the  moulds  can  only 
be  used  with  great  difficult) .  and  soon  becomes  worthless.  A  narrow, 
stiff  paint  brush  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  cleaning  the  moul<ls, 
Olid  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  should  be  used  for  washing 
the  plates;  sometimes  alcohol,  or  even  Hcids.  may  be  neces.sary  to 
remove  material  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  moulds,  but  never  should 
a  sharp  instrument  be  used  in  the  perforations  or  on  the  pegs,  as  the 
smooth  surfaces  are  likely  to  be  scratched  thereby.  After  the  plates 
have  l>een  carefully  cleansed  and  rinsed  with  cold  water  they  should 
be  dried  with  a  soft  towel,  the  water  remaining  between  the  pegs 
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being  readily  shaken  out;  when  dry,  the  perforated  plate  should  be 
placed  in  proper  position  on  the  peg-plate,  and  the  whole  laid  aside 
on  a  level,  solid,  surface,  away  from  heat. 

Method  of  Moulding  Tablet  Triturates. — When  a  properly  dampened 
powder  mixture  has  been  prepared,  the  perforated  plate  is  placed 
upon  a  level  surface,  preferably  a  thick  glass  plate,  and,  by  means  of  a 
horn  spatula  of  the  shape  shown  in  P^ig.  279,  the  mass  is  forced  into 
the  holes  so  as  to  fill  these  completely,  any  excess  of  material  being 
removed  with  the  spatula;  the  plate  is  then  reversed  and  if  necessary 
more  of  the  mass  is  forced  into  the  holes  until  they  are  completely 
filled  and  both  sides  present  a  smooth,  solid  surface.  The  operation  is 
best  explained  as  follows:  The  operator  grasps  the  spatula  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  forefinger  rests  on  the  flat  surface  near  the  acute  angle 
of  the  diagonal  edge,  i^ith  the  middle  finger  resting  near  the  obtuse 
angle  of  the  same  edge;  the  thumb  rests  against  the  long  side,  and  the 
third  and  little  fingers  against  and  slightly  around  the  short  side  of 
the  spatula.  The  mass  having  been  placed  on  the  mould  under  the 
spatula,  the  latter  is  drawn  with  pressure  over  the  mould  diagonally 
toward  the  operator.    After  the  recjuired  number  of  holes  have  been 


Fio.  279. — Horn  spatula. 

filled,  the  upper  plate  is  carefully  brought  down  over  the  lower  one  i^ith 
the  marks  or  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  two  corresponding,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  guide  pins  the  pegs  are  pressed  into  the  corresponding 
holes  and  the  tablets  thus  forced  out,  remaining  on  the  ends  of  the 
pegs;  after  a  few  moments  they  may  l)e  removed,  either  by  inclining 
and  tapping  the  [)late  or  by  carefully  brushing  them  into  a  suitable 
receptacle,  preferably  a  bolting-cloth  sieve.  The  tablets  should 
then  \ye  dried  either  by  exposure  to  the  ordinary  rcnmi  temperature, 
protecting  them  from  dust,  in  closets  supplied  with  circulating  warm 
air,  or  in  small  quantities  on  a  perforated  tray  near  a  stove  or  register, 
as  the  nature  of  the  medicinal  ingredients  may  pennit.  By  means  of 
hanl  rublH*r  moulds  holding  10()  tablets  each,  exptTienced  operators 
average  from  (>()()()  to  «S(XX)  tablet  triturates  per  hour,  unless  the  material 
be  esix^cially  difficult  to  manipulate. 

The  weight  of  different  kinds  of  tablet  triturates  made  with  moulds 
of  the  standani  size  mentioned  alwve  will  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  density  of  the  mass  being  manipulated.  Thus  tablets  containing 
}  grain  of  morphine  sulphate  each,  will  weigh  about  1.2  grains;  tablets 
containing  J  grain  of  calomel  will  weigh  about  1.4  grains;  and  tablets 
containing  1  grain  of  calomel  will  weigh  from  1.9  to  2  grains  each; 
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while  the  size  of  all  of  these  tablets  will  be  the  same.  The  weight  of  the 
tablets  will  also  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  pressure  upon  the 
spatula  exerted  by  each  individual  operator  during  the  process  of 
moulding,  which  varies  with  nearly  every  person,  and  hence  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments  operators  are  kept  at  work  on  certain 
lines  of  tablet  triturates  with  which  they  have  become  familiar  so  as 
to  insure  uniformity  in  weight.  The  weight  of  a  certain  tablet  having 
been  ascertained,  a  memorandum  should  be  made  of  the  details 
regarding  combination,  diluent,  and  excipient,  for  future  reference. 

Every  formula  for  new  tablet  triturates  must  be  determined 
tentatively  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  sugar  of  milk 
or  other  diluent  required.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  weigh  off  enough 
of  the  active  ingredients  to  make  a  given  number  of  tablets  (say  25 
or  50) ;  mix  this  with  a  quantity  of  diluent  known  to  be  insufficient, 
moisten  with  the  necessary  excipient,  and  press  the  mass  into  the 
holes  of  the  plate  intended  to  be  used.  Then  moisten  more  of  the 
same  diluent  with  the  excipient,  and  with  this  paste  fill  the  holes 
remaining  unfilled  from  the  first  operation;  smooth  off  both  sides  of 
the  tablets,  place  on  the  ejecting  pegs  and  force  the  tablets  out. 
For  larger  operations  the  tablets  should  then  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
weighed,  the  weight  of  the  dry  tablets  less  the  weight  of  active 
ingredients  used  representing  the  weight  of  the  diluent  required  to 
make  the  given  number  of  tablets.  In  small  operations,  particularly 
those  of  the  dispensing  counter,  the  drying  may  be  omitted,  and, 
instead,  an  extra  number  of  tablets  (4  or  5)  made  out  of  the  plain 
diluent,  added  to  the  number  first  obtained,  before  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar;  this  extra  material  is  necessary  because 
the  first  tablets,  when  worked  up  again  in  the  mortar,  generally  form  a 
more  compact  mass,  and  hence  would  prove  insufficient  for  refilling 
the  required  number  of  perforations.  The  porous  nature  of  most 
tablet  triturates  and  the  very  fine  state  of  division  of  the  ingredients 
render  it  essential  that  the  tablets  be  carefully  kept  in  dry,  tightly 
stoppered  amber-colored  vials,  which  protect  them  perfectly  against 
the  air,  moisture,  and  the  effects  of  the  light.  They  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool  and  dry  place.  Small  amber-colored  homoeopathic  vials  are 
likewise  the  best  receptacles  for  dispensing  these  tablets.  Tablet 
triturates  containing  substances  readily  affected  by  air  or  light  are 
often  ma<le  into  compressed  lenticular-shaped  disks  and  subsequently 
coated  with  sugar  or  chocolate. 

The  automatic  tablet  triturate  machine  (see  Fig.  280)  made  by 
the  Arthur  Colton  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  very  ingem'ous  device, 
and,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  company,  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  large  manufacturing  establishments.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  prcxlucing  a  million  tablet  triturates  per  day  with  the  aid  of  but  one 
operator.  The  prepared  material  having  been  placed  in  the  hopper, 
passes  through  the  funnel  of  the  hopper  to  a  feed  plate  below,  in  which 
are  four  holes  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.    One 
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hole  is  (iiletl  at  h  time  and  then  passes  around  to  the  mould  plate;  when 
in  jjosition  the  weighte<i  pressure  foot  ctttnes  down  and  a  sjireader 
iji  the  sole  of  the  foot  forces  the  material  evenly  and  smtmthly  into  the 
cavities  of  the  lower  plate,  which  then  passes  on  to  the  next  position, 
where  it  registers  with  a  set  of  punches  which  eject  the  tablets  onto 
a  glass  plate  inlaid  in  the  l>et!  of  the  niaehine,  from  which  they  are 
pnslied  mechanically  to  a  chute  leading  to  a  tray. 


Tablet  Saturittea. — Tablet  saturates  differ  from  tablet  triturates  i 
only  in  the  rmunier  of  inlnxlucing  the  medicinal  agents. .  'ITiey  an  J 
made  by  first  preparing  plain  sugar  of  milk  tablets,  in  the  mouldjl  I 
already  descrilieil,  ami  having  placed  the  tfllilets.  when  dry,  on  a  glass  J 
plate,  the  desired  quantity  of  tincture.  fluidcxtra<rt.  or  solution  is  J 
(Iroppe^l  upon  each  tablet  individually  from  a  pijx-tte.  A  glass  cover  I 
is  then  place<l  over  the  tablets  and  the  fluid  allowetl  to  saturate  them  \ 
uniformly,  after  which  they  arc  dried,  in  a  current  of  warm  air. 

H7pod«tmi6  TabletB.— [l,\|KNlerniic  tulilrts  are  simply  tablet  I 
triturates  inU-nded  for  the  convenient  preparation  of  sohitions  for  I 
sulx-utaneous  injectiim.  Since  they  contain  definite  quantities  of  the  J 
active  agents,  they  are   admirably  adapted   for  phj-sicians'  ui 
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the  bedside,  and  are  very  extensively  employed.  As  a  rule  pure 
sugar  of  milk  or  pure  cane  sugar  is  used  as  the  vehicle,  although 
sodium  sulphate  has  also  been  employed  by  some  manufacturers. 
They  are  made  in  the  hard  rubber  moulds  already  described,  the 
perforations  being  usually  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  iV  or  §  inch  in 
depth.  Thb  prwluces  a  tablet  that  can  readily  he  dropped  into  the 
barrel  of  a  hj'podermic  syringe,  in  which  it  is  quickly  dissolved  upon 
addition  of  10  or  15  minims  of  water  and  subsequent  agitation. 

Ampols.' — While  hypodermic  tablets  are  very  extensively  used  in 
this  country,  sterilized  solutions  put  up  in  small  glass  vessels  called 
ampuls  seem  to  be  preferred  in  Europe,  and  have  also  been  intro- 
duced into  hospitals  and  private  practice  here.  A  brief  description 
of  these  ampuls  and  the  method  of  filling  them  is  deemed  appropriate 
at  this  point,  especially  since  several  American  firms  are  now  piitting 
them  on  the  market. 


Fto.  2S1.— Ampuls. 

The  word  ampul  is  derived  from  the  French  amjMmU,  and  this 
from  the  Latin  amimla,  meaning  a  vase  or  flask.  The  name  b  applied 
to  sealed  glass  vessels  of  vaning  capacity  from  J  milliliter  (or  cubic 
centimeter)  to  a  liter,  the  latter  being  designed  for  large  quantities 
of  saline  solution  intended  for  intravenous  injection.  The  form  of 
ampuls  varies  a,s  widely  as  the  capacity,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  281, 
282,  and  2S3.  In  this  country  and  in  Germany  the  bottle-shaped 
ampul  is  preferred,  while  the  simple  tube  sealed  at  both  ends  is  more 
popular  in  France  and  Italy. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  soluble  alkali  in  ordinary'  glass  and  its 
effect  on  certain  solutions,  especially  of  alkaloidal  salts,  neutral  glass, 
such  as  Jena  Normal  16  III,  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of 
ampuls,  especially'  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  solutions  sensitive  to  alkali. 
For  solutions  liable  to  l)e  affected  by  light,  such  as  those  of  apomorphine 
hydrochloride,  of  ferric  salts,  of  the  salts  of  ph\sostigmine,  etc., 
amber-colored   ampuls   should   always   be   used. 


•tsi. 
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Ampuls  may  be  filled  by  gravity  flow,  by  pressure,  or  by  vacuum 
suction.  For  small  operations,  the  gravity  flow  or  the  pressure  method 
is  preferable,  by  means  of  which  one  ampul  b  filled  at  a  time;  either 
method  is  well  adapted  for  dispensing  work.  The  liquid  may  be  intro- 
duced from  a  glass  pipette  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  of  such  length 
as  to  be  readily  inserted  into  the  ampul,  or  a  burette  may  be  provided 
by  suitable  means  with  an  aspirating  needle  or  a  capillary  tube, 


(>mi} 


Fia.  282.— Ampub. 


and  the  flow  of  the  liquid  then  regulated  through  the  stop^nck  of  the 
burette;  the  latter  method  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  and 
expeditious.  Finally  the  tips  of  the  ampuls  are  sealed  by  fusing  in 
the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner. 

In  large  manufacturing  establishments  where  hundreds  of  ampuls 
are  to  be  filled  simultaneously  the  vacuimi  process  is  usually  employed 
as  follows:  The  ampuls  having  been  placed  neck  downward  in  the 
solution  contained  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
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apparatus,  such  as  a  vacuum  desiccator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  284,  No.  1; 
ui«>n  applying  the  vacuum,  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  ampuls,  and  upon 
its  release  the  solution  i-s  forced  into  the  ampuls  to  take  the  place  of  the 
exhauster)  air,  a.s  shown  in  Fig.  2S1,  No.  2,  the  ampuls  \te'nig  incom- 
pletely filled,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  iMrttles,  siiic-e  only  a  partial  \-acuum  is 
used.  The  ainjuils  are  now  reversed,  and  the  \'acuinn  is  reapplied, 
whereby  the  liquid  is  drawn  out  of  the  capiliarj'  necks,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  281,  No.  '-i,  after  which  they  are  ready  fur  sealing. 
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Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  complete 
sterilization  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  ampuls;  some  manufacturers 
filter  the  solution  through  sterile  porcelain  filters  and  carefully  examine 
the  filtrate  before  it  is  filled  into  ampuls,  while  others  sterilize  the 


Fio-  284. — Showing  Ibe  vacuum  method  of  fiUinR  anipuls. 

filled  and  sealed  ampuls  in  a  steam  sterilizer;  as  already  explained 

on  page  140,  some  drups  are  liable  to  decomposition  by  exposure  to 

the  temperature  ot  boiling  water,  and   in  such  cases  intermittent 

sterihzation  at  60°  C  (140°  F.)  for  one-half  hour  at  intervals  of  24 

hours  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days  must  be  resorted  to.    The 

addition   of   \    per  cent. 

of  phenol  has  also  been 

recommended,  which 

would  prevent  the  Rexmi- 

mttion  of  spores  left  in  the 

solution,    and   does    not 

seem  to  l>e  objectionable  ^   , 

from  a  therapeutic  point  ' " 

of  view. 

In  Fig-  285  is  sho> 
dropper  ampul  capable  of 
holdiu);  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  chloroform;  it  was  introduced  by  Parke, 
Davis  &L  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  use  in  producing  anestliesia.  The 
well  known  tubes  filled  with  concentrated  nitrous  ether  or  with  ethyl 
chloride  (kelene)  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  special  forms  of  ampuU. 


Flo.  S85.~~ Dropper  smpul  tor  dispenSDB  chlonrfonn. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POWDERS. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  pulverization,  in 
the  chapter  on  Mechanical  Subdivision  of  Drugs,  there  remains  yet 
to  be  considered  the  administration  of  medicines  in  powder  form, 
which,  presenting  certain  advantages,  is  still  largely  employed  by 
physicians.  The  powder  form  is  a  most  convenient  method  of  giving 
medicines  in  the  case  of  verj'  young  children  and  persons  who  are 
unable  to  swallow  pills,  as  well  as  where  the  fluid  form  is  unavailable 
for  any  reason.  It  is  true,  many  substances  are  not  suited  for  ad- 
ministration in  powder  form,  particularly  bulky  vegetable  powders, 
deliquescent  salts,  and  such  as  contain  large  quantities  of  water  of 
crystalltzatioD,  as  sodium  phosphate  or  sulphate,  etc. ;  but  while  the 
fluid  form  of  medicine  is  probably  to  be 
preferred  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  bitter 
or  nauseous  tasteof  some  substances  becomes 
more  marked  in  solution  than  in  the  dry 
state.  Among  the  substances  best  adapted 
for  dispensing  in  powder  form  are  Insoluble 
chemicals,  such  as  calomel,  bismuth  salts, 
mercury  with  chalk,  some  salts  of  the  alka- 
loids, and  vegetable  drugs  given  in  small 
doses,  such  as  ipecac,  opium,  and  catechu. 
Physicians  frequently  direct  their  patients  to 
dissolveormixthepowderinwater.andinsuch 
cases  the  powder  form  is  preferred  on  account 
of  convenience  or  for  reasons  of  econrany. 
Powders,  as  a  rule,  are  composed  of  two  or  more  substances;  to 
insure  an  intimate  and  uniform  mixture  they  must  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  preferably  made  of  porcelain,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  286, 
this  style  presenting  a  sufficient  broad  surface  at  the  base,  while  its 
curved  sides  prevent  the  ejection  of  material  during  trituration.  It  is 
a.ssumed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  individual  ingredients  are 
already  in  the  state  of  very  fine  powder,  and  therefore  only  require 
thorough  mixing,  which  is  l>est  accomplished  by  trituration  with  light 
pressure  onl>-,  so  as  to  avoid  caking  and  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the 
mortar;  the  contents  of  the  vessel  should  also  occasionally  be  scraped 
from  tlic  pestle  mid  sides  of  the  mortar  if  neces.sary,  as  this  aids  more 
[)erf('ct  julniixture.  \Vhcnever  substnntres  which  are  themselves  in 
a  coarst'ly  powdcri'il  or  granular  condition  are  ordered  in  a  powdered 
mixtun-,  tlK'>'  nuist  bo  n-duccd  to  a  very  fine  powder  by  tlwinselves, 
no  uttciiipt  ix-itig  made  to  reduce  them  hi  the  mixture. 
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A  few  general  rules  will  serve  for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
mixed  powders.  Whenever  sugar  is  one  of  the  ingredients  it  should 
be  of  the  kind  known  as  bolted  or  lozenge  sugar.  When  small  quantities 
of  potent  or  other  substances  are  to  be  dispensed  in  powders,  they 
should  first  be  well  triturated  with  a  portion  of  the  diluent,  and  finally 
incorporated  with  the  remainder  of  the  more  bulky  powders;  or,  if 
no  diluent  has  been  ordered,  they  should  be  triturated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  of  milk,  to  insure  their  more  uniform  distribution 
in  the  mixture.  The  proper  plan  is  to  place  about  5  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk  in  the  mortar,  add  the  active  ingredient,  and  then  triturate 
thoroughly,  as,  by  this  means,  more  accurate  subdivision  is  effected, 
and  none  of  the  active  material  is  likely  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
mortar.  Soft  extracts  and  essential  oils  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Whenever  physicians  prescribe  quantities  which  cannot  be  weighed 
conveniently,  such  as  J,  Y?r»  A">  or  -^^  of  a  grain,  and  metric  weights 
less  than  10  milligrams,  the  plan  of  preparing  a  dilution  of  the  sub- 
stance with  sugar  of  milk,  by  trituration,  in  such  proportions  that  a 
weighable  amount  of  the  mixture  shall  represent  the  desired  quantity 
of  active  ingredient,  as  indicated  on  page  394,  should  invariably  be 
followed,  as  by  this  method  accuracy  of  division  is  best  obtained. 

Certain  substances  of  a  crystalline  structure — notably  also  those 
of  a  resinous  character — have  a  tendency  to  become  electrical  by 
friction,  particularly  if  pressure  be  employed;  such  bodies  are  said 
to  be  idioelectric,  and  must  be  triturated  lightly,  or,  if  pressure  is 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  fine  powder,  they  must  be  sprinkled 
with  a  little  alcohol,  whereby  the  trouble  is  obviated,  or  the  powder, 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  is  prone  to  fly 
off  in  all  directions  if  scraped  with  a  spatula,  must  be  set  aside  for 
awhile  until  the  electric  condition  has  disappeared.  To  this  class 
belong  common  pine  rosin,  and  the  resins  of  guaiacum,  jalap,  and 
scammony .  also  quinine  alkaloid,  acetanilid,  salol,  phenacetin,  and  others. 
The  removal  of  these  in  fine  powder  form  from  the  mortar  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  unless  previously  slightly  dampened. 

When  substances  which  differ  materially  in  specific  gravity  are  to 
be  mixe<l  in  ixnvder  form — as,  for  instance,  bismuth  subnitrate  with 
magnesia,  scMliuni  bicarbonate  with  charcoal,  or  zinc  oxide  with  lyco- 
podium — the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  heavy  substance  in  the  mortar 
and  incorporate  the  lighter  body  gradually  by  adding  small  portions 
at  a  time.  Calcined  magnesia  and  charcoal  are  also  more  readily 
mixed  if  the  charcoal  \ye  gradually  adde<l  to  the  magnesia  with  very 
light  trituration;  only  in  this  manner  can  a  powder  of  uniform  appear- 
ance be  obtained.  Whenever  large  quantities  of  these  powders  are 
to  l)e  mixed,  jHTfect  blending  may  be  achieved  by  shaking  them 
together  in  a  iM)ttlc  for  some  time,  and  then  passing  the  mixture 
pepeate<lly  through  a  bolting-cloth  sieve. 

Since  some  substances  when  triturated  together  cause  chemical 
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decomposition,  attended  in  a  few  eases  also  with  explosion,  consider- 
able care  must  be  observed  in  mixing  them;  the  offending  ingredient 
should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  itself,  and  then  cautiously  mixed 
on  paper  with  the  other  powders.  Such  conditions  arise  when  potas- 
sium chlorate  or  permanganate  is  to  be  mixed  with  organic  substances, 
as  sugar,  starch,  tannin,  gum  arabic,  and  also  sulphur  and  sulphides, 
or  when  lead  acetate  and  zinc  sulphate  or  borax  and  alum  are  triturated 
together. 

Powders,  whether  simple  or  compound,  intended  for  external 
application,  by  dusting  or  insufflation,  must  be  passed  through  a  fine 
bolting-cloth  sieve.  No.  120-No.  150,  and  should  not  then  be  tritu- 
rated again  before  they  are  dispensed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  medicines  prescribed  in  powder  form  are 
dispensed  in  divided  doses;  although  absolutely  accurate  division 
can  only  be  obtained  by  weighing,  this  plan  is  rarely  followed  since, 
practice  will  soon  enable  one  to  omit  this  tedious  method.  Usually 
the  operator  divides  the  mixed  powder  by  the  eye,  either  directly  on 
the  powder  papers  or  by  shaping  the  powder  into  a  rectangle  on  a 
graduated  tile,  and  dividing  this  into  the  requisite  number  of  parts; 
an  experienced  dispenser  is  able  to  make  quite  accurate  division 
from  the  mortar  direct  to  the  paper. 

A  convenient  device  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  entrust  division 
of  powders  to  the  eye  is  the  Diamond  powder  divider.  This  consists 
of  a  nickel-plated  shallow  metal  trough,  closed  at  one  end  and  graduated 
on  both  sides;  the  powder  having  been  introduced,  a  hard  rubber 
plug  is  inserted  at  the  open  end  and  pushed  up  to  the  graduation 
indicating  the  number  of  divisions  to  l)e  made.  After  levelling  the 
surface  of  the  powder  by  means  of  an  accompanying  flat  bar,  with 
handle  attac»he<l  exactly  fitting  into  the  trough,  the  rubber  plug  is 
removed  and  a  quantity  of  the  material,  ecjuivalent  to  one  dose,  as 
indicated  by  the  divisions  of  the  graduates!  sides,  is  transferred  to 
paper  by  the  aid  of  a  spatula  of  the  same  width  as  the  interior  of  the 
trough.  The  dimensions  of  the  trough  are  9  inches  in  length,  1  inch 
in  width,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

For  enclosing  the  divi<le<l  doses  of  powder,  either  well  calendered 
or  parclunent  paper  may  l)e  used;  the  latter  is  now  preferred  by 
many  pharmacists,  as  it  offers  at  the  same  time  protection  against  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  Even  those  who  use  glazwl  white  paper  will  find 
either  parchment  or  waxed  pajKT  necessary  for  volatile  or  hygroscopic 
substances.  Powder  paiK*rs  should  Ik*  folded  uniformly,  hence  it  will 
be  fouiul  advantageous  to  ke<»p  in  stcK'k  a  supply  of  the  various  siECs, 
alrc»ady  oreasinl.  This  is  readily  done  by  folding  the  paper  over  a 
pie<»e  of  stiff  metal  of  suitable  size,  with  rounde<l  edges  to  prevent 
cutting,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  narrow  margin,  about  J  inch  wide, 
is  ma<le  on  one  of  the  long  sides;  the  straight  (nlge  having  bwn  brought 
up  against  tlu*  crease  of  the  margin,  both  en<ls  are  fol<k*d  back  to 
about  tlie  (»enter  of  the  piece  of  metal  and  firmly  pressed  down  with  a 
horn  spatula.    The  two  sides  are  now  folded  over  the  edges  of  the 
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metal  plate  and  also  firmly  pressed,  after  which  the  creases  are  all 
opened  and  the  plate  is  removed.  Such  creased  powder  papers  not 
only  insure  absolute  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  but  have  also  been 
found  very  convenient  in  economizing  time  at  the  prescription  counter. 
Some  pharmacists  prefer  to  fold  each  paper  containing  tiie  powder 
over  a  powder  box  or  specially  constructed  adjustable  powder  folder. 
The  habit  of  flattening  the  powder  within  the  paper  by  pressing  it 
with  a  spatula  is  a  bad  one,  and  should  never  be  followed,  as  it  is 
likely  to  cause  the  powder  to  cake,  and  often  interferes  with  its  proper 
administration  in  liquids.  To  prevent  any  of  the  material  from  leaving 
the  paper,  one  of  sufficiently  large  size  should  be  used,  that  the  creases 
where  the  sides  have  been  folded  over  may  be  pressed  down  with  a 
spatula;  this  effectually  prevents  leakage. 

A  small  number  of  powders  in  papers  (two  or  three)  are  usually 
dispensed  in  an  envelope,  while  the  regular  oblong  powder  boxes  are 
used  for  larger  numbers.  WTien  not  divided  into  doses  the  powder 
is  dispensed  either  in  round  paper  boxes  (never  in  paper,  imless 
intended  for  use  at  one  time)  or  in  wide-mouth  bottles;  the  latter 
method  is  necessary  if  the  ingredients  attract  moisture  or  if  very 
volatile  substances  are  present,  and  will  also  be  found  convenient 
when  travelling.  When  bottles  are  used,  a  piece  of  glazed  paper 
should  be  inserted  between  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  cork,  to 
prevent  particles  of  the  latter  from  falling  into  the  powder. 

While,  as  a  rule,  medicines  in  powder  form  are  administered  to 
the  patient  either  dry  on  the  tongue,  or  in  solution,  or  admixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  physicians  frequently  direct  them  to  be 
enclosed  in  capsules  or  wafers,  with  the  view  to  disguise  the  taste. 
The  filling  of  definite  quantities  of  a  powder  into  capsules  is  rather 
troublesome,  on  account  of  the  small  orifice  of  the  latter;  and  to 
facilitate  the  operation  recourse  is  had  to  a  device  especially  designed 
for  that  purpose.  Small  blocks  of  hard  wood  are  provided  with  12  or 
24  sockets  of  such  depth  that  the  capsules,  when  plsiced  therein,  shall 
project  about  one-third  above  the  edge;  another  piece  of  wood,  with 
perforations  corresponding  to  the  sockets,  is  placed  over  the  lower 
block,  after  the  capsules  have  been  inserted,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  funnel  (of  hard  rubber  or  metal),  the  powder  is  transferred 
to  the  capsules  and  somewhat  compressed  with  a  plunger  exactly 
fitting  the  throat  of  the  funnel  and  the  capsule.  After  all  the  capsules 
have  been  filled  the  upi)er  perforated  block  is  removed  and  the  cover 
slipped  over  the  projecting  ends  of  each  capsule.  For  the  various  sijses 
of  capsules  different  blocks  and  funnels  are  required.  In  Figs.  287 
and  288  are  shown  the  blocks  and  a  suitable  funnel;  the  latter  has 
a  wide  rim  flattened  on  one  side  and  a  short  tul)e,  whereby  the  powder 
is  more  conveniently  fed  into  the  capsules. 

To  facilitate  the  filling  of  simple  and  compound  powders  into 
gelatin  capsules,  an  apparatus  known  as  Ihrig's  capsule-filler  was 
devised  in  1899,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  filling  can  be  done 
more  expeditiously  than  by  any  other  method  and  with  remarkable 
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accuracy  as  to  weight.  As  shown  in  Fig.  289,  the  apparatus  consists 
of  a  stationary  metal  base  with  a  square  polished  movable  plate  or  tablv 
having  perforations  for  holding  the  various  sizes  of  capsules,  and 
which  uan  l>e  rai.sed  or  lowered  by  inenns  a(  a  thumb-screw.  The 
perforations  are  arranged  in  fields  of  GO  for  each  Nos.  2,  'i,  4,  5,  aoA-^ 


Fio.  288.— THvoDpoTt'i 
Dul  and  plungm'  for  filliog  Mt>J 


00  gelatin  tapsulcs,  and  of  5lj  for  each  Nos.  1  and  0.  When  in  position 
for  filling,  the  lower  portion  of  the  cap.sules  should  rest  on  the  Imse 
and  the  upper  plate  Iw  raised  so  that  the  top  of  the  i-apsules  is  slightly 
below  the  surface  of  the  upper  plate.  A  metal  square  accompanying 
each  apparatus  h  next  plac«f  in  proper  position,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  st>  as  to  sejiarate  the  capsules  to  l)e  fille<i  from  perforations 


not  in  use.  and  the  powder  having  Iwen  distributed  with  a  spatula  fl 
cnmeUhair  pencil,  is  pressed  into  the  cajwiiles  by  means  of  a  metalU 
triple  piuich,  tw  shown  in  Fig.  290.     In  iinicr  to  enable  the  operato 
to  put  the  tops  on  the  ca[)sules,  the  upi>er  plate  is  lowered,  as  shown4 
in  Fig.  291,  when  the  cap  can  be  quickly  adjusted.     An  imiwrtantj 


point  in  filling  powders  into  gelatin  capsules  is  to  use  capsules  of  tlie 
proper  size  to  hold  the  required  quantity  of  powder  nicely,  and  this 


must  be  determined  tentatively.  Manufacturers  of  gelatin  capsules 
suggest  the  followinj;  guide  for  upproxintatc  capacity  of  empty  capsules, 
whieh  will  enable  pharntaclsts  to  make  a  suitable  selection  without 


much  trouble.  Ufariiin  in  mind,  however,  llial  tJie  capacity  varies 
acconling  to  the  degree  of  compression  exerted  in  filling: 
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Another  simple  apparatus  for  filling  powders  imiformly  into  gelt^an 
capsules,  and  well  adapted  f<ir  use  at  the  dispensing  counter,  is  shi)wn 
in  Figs.  292  and  293.'  It  consists  of  three  metal  plates,  each  having 
four  r«ws  of  perforations,  suitably  hinged  together  and  fastened  to  a 
metal  base  resting  on  a  W(K>den  block,  and  is  so  constructed  that  24 
capsules  of  either  of  the  four  sizes,  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  or  3.  can  be  BUed  at 
one  time. 


When  capsules  are  to  he  filled,  plate  1  is  raised,  the  sli<ling  catch 
on  the  front  of  the  apimratus  l>eing  moved  to  tlie  right  as  far  as 
po-ssihle,  so  as  to  keep  the  plate  rigid,  and  the  particular  size  of  capsules 
required  is  placed  in  plate  2,  as  aliown  in  Fig.  293,  with  tlie  tops  of  the 
capsules  upwanl.  Plate  1  is  then  lowered  and  fjistemil  to  plate  2  by 
means  of  the  han<lle  attached  to  the  latter,  as  shown  in  I''ig.  294. 

The  two  plates  are  now  raised  while  holding  the  lever  5  with  t  he  right 
blind,  whereby  the  tops  of  the  capsules  are  removed,  and  then  moving 


the  lever  hack  to  its  original  position,  causes  the  capsules  in  plate  3 
til  drop  and  rest  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus. 


The  Riling  bi«  is  then  placed  in  position  on  plate  3.  as  aho«-n  in 
Fig.  292,  by  inserting  tlie  stiiiare-iihoiildered  pin  on  the  bottom  of  the  - 


box  in  the  slot  on  the  left  of  the  plate  and  the  round  pin  in  the  hole  0 
the  right  of  the  plate,  and  held  firmly  l>y  menus  of  a  small  lever.    Th^ 
pow<ler  having  been  put  into  the  filling  bus,  is  pushed  into  the  holes 
and  down  into  the  capsules  with  the  square  rubber  tip  attached  to  the! 
roller  shown  in  Fig.  292;  if  all  the  powder  cannot  l>e  pushed  into  the  i 
cai>sules,  the  balance  is  rfilled  in  by  means  of  the  roller  and  the  contents 
of  tlie  holes  are  pushetl  out  with   pegs  corresponding  to  the  holes 
in  the  filling  box. 

The  filling  box  is  now  removeil,  the  sliding  catch  on  the  front  of  the 
a]>pnratus  released  by  moving  it  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible,  and  plates  1 
I  ati<l  2  lowered  together,  when  by  a  sharp  downward  pressure  with  J 
both  hands  on  plate  1,  as  shown  m  Fig.  295,  the  tops  of  the  capsules  J 


are  rtplaccil.  If  plates  I  and  2  are  then  raised  together,  the  capsules 
can  tie  easily  reniove<l  by  gently  tapping  the  e\p»)sed  ends  with  a 
nibl»er-tipped  mallet. 

Two  filling  boxes  are  supplied  with  the  apparatus,  one  for  Xo.  0  *| 
oiul  No.  1  capsules  and  the  other  for  No.  2  and  No.  3  capsules. 

The  use  of  wafers  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  Jo  this  country  t 
Europe,  but  they  are.  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  capsules:  lest 
conij)n'ssion  of  the  material  is  necessary,  and  the  envelope,  made  of 
rice  fl<iur.  is  mope  rcadilj'  disintegrated  in  the  stomach.  Sotnetiines 
small  square  or  circ'ular  she<'t.t  of  wafer  paper  are  onlered,  and  the 
patient  is  directed  to  enclose  each  dose  as  wanted:  this  is  done  by  , 
'  dipping  the  wafer  into  cold  water,  whereby  it  is  rendered  flaccid;  itj| 
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is  then  laid  over  a  Hpoon,  the  powder  placed  in  the  center,  and,  the 
edges  having  been  folded  over,  it  is  swallowed  with  a  draught  of  water. 
The  small  round  wafers  known  as  cachets  are  intended  to  be  filled 
and  sealed  by  pharmacists.  Various  appliances  have  been  proposed, 
of  which  that  extensively  used  in  Europe  in  connection  with  Mohr- 


stadt's  cachets  is  decidedly  the  most  desirable,  as  it  is  simple  in  con- 
struction and  quickly  operated;  the  device  is  sold  in  this  country  by 
J.  M.  Grosvenor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  as  the  "  Konseal"  filling  and  closing 
apparatus,  and  is  fully  illustrated  and  described  further  on.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  konseal"  in  place  of  cachets  or  wafers  does  not  strike 
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Fio.  397. — The  "Konaeal"  filling  uid  closing  apparatus. 


one  as  parttouliirly  appropriate,  and  is  to  be  regretted.  The  "  konseals," 
or  cachets,  arc  ciiricavc  disks  made  of  rice  flour  and  water;  they  are 
of  «in\'eiiicnt  form,  iR'rfectl.v  digestible,  keep  j)ennanently  for  years, 
and  are  prepared  in  six  sizes,  shown  in  Fig.  2%,  varying  in  capacity 
from  I  to  10  or  2(1  grains  of  dry  jiowder. 
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The  "Konseal"  filling  and  closing  apparatus  consists  of  thl 
nickeiled  plates  suitably  hinged  (see  Vig.  297) ;  the  center  plate  B  ift J 
provided  with  S6  concave  depressions,  to  suit  the  different  sizes  off 
wafers,  and  the  two  other  plates  (.1  and  C)  are  perforated  in  a  manner  l 
to  correspond  exactlj'  to  the  depressions  in  11.    The  wafers  are  first  J 


pressed  into  the  spaces  of  A  and  IS  adapte<]  for  the  particular  ^zeJ 
seletted;  one  of  the  short  funnels  accompanying  the  apparatus  having  ' 
been  inserted  into  the  proper  |)erforation  of  plate  (\  the  latter  is 
folded  over  on  to  plate  B,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29N.  The  powders  are 
next  poured  into  the  wafers,  as  shown  in  Fig,  299,  and,  if  necessary, 
owing  to  large  bulk,  are  slightl.s'  compressed  with  the  thinible  furnished 
for  the  purpose;  small  quantities  of  the  powder  can  Ije  convenientty  J 


f«l  into  the  wafers  without   the  use  of  funnel  or  thimble.     When  ' 
tlie  reiiuired  nunil>er  of  wafers  has  \>ecn  Hlled  plate  ('  is  1iirne<l  Imck 
from  plate  B,  and  the  daniiR-ning  ndler  (not  too  wct)  [Hissi-d  over  the 
wafers  in  plate  .1 ,  as  shown  in  ["ig.  :i(KI,  wlicreb>-  the  edges  of  tlie  wafers 
ore  sufficiently  moistened  to  cause  tliem  to  miherc  closely  to  the  othsJ 
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wafers  when  plate  A  is  closed  down  over  plate  B  with  a  little  pressure. 
Finally,  on  opening  the  apparatus,  the  sealed  wafers  will  be  found 
adhering  to  plate  A,  and  can  be  easily  pushed  out  by  the  fingers  or 
with  the  thimbles. 

When  powders  are  to  be  dispensed  in  wafers  it  will,  of  course, 
be  necessarj-  first  to  make  the  required  number  of  divisions  on  paper, 


either  by  weighing  or  measuring  with  the  eye;  in  Europe  a  graduated 
glass  tube  with  hard  rubber  piston  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Pharmacopa'ia  furnishes  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  7 
compound  p<»wders,  but  directs  the  divbion  into  doses  in  only  1  case. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  powders  and  their  composition: 

Compound  Powders  of  the  TJ.  S.  PnARUACOPfEU. 


Pulvis  Arom&ticus      Aromatic  Powder 


(Compound  ICffervpsc- 
iriK  Powder  (Sciil- 
litz  Powder)    .      . 


SaigOD  Cinnamon  35.0  G 
CinKer  .  ,  .  35.0 
Cardamom  Bood  (de- 
prived of  |)criearp)  15.0 
Nutmen  15.0 
Prepared  Chalk  ,  30  0 
Acacia  ...  20.0 
Sugar  .  .  .  ,  mo 
Sodium  BicarlH>nat«  2.5 
Potassium  and 

Sodium  Tartrate  7.5 

Tartaric  Acid  2. 166  + 
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Latin  name. 


Pulvifl  GlycyrrhizsB  f 
Compoeitus       .    \ 


Engliflh  name. 


Compound  Powder  of 
Licorice 


•  • 


Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  I 
et  Opii    .      .      .    ' 

Pulvis  JulapsD  Com- 
positus       (Pulvifl  > 
rurgans)  .    J 

Pulvis    Rhei    Com- 
poeitus   . 


Powder  of  Ipecac  and 
Opium  (Dover's 
Powder) 

Compound  Powder  of 
Jalap    .... 


Compodtioa. 

Senna  ....  ISO.O 

Glycvrrhiza    .      .  236.0 

Washed  Sulphur  .  80.0 

Oil  of  Fennel  .      .  4.0 

Sugar  ....  500.0 

Ipecac       .      .     .  10.0 

(Jpium       ...  10.0 

Sugar  of  Milk  80.0 

Jalap    ....       35.0 
Potassium Bitartrate  65.0 


Gms. 

4< 


Com-  r 


C:ompound  Powder  of  J  Si^^l' 
piI.a.o..K  i  Magnesia 

•     •     [  Gmger 


Rhubarb 


25.0 
65.0 
10.0 


u 
u 
« 
« 

M 

U 
« 

« 
<4 
ti 


The  Natitmal  Formulary  recommends  tlie  preparation  of  14  mixed 
powders,  as  shown  below: 

I^tin  nanie.  English  name.  Composition. 

Pulvis  Acetanilidi  ( 'om-  f  Com|>ound      Ace-  \  Contains  acetanilid,  caffein  and  so- 

positus   .      .      .      .    j     tanilid  Powder    \      dium  l)icarlx)nate. 
Pulvis   Aloes   et   Can-  i  Powder    of   Aloes  \  Contains  aloes  and  canclla.     It  is 

'  '^      "  popularly  called  Hiera  Picra. 


ells 
Pulvis  Antimonialis 


\      and  Canella    . 
Antimonial    Pow- ' 


Contains  antimony  oxide  and  pre- 
cipitated calcium  phosphate. 


der         (James' 
Powder) 

Contains  salicylic  acid,  phenol  (car- 
lx)Hc  acid),  eucalyptol,  menthol, 
thymol,  zinc  sulphate,  and  boric 
acid.  It  is  also  known  as  Pulvis 
Antisepticus  Solubilis. 
Pulvis  Aromaticus  Ru-  f  Rubefacient  Spice  '\^  Contains  saigon  cinnamon,  cloves, 
bcfaciens      .      .      .    \      Powder 


Pulvis  Antisepticus 


{Soluble  Antiseptic 
Powder 


Pulvis  Cretffi  Aromati-  f  Aromatic 
cus \      Powder 

Aromatic 


/      ginger,  and  ciipsicum. 
Chalk  f  ^^^^'^  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves, 
<      cardamom,    prepared   clmlk, 
[     sugar. 


an< 


Pulvis  (^rctaj  Aromati- 
cus cum  Opii 

Pulvis    Oambir    (^om- ' 
positus    (Pulvis   Ca- 
techu Compositus) 

Pulvis      Hydrargyri 
Chloridi      Mitis     et  • 
Jalapa;    .... 


Powder 
Opium 


Chalk 
with 


Contains  I>esidc8  the  ingredients  of 
the  previous  powder  2J  per  cent, 
of  opium. 


Compound  Pow-  \  Contains  gambir,  kino,  krameria, 
der  of  Gambir    /      Saigon  cmnanion,  and  nutmeg. 

Powder  of  MM  [  C°nt«'?«,  mild  chloride  of  memury 
/"m  .-;,i„„f  x-i—  J  an"  laliip.  This  iH>w<lcr  is  some- 
(hlorideofMer-/      time;!   calle<l   for   l.y   the  simple 

name  Calomel  and  Jalap. 


I^ulvis    Myrica;    Com-  f  Compound    Pow- 
IKMitus  .      .      .      .    \ 


cury  and  Jalap 

Pulvis    Kino    et    Opii  f  ^^le^of  "Kimfaml  1  ^o"^*^»"«  ^"^9'  cinnamon,  and  5  per 
ComiK>situ«  .    '       Onium  ^'^^'  ^^  "pi"»»- 

Contains    bark    of    bay  berry   root, 

ginger,     capsicuin,     and     cloves. 

der  of  BaylK»rry  j      Thi.s  powder  is  popularly  known 

as  (\)miK).sition. 

„  ,   .  „  L'        ( r^  1     i> f  Contains    pancreatin    and    sodium 

Pulvis        Panrrcaticus  f  Coin,>ound     Pan-        i^jc^rixmate.     It  is  also  known  an 
(.oin,H«<itu8       .      .    \      creatic  Powder)  I      i>e„t„„izinK  Powder. 

'  Anwated    Powder)  ContaiiLs  rhubarb,   heavy    calcine<l 
of  Rhubarb  and 
Magnesia  (Com- 
pound       Anise 
Powder) 
*  Compound     Pow- ' 

Sro.''\saHcS  1  ^'l"lt*I!r^  ^''*'^'  *^"°  ^^'^ 

ated  Powder  of 

Talc)    .     .     . 


Pulvis    Rhei    et 
nesiu'  AnLs^itus 


Man- . 


l^llvw  Talci  ( 'omiKwi-  ^ 
tus 


inagm^ia.  and  anethol;  the  anethol 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  which  is  Hul)se(piently 
dissipated  during  the  trituration. 
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SPECIAL  RKMAllKS. 


In  the  case  of  compound  chalk  powder  and  compound  jalap  powder, 
the  ingredients  being  already  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  simple  ad- 
mixture with  light  trituration  is  necessary. 

PolYis  Acetanilidi  Compositos  (Compound  AcetanUid  Powder). — ^This 
preparation,  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  the 
National  Formuhry,  contains  70  per  cent,  of  acetanilid,  10  per  cent, 
of  caffeine,  and  20  per  cent,  of  sodium  bicarbonate. 

Polyis  Aromaticus  (Aromatic  Powder), — Cardamom  seed  deprived 
of  the  pericarp  is  directed,  because  the  latter  is  inert  and  cannot  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder;  the  crushed  seed  and  freshly  grated  nutmeg 
can  readily  be  brought  to  a  state  of  fine  powder  by  trituration  with 
about  one-half  of  the  cinnamon,  using  at  the  same  time  slight  pressure. 

Polyis  Effenrescens  Compositos  (Sddlitz  Powder), — ^The  so-called 
"Seidlitz  Mixture'*  of  commerce  is  not  always  of  the  composition 
prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia;  hence  it  is  better  to  make  it,  as 
wanted,  by  mixing  1  part  of  sodium  bicarbonate  with  3  parts  of  Rochelle 
Salt.  The  alkaline  mixture  is  usually  put  up  in  blue  papers  and  the 
acid  powder  in  white  paper.  The  small  wooden  measures  intended 
for  rapid  division  of  the  powders  are,  as  a  rule,  not  uniform;  more- 
over, the  quantity  of  material  that  can  be  compressed  into  these 
measures  varies  considerably  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
which  renders  them  unreliable;  hence  the  prescribed  quantities  should 
be  weighed  for  each  paper,  being  10  Gms.  (155  grains)  of  Seidlitz 
Mixture  and  2.1(>6+  Gms.  (33.5  grains)  of  tartaric  acid.  The  powders 
should  be  protected  against  dampness,  and  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  dispense  the  tartaric  acid  in  parchment  paper. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  weight  of  the  alkaline  mixture 
in  the  blue  paper  shall  not  be  less  than  9.5  Gms.,  nor  more  than  10.5 
Gms.,  and  that  upon  assay  of  the  mixture,  it  shall  be  shown  to  contain 
not  less  than  23  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  27  per  cent.,  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  not  les^  than  73  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  78  per  cent., 
of  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate. 

Polyis  Glycyrrhizfld  Compositus  (Compound  Licorice  Powder), — By 
triturating  the  oil  of  fennel  with  a  part  of  the  sugar,  before  adding  the 
other  ingredients,  its  distribution  in  the  powder  is  greatly  facilitated. 
The  use  of  oil  in  place  of  powdered  fennel  is  advantageous,  as  the 
finished  mixture  can  then  readily  be  passed  through  a  No.  80  sieve, 
and  the  finer  the  powder,  the  better  it  is;  moreover,  the  product  will 
not  assume  by  age  that  disagreeable  odor  which  has  been  observed 
when  the  powdered  seed  is  used. 

PalYis  Ipecacuanhfld  et  Opii  (Pouter  of  Ipecac  and  Opium,  or  Dover's 
Powder). — The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  sugar  of  milk  to  be  used  in 
rather  coarse  powder,  so  that  the  fragments  of  crystals,  being  very 
hard,  may  serve  to  grind  the  vegetable  powders  to  an  impalpable 
condition   during   the   necessary   prolonged   trituration.     Since   the 
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finished  product  contains  10  per  cent,  each  of  ipecac  and  opium,  an 
average  adult  dose,  0.(548  Gm.  (10  grains),  of  the  powder  will  represent 
0.0G48  Gm.  (1  grain)  of  each  active  ingredient.  Dover's  powder  is  a 
favorite  diaphoretic. 

Pulyis  Rhei  Compositus  (Compound  Rhubarb  Powder). — ^The  best 
plan  for  thoroughly  blending  the  magnesia  with  the  rhubarb  and 
ginger  will  be  to  mix  the  last-named  two  powders  first,  then  add  the 
magnesia,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  triturating  without  pressure, 
and,  finally,  pass  the  whole  mixture  through  a  bolting-cloth  sieve. 

TRITURATIONS. 

Under  this  head  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  mixtures  of  remedial 
agents  and  sugar  of  milk,  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  jKiwder,  made  in 
such  proportions  that  each  Gm.  of  the  mixture  shall  contain  0.100  Gm. 
of  the  active  ingredient,  or  1  grain  represents  ^^  of  a  grain.  The  general 
official  directions  for  making  triturations  are  to  mix  the  substance  in  a 
mortar  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  of  milk,  both  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  and  then  to  triturate  thoroughly  together,  adding  fresh 
portions  of  sugar  of  milk  from  time  to  time,  until  9  parts  of  the  latter 
shall  have  been  mixed  with  1  part  of  the  substance,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  advantage  of  using  moderately 
fine  powder  in  the  l)eginning  consists  in  the  more  intimate  admixture 
of  the  ingredients  brought  about  by  the  prolonged  trituration  necessary 
for  re<luction  to  fine  powder. 

But  one  trituration  is  officially  designated,  namely,  "Trituration 
of  Elaterin'*;  this  is  a  mixture  of  10  Gms.  of  elaterin  and  90  Gms. 
of  sugar  of  milk,  made  according  to  the  general  directions  given 
above. 

OIL  SUGARS. 

Powders  of  this  class  are  chiefly  used  as  correctives  or  flavoring 
agtMits,  and  are  prescribed  by  physicians  under  the  name  Oleosacchara 
or  EUeosacchara.  These  are  extensively  employed  in  Eurojx?,  par- 
ticularly in  (lermany,  and  are  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary, 
but  not  in  our  PhannacoiMria. 

Oil  sugars  are  composed  of  iM)W(lered  cane  sugar  and  volatile  oil 
only,  each  drachm  of  the  fonner  recjuiring  the  addition  of  2  drops 
of  the  latter,  the  two  l>eing  thoroughly  mixtnl  by  trituration;  they 
should  be  freshly  ina<le  wlien  wanted.  When  prescribed,  the'particular 
kiml  is  (Icsignatcnl  by  si)ecifying  the  name  of  the  oil  to  be  used;  thus, 
oltH)saccharuin  or  cla*osaccharuni  anisi.  menthtr  pi|)erit{e,  fcrniculi 
lunonis.  etc.,  nicaning  oil  sugar  of  anise,  pep|)ermint,  fennel,  lemon,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
GRANULAR  EFFERVESCENT  SALTS. 

The  administration  of  remedial  agents  in  the  form  of  effervescent 
draughts  has  become  quite  popular  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and, 
as  the  solutions  are  only  agreeable  when  freshly  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  remedies  in  convenient  form  for  extemporaneous  prepa- 
ration of  the  draught.  Such  a  form  is  presented  by  the  granular 
effervescent  salts  of  the  market.  While  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
but  3  preparations  of  this  class,  and  the  National  Formulary  7,  a  very 
large  number  is  offered  by  manufacturers,  and,  as  they  are  easily 
made,  without  elaborate  apparatus  and  appliances,  their  preparation 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  pharmacists.  The  combination  consists  of 
the  active  medicinal  ingredients,  the  effervescent  agents,  and  sometimes 
sugar,  to  improve  the  taste.  As  a  base  for  producing  the  effervescent 
draught,  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two  acids  is  employed.  Effervescent  granules  made  with  citric 
acid  are  preferable  to  those  made  with  tartaric  acid,  and  will  keep 
better,  since  they  are  much  firmer;  as  a  rule,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
acids  is  used. 

All  the  required  ingredients  for  effervescent  granules  must  be 
used  in  fine  powders,  preferably  No.  60,  and  thoroughly  mixed  before 
an  attempt  at  granulating  is  made;  trituration  in  a  mortar  is  not 
desirable,  since  the  resulting  pressure  is  likely  to  cause  reaction  between 
the  sodium  bicarbonate  and  acid,  hence  intimate  admixture  is  best 
effected  by  passing  the  mingled  powders  several  times  through  a 
coarser  sieve,  preferably  No.  30.  The  addition  of  sugar  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  discolor  the 
granules,  but  if  used  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  the  sodium  bicarbonate  before  adding  the  acids.  The  method 
of  granulating  will  vary  with  different  operators;  for  small  quantities 
of  material,  dampening  of  the  mixed  powders  with  alcohol  and  then 
rubbing  the  paste  through  a  sieve  offers  a  very  convenient  plan, 
while  for  larger  operations  the  fusion  method  will  develop  the  necessary 
adhesiveness.  Strong  alcohol  only  should  be  used,  not  below  94 
per  cent.,  for  making  a  stiff  doughy  paste  that  can  be  just  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  as  otherwise  the  presence  of  much  water  will  cause 
more  reaction  between  the  alkali  and  acids  and  yield  a  soft  mass, 
which  will  not  remain  in  separate  granules  while  drying.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  necessary  will  naturally  vary  with  the  composition  of  the 
mixture;  whenever  citric  acid  or  salts  containing  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion are  present,  a  smaller  quantity  must  be  used.     The  granules 
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having  been  obtained  are  finally  dried  thoroughly,  preferably  in  drying 
closets  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  and  not  heated  above  50® 
or  54°  C.  (122°  or  129°  F.)  to  avoid  decomposition  of  the  sodium 
bicarbonate.  A  No.  6  or  No.  8  sieve  yields  the  most  desirable  size  of 
granules,  from  which  the  fine  particles,  which  are  invariably  formed 
along  with  the  coarser,  can  be  readily  separated  by  shaking  in  another 
suitable  sieve. 

All  effervescent  salts  should  be  preserved  in  well  stoppered  bottles, 
in  a  dry  place,  as  they  are  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air 
and  thus  rapidly  deteriorate. 

The  pharmacopceial  directions  for  the  preparation  of  granular 
effervescent  salts  are  to  place  the  mixe<l  powders  on  a  plate  of  glass 
or  in  a  suitable  dish,  in  an  oven  heated  to  between  93°  and  104°  C. 
(199.4°  and  219.2°  F.).  When  the  mixture,  by  the  aid  of  careful 
manipulation  with  a  wooden  spatula,  has  acquired  a  moist  consistence, 
it  is  to  be  rubbed  through  a  No.  6  tinned  iron  sieve,  the  resulting 
granules  being  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  54°  C.  (129.2°  F.). 

The  formulas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  making  granular  effervescent 
salts  are  defective,  as  experience  has  shown,  in  that  the  amount  of 
citric  acid  ordered  is  too  low  to  yield  good  granules,  and  no  allowance 
is  made  for  loss  of  weight  by  escape  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  which  influences  the  percentage 
content  of  medicinal  ingredient  in  the  finished  product;  this  loss  varies 
and  sometimes  reaches  15  per  cent.  Moreover  the  powdered  citric 
acid  should  be  added  last  to  the  mixture  of  the  other  ingredients, 
for  if  there  be  much  humidity  in  the  air,  the  mixture  will  lump  and 
cake,  and  when  fused,  will  l)e  full  of  wet  spots,  a  very  undesirable 
condition.  The  amount  of  citric  acid  to  be  used  in  a  formula  is  an 
important  factor  and  will  depend  upon  the  particular  method  of 
manufacture  to  l)e  followed,  varying  from  1()  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
calculated  yield  of  finished  product. 

The  National  Forvndary  gives  directions  for  making  granular  effer- 
vescent salts  by  two  different  methods;  they  are  practically  identical 
with  the  following  suggestions  of  LowTy  and  Barnett,  which  have 
been  found  to  yield  satisfactory  results. 

The  sodium  bicarbonate,  medicinal  ingredient,  and  tartaric  acid, 
all  in  No.  (>0  powder,  should  be  passed  successively  tlu-ough  a  No. 
30  sieve;  the  citric  acid,  powdered  from  uneffloresc*ed  crystals  just 
before  using  so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  moisture,  is  then  passed  through 
the  sieve  and  the  whole  mixed  without  pressure.  If  small  quantities 
of  the  salt  are  to  l)e  made,  say  from  1(K)  to  250  Gms.,  the  mixed 
|K)wders  are  traiisferre<l  to  the  inner  boiler  of  an  agateware  rice 
lH)ikT.  in  the  outer  boiler  of  which  water  is  lM)iling  briskly,  and 
then  stirnnl  constantly  until  thoroughly  dry;  this  operation  requires 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  The  salt  is  finally  passed  through  a 
suitable  sieve  to  st^parate  the  granules  from  any  powder  formed. 
This  metluxl  is  admirably  a<lapte<l  for  the  nee<ls  of  the  retail  phar- 
macist, but  does  not  yield  as  large  nor  as  perfect  granules  as  the 
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method  followed  by  large  manufacturers,  who  use  an  increased  amount 
of  citric  acid  and  proceed  as  follows: 

The  powders  previously  mixed  in  the  manner  stated  above  are 
spread  evenly  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  resting  on  a  canvas  tray,  a  glass  plate,  or  a  shallow  enameled- 
ware  dish.  Then  place  in  an  oven  heated  to  not  less  than  95°  C. 
(204°  F.)  and  not  over  105°  C.  (221°  F.),  and  allow  to  remain  there 
without  stirring  until  fusion  has  taken  place  and  the  mixture  has 
assumed  the  consistency  of  stiff  bread  dough,  but  not  quite  pasty. 
This  is  the  critical  part  of  the  whole  operation  and  requires  some 
practical  experience.  The  mass  is  immediately  transferred  to  a  No. 
5  or  No.  6  tinned  iron  sieve  and  forced  through,  a  pestle  being  some- 
times necessary  for  the  few  hard  granules  that  may  have  formed. 
The  granules  are  then  spread  out  on  a  tray  and  dried  in  an  oven  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  C.  (122°  F.).  The  time  necessary 
for  complete  drying  depends  on  atmospheric  conditions  and  may 
vary  from  three  to  six  hours;  when  a  vacuum  dryer  is  used,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  the  time 
is  verv  materiallv  reduced. 

The  quantities  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  a  formula  must  be  carefully  calculated,  and  will  vary  with  the 
weight  of  finished  product  desired  and  the  proportion  of  medicinal 
ingredient  used.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  loss  of  weight, 
due  to  escape  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  varies  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  granular  effervescent  salts  require 
relatively  more  citric  acid  than  small  quantities,  owing  to  the  different 
modes  of  manipulation  explained  above,  as  shown  in  the  following 
two  formulas: 

To  make  250  Gms.  of  granular  effervescent  sodium  phosphate  use 
citric  acid,  41.25  Gms.;  anhydrous  sodium  phosphate,  50  Gms.; 
tartaric  acid,  72.6  Gms.;  sodium  bicarbonate,  132  Gms.;  of  which  the 
citric  acid  requires  about  50  Gms.  and  the  tartaric  acid  about  82  Gms. 
(Ix)ss  about  15  per  cent.) 

To  make  5000  Gms.  of  granular  effervescent  sodium  phosphate 
use  citric  acid.  1250  Gms.;  anhydrous  sodium  phosphate,  1(XX)  Gms.; 
tartaric  acid,  901  Gms.;  sodium  bicarbonate,  2516  Gms.,  of  which  the 
citric  acid  requires  about  1500  Gms.  and  the  tartaric  acid  about  1016 
(ims.     (Ix)ss  al)out  12  per  cent.) 

In  constructing  a  formula  for  granular  effervescent  salts  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  acid  and  alkali  required 
for  the  efTervesceiit  base,  which  latter  should  never  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  weight  of  the  intended  finished  product.  Experience  has 
taught  that  in  order  to  obtain  1(K)  parts  of  finished  granules,  120 
parts  of  effervescent  base  will  be  required  for  the  double-boiler  method 
of  granulation  explainwl  above,  whereas  but  115  parts  are  necessary 
for  the  oven  method  used  for  larger  quantities,  the  loss  in  both  cases, 
as  already  stated,  being  due  to  escape  of  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide. 

For  the  double-boiler  method  16.5  parts  of  citric  acid  should  be 
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used  for  every  120  parts  of  eflFervescent  base,  wliieh  require  19.8 
(ac*utally  19.79)  parts  of  sodium  l)iearbonate  for  neutralization;  this 
would  leave  120—36.3  =  83.7  parts  to  be  provided  for  by  addition 
of  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  These  SI^.7  parts  must 
consist  of  47.5  per  cent.,  or  39.76  parts  of  tartaric  acid,  and  52.5  per 
cent.,  or  43.94  parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  since  100  parts  of  the 
acid  require  112  (actually  111.97+)  parts  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
for  neutralization. 

In  the  case  of  the  oven  method  25  parts  of  citric  acid  should  be 
used  for  every  115  parts  of  effervescent  base  needed,  which  require 
30  parts  of  sodium  bicarlwnate  for  neutralization;  this  leaves  115— 
55  =  60  parts  to  be  provided  for  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid  and  sodium 
bicarbonate.  These  60  parts  must  consist  of  47.5  j)er  cent.,  or  28.5 
parts  of  tartaric  acid  and  52.5  per  cent.,  or  31.5  parts  of  sodium 
bicarbonate. 


Granular  Effervescent  Salts  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcela. 

LAtin  name.  Englinh  name.  CompcMition. 

fCitrated  Caffeine 
Sodium  Bicarlwnate 


fervescens 


Potassii      ("itraa 
fervescens    . 


Sodii     Phosphas 
fervescens    . 


.    \     tratcd  Caffeine      Tartaric  Acid  300 

^  Citric  Aci(i      .  195 

'  Potassium  Citrate  200 

Ef-  r  Effervescent     Po-  ^  Sodium  Hiairlwnate  477 

\     tassium  Citrate  1  Tartaric  Acid  252 

Citric  Acid      ....  162 
Exsiccatcii    Sodium    Phos- 
phate       200 

Ef-  r  Effervescent     So-  i  Sodium  Bicarl)onate  477 

\     dium  Phosphate    Tartaric  Acid  252 

'  Citric  Acid      ....  162 
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Granular  Efferve.s(^ent  Salts  of 

Latin  name.  Enslibh  name. 

Sal    Cftrolinum    Facti- p'g;^f**(?*,,^i  . 
tium  hffer\'C8oen.s  .  q*^ 

Effervescent  Arti- 


Sal  Kisain^cnse  Facti-  ^ 
tium  Kffervescens  . 


Sal  Lithii  (Mtratis  Ef- 
ferve«c<»iLs 

Sal     Pota.ssii     Hn)midi 
Effer\'<»8a»n« 


Sal     PotJiHsii     Bromi<ii 
Eff<Tv<»scens      Com- ' 
p<isitunk 


Sal  Vichvanum  Facti- 
tium  ^Iffl'r^'l»8<vns  . 

Sal  Vichvanum  Facti- 
tium  '  Kffervescens 
cum  IJthio  . 


ficial    Kissingcn 
Salt      .      .      . 

Effer\'escent    Salt 
of  Lithium  Ci- 
.      trate 

Effervescent  Sidt 
of  Potassium 
Bromi<le    . 

('omiKmnd  Effer- 
v(»8rcnt  Salt  of 
Potassium  Bn>- 
mi<le  (Effcr\'c«- 
cent  Potassium 
Bromide  with 
,  Caffeine)  .  .  , 
^  Effervosreiit  .\rti- 
ficial  Vichy 
Sjdt       .      .      .[ 

Kfforvwfvnt  Arti- 
ficiiil  Vichy  Salt 
with  Lithium 


TiiE  National  Formulary. 

Compottition. 

Artificial  CarlslNid  salt,  sodium 
bicarlxmate,  citric  acid,  and  tar- 
taric acid. 

Artificial  KLssin}2:en  salt,  sodium 
hicarlxmate,  citric  acid,  and  tar- 
taric acid. 

Lithium  citnitc,  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate, citric  acid,  and  tartaric 
acid. 

Potassium  bromide,  8o<]ium  bicar- 
iKmate,  citric  acid,  and  tartaric 
acid. 


Potnssium  bn)mide,  caffeine,  lithium 
carl>onato,  stMlium  bicarUinatc, 
citric  acid,  and  tartaric  acid. 


Artificial  Vichy  salt,  s<><iium  bicar- 

l)onate,   citric  acid,   and   tartaric 

acid. 
.\rtifirial  Vichy  sjilt,  lithium  citrate, 

sodium    bicarlK)nate,    citric   acid, 

and  tartaric  acid. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
OINTIVIExNTS,  CERATES,  AND  ALLIED  PREPARATIONS. 

Both  classes  of  these  preparations  are  intended  solely  for  external 
application;  they  are  of  similar  composition,  of  unctuous  charac- 
ter, differing,  however,  from  each  other  in  degree  of  firmness  and 
fusibility,  ^^hile  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  officially  recognizes  the 
difference  between  ointments  and  cerates,  this  distinction  is  not 
maintained,  as  a  rule,  in  Europe.  The  British  and  German  Phar- 
macopoeias designate  both  classes  as  ointments;  in  France  the  term 
pommade  is  applied  to  all  ointments  made  with  a  purely  fatty  base, 
even  if  a  small  proportion  of  wax  be  present;  while  the  term  onguerU 
is  only  used  if  a  resinous  or  similar  substance  has  been  added,  the 
name  cerat  being  reserved  for  mixtures  of  fat  and  wax  containing 
at  least  as  much  wax  as  our  own  cerates. 

In  the  preparation  of  ointments  and  cerates  it  is  of  importance 
that  perfectly  smooth,  homogeneous  mixtures  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  fatty  vehicle  be  absolutely  free  from  rancidity,  since  they  are 
often  applied  to  tender  excoriated  surfaces,  and  would  otherwise 
prove  a  source  of  irritation  instead  of  a  soothing  application.  Lumps 
or  gritty  particles  in  ointments  indicate  unpardonable  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  dispenser. 

Ointments  and  cerates  made  with  yellow  wax  or  rosin  are  less 
liable  to  deterioration  than  when,  made  with  white  wax,  since  the 
latter  during  the  bleaching  process  undergoes  incipient  rancidity; 
they  should  be  preserved  in  well  glazed,  covered  porcelain  jars,  and 
kept  in  a  dry,  moderately  cool  place.  The  true  porcelain  jars,  although 
somewhat  expensive,  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  strictly  imperme- 
able to  grease  and  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  lye 
whenever  empty;  the  author  had  a  set  of  these  jars  in  constant  use 
for  over  fifteen  years  without  ever  having  an  ointment  turn  rancid 
in  them,  (ilass  stock  jars  are  offered  at  a  much  lower  price,  but  will 
often  crack  while  being  cleaned,  particularly  with  hot  water,  yet  they 
are  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  white  china  or  queensware  covered 
jar,  since  the  glazing  of  the  latter  soon  becomes  full  of  fine  cracks, 
through  which  the  fat  permeates  and,  gradually  turning  rancid, 
contaminates  the  contents  of  the  jar;  moreover,  no  amount  of  washing 
will  remove  the  rancid  grease  entirely  from  the  pores  of  the  jars, 
hence  tliey  soon  !)ecome  unfit  for  use.  The  sweet  condition  of  oint- 
ments and  cerates  cannot  l>e  preserved  without  proper  care  and 
cleanliness;  unfortunately  these  precautions  are  not  always  observed 

bv  pharmacists. 
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OINTMENTS. 

Ointments  may  be  conveniently  diviilal   into  distinct  classes  in  I 
regard    to   their   therapeutic   ctfect,  thus:    1,  Protective   oiiitment3,r 
which  are  non-absorbabie  in  character  and  act  strictly  epideraiatically  1 
— that   is.  on   the  outer   skin   or  cuticle,     2,  Emollient  ointnienta, ' 
wliich  have  nutritive  or  absorbefacient  properties  anfl  act  enderm- 
aticaily  or  by  peuetratinn  into  the  skin.     'A.  Ointments  which  produce 
systemic  or  constitutional  elTects,  and  must  therefore  be  ahsorbiibic, 
acting  diadermatically  by  penetrating  not  only  into  but  through  the 
akin.     This  difference  in  the  therapeutic  effects  desired  necessitates 
careful  selection  of  the  vehicle  intended  for  exhibition  of  the  medicinal 
agents. 

Ointmeat  Bases  or  Tebicles. — Non-absorbable  ointments  Intended 
to  produce  some  medicinal  effect  on  the  outer  skin,  such  as  astringent, 
counter-irritant,  antiseptic,  germit-idal  or  similar  effect,  or  possibly  to 
act  as  protective  agents,  may  therefore  be  made  with  )>etroIatum  or  a 
mixture  of  the  same  with  hard  paraffin,  which  latter  combination  is 
to  be  preferred  in  warm  weather  on  account  of  its  higher  fusing-point. 
The  British  and  Cierman  Pharmacopoeias  recognize  such  a  vehicle  i 
under  the  name  imgiienitim  parnffini.  which  in  the  former  case  consists  | 
of  hard  paraffin  3  parts  and  s()ft  paraffin  4  parts,  and  in  the  latter  case  I 
of  hard  paraffin  I  part  and  liquid  paraffin  7  parts;  hence  the  Britisli  I 
preparation  is  much  the  firmer  of  the  two.    For  emollient  ointmentsl 
designed  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sJ 
deeper  local  effect,  such  as  anwiyne,  stimulant,  resolvent,  etc..  prefcr«l 
ence  should  be  given  to  lard,  lard  mixed  with  wax,  lard  and  oil,  oUl 
and  wax,  or  oil,  wax,  and  spermaceti.    As  stated  on  page  220,  the  lard  I 
to  be  used  for  ointments  should  be  free  from  water  and  other  impuritiea.  J 
The  absifrljent  properties  of  these  bodies  permit  the  admixture  of  " 
medicinal   agents  in  the  form  of  solution  either  in  water,  alcohol, 
glycerin,  oleic  acid,  or  oil.     In  the  last  group  of  ointments,  which 
are  intendol  to  produce  systemic  or  constitutional  effects,  vehicles 
should  be  employed  which  penetrate  not  onlj'  into  but  through  the  ' 
skin,  thereby  pennitting  the  absorption  of  the  remedial  agent  present. 
No  sul>stance  is  known  to  possess  these  properties  to  a  greater  degree  J 
tlian  wool  fat  and  the  modified  form  of  the  same,  officially  recognixedf 
under   the   name   hydrous   wool   fat,  and   commonly  designated  i 
lanolin,  which  arc  themselves  closely  related  to  the  fat  secreted  in  1 
tlie  sebaceous  glands  of  the  human  body.     Wool  fat  can  readily  be 
combiuMl  with  its  own  weight  of  water  and  even  larger  quantities, 
whereas  lani  takes  up  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  water 
anil  ^o^t  imrafHris  nol  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  cifficitti  glyceritc  of  starch  is  sometimes  used  by  physicia 
under  the  name  of  plwnia  or  /ila^iim  glj/cerini  as  a  vehicle  for  oint-l 
meats,  tn  place  of  lard  or  petrolntuin.  It  possesses  the  utlvantagftl 
of  not  being  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  hence  easily  removed  by  washing  V 
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with  water,  and  never  becoming  rancid ;  but  as  it  is  somewhat  hygro- 
scopic it  must  be  preserved  in  well  closed  jars.  It  is  especially  preferred 
by  oculists  for  the  application  of  lead  acetate,  mercuric  oxide,  and 
similar  substances  to  the  eyelids. 

Dermatologists  have  long  been  looking  for  an  ointment  base  or 
vehicle  which,  while  non-irritating,  should  not  be  of  a  greasy  nature 
if  possible,  so  as  to  render  its  use  more  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
patients.  Numerous  substances  have  been  suggested,  such  as  solvine 
or  polysolve  and  oleite,  which  are  alkali  sulpho-ricinoleates,  and  as 
such  miscible  with  water;  gelatole,  a  mixture  of  oleite  and  gelatin, 
and  similar  semisolid  preparations,  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  layer  or  varnish-like  coating.  The  most  successful  in  this  respect 
appears  to  have  been  a  vehicle  composed  of  casein,  glycerin,  and 
soft  paraffin,  which  is  used  in  Europe  under  the  name  ungventum 
caseini.  According  to  Dr.  Unna,  the  originator  of  this  preparation, 
it  is  made  by  separating  casein  from  milk,  entirely  deprived  of  its 
fat  or  cream,  by  addition  of  rennet  at  a  temperature  of  about  35°  C. 
(95°  F.),  collecting  the  curd,  washing  free  from  acid,  and  finally  drying. 
Of  the  dried  and  powdered  casein,  1400  parts  are  dissolved  in  5000 
parts  of  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  containing  34.5  parts  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  8.5  parts  of  sodium  hydroxide.  To  this  solution  add 
50  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  700  parts  of  glycerin,  and,  when  dissolved, 
50  parts  of  zinc  oxide  and  2100  parts  of  vaselin  are  incorporated,  and 
finally  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  the  total  weight  up  to  10,000 
parts.  The  finished  preparation  resembles  very  soft  cold  cream  or 
thick  condensed  milk,  is  free  from  greasiness,  and  is  said  to  be  readily 
removed  from  the  skin  with  water.  Casein  ointment  is  incompatible 
with  acids  and  acid  salts,  but  can  be  mixed  \\4th  metallic  mercury, 
tar,  balsam  of  Peru,  etc.;  powdered  vegetable  or  mineral  substances 
should  first  he  mixed  with  a  little  vaselin  l>efore  incorporation. 

Preparation  of  Ointments. — As  regards  the  mode  of  preparation  of 
ointments,  three  distinct  methods  are  followed,  namely,  by  fusion, 
by  incorporation  of  the  medicinal  agent  with  a  suitable  vehicle,  and 
by  chemical  action.  When  ointments  are  to  be  made  by  fusion, 
those  constituents  having  the  highest  fusing  point,  as  rosin,  wax, 
and  spermaceti,  should  l>e  heated  first,  and,  when  nearly  melted,  the 
lard  or  oil  added,  bearing  in  mind  that  as  long  as  some  of  the  particles 
remain  unmelted  there  is  no  danger  from  the  continued  application 
of  heat,  which  sliould,  however,  be  withdrawn  in  time  to  avoid  a 
rise  in  teni|)erature  of  the  melted  fats  (see  page  98).  Fusion  of 
ointments  is  preferably  performed  on  a  waterbath,  in  round-bottom 
pans  or  evaporating  dishes,  and.  if  dirt  be  present,  the  melted  mixture 
may  l>e  decaiitc<l,  or,  if  necessary,  strained  through  cheesecloth  hito 
a  previously  wanne<l  dish  or  mortar;  the  liquid  should  then  be  stirred 
until  a  homogeneous  soft  mass  results,  after  which  it  may  be  set 
aside  an<l  alloweil  to  stiffen  by  further  gradual  cooling.  The  stirring 
of  melted  fats  while  cooling  is  essential  to  insure  a  perfectly  smooth 
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product,  since  fats  are  composed  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  whidi, 
during  the  cooling  process,  become  p>artially  separated,  producing  a 
granular  solid  on  congealing,  if  allowed  to  cool  at  perfect  rest,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  plain  lanl;  moreover,  in  a  mixture  of  melted  fats 
those  having  a  higher  fusing  point  would  naturally  congeal  earlier 
than  the  rest;  therefore,  unless  an  intimate  mixture  be  kept  up  by 
constant  stirring,  separation  would  ensue  and  a  lumpy  ointment  result. 
The  point  of  danger  may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  when  the  melted 
ointment,  being  continually  stirred,  has  so  far  cooled  that  a  uniform 
thick,  creamy  mass  is  obtained;  for  stirring,  a  broad  wooden  spatula 
will  be  found  advantageous.  When  large  quantities  of  aqueous 
liquids  are  to  be  incorporated  with  melted  fats,  as  in  the  case  of  rose 
water  ointment,  the  liquid  should  be  warmed  and  then  slowly  added, 
with  constant  trituration,  to  the  mixed  fats  previously  somewhat 
cooled;  otherwise  the  less  fusible  constituents  will  be  chilled  by  the 
cold  liquid  and  separate  in  granular  form,  thus  preventing  a  smooth 
ointment.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  following  ointments  to  be 
made  by  fusion: 

Latin  name.  RnglUh  name.  Composition. 

Unguentum     .     .     .       Ointment      .     .    {wUteW^^'*' 

{Ointment  of  Rose 
Water  (Cold 
Cream) 

Unguentum  Diachylon  {  °S°"     ^""^^ 

Uniraentum  Picis  Uq-  J  j^  ointment 
uiuai       .... 


Spermaceti 

White  Wax  .... 
Expressed  Oil  of  Almond 
Stronger  Rose  Water 
.  Sodium  Borate 
Lead  Plaster  .... 
White  Paraffin  .  .  . 
Oil  of  Lavender   . 

Tar 

Lard 

Yellow  Wax    .... 


800  Cms 

200 

« 

125 

« 

120 

« 

560 

« 

190 

« 

5 

« 

500 

t< 

490 

It 

10 

it 

500 

u 

350 

It 

150 

« 

In  the  preparation  of  the  official  rose  water  ointment  it  is  essential 
that  a  perfect  solution  of  the  borax  in  the  rose  water  be  effected, 
and  to  prevent  sudden  chilling  of  the  fatty  mixture  tlie  l)orax  solution 
should  he  wanned  somewhat.  Constant  stirring  is  necessary  to 
pnKluce  a  smooth,  creamy  ointment.  The  a<l(liti()ii  of  borax  to  the 
official  rose  water  ointment  gives  the  latter  a  whiter  and  more  creamy 
api)earance,  but  at  the  same  times  interferes  witli  the  admixture  of 
ct*rtain  chemicals,  such  as  cahmiel,  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  etc.,  causing 
disc'oloration  of  the  ointment.  Vegetable  or  mineral  |K)wders  cannot 
l)e  mixed  in  quantity  with  n>se  water  ointment  without  forcing  the 
water  out  of  combination. 

Tnless  the  leml  plaster  for  diachylon  ointment  Ik*  fresh,  it  is  best 
to  remove  the  darkeiuMi  dry  exterior,  thus  obtaining  a  lighter  colored 
and  softer  ointment;  the  white  paraffin  mu.st  l)e  julded  when  the 
plasttT  is  iH»arly  melte<l  on  a  water-bath,  and  a  better  mixture  will 
n^ult  if  the  lu^at  be  continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes  afterwanl,  so 
as  to  blend  the  paraffin  and  plaster  more  thoroughly.     The  melted 
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mixture  must  be  stirred  until  creamy,  when  the  oU  of  lavender  may  be 
added,  the  whole  transferred  to  a  jar  and  allowed  to  cool.  Diachylon 
ointment  is  preferably  prepared  fresh  when  wanted. 

In  preparing  tar  ointment,  the  tar  should  be  free  from  granular 
matter  and  not  incorporated  with  the  mixture  of  lard  and  wax  until  the 
latter  has  been  cooled  to  the  condition  of  a  smooth,  soft  ointment.  If 
the  tar  be  added  to  the  hot  liquid  fats,  a  granular  ointment  will  result. 

Ointments  prepared  by  incorporation  of  medicinal  agents  with 
an  appropriate  vehicle  comprise  by  far  the  larger  number  of  official 
ointments,  and  practically  all  those  prescribed  extemporaneously. 
The  vehicles  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation 
of  this  class  of  ointments  are  lard,  benzoinated  lard,  hydrous  wool 
fat,  petrolatum,  and  simple  ointment;  when  absorption  of  the  oint- 
ment is  desired,  wool  fat  or  its  hydrous  modification  is  decidedly  to 
be  preferred.  All  substances  to  be  mechanically  incorporated  in  an 
ointment  must  be  in  the  form  either  of  solution  or  an  impalpable 
powder;  the  latter  condition,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  substances, 
can  be  attained  only  by  passing  the  powder  through  a  fine  bolting- 
cloth  sieve  (about  No.  120  or  150).  The  incorporation  may  be  effected 
either  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  heavy  glass  slab  by  means  of  a  broad  spatula, 
the  finely  powdered  substance  being  first  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  vehicle,  and,  when  a  smooth  mixture  has  been  obtained,  the 
remainder  added ;  while  an  ointment  slab  is,  as  a  rule,  preferred  in  this 
country,  the  mortar  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  Europe,  and  for 
some  ointments  is  in  fact  indispensable,  particularly  when  solutions 
are  to  be  added. 

When  the  quantity  of  powder  to  be  added  is  large,  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  melt  some  of  the  vehicle  and  mix  this  with  the 
powder  in  a  warm  mortar  before  adding  the  remainder.  Some  sub- 
stances can  be  conveniently  brought  into  a  smooth  condition  by 
trit\u*ating  with  a  little  olive  or  expressed  almond  oil,  such  as  calomel, 
lead  carbonate,  bismuth  subnitrate,  zinc  oxide,  etc.,  as  well  as  certain 
cr>'stallizable  bodies,  like  mercuric  chloride  and  silver  nitrate;  for  the 
latter  a  little  oil  is  decidedly  better  than  water,  since  upon  the  gradual 
evaporation  of  the  latter  a  return  to  the  crystalline  state  is  probable, 
giving  rise  to  the  presence  of  minute  gritty  particles  which  would 
cause  irritation.  Opium  should  be  rubbed  smooth  with  about  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  and  then  at  once  incorporated  with  the  fatty 
vehicle  before  the  paste  begins  to  dry.  Some  salts  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  provided  they  are  very  soluble  as  potassium  iodide,  while 
others  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  condition  by  trituration, 
as  lead  acetate,  tartar  emetic,  zinc  sulphate,  etc.  Red  mercuric  oxide, 
iodoform,  naphthalene,  and  boric  acid  may  be  triturated  with  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol,  in  a  mortar,  until  rendered  impalpable;  camphor 
should  be  powdered,  by  the  aid  of  alcohol,  just  before  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  added  to  the  ointment  after  all  other  ingredients  have  been 
incorporated,  since  it  is  soluble  in  the  fat  and  materially  softens  its 
31 
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consistence,   which,   in   the   case   of   solid  extracts,  would  Interfei 
considerably  with  their  perfect  admixture. 

Whenever  the  extracts  of  belladonna  leaves  and  of  stramonitn 
are  to  be  exhibited  in  ointments,  the  piliilar  extracts  should  be  u 
for  after  having  been  softened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or 
ililtited  alcohol  they  are  readilj-  incorporated  with  the  fattj'  vehicle, 
producing  a  perfectly  smooth  mixture  free  from  gritty  particles.  For 
the  extracts  of  belladonna  leaves  and  of  opium  water  is  to  be  preferred; 
but  for  extract  of  stramonium  diluted  alcohol  should  lie  used;  and  in 
every  case  an  excess  of  solvent  must  be  avoided,  for  if  the  extract  be 
converted  into  a  fluid,  it  cannot  lie  well  mixed  with  the  fat;  the 
consistence  of  a  paste  resembling  thick  honey  is  best.  Another 
important  point  in  the  admixture  of  solid  extracts  with  ointments  is 
to  mix  the  former  with  a  small  portion  of  tiie  vehicle  immediately 
after  they  have  been  softened,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the 
ointment  slab,  so  as  to  avoid  the  drying  out  of  the  paste  around  the 
edges,  which  would  cause  separate  particles  to  appear  in  the  finished 
product. 

IiKJine.  before  admixture  with  fats,   is  preferably  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  potassium  iodide, 
05  it  cannot  readily  be  rubbed  into  a  yer\'  6ne  powder  by  itself;  the  J 
addition  of  alcohol  is  sometimes  emplojed  to  facilitate  division  of  the  I 
iodine,  but  this  plan  never  yields  a  satisfactory  ointment. 

When  iodine  is  ordered  in  combination  with  mercurial  ointmeDt.l 
the  addition  of  potassium  iodide  is  unnecessary,  as  chemical  union  T 
will  take  place  between  the  iodine  and  mercury;  the  proper  plan  \ 
would  be  to  rub  the  iodine  to  a  fine  powder  and  then  add  a  portion  of 
the  mercurial  ointment,  triturating  well  until  the  iodine  has  disappeared 
and  the  change  of  culnr  indicates  that  union  hiia  taken  place,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  tlie  ointment  maj'  be  incorporated.    If  an 
extract,  such  as  belladonna  or  stramonium,  is  also  to  be  added,  this 
should  be  separately  mixed  with  some  of  the  fut  and  then  added  to 
the  previous   mixture,   whereby   a  much   l>etter   ointment   will   be 
obtained. 

Substances  which  are  wholly  or  partly  soluble  in  fats,  such  i 
menthol,  salol,  chrysarobin,  benzoic  and  carbolic  acids,  aristol,  napbi 
thol,  ami  the  like,  should  be  triturated  in  fine  powder  form  with  a 
portion  of  the  vehicle  liquefied  by  heat,  and,  after  a<l<liuon  of  the 
remainder,  the  mixture  must  be  continually  stirreil  until  cold.  It 
hj'dmted  chloral,  thymol,  naphthol,  or  salol  be  ordered,  Kigether  with 
camphor,  in  an  ointment,  the  two  sulwtanees  must  lie  triturated 
together  until  an  oily  fluid  results,  which  can  then  be  readily  in- 
cor|Kirate<l  with  the  veliicle. 

.'Vlkaloidal  salLn  may  lie  incorporated  in  ointments  in  solution  in 
water  or,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  may  l»e  adde<l  in  the  form  of 
a  very  6ne  powder;  but  whenexer  pure  alkaUiids  are  ordered  by 
»iciatis  tliese  should  be  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  c ' 
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oleic*  acid  before  they  are  mixed  with  the  fatty  vehicle,  as  more 
intimate  distribution  is  thus  effected  than  if  the  alkaloids  be  merely 
rubbed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  olive  or  almond  oil. 

Glycerin  should  never  be  used  in  place  of  oil  or  water  to  produce 
a  smooth  paste  with  vegetable  or  mineral  powders,  because,  aJthough 
derived  from  fats,  it  can  be  incorporated  with  them  permanently  only 
with  difficulty.  When  glycerin  in  considerable  quantity  is  ordered 
to  be  added  to  an  ointment  consisting  chiefly  of  lard  or  a  mixture  of 
lard  or  oil  with  wax,  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  anhydrous 
wool  fat,  in  place  of  a  like  quantity  of  the  regular  vehicle,  will  over- 
come all  difficulty  of  incorporation.  A  similar  expedient  will  prove 
most  valuable  when  large  quantities  of  aqueous  fluids  are  to  be  in- 
corporated in  ointments,  or  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  liquids,  which 
ordinarily  mix  with  fats  with  great  difiiculty.  The  pharmacist,  in  pre- 
paring ointments  containing  fluids,  must  so  combine  the  constituents 
that  a  permanent  homogeneous  mixture  results,  from  which  the  fluids 
will  not  separate  on  standing. 

It  will  be  found  ver>'  convenient  to  keep  on  hand  anhydrous  wool 
fat  for  the  purposes  above  stated;  it  is  readily  prepared  by  heating 
some  of  the  commercial  lanolin  (containing  about  30  per  cent,  of 
water)  on  a  waterbath  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

When  two  or  more  ointments  having  different  fusing  points  are 
to  be  mixed,  the  firmer  should  always  be  rubbed  down  by  itself  first, 
and  the  softer  fats  then  be  incorporated  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
otherwise  an  imperfect  mixture  results.  A  mixture  of  mercurial 
ointment  with  lard  or  simple  ointment  offers  an  example;  in  cold 
weather  this  mode  of  procedure  is  all  the  more  imperative;  it  should 
also  be  followed  when  anhydrous  wool  fat  is  to  be  mixed  with  softer 
fats,  as  the  former  is  usually  somewhat  tough. 

Whenever  substances  likely  to  attack  metal  are  ordered  in  oint- 
ments, the  incorporation  with  the  fatty  vehicle  should  never  be 
made  with  steel  spatulas,  but  always  with  horn  or  rubber  spatulas; 
the  latter  can  now  be  had  quite  pliable,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  ointments  containing  salicylic  acid,  tannic  acid,  iodine,  mercuric 
chloride,  etc. 

The  rharmacopoea  directs  the  following  15  ointments  to  be  pre- 
pared by  incorporation  of  the  medicinal  agent  with  the  fatty  vehicle: 

Latin  n&me.  English  name.  Composition. 

Unguentum — 

f  Boric  Acid 100  Gms. 

Paraffin 50  " 

White  Petrolatum   ...  850  " 

Tannic  Acid 20  " 

Glycerin 20  " 

^Ointment 60  " 

I  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves  10  " 

BcUadonmc   .     .   BcUadonna  Ointment       gJSJ^u^^fc^pFat  [     :     :      SOG^ 

[  Benzoinated  Lard    ...       55    *' 


Acidi  Borici  .      .   Boric  Acid  Ointment 
Acidi  Tannici      .   Tannic  Acid  Ointment 
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Latin  name. 

Chrysarobini. 
Gall® 


English  name. 

Chrysarobin  Ointment 
Nutgall  Ointment 


Hydrargyri    .  Mercurial  Ointment 


Hydrargjrri  Am- 
moniati 

Hydrargyri  Dilu- 
tum 

Hydrargyri  Oxidi 

Flavi    .  .     . 


{Ointment  of  Ammoni- 
ated  Mercury  . 

{Diluted  MercurialOint- 
ment  (Blue  Ointment 

{Ointment    of    Yellow 
Oxide  of  Mercury 


lodi    ....      Iodine  Ointment 


lodoformi 
Phenolis  . 


Iodoform  Ointment  . 

{Omtment    of    Phenol ' 
(Carbolic  Acid  Oint- 
ment)   .... 


Stramonii      .  Stramonium  Ointment 


Sulphuris       .     . 
2«inci  Oxidi    . 


Sulphur  Ointment     . 

/  Ointment  of  Oxide  of 
\     Zinc       .... 


Compoaition. 

Chrysarobin   .... 
Benzoinated  Lard 
Nutgall,  in  No.  80  Powder 

Ointment 

Mercury 

Bencoinated  Lard 
Prepared  Suet      .     . 
Oleate  of  Mercury 
Ammoniated  Mercury    . 
Hydrous  Wool  Fat    .     . 
White  Petrolatum     .     . 
Mercurial  Ointment 
Petrolatum     .... 
Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide  . 

Water 

Hydrous  Wool  Fat    . 
Petrolatmn     .... 

Iodine 

Potassium  Iodide 

Glycerin 

Benxoinated  Lard     .     . 
Iodoform  in  very  fine  pow- 
der   

Lard 

Liquefied  Phenol       .     . 
White  Petrolatum     .     . 

Extract  of  Stramonium  . 
Dfluted  Alcohol  . 
Hydrous  Wool  Fat    .      . 
Benzoinated  Lfuxl 
Sublimed  Sulphur 
Benzoinated  Laid 
Zinc  Oxide      .... 
Benzoinated  Lard 


eoittk 

94    " 

20 

80 
500 
250 
230 

20 

10 

40 

50 
600 
400 

10 

10 

40 

40 
4 
4 

12 

80 


u 

M 

U 

« 

M 
« 

« 
it 
U 
U 
« 


10    " 
90    " 

2.25" 
97.75  " 

10    " 
5  mils. 
20Gm8. 
65    " 
15 
85 
20 
80 


u 
t« 
u 
t« 


The  official  directions  accompanying  each  formula  and  the  general 
directions  given  above  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  insure  satisfactory 
ointments,  therefore  further  comment  is  unnecessary  except  in  two 
or  three  cases. 

The  extinguishment  of  mercury  by  means  of  oleate  of  mercury, 
in  the  preparation  of.  mercurial  ointment,  is  readily  effected  by  tritu- 
ration in  a  mortar  on  a  small  scale,  but  large  manufacturers  probably 
follow  the  plan  of  prolonged  agitation  in  suitable  vessels.  When  th« 
globules  of  mercurj'  have  become  invisible,  the  mixture  of  lard  and 
suet,  melted  and  partly  cooled,  is  easily  incorporated.  The  Pharmsr 
cop(Fia  demands  that  mercurial  ointment,  when  assayed  by  dissolving 
all  the  fatty  matter  by  means  of  warm  petroleum  benzin  and  weighing 
the  washed  and  dried  residue,  shall  yield  not  less  than  49  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  51  per  cent.'of  metallic  mercury.  In  ver>'  warm  weather 
mercurial  ointment  may  become  almost  liquid,  and  is  then  liable  to 
lose  mercury  by  separation,  hence  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  in  a  cool 
place.  When  mercurial  ointment  is  prescril)ed  in  divided  doses  by 
physicians,  each  i)ortion  should  be  separately  weighed  on  paraffin  or 
parchment  paper,  and  then  folded  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on 
Powders . 
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The  present  official  Blue  Ointment  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Dilut- 
um,  U.  S.  P.)  corresponds  in  mercurial  strength  to  the  preparation 
formerly  known  as  Mild  Mercurial  Ointment  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
Mite)  containing  nearly  one-third  (30  per  cent.)  of  its  weight  of 
metallic  mercury.  It  should  not  be  used  in  prescriptions  unless 
specially  designated. 

In  the  case  of  the  ointment  of  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  trituration 
of  the  oxide  with  distilled  water  is  directed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
reduction  to  an  impalpably  fine  condition,  and  the  hydrous  wool  fat 
facilitates  the  incorporation  of  the  petrolatum  in  the  presence  of  the 
water.  Only  glass,  procelain,  or  horn  utensils  should  be  used,  and  the 
ointment  should  be  protected  against  direct  sunlight  and  high 
temperatures. 

Of  the  ointments  made  by  chemical  action,  the  official  ointment 
of  mercuric  nitrate  is  a  striking  example.  It  is  made  by  heating 
76  Gms.  of  lard  to  a  temperature  of  45**  C.  (113°  F.),  adding  7  Gms. 
of  nitric  acid  all  at  once  and  continuing  the  heat  until  the  character- 
istic reaction  is  complete.  Having  dissolved  7  Gms.  of  mercury  in 
10.5  Gms.  of  nitic  acid,  the  clear  solution  is  added  to  the  lard  mixture, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  'and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  until 
cold  by  means  of  a  porcelain  or  wooden  spatula.  When  lard  is  heated 
and  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  the  former  undergoes  oxidation  at  the 
expense  of  the  acid,  olein  being  converted  into  a  new  compound,  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  known  as  elaidin,  the  term  olein  being  usually 
applied  to  the  fluid  constituent  of  fats  and  fixed  oils.  The  incorporation 
of  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  subsequently  with  the  elaidin  is 
simply  a  mechanical  admixture,  the  solution  having  no  chemical  effect 
whatever  on  the  fat.  It  is  essential  that  the  nitric  acid  be  of  official 
strength,  and  that  heat  be  reapplied,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the 
oxidation  of  the  fat;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  temperature  above 
indicated  be  not  exceeded,  as  over  a  direct  fire  decomposition  of  the 
fat  is  likely  to  ensue  and  a  dark  brown  compound  results  if  too  high  a 
heat  be  applied.  The  oxidation  of  the  lard  goes  on  quietly,  and  is 
known  to  he  ended  when  effervescence  ceases  and  a  soft,  solid  mass 
is  obtained  upon  cooling.  The  solution  of  mercurj'  in  nitric  acid  can 
be  matle  in  the  cold,  and  may  be  warmed  finally  to  expel  any  colored 
gas  that  has  been  retained.  If  the  fat  has  been  properly  oxidized  and 
cooled,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a  bright  lemon-yellow  oint- 
ment will  result;  but  if  the  oxidation  of  the  lard  has  not  been  completed 
before  addition  of  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  owing  either  to  the 
use  of  weak  nitric  acid  or  insufficient  heat,  decomposition  of  the 
metallic  salt  will  result  in  order  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  the  fat,  and 
the  ointment  will  assume  a  dark  color.  Ointment  of  mercuric  nitrate 
is  also  known  as  citrine  ointment  and  its  official  Latin  title  is  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitratis.  It  should  never  be  brought  into  contact  with 
metal. 

Another  instance  of  chemical  reaction  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
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Latin  name. 


English  name. 


TT  *        /-•  I  -«:  _/ Calamine      Oirn 

Unguentum  Calainiii®<      mgn^ 


Oint- 


Ungucntum  Camphone  |    ^^t  ^ . 


Unguentum  Fuscum  .       Brown  Ointment .  < 


ments  is  in  the  original  formula  for  Hebra's  ointment:  lead  oxide  is 
heated  with  olive  oil  in  the  presence  of  water  witil  all  the  oxide  has 
chemically  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  derived  from  decomposition 
of  the  oil,  the  newly  formed  lead  oleate  remaining  intimately  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  oil  and  the  glycerin  liberated  from  the  fat.  The 
decomposition  taking  j^lace  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the 
head  of  Saponification,  in  Part  III.  The  original  Hebra's  ointment 
differs  from  the  official  diachylon  ointment  in  containing  uncom- 
bined  olive  oil  and  some  free  glycerin. 

The  following  list  gives  the  titles  and  composition  of  the  ointments 
recognized  in  the  National  Formulary: 

Composition. 

Made  by  incorporating  calamine 
with  simple  ointment.  This  oint- 
ment is  sometimes  prescribed  as 
Unguentum  Calaminare,  and  is 
popularly  known  as  Turner's 
Cerate. 

Made  by  incorporating  camphor 
with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  white 
wax.  It  contains  22  per  cent,  of 
camphor. 

Made  oy  melting  together  camphor- 
ated brown  plaster,  suet,  and 
olive  oil.  It  is  popularly  known 
as  Mother's  Salve,  and  some- 
times prescribed  as  Unguentum 
Matris. 

Made  by  triturating  red  mercuric 
oxide  with  water  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  condition  and  then  inoor^ 
porating  it  with  hydrous  wool  fat 
and  petrolatum,  This  ointment  is 
sometimes  called  for  as  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment. 

Made  by  adding  tincture  of  benzoin 
to  a  previously  prepared  mixture 
of  yellow  wax,  lara,  and  cotton- 
seed oil,  continuing  the  heat  until 
all  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated, 
and  then  incorporating  oil  of  tar 
and  zinc  oxide. 

Made  by  incorporating  lead  iodide 
in  very  fine  powder  with  ben- 
zoinated  lard. 

Made  by  dissolving  potassium  iodide 
and  sodium  thiosulphate  together 
in  water  and  incorporating  tlie 
solution  with  benzoinated  laxd. 

Made  by  rubbing  zinc  oxide  and  bis- 
muth subnitrat^  ^-ith  petrolatum 
to  a  smooth  mixture  and  adding 
this  to  a  previously  melted  mix- 
ture of  yellow  wax  and  anhydrous 
wool  fat;  then  dissolve  rcsorcinol 
in  glycerin,  incor|K)rate  this  with 
the  warm  mixture  and  atld  recti- 
fied oil  of  birch.  This  ointment 
is  sometimes  designated  as  Sooth- 
ing Ointment. 


Un 


ddi  Rubn 


i  ( Ointment  of  Red 
Mercuric  Oxide 


Unguentum  Picis  Com-  f  Compound      Tar 
positum       .     .     .    \     Ointment  . 


Unguentum 
lodidi 


Unguentum 
lodidi 


Plumbi  ( Ointment  of  Lead 
.      .      .    \     Iodide 


•  • 


Potassii  f  Ointment   of   Po- 
.    \     tassium    Iodide! 


Unpicntum  Resorcino-  ( Compound  Resor-  ^ 
Us  Comix>8itum      .    \     cinol  Ointment  ^ 
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Latin  name.  English  name.  Compontion. 

'  Made  by  rubbing  sublimed  sulphur 


Uneuentum    Sulphuris  f  Alkaline    Sulphur 
Alkalinum    .     .     .    \     Ointment  . 


Unguentum    Sulphuris  f  Compound      Sul-  ^ 
Odmpositum  .    \     phur   Ointment 


Unguentum  Veratrin*  {  V^<™«      ^^ 


and  f^otassium  carbonate  with 
water  into  a  smooth  mixture  and 
then  gradually  incorporating  ben- 

.      zoinated  lard. 

'  Made  by  incorporating  sublimed 
sulphur  and  precipitated  calcium 
caroonate  with  a  mixtiu^  of  lard, 
soft  soap,  and  oil  of  cade.  This 
ointment  is  also  known  as  Wilkin- 
son's Ointment  and  as   Hebra's 

.      Itch  Ointment. 

'  Made  by  triturating  veratrine  with 
expressed  oil  of  almond  and  gradu- 
imy  adding  benzoinated  lard. 


Unguentum      Zinci        fOmtment  of  Zinc /Made  by  rubbing  sine  stearate  in^^* 
Stearatis      .     .     .    \     Stearate    .     .    \     fine  powder  with  white  petrolatum. 

Two  ointments,  made  with  hydrous  wool  fat  or  lanolin,  are  desig- 
nated as  inunctions  in  the  National  Formulary y  thus: 

Latin  name.  English  name.  Compontion. 

Inunctum  Mentholis     /  Menthol     Inuno-  f  Contains  menthol  and  hydrous  wool 

Inunctum      Mentholis  f  Compound    Men- 1  Contains  menthol,  methyl  salicylate 
Compositum  .    \     thol    Inunction  \     and  hydrous  wool  fat. 

The  National  Formtdary  applies  the  name  Petroxolinum  Spissum, 
Solid  Petroxolin  or  Solid  Petrox,  to  an  ointment-like  mixture  composed 
of  white  wax,  liquid  petrolatum  and  oil  of  lavender,  held  in  perfect 
combination  by  a  soft  soap  made  from  oleic  acid,  stronger  ammonia 
water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  incorporation  of 
various  substances,  such  as  iodoform,  salicylic  acid,  sulphur,  etc. 

A  special  preparation  recognized  as  Petroxolinum  Hydrargyria 
Mercury  Petroxolin,  which  has  the  same  mercury  content  as  tfie  official 
diluted  mercurial  ointment,  is  directed  to  be  made  by  triturating 
mercury  with  oleic  acid  and  hydrous  wool  fat  until  completely  extin- 
guished and  then  incorporating  solid  petroxolin. 

To  cleanse  the  apparatus  in  or  on  which  ointments  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  best  plan  is  first  to  wipe  off  all  remaining  grease  with  clean 
sawdust  or  soft  paper,  and  then  to  wash  it  well  with  warm  water  and 
lye  or  soap.  In  the  case  of  iodoform  ointment  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
turpentine  will  remove  the  characteristic  odor  readily. 

Dispensing  of  Ointments. — Ointments,  cerates,  and  similar  prepara- 
tions are  usually  dispensed  in  glass  or  porcelain  jars  with  suitable  covers 
(see  Fig.  301) ;  if  the  latter  are  made  of  metal  or  wood,  a  disk  of  heavy 
parchment  paper  should  be  inserted,  to  avoid  contact  with  the  fatty 
substance.  Under  no  circumstances,  except  when  intended  for 
immediate  use,  should  ointments  be  put  up  in  wooden  boxes,  as  the 
fat  will  readily  permeate  the  material.  When  ointment  jars  are 
returned  to  be  refilled,  a  new  jar  is  preferably  substituted  for  the  old 
one;  but  if  the  old  one  must  be  used,  it  should  be  carefully  wiped  out 
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with  soft  paper  and  then  tijorwughly  washed  with  warm  lye,  riiised,  ' 
and  dried,  before  the  new  ointment  ia  put  in;  a  fresh  disk  of  parch- 
ment paper  should  also  be  inserted  and  a  new  label  be  put  on  the  jar. 
Collapsible  tubes  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  containers 
for  ointments,  dennatologic  pastes,  etc.;  they  are  made  of  i 
less  pure  block  tin  and  also  of  celluloid,  in  different  sizes,  from  J  to  2  . 
inches  in  diameter,  with  oi^nings  that  are  closed  with  screw  caps*] 


(see  Fig,  302),  Special  nozzles,  with  orifices  varying  from  aV  *"  1  ^™^ 
in  diameter  (see  Fig.  30;i),  are  made  to  screw  on  the  tube  for  the 
application  of  ointments  to  the  eyes  and  into  the  nose  or  rectum.  The 
more  nearly  pure  the  block  tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  collapsible 
tubes,  the  more  satisfactory  are  they  as  containers;  celluloiil  Iteing 
less  pliable  is  more  likely  to  crack  than  the  tin  during  the  process  of 
expressing  the  ointment. 


When  metallic  tul>es  are  used  for  ointments  of  mercurials  of  oint- 
Rieuts  containing  corrosive  material,  the  tubes  should  l>e  carefully 
coated  on  the  inside  with  some  pliable  re.sin.  such  a^  tulu  or  benzoin. 
This  may  In-  done  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  tincture  of 
either  of  these  balsamic  resins  into  the  lube  and  running  it  carefidl 
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over  the  entire  inner  surface,  returning  the  excess  to  a  special  con- 
tainer in  which  the  tincture  used  for  this  purpose  is  kept.  Or,  if  a 
number  of  tubes  are  to  be  coated  at  one  time,  pour  from  one  tube  to 
another  until  all  is  used. 

Collapsible  tubes  are  usually  filled  from  the  bottom,  sufficient 
room  being  left  for  folding  the  ends  over  at  least  twice  and  then 
clamping  them  with  a  pair  of  broad  flat  pliers  or  in  large  operations 
by  means  of  special  machinery.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  filling  the  tubes,  and  many  of  these  answer  well  when  large  numbers 
are  to  be  filled.  If  an  ointment  is  soft  enough  to  pour,  or  can  be 
softened  by  heat  without  injury  or  danger  of  separation,  the  filling 
of  the  tubes  by  pouring  the  material  into  them  is  an  easy  matter. 
Care  should  be  used,  however,  in  filling  tubes  of  small  diameter  by 
pouring  the  fused  material  into  them,  to  avoid  closing  the  tube 
and  preventing  the  outflow  of  air.  Tubes  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
may  be  very  conveniently  filled  from  an  ordinary  family  sausage 
"stuffer." 


Fio.  303. — Nossles  for  collapsible  tubes. 

Single  tubes,  and  especially  small  tubes,  may  be  most  conveniently 
filled  by  using  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  of  suitable  size.  The 
paper  should  be  rendered  thoroughly  pliable  by  dipping  it  into  water, 
the  adhering  water  being  removed  by  wiping  the  paper  with  a  towel 
or  piece  of  gauze.  The  ointment  is  then  spread  on  the  paper  in  an 
oblong  mass  approximately  the  size  of  the  tube  and  wrapped  around 
the  ointment  by  folding  the  edges  together  until  a  cylinder  is  formed 
with  the  paper  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  ointment  and  which 
will  easily  slide  into  the  tube.  This  is  then  dropped  into  the  tube 
until  it  reaches  the  shoulder,  when  the  upper  end  should  be  closed  by 
folding  or  twisting  the  projecting  paper,  and  held  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  one  hand  while  the  paper  cylinder  is  stripped  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  in  a  manner  to  fill  the 
tube  from  the  shoulder  up,  while  withdrawing  the  paper  as  the  tube 
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fills.'    The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  small  waste 
of  ointment  and  the  absence  of  apparatus  to  be  cleaned. 

Collapsible  tubes  should  be  dispensed  in  suitable  boxes  or  cartons, 
with  the  label  bearing  directions  on  the  box  or  carton,  for  the  reason 
that  a  label  on  the  tube  itself  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  falling  or 
squee^ng  of  the  tube  m  expelling  the  ointment.  If  labels  are  used 
at  all  on  the  tube  they  should  be  long  enough  to  pass  entirely  around 
the  tube  and  overlap,  otherwise  they  will  not  stay  in  place. 


CERATES. 

This  class  of  preparations  differs  from  ointments  in  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  wax,  and  frequently  also  rosin  or  oleo- 
resinous  substances.  Cerates  are  intended  to  be  applied  as  dressings, 
usually  spread  on  linen  or  soft  leather;  while  they  become  some 
what  softer  at  the  temperature  of  the  body;  they  do  not  liquefy,  and 
are  intended  to  act  only  locally  as  protective,  cooling,  astringent, 
stimulating,  or  blistering  agents.  What  has  been  said  before  regarding 
the  preparation  of  ointments  by  fusion,  and  also  their  preservation 
applies  likewise  to  cerates;  owing  to  their  firm  consistence  the  latter 
are  not  well  adapted  to  admixture  with  powdered  substances,  although 
fluids  are  sometimes  incorporated  with  them. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  recognize  3  cerates 
each,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  cerate  of  lead  subacetate,  are 
usually  carried  in  stock  by  the  pharmacist.  Three  of  the  cerates 
contain  rosin  and  in  these,  yellow  wax  also  is  used;  hence  they  will 
not  become  rancid.  Of  the  remaining  three,  one  is  made  of  white 
wax  and  l>enzoinated  lard,  one  with  white  wax,  petrolatum,  and 
benzoinated  lard,  and  one  ^ith  white  wax,  petrolatum,  and  wool  fat. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cerates,  showing  their  composition: 


I^tin  name. 


Ceratum    .... 
U.  8.  P. 

Ceratum  Camphorae  . 
Nat.  Form. 

Ceratum  (^antharidis 
U.  S.  P. 

Ceratum  Pluml)i  Sul>- 
acetatis  .... 
Nat.  Form. 

Ceratum  Uosinse  . 
r.  S.  P. 

Ceratum  U<*8iim^  Com- 
IM)situm 

Nat.  Form.    . 


English  name. 

f  Cerate       (Simple 
\     Cerate) 


i 


{ 


Camphor  Cerate 

Cantharides     Ce- 
rate 

1(  'crate  of  Lead  Sub- 
acetate     (Gou- 
lanl's      Cerate) 
Ilosin  Cerate  (Ba- 
silicon        Oint- 
.      ment)  . 
Conifwund    Roein 
Cerate     (Desh- 
ler's  Salve) 


I 


Compoeition. 

Contains  white  wax  and  benzoinated 
lard. 

Contains  camphor,  liniment,  white 
wax,  white  petrolatum,  and  ben- 
zoinated lara. 

Contains  pK)wdered  cantharides,  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  liquid  petrolatum, 
yellow  wax,  rosin,  and  lard. 

Contains  solution  of  lead  subace- 
tate, wool  fat,  white  wax,  white 
petrolatum,  and  camphor. 

Contains    rosin,    yellow    wax,    and 

lard. 

Contains  rosin,  yellow  wax,  pre- 
pared suet,  turi)entine,  and  lin- 
seed oil. 


>  Thin  pliin  was  first  suRRcstod  by  Henry  P.  HynsoD  in  the  Section  on  Practical 
Phamiiicy  of  tlic  American  Pbamiaceutical  ABsodation. 
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Camphor  cerate  and  Goulard's  cerate  both  contain  2  per  cent,  of 
camphor,  which  would  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  impart  marked 
medicinal  properties  to  the  preparations. 

In  the  formula  for  cerate  of  cantharides  the  object  of  macerating 
the  powdered  cantharides  for  48  hours  in  a  warm  place  with  about 
half  of  their  weight  of  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  liquid 
petrolatum  is  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  solution  of  cantharidin 
in  the  fats,  since  both  liquids  are  known  to  exert  a  solvent  effect  upon 
the  blistering  principle.  The  official  process  always  insures  an  efficient 
blistering  cerate,  provided  the  cantharides  are  of  good  quality.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  powder  from  the  melted  fats, 
it  is  important  that  the  mixture,  after  removal  from  the  waterbath, 
be  constantly  stirred  until  it  begins  to  congeal.  In  Great  Britain 
Germany,  and  France  this  cerate  is  known  as  emplastrum  oarUharidis 
or  emplastrum  vesicans;  in  some  localities  it  is  also  designated  as 
emplastrum  lytUs. 

The  official  rosin  cerate  congeals  as  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mixture  upon  cooling  without  stirring,  on  account  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  rosin  and  wax  present;  stirring  of  the  melted  and  strained 
mixture  is,  in  fact,  not  desirable  in  this  case,  as  it  incorporates  consider- 
able air.  Rosin  cerate  gradually  grows  tougher  by  age.  In  cold  weather 
the  proportions  of  lard  and  yellow  wax  may  be  changed  with  advantage 
to  lard  530  Gms.  and  yellow  wax  120  Gms.  in  the  official  formula. 

Compound  rosin  cerate  is  often  called  for  under  the  name  Deshler's 
salve.  If  kept  on  hand  for  some  time  it  becomes  tough,  which  condition 
may  be  avoided  by  using  olive  oil  or  liquid  petrolatiun  in  place  of  the 
linseed  oil. 

DERMATOLOGIC  PASTES  AND  OLTCEROOELATINS. 

Of  late  years  ointments  and  cerates  have  been  largely  superseded, 
especially  in  Europe,  by  dermatologic  pastes  and  glycerogelatins 
The  former  are  ointment-like  mixtures  of  starch,  dextrin,  or  calcium 
carbonate  with  glycerin,  soft  soap,  petrolatum,  lard,  or  linseed  oil, 
and  medicated  by  incorporation  of  ichthyol,  salicylic  acid,  resorcinol, 
sulphur,  zinc  oxide,  naphthol,  etc.  They  are  intended  chiefly  for 
antiseptic,  astringent,  or  germicidal  effects.  As  a  general  vehicle  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  dextrin,  glycerin,  and  water, 
commonly  designated  as  Pasta  Deortrinata,  or  Dextrinated  Paste, 
may  be  brought  into  solution  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  following  pastes  are  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary 
and  directions  given  for  their  preparation: 

Latin  name.  English  name.  Composition. 

I  Made  by  triturating  betanaphthol 
and  precipitated  sulphur  with 
petrolatum  and  then  incorporating 
soft  soap  with  this  mixture. 
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Latin  name. 


English  name. 


Pasta  Resorcinolis  For^  ( Lassar's  Stronger 
tior \     Resorcinol  Paste 


Pasta  Resorcinolis  Mi-  f  Lassar's  Mild  Re- 
tis \     sorcinol  Paste 


Pasta  Zinci 


Pasta  Zinci  Mollis 


•  { 


Lassar's    Zinc 
Paste   . 


/Unna's  Soft  Zinc 
•    \     Paste   .     .     .    ' 


> 


Pasta  Zinei  Sulphurata  {  ^'^^  ziful^l 


hur- 
aste 


Compoaition 

Made  by  triturating  resorcinol  with 
lic^uid  petrolatum  to  a  smooth 
thin  paste,  then  incorporating  a 
mixtiu^  of  resorcinol  and  starch, 
and  finally  adding  sufficient  liq- 
uid petrolatum  to  make  up  the 
required  weight.  It  contains  20 
per  cent,  of  resorcinol. 

Made  like  the  preceding  preparation, 
but  contains  only  10  per  cent,  oi 
resorcinol. 

Made  by  incorporating  sine  oxide, 
salicyhc  acid,  and  starch  with 
petrolatum. 

Made  by  incorporating  zinc  oxide 
and  calcium  carbonate  with  linseed 
oil  and  finally  adding  lime  water. 

Made  by  incorporating  zinc  oxide, 

Erecipitated    sulphur,    and    puri- 
ed    siliceous    earth    with    oen- 
zoinatcd  lard. 


The  glycerogelatins  are  firmer,  as  a  rule,  than  the  pastes,  and 
must  be  melte<l  before  they  can  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  which 
latter  Is  done  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
such  a  preparation  as  Gelatinum  Glycerinatum,  Glycerinated  Gelatin, 
composed  of  equal  weights  of  gelatin  and  glycerin,  which  is  firm  and 
intended  as  a  vehicle  for  such  substances  as  chrysarobin,  iodoform, 
resorcinol,  etc.  Occasionally  special  mixtures  of  gelatin,  glycerin, 
and  water  are  used,  when  softer  or  even  liquid  preparations  are  desired, 
as  gelatin  15  parts»  glycerin  45  parts,  and  water  25  parts,  or  gelatin 
5  parts,  glycerin  20  parts,  and  water  65  parts.  The  National  For^ 
mulary  gives  directions  for  preparing  four  different  glycerogelatins; 
they  are  made  by  mixing  the  medicinal  agent,  previously  incorporated 
with  glycerin  and  water,  with  official  glycerinated  gelatin,  already 
melted,  and  finally  pouring  the  homogeneous  mixture  into  suitable 
containers,  where  it  is  allowed  to  become  cold.  The  proportion  of 
glycerinate<I  gelatin  used  varies  with  the  difterent  preparations,  from 
7  to  '^0  jx^r  cent,  of  the  intended  weight  of  the  finished  product. 

The  following  are  the  glycerogelatins  recognized  by  the  National 
Formulary: 

Composition. 

'  Made  hy  triturating  very  finely  pow- 

dunnl   Nilicylic   ari<l   with   glycvrin 

and  water,  an<l  a<Klin^  thm  mixture 

ioiisly  melted    glycerinated 


lAtin  Name. 


Ci  lyoerojf* 'la  t  i  n  n  m 
Acidi  Salievlici 


EnRliah  Name. 

{Salicylic  Acid 
Cilycen>gelatin 


<       ami  water,  a 

to    previous 

I      gelatin. 


tflycon>jj<'latinum 
{(Mlofonni     .    . 


(flvc4»n>trelatinum 
iCinei  Durum   . 


Gl  vcero^latinum 


{I(Mlofnmi  Glycero- 
gebitin  .... 


f  Firm  Zinc  Gly«>- 
\     rogelatin  .    .    . 


r  Soft  Zinc  Qlycero- 
(     gelatin  .... 


Made  by  triturating  very  finely  pow- 
dered i<Nl(>fonn  with  glycenn  and 
water  and  addin^i:  thin  mixture  to 
previously  melteti  glyc»erinated  gela- 
tin. 

Made  by  triturating  zinc  oxide  with 
glycerin  and  adding  thi^t  mixture  to 
a  previously  prepared  mixture  of 
glycerinat<.J  gelatin,  ylycerin,  and 
water. 

Made  like  tbe  preceding  preparation, 
except  that  lew  glycerinatetl  gi>latin 
w  UHed,  and  more  glycerin  in  its 
pWhj, 
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PASTE  PENCILS. 

Another  form  of  modern  dermic  medication  is  by  means  of  pencils. 
These  consist  of  a  suitably  medicated  paste  composed  of  starch  30 
parts,  dextrin  35  parts,  powdered  tragacanth  5  parts,  sugar  20  parts, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  a  firm  plastic  mass,  which  is  rolled  out 
into  rods  about  5  millimeters  {\  inch)  in  diameter  and  5  centimeters 
(2  inches)  in  length.  The  pencils  are  dried  at  ordmary  temperature 
on  parchment  paper  and  wrapped  in  tin  foil.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Unna  Pencils,  after  Dr.  Unna,  of  Germany,  who  first  suggested 
their  use.  The  National  Formvlary  gives  directions  for  preparing 
Salicylic  Acid  Pencils,  Stili  Acidi  Salicylici  Dilubiles,  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  which  are  made  by  incorporating  10  parts 
of  the  acid  with  the  mass  above  directed,  and  then  dividing  the  mixture 
into  pencils  of  the  prescribed  dimensions. 

• 

CATAPLASMS. 

Cataplasms  or  poultices  are  wet  masses  of  solid  matter,  applied  to 
the  skin  with  a  view  of  acting  as  antiphlogistic  or  cooling  agents  and 
sometimes  as  counterirritants.  Elm,  flaxseed,  and  mustard  poultices 
have  long  been  known  as  popular  household  remedies.  The  National 
Formulary  recognizes  a  clay  poultice  under  the  name  Cataplasma 
Kaolini  or  Cataplasm  of  Kaolin,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
antiseptic  cooling  dressing.  It  was  formerly  official  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia and  is  made  by  mixing  finely  powdered  boric  acid  with  finely 
powdered  kaolin  (previously  heated  on  a  boiling  waterbath  for  an 
hour  with  frequent  stirring),  then  incorporating  the  mixed  powder 
with  glycerin,  and  finally  adding  thymol,  oil  of  peppermint,  and  methyl 
salicylate.  This  cataplasm  is  a  stone-colored  homogeneous  mass, 
which  must  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
LINIMENTS  AND  OLEATES. 

These  preparations  are  closely  allied  to  those  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  being  also  intended  only  for  external  use. 

LINIMENTS. 

Liniments  are  fluid  or  semifluid  preparations,  usually  in  the  form 
of  solutions,  although  in  some  instances  merely  mechanical  mixtures, 
the  solvent  or  vehicle  being  generally  a  fixed  or  volatile  oil  or  alcohol, 
which  latter  is  sometimes  mixed  with  water.  Recently  the  Natumal 
Formulary  has  introduced  a  new  vehicle  under  the  name  Liquid 
Petroxolin,  which  is  a  combination  of  liquid  petrolatum  with  soft 
ammonia  soap,  flavored  with  oil  of  lavender;  it  is  a  yellowish-brown 
liquid,  capable  of  being  variously  medicated  by  admixture  of  camphor, 
chloroform,  eucalyptol,  iodine,  menthol,  phenol,  tar,  etc.  When  thus 
medicated,  the  mixtures  or  solutions  are  known  as  petroxolins  of  the 
respective  remedial  agents.  Liniments  are  applied  to  the  skin  with 
friction,  and,  when  mechanical  mixtures  only,  require  to  be  well 
agitated  before  they  are  applied.  For  endermatic  medication  liniments 
are  in  many  cases  to  be  preferred  to  ointments,  because,  being  applied 
with  friction,  the  medicinal  agents  are  more  likely  to  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that 
the  vehicle  be  of  a  volatile  or  fatty  character,  since  non-volatile  sub- 
stances in  aqueous  solution  are  either  not  absorbed  at  all  or  only  to  a 
slight  extent,  while  the  same  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol,  chloroform 
or  ether  are  quickly  taken  up,  as  shown  by  their  prompt  appearance 
in  the  secretions. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  8  liniments  and  the  Naticmal 
Formulary  9,  of  which  number  5  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  1  is  an  emulsion 
of  a  volatile  oil,  and  11  are  alcoholic  or  hydro-alcoholic  solutions.  In 
addition  the  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  16  petroxolins  in  liquid  form. 

The  following  is  a  ILst  of  the  liniments  recognized  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  together  with  the  petrox- 
olins of  the  latter  authority,  giving  their  titles  and  composition: 

I^atin  name.  Enj(Uah  name.  Composition. 


Lininionturn  Aconiti  et 
Chlomfornii 
Nat.  Form. 


'  Liniment  of  Aoo-  f  Made  by  mixing  fluidextract  of  aco- 
nite and  Chloro-  i  nite,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  soap 
I     form  •   .  •.    I     liniment. 

Ammonia       Lini- 1 
Lmimont,iiartA-  [      same  oil  with  ammonia  water, 
horn  Liniment)] 
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Latio  name. 


English  name. 


u.  s.  p. 


Composition. 

Made  by  adding  ammonia  water  to 

a    previously    made    solution    of 

iodme,  camphor,  oil  of  lavender  and 

oil  of  rosemary  in  alcohol. 

Bella- r  Belladonna    Lini-fMade    by    dissolving    camphor    in 

\     ment    .     .     .    i     fluidextract  of  belmdonna  root. 


Linimentum    Ammonii  f  Liniment  of  Am- 
lodidi     .     .     .     .    \     monium  Iodide 
Nat.  Form. 

Linimentum 
donnsB 


Linimentum  Calcis    . 
U.  S.  P. 

LinimentumCamphorse 

U.  S.  P. 
Linimentum      Chloro- 
formi      .... 

U.  S.  P. 


fLime       Liniment  f  Made  by  thoroughly  agitating  lin- 

(Carron  Oil)   .    \     seed  oil  with  lime  water. 
'  Camphor       Lini- 1 

ment        (Cam-    Made    by    dissolving    camphor    in 

phorated  Oil^      J      cottonseed  oil. 
'Chloroform    Lini-/Made  by  mixing  chloroform  with 

ment    .     .     .    \     soap  uniment. 


\ 


{Compound     Lini- 
ment of  Opium  ^ 
(Canada     Lini- 
ment)  . 


'Made  by  thoroughly  agitating  oil 


Linimentum  Saponato- 
Camphoratum  .      .    * 
Nat.  Form. 


'Camphorated 
Soap  Liniment 
(Opodeldoc, 
Sohd  Opodel- 
doc)    .     .     . 


Linimentum  Saponis 
U.  S.  P. 


{ 


Soap  Liniment 
(Liauid  Opo- 
delaoc) 


Linimentum 
Mollis 
U.  S.  P. 

Linimentum 
Mollis    Compositum  | 
Nat.  Form.  [ 


Saponis  [  Liniment  of  Soft 

.    i      Soap    (Tincture 

[     of  Green  Soap) 

Saponis  f  Compound  Lini- 
ment of  Soft 
Soap    » 


Linimentum       Sinapis  f  Compound     Lini- 
Compositum  .    \      ment  of  Mustard 

Nat.  Form. 
Linimentum     Terebin-  f  Turpentine    Lini- 

.    \      ment    (Kentish 
t     Ointment) 
Acetic  Turpentine 
Terebin- 


thinse 
U.  S.  P. 


Linimentum 

thinse  .\ccticum  (Lini- 
mentum Allmm) 
Nat.  Form. 
Linimentum  Tiglii 

Nat.  Form.  \ 


Liniment 
(Stokes*  Lini- 
ment, St.  John 
Long^sLiniment 


of  turpentine  with  a  mixture  of 
albumen  and  ammonia  water, 
then  adding  a  solution  of  camphor 
and  oil  of  peppermint  in  alcohol, 
and  finally  tmcture  of  opiimi. 

'Made  by  first  preparing  a  solution 
of  animal  soap  (sodium  stearate). 
from  stearic  acid,  monohydrat^ 
sodium  carbonate  and  alcohol 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  after  efferves- 
cence ceases  and  the  liquid  has 
partially  cooled,  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  camphor,  oil  of  rosemary 
and  oil  of  thyme  is  added,  fol- 
lowed by  ammonia  water  and 
alcohol. 

'  Made  by  adding  dried  soap,  granu- 
lated or  powdered,  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  camphor  and  oil  of 
rosemary,  together  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired volume;  the  mixture  is 
then  agitated  until  the  soap  is 
dissolved,  and  set  aside  for  24 
hours  before  it  is  filtered. 

'Made  by  dissolving  soft  soap  in  a 
solution  of  oil  of  lavender  in 
alcohol;  after  24  hours  the  liquid 
is  filtered. 

^Made  by  dissolving  soft  soap  in 
alcohol  and  adding  oil  of  cade  to 
the  solution. 

Made  by  adding  fluidextract  of 
mezercum,  oil  of  mustard  and 
castor  oil  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  camphor. 

Made  by  dissolving  rosin  cerate  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat. 

Made  by  triturating  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  oil  of  lemon  with  egg 
albumen  and  yolk  of  egp,  and  then 
incorporating  acetic  acid  and  rose 


LinimentumTigliiCom-  j  Compound  Croton 


^ water. 

/Liniment  of  Cro-fMade  by  mixing  croton  oil,  oil  of 
ton  Oil  .    \      cajuput  and  alcohol. 


Made  by  mixing  croton  oil,  oil  of 
sassafras,  oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil. 
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Latin  name. 
PetroxoUnum       Beta- 
naphtholis   . 
Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum  Cadini 
Nat.  Form. 

Petroxolinum    Chloro- 
fonni  Camphoratum 
Nat.  Form. 


Petroxolinum  Creosoti 

Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum  Eucalyp- 

tolis 

Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum     Guaia- 

oolis 

Nat.  Form. 


English  name. 

Betanaphthol  Pe-  f 
troxolin  (Beta-  i 
naphtholPetrox)  I 

Cade  Petroxolin  / 
(Cade  Petrox)     ^ 

Camphorated 
Chloroform  Pe- 
troxolin   (Cam- 
phor and  Chlor^ 
oform  Petrox) 

Creosote  Petroxo-' 
lin       (Creosote 
Petrox) 

Eucalyptol       Pe- ' 
troxolin   (Euca- 
lyptol    Petrox)  ^ 

Guaiaool  Petroxo- 
lin  (Guaiacol 
Petrox) 


Petroxolinum  lodi 
Nat.  Form. 


{Iodine  Petroxolin 
(Iodine  Petrox, 
10  per  cent.) 


Petroxolinum  lodi  Dil- 

utum      .... 

Nat.  Form. 

Petroxolinum        lodo- 

formi      .... 

Nat.  Form. 


Diluted  Iodine 
Petroxolin  (Io- 
dine Petrox,  5 
per  cent.)  .     .    , 

Iodoform  Petroxo- 
lin     (Iodoform  i 
Petrox)  I 


^"^Sf^l^^^USlLiqpid  Petroxolin 
Nat.  Form. 


Petroxolinum 
tholis 
Nat.  Form. 


Men- 


Petroxolinum  Methylis 
Salicylatis    . 

Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum  Phenolis 

Nat.  Form. 

Petroxolinum  Phenolis 
Camphoratum  . 
Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum  Picis 

Nat.  Form. 
Petroxolinum    Sulphu- 
ratum     .... 
Nat.  Form. 


Petroxolinum    Sulphu- 
ratum  Comixwituin 
Nat.  Fonn. 


Menthol  Petroxo- 
lin (Menthol 
Petrox) 

Methyl  Salicylate  | 
Petroxolin  I 
(Methyl  SaUcy-  [ 
late  Petrox)    .    J 

Phenol  Petroxolin  / 
(Phenol  Petrox)  \ 

Camphorated  Phe-  ] 
noJ  Petroxolin  I 
(Camphorated  f 
Phenol  Petrox)  J 

Tar  Petroxolin  / 
(Tar  Petrox)  .    ^ 

Sulphurated  Pe- 
troxolin (Sul- 
phurated Petrox) 

'  Compound      Sul- 
phurated Petrox- 
olin   Compound 
Sulphurate 
Petrox) 


Petmxolinum  Terebin- 
thirv  Venetae   . 
Nat.  Form. 


'  Venice  Turpentine 
Petmxolm  (Ven- 
ice Turpentine 
Petrox)      .     . 


Comporition. 

Made  by  diasolving  betanaphthol, 
in  fine  powder,  in  liquid  petroxo- 
lin. 

Made  by  mixing  oil  of  cade  frith 
liquid  petroxolm. 

Made  b}r  mixing  a  solution  of  cam- 
phor in  chloroform  with  liquid 
petroxolin. 

Made  by  mixing  creosote,  oleic 
acid  and  liquid  petroxolin. 

Made  by  mixing  eucalyptol  ?nth 
liquid  petroxolin. 

Made  by  mixing  guaiacol,  oleic 
acid  and  liquid  petroxolin. 

Made  b}r  dissolving  iodine  and 
oleic  acid  in  alcohol  by  antation. 
then  adding  oil  of  lavender  and 
liouid  petrolatum,  and  after  the 
aadition  of  stronger  anunonia 
water  shaking  the  mixture  until  a 
clear  solution  results. 

Made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  liquid 
petroxolin. 

Made  by  adding  eucalyptol,  oleic 
acid  and  liquid  petroxolin  to  a  so- 
lution of  iodoform  in  acetone. 

Made  by  warming  a  mixture  of 
liquid  petrolatum,  oleic  acid,  alco- 
hol and  stronger  ainmonia  water 
on  a  waterbath,  with  agitation, 
until  clear  and  then  adding  oil 
of  lavender. 

Made  by  dissolving  menthol  in 
liquid  petroxolin. 

Made  by  mixing  methyl  salicylate 
and  liquid  petroxolin. 

Made  by  dissolving  phenol  in  liquid 
petroxolin. 

Made  by  adding  a  liquefied  mixture 
of  camphor  and  phenol  to  liquid 
petroxolin. 

Made  by  mixing  oil  of  tar  with 
liouid  petroxolm. 

Maae  by  adding  oleic  acid  and  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  in  linseed  oil  to 
Uouid  petroxolin. 

Maae  by  dissolving  thymol  and  eu- 
cal>^)tol  in  oil  of  cade  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  then  adding  sulphu- 
rate<i  ix^troxolin  and  finally  suffi- 
cient liquid  pctn>x(>lin  to  bring 
the  mixture  up  to  the  required 
weight. 

Made  by  mixing  Venice  turpentine 
and  liquid  petroxolin. 
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SPECIAL  RKMABKS. 

Liiiimentum  Ammonia  {Ammonia  Liniment,  also  known  as  Volatile 
Liniment  and  Hartshorn  Liniment), — Sesame  oil  has  been  found 
superior  to  cottonseed  oil  and  olive  oil  for  the  preparation  of  this 
liniment;  the  resulting  product,  while  thickening  somewhat  in  the 
course  of  time,  does  not  separate.  The  liniment  can  be  quickly  made 
by  shaking  1  volume  of  ammonia  water  thoroughly  with  3  volumes 
of  the  oil,  partial  saponification  taking  place,  which  serves  to  emulsion- 
ize  the  remainder  of  the  oil. 

linimentum  Ammonii  lodidi  {Liniment  of  Ammonium  Iodide). — ^The 
addition  of  ammonia  water  to  the  alcoholic  sohition  of  iodine,  camphor, 
oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  rosemary,  results  in  the  gradual  combination 
of  the  iodine  with  anmaonia,  producing  a  colorless  solution.  As  only 
4  Gms.  of  iodine  are  used  in  making  a  liter  of  the  liniment,  not  more 
than  4.57  Gms.  of  ammonium  iodide  can  be  formed,  and  the  finished 
product  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia. 

Linimentum  BelladomuB  {Belladonna  Liniment), — Both  the  alcohol 
of  the  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  and  the  camphor  materially 
aid  absorption  of  the  liniment,  and  serious  results  may  follow  its 
liberal  application.  It  should  never  be  dispensed  except  upon  a 
physician's  prescription. 

Linimentum  Calcis  {Lime  Liniment,  also  known  as  Catron  OH), — ^The 
successful  preparation  of  this  liniment  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  lime  water  used;  if  the  latter  be  of  full  strength,  partial 
saponification  of  the  linseed  oil  occurs,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia 
liniment,  serves  to  emulsionize  the  remainder  of  the  oil. 

Linimentum  CamphorsB  {Camphor  Liniment), — ^The  ofiicial  directions 
to  add  the  camphor  in  coarse  powder  to  the  cottonseed  oil,  previously 
heate<l,  materially  facilitates  solution,  as  camphor  in  lumps  dissolves 
but  slowly  in  oil  at  ordinary  temperature.  This  liniment  is  better 
known  as  Camphorated  Oil. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  camphor  liniment  shall  contain 
not  less  than  19.5  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  20.5  per  cent,  of  camphor 
and  directs  its  determination  by  means  of  the  polariscope,  which  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  detect  the  possible  use  of  synthetic  camphor, 
as  the  latter,  which  is  not  officially  recognized,  is  optically  inactive. 
The  official  inctluMl  of  assay  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
pharmacist,  and  the  following  simpler  method  for  determination  of  the 
amount  of  camphor  in  camphorated  oil  will  he  found  useful,  although 
it  does  not  differentiate  between  official  or  natural  camphor  and  the 
synthetic  article:  Heat  a  given  weight  of  the  oil  in  a  tared  dish  for 
9()  minutes  in  an  airbath,  at  a  temperature  of  110°  C.  (230°  F.);  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time  any  odor  of  camphor  persists,  the  heating  must 
be  continued  until  it  has  all  disappeared.  The  loss  in  weight,  when 
multiplicfl  by  100  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  camphorated  oil  taken 
for  the  test,  will  express  the  percentage  of  camphor  present. 
32 
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LmimeDtom  Opii  Compositum  (ComjxninH  Liniment  of  Opivm,  also 
kninvii  as  Canmln  Liniment). — Wlien  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  griuluatty 
a(tik'<)  to  the  clear  rtoliition  of  cpg  ulhiinicn  in  ammonia  water,  as 
direcltil   In   tlie    Xalional  Ffirmvlnry,   an  excellent  emulsion  re»uita, 
which  is  not  changed  upon  adtlitioii  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the] 
camphiir  and  oil  of  [wppemiint;  hnt  when  the  tincture  of  npiuin  is  I 
finally  added,  the  emulsiun  takes  on  a  hght  brown  color.    No  separa-  1 
tion  has  been  observe*!  in  the  liniment  after  standing  for  24  liours, 

Ummentum  Saponato-Camphoratnm  {Cam jilu/rated  Sim/i  Linimeni).- 
The  first  step  in  making  thk  liniment  is  the  preparation  of  sodium 
stearate  by  reaction  between  stearic  acid  and  sodium  carbiiiiate,  which 
remains  in  solution  in  the  warm  hydro-alcoholic  liquid;  after  addition 
of  the  oils,  camphor  and  ammonia  water,  the  mixture  solidifies  upon 
cooling,  but  will  soften  and  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when 
applied  witli  friction.   The  liniment  i.s  better  known  a.i  SoIi<l  Oix)deldoc. 

LinimeDtain  Saponis  (Soap  Linivieni,  also  known  as  Liquid  Ojxidel- 
doc). — The  present  official  directions  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  last  I'harmacopfeia  and  appear  less  desirable.  In  the  author's 
experience,  as  good,  if  not  l)etter.  results  can  be  obtained  in  leas 
time,  especially  if  larger  quantities  of  wiap  liniment  are  to  be  made, 
by  mixing  the  granulated  or  powdered  soap  in  a  dish  with  about  4 
times  its  weight  of  hot  water  and  then  heating  on  a  waterbath  until 
a  clear  gelatinous  mass  results,  which  is  mixed,  while  still  warm,  with 
about  two-thirds  of  the  prescribed  quantity  of  alcohol,  stirring  until 
perfect  solution  is  effected.  The  camphor  and  oil  uf  rosemary  having 
been  dLs.solved  in  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol,  are  mixed  with  the 
snap  solution,  and  enough  water  is  then  added  to  produce  the  required 
volimie  of  liniment. 

The  directions  to  set  the  liniment  aside  for  2\  hours,  are  intended  J 
to  allow  separation  of  the  sodium  palmitate  always  present  in  Castilv  J 
soap,  which  is  less  soluble  and  easily  removed  by  filtration. 

Linimentmm  TerebinthiiUB  ( Turpentine  Linivient,  also  known 
Kfiil'u<h'.i  (Untmrnt  or  Krti/i.^h  Liniment). — When  making  this  liniment, 
the  rosin  cerate  should  be  melted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
so  that  it  does  not  become  too  hot,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  then  grad- 
ually oilded  with  constant  stirring,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  evaporation. 

Linimentum  TerebinthiiuB  AcBticum  {.icclic  Turjimtine  Liniment). —  ■ 
This  liiiinirnt  represents  an  egg  emulsion  of  oil  of  turpentine,  rendered  'j 
more  efficient  as  a  counterirritant  by  the  addition  nt  acetic  acid.    As  ' 
the  finiMhiij  ]iri)<lnct  contains  40  |>er  cent,  by  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
a  lietter  and  more  |>emuinent  emulsion  will  \>e  obtaine<i  if  the  quantity 
of  yolk  of  egg  directe<i  in  the  publisher!  formula  be  doublal.     After 
addition  of  the  acetic  acid,  the  liniment  griuliutlly  becomes  wliiterand 
somewhat  thicker.     The  use  of  oil  of  letnon  apjHrars  as  a  wasteful 
a^lilition.  since  iti  odor  is  <li.sguised  by  that  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  liniment  is  very  popular  and  is 
geuerally  called  for  under  tlie  name  Stokes'  Liniment.  ^ 
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The  so-called  drying  liniments  or  medicated  varnishes  consist  of 
mucilage  of  tragacanth,  starch  or  dextrin,  with  egg-albumen,  suitably 
medicated,  which  when  applied  to  the  skin  leave  a  thin  varnish  or 
protective  film,  similar  to  that  obtained  with  collodion. 

Olea  Infosa  {Infused  Oils), — These  are  closely  allied  to  liniments, 
and  consist  of  solutions  in  oil  of  the  active  principles  of  the  drugs 
from  which  they  are  made,  together  with  coloring  matter.  Usually 
they  are  made  from  alkaloidal  drugs,  such  as  belladonna  leaves,  hyos- 
cyamus,  etc.,  but  occasionally  also  from  other  drugs,  in  which  case 
the  oil  takes  up  such  constituents  as  may  be  Soluble.  The  National 
Formulary  gives  a  general  process  for  the  preparation  of  infused  oils, 
primarily  intended  for  Oil  of  Hyoscyamus,  which  consists  in  macerating 
the  powdered  drug  in  a  closed  vessel  for  6  hours  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ammonia  water,  then  adding  sesame  oil  and  digesting 
the  mixture,  with  frequent  stirring,  at  a  temperature  of  between 
60°  and  70°  C.  (140°  and  158°  F.)  until  the  alcohol  and  ammonia  are 
dissipated,  and  finally  expressing  and  filtering.  100  Gms.  of  the  finished 
product  are  supposed  to  represent  the  active  virtues  of  10  Gms.  of 
the  drug,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  oils  can  take  up  more 
than  a  portion,  of  the  alkaloidal  principles  present  in  the  drug. 

Oleum  Hyoscyami  Composiium  or  Compound  Oil  of  Hyoscyamus 
of  the  National  Formulary  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  volatile  oils 
of  peppermint,  lavender,  rosemary  and  thyme  in  infused  oil  of  hyos- 
cyamus. This  preparation  is  also  known  as  balsamum  tranquiUans, 
but  is  not  identical  with  the  baume  ttanqnUle  of  the  French  Pharma- 
copoeia, although  resembling  it  in  medicinal  properties  and  to  some 
extent  in  composition. 

Oleum  Phetwlatum  or  Phenolated  Oil,  also  known  as  Oleum  Carbol- 
atuni  or  Carbolized  Oil,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  (carbolic  acid) 
in  olive  oil,  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  not  belonging  to  either 
the  infused  oils  or  the  liniments.  Being  applied  as  a  dressing  to  burns 
and  other  sores,  it  resembles  a  liquid  ointment  in  character. 

J^omewhat  resembling  liniments,  although  not  like  these  applied 
l)y  friction,  are  lotions.  The  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  recognize  this 
class  of  preparations,  but  the  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for 
making  four  of  them,  as  follows: 

Lotio  Ammonicalis  Camphorata  (Ammoniated  Camphor  Wash). — An 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  with  addition  of  spirit  of  camphor 
and  ammonia  water.  It  must  be  kept  m  well  stoppered  bottles  and 
be  shaken  when  it  is  dispensed.  This  lotion  is  also  knowTi  as  Aqua 
Sedativa  or  Sedative  Water,  and  as  Eau  Sidatice  de  Rasixiil. 

Lotio  Flava  (  Yellow  Lotion), — A  mixture  of  a  solution  of  corrosive 
mercuric  chloride  and  lime  water,  resulting  in  the  precipitation  of 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  It  is  often  prescribed  as  Aqua  Phageda^nica 
Flava.  and  is  popularly  known  as  Yellow  Wash. 

Lotio  Nigra  {Black  Lotion), — A  mixture  of  mild  mercurous  chloride 
and  lime  water,  resulting  in  the  precipitation  of  black  mercurous 
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oxide.     This  preparation  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  Aqua  Phage- 
daenica  Nigra,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Black  Wash. 

Lotio  Plmnbi  et  Opii  (Lotion  of  Lead  and  Opium). — ^A  mixture  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  acetate  and  tincture  of  opium.  A  copious 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  must  be  reincorporated  by  agitation 
whenever  the  lotion  is  to  be  used.  It  is  also  known  as  Lead  and 
Opium  Wash. 

OLEATES. 

This  class  of  preparations  has  been  in  use  by  physicians  in  this 
country  since  1872.  Normal  oleates  are  true  chemical  compounds 
of  oleic  acid  with  metallic  oxides  or  alkaloids,  but  the  oleates  medi- 
cinally employed  are  simply  mixtures  of  such  normal  oleates  with 
oleic  acid  or  some  other  diluent.  The  porportion  of  any  particular 
metallic  oxide  or  alkaloid  to  be  dissolved  in  oleic  acid  may  vary  with 
the  views  of  the  physician;  but  in  the  case  of  normal  oleates  a  certain 
proportion  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  expressions  2,  5,  10,  or  20  per 
cent,  oleate  are  used  to  indicate  that  2,  5, 10,  or  20  parts  of  the  respec- 
tive alkaloid  or  metallic  oxide  are  present  in  every  100  parts  of  the 
finished  product.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  base 
combined  with  oleic  acid  in  100  parts  of  the  respective  normal  oleates: 

22.03  per  cent,  of  bismuth  oxide. 
"        of  cupric  oxide. 
"        of  ferric  oxide. 
"        of  lea<i  oxide. 
"        of  mercuric  oxide. 
"        of  zinc  oxide. 
"        of  aconitine. 
"        of  atropine. 
"        of  cocame. 

of  morphine  (anhvdrous) . 

of  quinine  (anhydrous). 

of  strychnine. 


Normal  Oleate  of  Bismuth 

22.03 

of  Copper 

12.71 

of  Iron 

8.86 

of  Lead 

28.98 

of  Mercury 

28.40 

of  Zinc 

12.95 

of  Aconitine 

69.86 

of  Atropine 

50.60 

of  Cocaine 

51.78 

of  Morphine 

50.25 

of  Quinine 

53.44 

u 

of  Strychnine 

54.21 

« 
« 
« 


From  these  normal  oleates  weaker  preparations  can  readily  be 
made  by  admixture  with  the  desired  diluent,  according  to  the  following 
rule:  multiply  the  required  quantity  by  the  required  percentage 
strength  and  divide  the  product  by  the  percentage  of  the  normal 
oleate;  the  quotient  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  normal  oleate  to 
be  used,  and  sul)tracting  this  from  the  required  quantity  gives  the 
weight  of  the  dikient  necessary. 

Solutions  of  alkaloidal  oleates  are  best  prepared  by  triturating 
the  prescril)ed  quantity  of  dry  alkaloid  in  a  small  dish  with  the 
necessary  weight  of  oleic  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  on  a  water- 
batli  until  jxTfect  sohition  results;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  2  per  cent, 
strength,  with  the  exception  of  morphine  and  cocaine,  usually  of 
5  |)er  cent,  strength,  and  quinine,  frequently  prescribed  of  25  per  cent, 
strength.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  oleates  could  produce 
systemic  effects,  but  numerous  experiments  have  shown  thb  idea 
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to  have  been  erroneous.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  found  very 
useful  for  local  medication,  both  on  the  skin  and  by  penetration  into 
the  skin.  Alkaloidal  oleates  are  always  liquid  preparations,  being 
solutions  of  the  respective  normal  alkaloids  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid. 
The  necessary  amount  of  alkaloid  and  acid  for  any  given  weight  of 
solution  can  be  quickly  calculated  by  the  rules  given  on  page  134,  under 
Percentage  Solutions. 

The  solution  of  metallic  oxides  in  oleic  acid  is  effected  very  slowly 
even  with  the  aid  of  heat;  hence  they  are  preferably  prepared  by 
mutual  decomposition,  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  metallic 
salt  to  a  solution  of  an  alkali  oleate.  The  precipitated  metallic  oleates 
are  then  washed  with  water  to  free  them  from  the  newly  formed 
alkali  salt,  preferably  with  hot  water,  two  or  three  washings  being 
sufficient ;  but  for  mercuric  oleate  only  warm  water  must  be  employed, 
to  avoid  decomposition.  Metallic  oleates  are  usually  prepared  of 
normal  strength,  as  they  keep  better  in  this  form  and  can  be  subse- 
quently diluted  as  wanted.  Benzoinated  lard  or  soft  paraffins 
may  be  employed  as  diluents  when  the  oleate  is  intended  for 
epidermatic  use,  or  lanolin  when  an  endermatic  effect  is  desired, 
as  the  latter  substance  is  more  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

A  solution  of  castile  soap  Is  very  often  used  as  the  alkali  oleate 
in  the  preparation  of  metallic  oleates,  especially  those  of  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc;  but  since  the  soap  is  a  sodium  oleopalmitate  instead  of 
pure  sodium  oleate,  the  resulting  metallic  oleates  will  also  be  con- 
taminated with  palmitates;  in  practice,  this  slight  impurity  is  generally 
disregarded,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  allowing  the  soap 
solution  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
filtering.  The  strength  of  the  soap  solution  generally  used  is  30  Gms. 
(or  480  grains)  of  dry  soap  to  450  mils,  (or  Cc.)  (or  1  pint)  of  the 
solution.  Purer  metallic  oleates  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  solution 
of  sodium  oleate  made  directly  from  oleic  acid  by  the  following  process: 
Warm>  in  a  porcelain  dish,  28.5  Gms.  (or  454  grains)  of  oleic  acid  to 
about  60"*  or  ()5°  C.  (140°  or  149"*  F.)  and  add  slowly  4.5  Gms.  (or 
71  grains)  of  sodium  hydroxide  (90  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  18  mils,  or  Cc.  (or  6  fluidrachms)  of  distilled  water  and  6  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(or  2  fluidraclims)  of  alcohol,  stirring  constantly  until  the  acid  is 
neutralized,  which  is  best  ascertained  by  testing  a  small  portion  of  the 
resulting  soap,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
solution — not  more  than  a  faint  pink  tint  should  appear.  The  soap  is 
next  dissolved  in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  produce  450  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
(or  16  fluidounces)  of  solution,  and  filtered. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  one  oleate,  namely  Oleatum  Hydrar- 
g>Ti,  Oleate  of  Mercury,  which  is  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  in  oleic  acid,  made  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat. 
The  addition  of  alcohol  materially  facilitates  combination  of  the 
mercuric  oxide  with  the  acid,  the  heat  being  continued  until  all  the 
alcohol  has  been  finally  expelled.    The  official  mercuric  oleate  is  of 
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the  consistence  of  finn  butter  and  should  be  protected  against  air  and 
light;  all  contact  with  metallic  utensils  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  oleates  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  occasionally  called  for  and 
can  be  readily  prepared  by  direct  precipitation  by  adding  to  450  mils. 
(orCc.)  (or  1  pint)  of  the  above-named  sodium  oleate  solution,  a  solution 
of  the  metallic  salt,  made  with  distilled  water,  and  containing  in  250 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  (or  8  fluidounces)  respectively,  copper  sulphate,  crystal- 
lized, 12.31  Gms.  (or  197  grains);  lead  acetate,  crystallized,  18.7  Gms. 
(or  299  grains);  zinc  sidphate,  crystallized,  14.18  Gms.  (or  227  grains). 

The  National  Formulary  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
5  alkaloidal  oleates,  all  of  which  are  solutions  of  the  normal  oleates, 
either  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid  or  in  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and  olive 
oil.     They  are 

Oleatum  Aconitinui  01eut«  of  Acoiutine  Containing  2    per  cent,  of  aoonitine. 

Oleatum  Atropinie  Oleate  of  Atropine  (>)ntaining  2    i)er  cent,  of  atropine. 

Oleatum  C^caina;  Oleate  of  (V>came  Containing  5    jwr  cent,  of  cocaine. 

Oleatum  Quinimr  Oleate  of  Quinine  Containing  2.5  per  cent,  of  quinine. 

Oleatum  Veratrina;  Oleate  of  Veratrine  Containing  2    per  cent,  of  veratrine. 

Under  the  names  of  ointments  of  the  various  oleates,  manufac- 
turers have  for  some  time  offered  a  class  of  preparations  in  regard 
to  which  some  confusion  exists,  as  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  proportion 
of  the  oleate  used  varies  with  different  manufacturers;  the  vehicle 
is  either  l)enz()inatcd  lanl  or  soft  or  firm  petrolatum,  hence  the  con- 
sistence may  vary  considerably.  The  tenn  "ointment  of  any  oleate, 
5,  10.  or  20  per  cent./'  can  have  but  one  meaning  as  far  as  the  active 
ingredient  is  concerneil,  namely,  that  the  finished  product  contains 
5,  10,  or  20  parts  of  the  respective  normal  oleate  in  every  100  parts  of 
the  ointment,  and  not  5,  10,  or  20  parts  of  the  alkaloid  or  metallic 
oxide,  as  is  frequently  supposed.  Ointments  of  oleates  have  received 
official  recognition  in  two  instances,  the  ointment  of  mercuric  oleate 
and  the  ointment  of  zinc  oleate,  both  of  the  British  Pharmacopci'ia, 
the  former  containing  2.")  |)er  cent,  of  normal  mercuric  oleate  and  the 
latter  50  |ht  cent,  of  normal  zinc  oleate.  Besides  these  the  ointments 
of  ac'onitine,  atropine,  and  cocaine  of  the  same  Pharmacopoeia  must 
be  looked  upon  as  ointments  of  oleates,  since  the  resi)ective  alkaloids 
are  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  oleic  acid  before  incorporation  with  the 
lard. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
PLASTERS  AND  SUPPOSITORIES. 

PLASTERS. 

Plasters  are  preparations  intended  for  external  application, 
which,  although  firmer  and  more  tenacious  than  cerat^,  become 
adhesive  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  offering  both  support  and  medication  to  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  They  are  firm  solids  at  ordinary  temperature  and 
cannot  be  spread  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  retain  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  when  applied  to  the  body.  The  base  or  mass  of  nearly 
all  the  official  plasters  is  either  simple  lead  plaster  or  a  mixture  of  the 
same  with  wax,  rosin,  and  gum-resins;  in  large  manufactories  a 
rubber  mass  is  specially  prepared  from  caoutchouc  and  certain  aromatic 
resins  and  vegetable  powders,  which  is  to  be  preferred  in  some  cases 
on  account  of  its  flexibility  and  adhesiveness.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  rubber  plaster  base  the  crude  India  rubber  of  conmierce  is  first 
freed  from  impurities,  by  steaming  and  continuous  washing  with 
warm  water  in  suitable  machinery  until  all  foreign  matter  has  been 
removed,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  passed  between  heavy  steel 
rollers  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  35°  or  37°  C.  (95°  or  98.6°  F.); 
during  this  kneading  process  the  rubber  gradually  softens  and  assumes 
a  plastic  condition  which  fits  it  admirably  for  the  incorporation  of 
very  finely  powdered  olibanum,  orris  root,  and  rosin  or  Burgundy 
pitch,  this  being  also  effected  between  warm  smooth  rollers. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  plasters  made  with  a  rubber  base 
are  wholly  inefficient  where  systemic  or  even  endermatic  effects  are 
desired,  since,  as  they  claim,  the  rubber  combination  does  not  permit 
the  release  and  subsequent  absorption  of  the  medicinal  agent  present. 
Opinions  are  divided  on  this  point,  and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  volatile  or  a  fatty  vehicle  will  permit  the  absorption  of  any  medicinal 
agent  in  admixture  more  readily  than  an  insoluble  mass  of  rubber, 
rosin  and  wax,  or  lead  oleate,  many  physicians  claim  to  have  observed 
positive  good  effects  from  rubber  base  plasters,  and  the  testimony 
of  many  hundred  laymen  is  in  favor  of  this  decidedly  more  pleasant 
and  convenient  form  of  plasters. 

As  in  the  case  of  ointments,  plasters  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  with  regard  to  their  therapeutic  action: 

1 .  Plasters  intended  to  exercise  a  supportive,  protective,  antiseptic, 
counterirritant,  or  vesicant  effect.  These  will  act  only  epidermatically, 
and  a  mass  possessing  the  property  of  ready  and  continued  adhesive- 
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ness  is  to  be  preferred;  hence  the  official  rubber  adhesive  plaster  and* 
similar  combinations  are  well  adapted  for  this  group,  as  they  possess 
the  advantage  of  greater  adhesiveness,  especially  in  the  presence  oi 
moisture. 

2.  Plasters  intended  to  produce  an  endermatic  effect,  such  as 
anodyne,  astringent,  alterative,  sedative,  or  stimulant.  This' group 
includes  the  official  plasters  of  belladonna  and  lead ;  while  lead  oleate, 
together  with  its  admixtures  of  rosin  and  wax,  is  preferred  by  many 
as  a  vehicle,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  large  quantities  of  plasters  of 
this  group  made  with  rubber  mass  are  used  not  without  good  results. 

3.  Plasters  intended  for  constitutional  and  systemic  effects.  As 
these  require  penetration  not  only  into  but  through  the  skin,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  vehicle  be  one  of  recognized  absorba- 
bility; for  this  purpose  the  modem  plaster  mulls,  also  known  as  salve 
mulls  are  now  preferred  by  physicians  (see  page  509). 

The  preparation  of  plaster  masses  by  pharmacists  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  cerates,  being  preferably  conducted  with  waterbath  heat, 
those  constituents  having  the  highest  fusing  point  being  first  intro- 
duced into  the  pan  or  dish,  and  others  of  greater  fusibility  being 
gradually  incorporated.  All  wholly  or  partly  volatile  substances, 
as  oleoresins  or  essential  oils,  must  be  added  last,  and  non-fusible 
substances  must  be  incorporated  in  the  form  of  very  fine  powder 
whenever  possible;  as  gmn-resins  are  frequently  added  to  plaster 
mixtures,  and  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  without 
injury,  they  must  either  be  treated  in  coarse  powder  with  alcohol 
and  the  resulting  solution  of  resinous  matter  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  as  in  the  case  of  asafetida,  myrrh,  and  galbanum, 
or  be  emulsionized  with  diluted  acetic  acid  and  then  evaporated  until 
the  liquid  hardens  on  cooling,  as  in  the  case  of  ammoniac.  In  either 
case  the  concentrated  liquid  should  be  added  to  the  fused  mixture 
when  it  begins  to  cool,  the  mass  being  well  stirred  to  insure  uniform 
distribution. 

Fluid  and  solid  extracts  must  be  incorporated  as  in  the  case  of 
ointments,  the  former  after  evaporation  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
the  latter  after  softening  with  a  little  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  as 
the  case  may  l)e.  As  in  the  case  of  ointments,  the  extinguishment 
of  metallic  mercury  in  plasters  is  most  conveniently  effected  by 
trituration  with  mercuric  oleate. 

If  any  foreign  matter,  such  as  sand,  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  like, 
should  l)e  found  in  the  melted  plaster,  this  is  best  removed  by  decanta- 
tion  or  straining,  which  must  always  l)e  done  before  the  insoluble 
and  non-fusihlc  substances  are  added;  if  straining  be  resorted  to,  it 
will  Ik*  advisable  to  i)erform  this  operation  with  the  smallest  bulk 
possible,  the  strained  material  being  always  received  in  a  wann  pan 
or  dish. 

If  plasters  are  to  be  preserved  for  stock,  they  are  usually  rolled 
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into  cylindrical  pieces  of  convenient  thickness  weighing  about  4  to 
8  oz.;  this  operation  is  performed  on  a  slab  or  board  previously 
moistened  with  water  or  expressed  oil  of  almond;  these  sticks  or 
rolls  should  be  wrapped  in  waxed  or  paraffin  paper  to  protect  them 
from  the  air. 

Although,  with  few  exceptions,  the  term  plaster  is  generally  applied 
to  the  mass  or  combination  to  be  spread  upon  leather  or  muslin,  it  is 
more  extensively  used  in  trade  to  designate  the  finished  spread  plaster, 
ready  for  application.  The  spreading  of  plasters  has  almost  entirely 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  pharmacists,  hence  it  does  not  now  appear 
necessary  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  various  appliances  which 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  considered  a  very  essential  and  important 
part  of  every  educated  pharmacist's  outfit.  Plaster  masses,  official 
and  otherwise,  can  now  be  purchased  of  reliable  quality  spread  on 
muslin  or  other  material,  in  one-  and  five-yard  rolls,  or  in  definite 
and  convenient  sizes,  from  large  manufacturers,  and  there  is  today 
no  more  reason  why  a  pharmacist  should  make  and  spread  belladonna 
plasters  than  that  he  should  return  to  the  spreading  of  adhesive  plaster, 
as  was  done  many  years  ago.  Moreover,  plasters  are  prescribed 
but  rarely  now  by  physicians,  and,  when  some  new  combination  is 
ordered,  the  pharmacist  will  probably  have  little  difficulty  in  spreading 
a  fair  quality  and  appearance  by  following  the  few  general  directions 
here  given. 

For  extemporaneously  spread  plasters  the  best  material  is  soft 
white  leather,  the  kind  known  in  the  trade  as  plaster  skin.  A  piece 
should  be  cut  1  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  size  of  the  plaster 
ordered;  thus  a  4x6  plaster  would  require  a  piece  of  leather  5x7 
inches:  now  prepare  4  strips,  J  inch  in  width,  of  stiff  paper,  preferably 
glazed,  and  having  previously  prepared  the  plaster  mass  on  a  water- 
bath,  as  directed  above,  apply  the  paper  strips  to  the  rough  side  of 
the  plaster  skin  in  such  a  manner  that  the  desired  space  shall  remain 
uncovered,  and  carefully  pour  the  melted  plaster  on  the  leather, 
smoothing  the  surface  with  a  warm  spatula,  or  by  holding  the  spread 
plaster  near  a  stove  or  furnace  register  and  allowing  the  soft  material 
to  run  smooth.  Then,  having  placed  the  spread  plaster  on  a  level 
surface,  with  a  quick  motion  remove  the  paper  strips  before  the  plaster 
surface  hardens,  so  that  a  clean  half-inch  margin  around  the  plaster 
proper  may  be  obtained.  In  place  of  a  spatula,  the  roller  shown  in 
Fig.  304  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  smoothing  the  spread  plaster 
mass;  it  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  become  warm,  before 
it  is  used,  and  then  be  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  glycerin 
and  2  volumes  of  water  to  prevent  adhesion. 

If  the  paper  strips  be  attached  before  the  melted  mass  is  ready 
to  be  applied,  the  paste  is  likely  to  dry  out,  when  subsequent  removal 
of  the  paper  from  the  rough  leather  becomes  difficult,  and  hence 
some  pharmacists  prefer  to  moisten  the  strips  with  a  damp  sponge 
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ju»t  previous  to  spreading  the  plaster  mo^;  this  plan  has  been  foundr 
very  advantageous.  Instead  of  using  paper  strips,  some  prefer  to  ' 
cut  a  frame  of  thin  eanlhoanJ,  with  a  central  opening  of  the  rwiuired  j 
shape  and  size  of  the  plaster,  which  is  tacked  down  on  the  plaster  skin,  j 
The  amount  of  material  neceasarj-  for  spreading  a  plaster  of  the  | 
required  thickness  need  not  exceed  12  to  15  grains  for  each  square  | 
inch,  or  about  0.10.5  Gm.  fur  each  square  centimeter.  Plaster  spreading  j 
requires  manipulative  skill,  and  practice  alone  can  bring  success;  yet  j 
the  writer  has  seen  some  plasters  spread  by  students  in  his  laboratoiy, 
who  had  never  liefore  seen  the  operation,  that  would  have  been  aJ 
credit  to  an>-  first-class  pharmacy. 

Mammarj-  or  breast  plasters  are  always  made  circular  in  formj 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  l-inch  margin;  a  hole  IJ  inch( 
in  diameter  is  cut  in  the  centre,  and  from  tins  point  to  tlie  outer  1 
edge  the  plaster  is  slit  to  admit  folding  over  the   breast.     Such  | 
plasters  are  preferably  spread  on  chamob  skin,  which  is  softer. 

Fly  jilaster  is  the  name  fre- 
quently applie<l  to  cantharides  or 
blistering  cerate  when  the  same 
has  been  spread  upon  adhesive 
plaster  remly  for  use.  The 
spreading  of  the  cerate  Is  done 
in  the  manner  alreaily  outlined 
for  regular  plaster  masses,  except 
that  heat  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  cerate  is  sufficiently  soft  to 
permit  of  being  spread  by  simple 
pressure  of  a  spatula:  in  cold 
weather  the  .spatula  may  be 
slightly  warmed  with  advantage. 
The  amount  of  blistering  cerate 
necessary  for  a  given  space  should 
not  exct^-d  10  to  12  grains  for  each 
square  inch,  or  alxnit  0.120  Gm. 
for  each  square  centimeter.  As  fly  jilasters  are  not  intended  for 
prolonged  application,  ordinary  muslin  or  adhesive  plaster  will 
answer  on  which  to  spread  the  cerate,  the  latter  material  being 
preferable  on  at-count  of  the  adhesive  edges,  which  serve  to  keep  the 
]>laHter  fnitn  slipping.  A  piece  of  tarletan,  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
surface  of  the  cerate,  should  l>e  Kmily  pressed  over  the  same,  which,  - 
while  not  interfering  with  the  blistering  action  of  the  cantharides,  ' 
pntttcts  the  skin  from  lieing  much  soile<l,  and  prexents  any  of  the  i 
cerate  from  getting  innler  the  skin  if  the  blistered  surfiK-e  should  be  | 
lacrratcd  by  sudden  removal  of  tlie  plaster. 

I'orous   plasters,    which    have   l»ecomc   very    popular,   differ  from  ! 
onlinary  spread  plasters  in  having  numerous  small  holes  punchedJ 
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through  them,  rendering  them  more  comfortable  for  prolonged  appli- 
cation, by  allowing  exhalations  of  the  skin  to  pass  off  freely.  They 
are  prepared  on  an  extensive  scale  by  special  machinery. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  4  spread  plasters,  and  3  plaster 
masses;  of  the  latter  class  the  National  Formulary  also  directs  the 
preparation  of  2.  Very  few  of  these  are  used  by  physicians  at 
the  present  time,  except  adhesive  plaster  for  surgical  purposes  and 
belladonna  plaster  for  its  anodyne  effect;  spread  plasters,  however, 
are  still  a  very  popular  mode  of  medication,  and  enormous  numbers 
of  machine-spread  plasters  are  annually  sold.  The  official  durections 
for  preparing  the  various  plasters  are  expHcit,  requiring  little  or  no 
additional  remarks;  with  care  and  observance  of  the  precautions 
before  stated,  good  results  will  be  obtained. 

Lead  plaster  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  chemical  compound — lead 
oleate  or  lead  soap — the  manufacture  of  which  will  be  more  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  saponification.  It  enters 
either  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  composition  of  many  plasters. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plasters  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia and  the  National  Formulary: 


Plaster  Masses. 


Latin  name. 

Emplastrum         Bella-  / 
donnte    .      .      .      .    \ 
U.  S.  P. 


Kngliah  name. 

Belladomia    Plas- 

I^CA      •  •  •  • 


Emplastrum  Elasticum  { 
U.  S.  P.  [ 


Rubber  Plaster 
(Rubber  Adhe- 
sive Plaster)   . 


Emplastrum      Fuscum  I 

Camphoratum  .      .     | 

Nat.  Form.  ( 


Camphorated 
Brown  Plaster 
(Camphorated 
Mother  Plaster) 


Emplastrum  Plumbi      < 
U.  S.  P.  ^ 


Lead  Plaster  (Dia- 
chylon Plaster) 


Emplastrum  Rcsinse  . 
r.  S.  P. 

BImplastrum  Saponis 
Nat.  Form. 


Rosin  Plaster  (Ro»- 
in  Adhesive 
Plaster,  Adhe- 
sive Plaster)   . 

Soap  Plaster 


Compoeitioii. 

Consists   of   a   mixture   of   extract 
of  belladonna  leaves  and  either 
rosin  adhesive  plaster  or  rubber 
.      adhesive  plaster. 

Consists  of  a  mixture  of  rubber, 
resins  and  waxes,  with  a  filler  of 
an  absorbent  powder,  such  as 
orris  root  or  starch,  mechanically 
mixed.  It  occiu^  also  spread  upon 
.  cotton  cloth  or  other  fabric. 
'  Consists  of  a  mass  obtained  by 
boiling  red  oxide  of  lead  and  olive 
oil  together  until  the  red  color 
has  turned  brown  and  the  mix- 
ture has  assumed  a  suitable  con- 
sistence, yellow  wax  and  camphor. 
It  is  sometimes  designated  as  Em- 
plastrum Matris  Camphoratum. 

Consists  of  lead  oleate,  obtained 
by  boiling  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide, 
ouve  oil,  lard  and  water,  until 
saponification  is  complete,  and  a 
homogeneous,  pliable  and  tena- 
cious mass  results:  the  liberated 
glycerin  is  removecl  by  repeatedly 
washing  the  mass  with  warm  water. 

Consists  of  a  mixture  of  lead  plaster, 
rosin,  and  yellow  wax. 


f  Consists  of  a  mixture  of  lead  plaster 
\     and  soap. 
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Spread  Plasters. 


Laun  name.  Knglinh  name.  CompotitiML 

'Made    by    spreading    cantharides 


Emplastrum  Canthari- f  Cantharides  Plas- 

dis \     ter  .     .     . 

U.  S.  P. 


cerate  upon  rosin  adhesive  plaster, 
each  square  centimeter  containing 

.     0.1  Gm.  of  the  cerate. 

I  Made  by  applying  a  thin  even  coat- 


Iing  o?  oleoresin  of  capsicum  to 
the   surface   of   rubber   adhanve 
"^U  8~p   '  "^ —       ^     ler  .     .     .     .  plaster,     fifteen  square  oentmie- 

ters  of  the  spread  plaster  contain 
0.25  Gm.  of  the  oleoresin. 
'Made  by  spreading  a  mixture  of 
deoleated  black  mustard  and  a 
solution  of  rubber,  on  paper, 
cotton  cloth  or  other  fabric. 
Twenty  square  centimeters  of  the 
spread  plaister  contain  0.5  Gm.  of 
tne   deoleated    mustard. 


Emplastrum      Sinapis  /  Mustard     Plaster 
(Charta  Sinapis)    .    \    (Mustard  Paper) 
U.  8.  P. 


SPECIAL  BEMABKS. 

Emplastmm  Belladonn»  (Bellddonna  Plaster). — While  the  preparation 
of  belladonna  plaster  presents  no  difficulty,  it  is  essential  that  the 
extract  of  belladonna  used  be  of  full  official  strength,  since  the  Pluu> 
macopoeia  requires  that  the  plaster,  when  assayed  by  the  official 
method,  shall  yield  not  less  than  0.35  nor  more  than  0.40  per  cent, 
of  mydriatic  alkaloids.  The  Pharmacopcx'ia  also  demands  that  all 
machme-spread  belladonna  plasters  shall  conform  to  the  above 
standard  of  alkaloidal  strength  when  tested  by  the  official  method  of 
assay.  In  view  of  the  variability  in  quality  of  the  commercial  bella- 
donna plasters,  the  official  requirement  appears  very  desirable. 

Emplastnim  Capsici  (Ca})8icum  Plaster). — The  body  of  the  plaster 
consists  of  the  official  rubber  plaster  spread  on  fabric,  the  surface 
being  brushed  over  with  oleoresin  of  capsicum,  0.25  Gm.  of  the  latter 
being  contained  in  every  15  square  centimeters,  or  about  1.9  grains 
in  every  square  inch. 

EmpUstmm  Elasticmn  {Rubber  Plaster.) — The  official  plaster,  also 
known  as  Rubber  Adhesive  Plaster,  consists  of  a  rubl)er  plaster  mass, 
prepared  as  explained  on  page  503,  and  spread  on  suitable  fabric. 

Rubber  adhesive  plaster  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  ordinary 
or  rosin  adhesive  plaster,  as  it  is  more  ])ermanent  and  can  be  applied 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  it  is  apt  to  prove  somewhat  irritating  when 
kept  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  some  time.  Manufacturers  of  this 
plaster  now  prefer  to  incorporate  zinc  oxide  with  the  rubber  mass 
before  it  is  spread  on  muslin  or  other  material,  and  apply  the  name 
zinc  oxide  adhesive  plaster  to  the  sprea<l  prcxluct.  Such  an  improved 
rubl)er  plaster  is  known  as  Collemplastrum  Zinci  in  the  Clerman 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Emplastrum  Piumbi  (Ijcad  Plaster,  also  known  as  Diachylon  Plaster). 
— ^The  official  process  of  boiling  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  melted  lard 
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with  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  in  the  presence  of  water,  results  in  a 
chemical  reaction  known  as  saponification,  whereby  the  oxide  unites 
with  fatty  acids  of  the  lard  and  oil,  glycerin  being  liberated  at  the 
same  time  and  subsequently  removed  by  washing  with  warm  water. 
The  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  facilitate  reaction  between  the 
lead  oxide  and  the  fats,  and  to  prevent  an  undue  rise  of  temperature; 
boiling  water  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as  it  evaporates,  and 
the  mixture  must  be  kept  continually  boiling  until  a  pliable  and 
tenacious  mass  is  obtained.  The  mass  is  finally  freed  from  water  by 
kneading  on  a  warm  slab,  and  is  then  rolled  into  cylindrical  shaped 
pieces  and  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  to  protect  it  against  the  action 
of  the  air. 

The  official  lead  plaster  is  a  mixture  of  lead  oleate,  palmitate,  and 
stearate. 

EmpUstmm  Sinapis  (Mustard  Plaster,  also  known  as  Mustard 
Paper  and  Mustard  Leaf). — Since  mustard  contains  considerable  fixed 
oil,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  treating  the  ground  seed  with 
petroleum  benzin,  after  which  the  deoleated  powder  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  rubber  in  benzin  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  magma, 
and  then  applied  to  one  side  of  well  sized  cloth  or  paper,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  The  official  plaster  contains  in  100  square  centimeters  not 
less  than  2.5  Gms.  of  black  mustard  deprived  of  its  fat,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  10  grains  in  a  space  of  4  square  inches. 

Plaster  Mulls. — European  dermatologists  some  years  ago  introduced 
a  class  of  preparations  kno>\Ti  as  plaster  inullsy  which  are  intermediate 
in  consistence  between  plasters  and  cerates.  These  plaster  mulls, 
also  called  salve  mulls,  are  especially  indicated  in  cases  in  which  pro- 
longed application  is  necessary,  since,  owing  to  the  porous  character 
of  the  mull  or  gauze  employed,  they  permit  ready  evaporation,  and 
thus  prevent  maceration  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  case  of  more  occlusive  dressings.  They  are  sometimes  prescribed 
as  steatins  and  spread  ointments;  thus,  steaiinum  zind  saliq^latum, 
unguentum  hydrargyri  exiensum,  etc.  The  best  vehicle  for  these  plaster 
mulls  or  salve  mulls  is  a  mixture  of  suet  and  lard,  usually  benzoinated, 
to  which  wax  or  lead  plaster  is  occasionally  added  to  give  more  firmness; 
it  is  easily  spread  when  warmed,  but  does  not  melt  when  applied  to  the 
body.  While  plaster  mulls  or  salve  mulls  are,  as  a  rule,  produced  on  a 
large  scale  more  conveniently  with  the  aid  of  special  apparatus,  so 
devised  that  the  melted  mass  is  allowed  to  run  slowly  and  smoothly 
over  suitable  material  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  uniform  spreading, 
they  can  also  be  made  by  the  pharmacist  in  the  follo>\ing  manner: 
A  piece  of  mull  or  gauze  is  evenly  stretched  upon  a  piece  of  parchment 
paper,  previously  moistened  with  water  and  wiped  off  \i4th  a  cloth; 
it  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  thumb  tacks,  and  the  medicated 
mass,  previously  melted  and  partly  cooled,  is  then  spread  evenly  over 
the  gauze  by  means  of  a  broad,  flat  brush,  the  surface  being  made 
smooth  with  the  aid  of  spatulas,  which  have  been  dipped  in  hot  water 
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and  wiped  dry.  Finally,  the  plaster  mull  is  withdrawn  carefully  from 
the  parchment  paper,  suspended  on  a  string  in  a  cool  room,  and  when 
perfectly  cold  covered  with  paraffin  paper  and  rolled  up.  These 
plaster  mulls  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  National 
Formulary  applies  the  name  salve  mulls  only  to  these  preparations 
and  gives  the  composition  of  the  following: 

List  of  Salve  Mulls  of  the  National  Formulary. 

Latin  name.  Engliah  name.  Composition. 

Mulla  Creosoti  Salicy-l 
lata        (Un^entum  ISalicylated      f  Made  from  yellow  wax,  benzoinated 
Creosoti  Sahcylatum  |      Creosote     Mull  \     suet,  salicylic  acid,  and  creosote. 
Extensum)  ...    I 

Mulla  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Corrosivi 
(Unguen  turn  Hydrar- 
^rri  Chloridi  Corro- 
sivi Extensum) 

Mulla  Acidi  Salicylici 
(Unguentum  Salicy- 
Latum  Extensum) 


cunc 


Mer-  f  ^^^  from,  benzoinated  lard,  ben- 
r*ui^^^»  J  zoinated  suet,  and  an  alcoholic 
Chlonde        g^i^^i^^    ^f    'corrosive    mercuric 


Mulla  Zinci   (Unguen- 1  ^inc  MuU 
tumZinci  Extensum)  /  ^^^^  ^^" 


M^    •     •     •     I     chloride. 

Salicvlic    Acid  f  Made  from  benzoinated  lard,  ben- 
MuU    .     .     .    \     zoinated  suet  and  salicylic  acid. 

{Made  from  benzoinated  lard,  ben- 
zoinated suet  and  zinc  oxide. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 

Suppositories  are  solid,  medicinal  preparations  designed  to  be 
introdticcd  into  the  rectum,  vagina,  urethra,  or  nose;  when  intended 
for  the  two  last  named  they  are  usually  termed  bougies.  They  are 
of  such  consistence  that,  while  retaining  their  shape  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, they  will  slowly  melt  at  that  of  the  body  or  liquefy  in  the 
presence  of  moisture.  The  usual  shape  of  rectal  suppositories  is  that 
of  a  cone  with  a  rounded  apex  (see  Figs.  305  and  306),  but  the 
difficulty  of  readily  introducing  these  into  the  rectum,  on  account  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  shape  by  H.  S.  Wellcome,  of  Ix)ndon  (1893),  as 
shown  in  Fig.  307,  the  great  advantages  of  which  become  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bulbous  end  is  inserted  into  the  rectum 
first,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  greatest  diameter,  which  is  al>out  one-half 
inch  from  the  point,  has  been  passed,  expulsion  of  the  suppository  is 
hnpossible,  by  reason  of  the  very  a)ntractile  force  of  the  sphincter, 
which  renders  retention  of  the  ordinary  conical  shape  often  so  difficult. 

Vaginal  suppK)sit()ries  are  made  either  globular  or  similar  to  rectal 
suppositories,  as  shown  in  Fig.  308,  while,  for  urethral  tad  nasal 
Iwugies  the  pencil  shape,  seen  in  Figs.  309,  310,  and  311,  has  been 
aflopted,  the  last  named  being  about  one-third  as  long,  but  twice  as 
thick  as  the  urethral  bougies. 

Suppositories  are  intended  to  insure  a  slow  and  uniform  diffusion 
of  their  medicinal  constituents  to  those  internal  parts  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  and  the  choice  of  vehicle  is  made  accordingly.    The 
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t  substance  for  the  preparation  of  suppositories  b  undoubtedly 
cacao  butter,  or  oil  of  theobroma,  first  suggested  in  1850  by  tlie  late 

DO  n  f 


Fio.  309.— Urethral  bougie. 


Fio.  :iiu.-ri,^.  V 


Flo.  311,— Nasnl  houitie!. 

A.  B.  Taylor,  on  account  of  its  low  fusing  point  and  bland,  non- 
irritating  properties.  When  medicinal  agents,  such  as  volatile  oils, 
and  the  like,  which  have  a  softening  effect  on  the  fatty  vehicle,  are 
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ordered   in   suppositories,  and    likewise  during   the  summer  s 
and   in  warm   coimtries,   it   will   frequently  be  found  impossible  tO:l 
make  suppositories  with  a  cacao  butter  basis  without  the  addition  of  ■ 
spermaceti,  which  latter  may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  5,  10,  or  even  15 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fat,  but  the  melting  point  of  the  mixture 
must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.)-    Wax  has  also  l>een 
suggested  but  is  inferior  to  spermaceti  and  should  be  used  in  smaller 
quantity,  as  it  ha*  a  tendency  to  harden.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  j 
borne  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  insoluble.! 
matter,    vegetable  or   mineral   powders,  has  the  tendency  to   rtuse  \ 
the  melting  point  of  the  fat;  in  some  instances  the  difference  has  l>eea  1 
observed    to   be   as   much  as  5°   or  6°   C.   (9°   to   14.4°   F.).     A.  J 
mixture  of  glycerin  and  gelatin,  known  as  glycerin  jelly,  is  frequently 
employed  for  vaginal  sujipositories  and  nasal  and  urethral  bougit^s,  on 
accGUnt  of  its  ready  misclbility  with  water.    It  b  admirably  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  solid  extracts,  as  those  of  opium.  lK-llad<nuia, 
and  ergot,  and  such  substances  as  boric  acitl,  hydrated  chloral,  io<line, 
io«ioform,  alkali  bromides  and  iodides,  ichthyol,  etc.    Tannic  acid  and 
alum,  considered  incompatible  with  gelatin,  can  nevertheless  I*  made 
into  satbfactorj-  suppositories  or  bougies  with  glycerin  jelly  by  the 
modified  process  given  lielow.   The  porportions  best  adapted  for  general 
purposes  are  gelatin  2()  parts,  glycerin  40  parts,  and  water  80  parts, 
the  whole  to  be  reduced  by  evaporation  to  100  parts.       For  some 
purposes  these  proportions  may  have  to  be  chatigtxl;  thus,  forhygro- J 
scopic  drugs,  such  as  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  and  bromide,  hydrate^  ^ 
chloral,  etc.,  a  rai-xture  of  gelatin  10  parts,  water  41)  parts,  and  glycerin  ' 
15  parts,  evaporated  to  25  parts,  will  be  found  much  better.       For 
vaginal  suppositories  and  urethral  bougies  intended  to  Ik-  medicated 
with  zinc  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  extract  of  opium, 
corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  etc,,  a  mixture  of  gelatin  10  parts,  glycerin 
30  parts,  and  water  40  parts,  evajiorated  to  60  parts,  will  be  found  more 
desirable;  while  for  bougies  and  suppositories  of  all  kinds,  containing 
large  proportions  of  powdered  drugs  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
a  softer  mass,  composed  of  gelatin  ■'iO  parts,  glycerin  1 5  parts,  and  water 
120  jmrts,  evaporated  to  104  parts,  is  to  be  preferre<i.    Glycerin  jelly 
is  prepared  by  soaking  the  gelatin  in  the  water  for  a  few  hours,  op 
overnight,  in  a  covered  dish,  then  adding  the  glycerin  and  evaporating 
on  a  waterbath  to  tlie  required  weight. 

Suppositories  and  bougies  of  alum  or  tannic  acid  with  glycerin  \ 
jelly  are  l)est  maiic  with  a  weak  solution  of  gelatin  as  follows:  maceratft  1 
5  parts  of  gelatin  with  .'1.1  parts  of  water,  mid  10  parts  of  glycerin,  heat. J 
on  a  waterbath  until  solution  is  effected,  and  evaporate  to  40  pArtS.^ 
To  the  wann  ina.is  add  a  hot  sohitioii  of  8  part.t  of  alum  in  25  \mtts  of' 
water.  This  addition  causes  the  gelatin  to  coagulate,  bi^t,  on  con- 
tinuing the  beating  of  the  mass,  it  again  l>ecomes  liquid.  Finally, 
evaporate  the  whole  to  40  parts  and  pt^iur  Jntn  chilled  moulds.  For_ 
tannin  bougies,  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  alum  bougies,  \ 
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1  part  of  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  5  parts  of  glycerin  in  place  of  the  hot 
alum  solution. 

The  official  glycerinated  gelatin  (Gelatinum  Glycerinatum,  U.  S.  P.) 
is  prepared  by  pouring  sufficient  sterilized  water  over  100  Gms.  of 
gelatin  to  cover  the  same,  and  allowing  to  stand  for  1  hour;  the  water 
is  poured  off  and  the  gelatin  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes  and 
transferred  to  a  tared  dish.  After  the  addition  of  100  Gms.  of  glycerin 
the  mixture  is  heated  on  a  waterbath  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved; 
the  solution,  while  hot,  is  strained  and  the  heat  continued  until  the 
product  weighs  200  Gms.  It  is  too  firm  for  use  by  itself  as  a  vehicle 
for-  suppositories,  and  hence  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
medicinal  agent  shall  be  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  sufficient 
glycerin  to  make  the  weight  of  the  mixture  one-half  that  of  the  proposed 
finished  mass,  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  glycerinated  gelatin  previously  melted  on  a  waterbath. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recommends  that  rectal  suppositories  made 
with  cacao  butter  should  weigh  about  2  Gms.  (30  grains).  Urethral 
bougies  should  be  either  7  or  14  centimeters  (2.8  or  5.6  inches)  in 
length  and  weigh  about  2  or  4  Gms.  (30  or  60  grains)  if  made  with 
glycerinated  gelatin;  if  made  with  cacao  butter,  they  should  weigh 
about  one-half  as  much.  Vaginal  suppositories  should  weigh  about 
4  Gms.  (60  grains)  if  made  with  cacao  butter,  or  10  Gms.  (150  grains) 
if  made  with  glycerinated  gelatin. 

Since  suppositories  are,  like  ointments,  simply  mechanical  admixtives 
of  the  medicinal  constituents  and  a  vehicle,  the  former  must  always 
be  incorporated  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  or  in  a  state  of 
solution,  solid  extracts  being  rubbed  into  a  smooth  paste  with  water. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  application  of  suppositories,  it  is  important 
that  no  coarse  or  gritty  particles  should  ever  be  contained  therein. 
They  are  made  either  entirely  by  hand,  by  casting  in  appropriate 
moulds,  or  by  cold  compression  in  suitable  apparatus. 

Hand-made  suppositories  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  exact  and  uniform 
in  shape  as  those  moulded,  although  some  pharmacists  have  attained 
considerable  jjerfection  and  dexterity  in  following  this  convenient 
method.  The  usual  plan  is  to  effect  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  active 
ingredients  and  vehicle  in  a  mortar,  by  forming  them  into  a  uniform 
mass,  and  transfer  the  mass  to  a  graduated  tile  to  be  divided  into  the 
required  number  of  equal  parts,  which  are  then  properly  shaped  with 
the  fingers.  To  prevent  adhesion  of  the  mass  to  the  tile  or  fingers, 
it  may  be  dusted  with  finely  powdered  starch  or  a  mixture  of  starch 
and  lycopiKliuni.  The  method,  of  course,  excludes  the  use  of  glycerin 
jelly,  and,  if  the  mass  shows  a  disposition  to  crmnble,  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  castor  oil  will  overcome  the  difficulty,  rendering  the  mass 
plastic.  One  of  the  best  vehicles  for  making  suppositories  by  hand, 
or  by  cold  compression,  is  a  mixture  of  cacao  butter  5  parts,  castor 
oil  1  part,  and  yellow  wax  1  part,  which  fuses  at  about  the  same  tem- 
perature as  cacao  butter;  another  mixture  melting  at  body  temperature 
33 
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is  composed  of  cacao  butter  2  parts,  hydrous  wool  fat  and  white  wax, 
of  each  1  part. 

For  casting  suppositories  in  moulds  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
mass  in  a  fluid  state.  If  carefully  and  skilfully  followed,  this  method 
yields  the  most  perfectly  shaped  and  finished  suppositories  that  can 
be  made;  but  it  requires  practice  to  insure  success,  presenting  more 
difficulties  than  any  other  method.  If  the  fluid  mass  be  poured  into 
the  moulds  too  warm,  immediate  separation  of  the  insoluble  ingredients 
occurs,  which  settle  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.  If  allowed  to  cool  too 
fast,  it  will  not  flow  properly,  and  fill  the  moulds  imperfectly;  the 
proper  condition  of  the  mass  is  reached  when  the  fluid  Is  of  a  thin, 
syrupy  consistence  and  a  slight  film  begins  to  form  on  the  surface. 
High  heat  should  be  avoided  in  preparing  the  mass,  a  low  waterbath 
heat  being  amply  sufficient  for  melting  the  cacao  butter  or  glycerin 
jelly.  Any  solid  extract  to  be  added  should  be  softened  on  a  slab  or 
pill  tile  with  a  little  water,  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  the  melted 
vehicle,  and  transferred  to  the  dish  or  capsule  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  melted  vehicle,  which  has  been  removed  from  the  waterbath 
and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat.  By  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  or  narrow 
steel  spatula  the  extract  will  become  uniformly  incorporated,  after 
which  any  solid  ingredient,  in  impalpable  powder,  may  be  added  and 
thoroughly  mixed;  the  fluid  mass  is  then  immediately  poured  into 
well  chilled  moulds,  with  constant  stirring  to  prevent  separation.  It 
is  important  that  no  heat  be  applied  to  the  melted  mass  after  the 
addition  of  the  medicinal  constituents  lest  separation  occur,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  extracts,  which  cannot  afterward  be  successfully  overcome. 
If  perchance  the  mixture  solidifies  before  it  is  transferred  to  the  mould, 
it  may  again  Im?  liquefied  by  holding  the  dish  or  capsule  over  the  steam 
arising  from  a  hot  waterbath  and  stirring  assiduously.  The  moulds 
must  l)e  i)erfectly  clean  and  dry,  having  been  previously  well  chilled 
by  placing  them  on  ice;  there  will  then  be  no  oc*casion  whatever  for 
dusting  them  with  lycopodium  or  other  substance.  If  the  fluid  mass 
is  of  the  right  consistence  and  the  mould  cold,  it  will  immediately 
congeal  and  contract  on  being  poured  into  the  moulds,  but  sufficient 
time  should  l)e  allowed  for  the  suppository  to  harden  throughout, 
otherwise  trouble  may  be  experienced  in  removing  them ;  in  winter 
thirty  minutes,  as  a  rule,  will  suffice,  whereas  forty  minutes  or  an  hour 
may  l)e  necessary  in  summer,  unless  the  mould,  after  having  been 
filled,  be  placed  in  an  ice-chest,^  Various  styles  of  moulds  are  in  use 
among  pharmacists,  those  known  as  divided  moulds,  opening  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  being  preferred  on  account  of  the  convenience 
with  which  they  can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaiuMl.  Figs.  312,  313, 
314,  and  315  represent  four  different  styles  of  moulds,  fnrni  all  of 
which  the  su|)positories  can  be  quickly  removed  by  In^aring  slightly 
with  the  finger  against  the  conical  ends  after  the  moulds  have  been 
opt*ne<l. 

Fig.  316  represents  a  large  brass-hinged  mould  in  which  four  dozen 
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suppositories  can  be  cast  at  one  time;  it  is  made  by  the  F.  J.  Stokes 
Machine  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TTie  fullowinf;  nieHicate<l  siipjxisitorics  tiavo  al  Irint-s  proved  tnnible- 
some,  probably  for  want  of  proper  understanding  of  the  condition!) 
present: 

Suppoatoriee  of  TriooAl  tnd  Ttion&l  and  Codeine. — Suppositories  of 
trional  and  trional  and  codeine  are  extensively  used  in  some  localities. 
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especially  in  hospitals.  Trionnl  is  soluble  in  hot  cacRo  butter,  but  upon 
cooling  the  solution  rapidly  solidifies  into  an  unmana^eahle  mass. 
The  l>eat  plan  of  incorporating  the  trional  is  to  ruh  it  up  into  an  impal^K 
able  powder,  mix  it  with  castor  oil  into  a.  Hmooth  paste,  5  minims  at 
oil  for  20  grains  of  trional,  and  then  add  this  to  the  melted  cacao  butter,^ 
previously  cooled  to  about  43°  C.  (HH).4''  F.);  the  mixtiire  is  wdl 
stirred  and  jmured  into  moulds.  If  cwieine  is  to  he  used  together  with' 
trional,  it  may  be  dissolved  directly  in  the  melteil  fat;  but  as  solution 
takes  place  slowly,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  in  a  little  alcohol 
and  add  the  solution  to  the  warm  fat,  when  the  alcohol  will  be  dissi- 
pated; the  trii)Tiiil  ii  mldcl  in  the  manner  directwl  above. 

Suppositories  of  Hydrated  Chloral. — If  these  are  to  be  made  with 
glycerin  jelly,  little  or  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  nor  with  cacao 
butter  if  the  proporlitHi  of  hydruteti  cldoral  is  small  (10  or  lo  per  cent.). 
Ilvdratcd  chl()ral  will  liquefy  cacao  butter  if  adde<l  in  large  quantity, 
and  yet  with  the  aiil  of  a  little  castor  oil,  5  minims  for  1.5  t;rains  of 
pow<lereil  hj'drated  chloral,  a  pa.ite  is  obtained  which,  acconling  to 
H.  B.  I'unning.  when  mixeii  with  l.j  grains  of  melted  and  cooled 
cacao  butter,  producer  firm  nnd  satisfactory  suppositories,  containing 
50  per  cent,  of  the  medicinal  agent.  Such  suppositories  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  during  warm  weather.  P.  MacEwun  recom- 
mends in  Art  of  Disjienaitig  Xhe  following  plan  for  suppositories 
conUkining  00  per  cent,  of  h.vdrated  chloral:  Melt  60  grains  of  white 
wax  (shredded)  in  a  wide-mouth  vial  on  a  waterbalh,  add  ISO  grains 
of  powdered  hydrated  chloral,  shake  well,  and  add  GO  grains  of 
butler  previously  melted.  Continue  to  shake  until  creamy  iind  pour 
into  t-hilled  moulds. 

Suppositories  of  Tannic  Acid  and  Extract  ol  Belladoima. — ^Tannic, 
acid,  powdcrcfl  nutgall,  find  similar  astringent  substances  are  likely 
to  cause  trouble  with  extract  of  belladonna  or  other  alkaloidnl  flnigs, 
asid  even  without  such  extracts  will  cake  if  the  cacao  butter  has  a 
temperature  above  .54°  C.  (129.2°  F.).  The  cold  compression  method 
is  to  \)c  preferred  for  all  such  combinatioas.  If  the  suppositories 
arc  to  be  cast  in  moulds,  the  proper  plan  is  to  soften  the  extract  with 
the  smallest  ix>ssible  amount  of  water  and  mix  it  with  about  one-third 
of  the  melted  cacao  butter  at  a  temperature  between  38°  and  43°  C. 
(1(K).4''  and  109.4°  F.),  using  another  third  of  the  melted  fat  fof 
ijieor[>o ration  of  the  finely  powdered  astringent.  Finally,  a<ld  bothj- 
mixtnrcs  to  the  remaining  fat,  mix  well,  and  pour  at  once  into  ivcflj 
cliille<l  moulds. 

Suppositories  of  Iodofonn.^lodofonn  should  never  be  mixed  witb, 
melteil  ciuao  butter  while  the  latter  is  hot;  and  if  balsam  of  Peru 
is  also  to  form  part  of  the  suppositories,  it  should  be  mixed  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  the  iwfofonn,  which  is  then  incorporated  with  about 
one-half  of  the  melted  cacao  butter  containing  10  per  cent,  of  wax, 
and  when  tiiorouglily  mixed,  transferred  to  the  dish  containing 
remainder  of  the  fatty  base,  well  stirred  and  puiuvd  into  moulds. 


4 
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Thp  numerous  difficulties  attending  the  casting  process  have  led 
many  pharmacists  to  ahaudnn  this  process  in  favor  of  cold  compression. 
The  diief  advantages  of  the  compression  method  arc  the  saving  of 
time  and  tlie  absence  of  all  danger  of  over^ 
heating  and  of  separation  of  extracts  and 
other  ingre<lients,  while  the  suppositories  are 
uniform  in  composition  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  de.sired  in  appearance,  although  the  finish 
is  possibly  not  quite  so  perfect  as  in  carefully 
cast  suppositories.  The  mass  for  compression 
is  prepared  in  a  mortar,  as  for  hand-made 
suppositories,  and,  when  a  uniform  mixture 
has  been  obtained,  it  is  removed  and  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  whieh  are  plai.'ed  in  a  hopper 
or  barrel  of  the  compressor. 

The  first  successful  compression  mould  for 
dispensing  purposes  was  that  knomi  as  the 
Archibald  mould  (see  Fig,  317).  which  is  still 
used  by  some.  The  only  objection  to  this 
mould  is  the  tedious  removal  of  the  finished 
suppository;  the  adhesion  of  the  mass  to  the 
sides  can  be  readil.v  o\-ercome,  however,  by 
swabbing  the  mould  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  fio.  317.— The  Archih&M 
dampenetl  with  gljcerin  between  every  two  aupi><«itory  machine. 
coDipressions. 


The  four  apparatus  shown  in  Figs.  31S,  319,  320,   and   : 
improvements  on  the  Archibald  mould  in  so  far  that  3  rectal  sup] 
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tories  can  be  compressed  at  once,  while  the  finished  product  is  easll/' 
and  quickly  removed.    They  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  position  | 
of  the  compressor,  two  being  perpendicular  and  the  other  horizontal;.] 
all,  however,  retjuire  considerable  effort  to  force  the  mass   thn>u^  J 
the  small  openings  in  the  top  of  the  moulds  Into  the  moulds  proper.  1 
underneath,  whicli  is  the  only  objection  that  can  l)e  urged  against 
them.    It  sometimes  hapjiens  that  the  mould  becomes  "fixed"  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  "  Perfeelion,"  Freck,  and  other  suppository  comprpssing 
machines,  in  which  cast-  it  can  easily  be  loosened  by  means  of  the 
device  shown  in  Fig.  'S'2] ,  and  known  as  a  mould  starter.    Each  of  the 
4  compression  machines  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ;j  suppository  moulds 
{2  rectal,  30  and  \5  grains,  and  1  vaginal)  and  1  bougie  mould.    In 
the  Archibald  machine  the  moulds  are  placed  in  a  swinging  bed,  which 
is    secured    under  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  a 

f^^^^^^—  lever,    and     after    the 

^^~^y  Ak  suppository    has   been 

.^^^^S_f^  ^^  compressed  the  swinj^  i 

ing  bed  is  loosened,  the  I 
mould    taken  out   and  [ 
n  g        I^^I^^Sfil      ^ES^flO^^  opened,   and    the   su[^  J 

^S^     ^^BRI^HII        ^^uflBl^        pository    removed     by 
■■I     HBI^H  U  ^^FwQ^^     gently  pushing  it  with  j 

III     BWH  B  V^I[sSA    *^'>^  thumb.     In  the  3  j 


[lipe  aiianhiiifiii.  Fio.  321— Mould  m 

other  machines  the  moulds  are  screwed   into  the  lower  part  of  the  i 
cylinder,  or  slippetl  into  the  c>linder  from  the  top,  and  rest  firmly 
against  an  iron  bed-plate.     To  remove  the  compressed  suppositor>'  it 
bonly  nect^ssary  to  oi>cn  the  bed-plate,  asshonTi  in  Fig,  318,  and,  by 
one  or  two  turns  of  ii  screw,  push  the  sup|>usitories  out  of  the  moulds. 

tFor  the  compression  of  nasal  or  urethral  bougies  a  plutc  is  put  intd 
the  cylinder  and  a  lube  altucheil.  through  which  the  mass  cai 
forced  Ui  any  flesired  length.' 
Bougies,  made  with  gljcerin  jelly,  are  cast  in  special  moidds,  • 
'Th) 
dMrib 
(iMpot 
to  Bun 


_      '  Th*   Gpnrw    iiuiJiiiiBitDTy    iiiorhiiir    niiJ    niiiiiiffmwi 

f  dMKlbed  on  tMW"  :ttt».  307.  unM  .'nm.  iif  U»*  (iral  nlilin 

(1m  pntoDM  snil  riahM  in  tnanuliu-tiin*  ttiv  mntliiiiM  niic 

to  Burrouslu.  Wetloame  A  Co.,  of  Londno.  Eni^Mul. 
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gs  are  shown  in  FifCs.  32r{  an<l  324,  the  tubes  are  usually  swablieH 
witli  a  wtxiHeii  rag  carrjing  some  liquid  petrolatum  or  olive  oil,  to 
I  prevent  adhesion  of  the  material.    When  made  with  cacao  butter  or 

1  soap  and  starch  they  can  either  be  compressed  or  formed  by  Ijaiid. 

I  Nasal  lx)ugies  should  be  aliout  38  millimeters  (li  inches)  in  length 

I  and  (i  millimeters  ({  inch)  in  diameter,  while  urethral  Iwiugies  are 

'  FiQ.  322. — Wbilall'fl  auppodtoty  mochine. 

^  usually  made  1(X)  millimeters  (4  inches)  in  length  and  from  3  to  4 

millimeters  (|  to  J  inch)  in  diameter.  The  ends  of  both  are  somewhat 
pointed,  as  shown  in  Figs.  305.  310,  and  311, 
The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only  one  special  kind  of  suppositories, 
viz.,  tha'w  of  glycerin,  and  gives  general  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  others.  The  official  glycerin  suppositories  are  composed  of 
93  jjer  cent,  of  glycerin  and  7  per  cent,  of  sodium  stearate,  and  if  all 
water  has  been  expelled,  will  weigh  about  3.215  Gms.  (50  grains)  each. 
They  are  made  by  dissolving  0.5  Gm.  of  monohydrated  sodium  car- 


FlO.  323. — Mould  (or  gplatiii  hoiagieB. 


l>onate  in  5  Gms.  of  water  on  a  waterbath,  adding  first  30  Cms.  of 
glycerin  and  then  2  Gm.s.  of  stearic  acid,  and  finally  heating  carefully 
until  carbon  dioxide  ceases  to  be  evolveil  and  a  clear  liquid  results, 
which  is  then  poured  into  a  mould  arranged  for  10  supp<isitories  and 
allowed  to  congeal.  Since  each  molecule  of  stearic  aciil  Is  capable 
of  forming  one  molecule  of  sodium  stearate,  oh  alionn  by  the  equatioD 
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2ITC„IUa+(Na,CO,+HtO)=2NaC,JI„Os+CO,+2ri^,  2  Gms. 
the  ai'id  will  form  2.155+Gms.  of  sodium  stearate,  which  is  sufficient  tQ.I 
form  a  solid  masswithHOGms.  of  glycerin,  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide  1 
being  dissipated.    Glyt-erin  suppi>sitories  are  usually  nuule  of  a  differ-] 


Fia.  324. — Mi(''lieU'a  urcthntt  bougie  mould. 

ent  sliape  from  the  ordinary,  lieing  either  double-pointed  or  Iiavlng 
a  bullKiu.s  end,  as  seen  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Fig.  1125,  where  also  is  shown 
a  mould  mode  by  the  Arthur  Colton  Co.,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  for 
casting  2')  double-pointed  suppositories  at  one  time.  On'ing  to  the 
very  hygroscopic  nature  of  glycerin,  the  suppositories  must  either  bfr  ■ 


iclycoriti  sut'l'^xi'on'  inoul<]. 


wrapped  in  tinfoil  or  dLipensed  in  Mi^all  straight  vials  without  a  lipH 
somv  inatiuffu^turers  coat  them  by  dipping  them  into  melted  parafBl 
which  protects  them  against  the  air,  but  has  the  dlsadvantafte  i 
possibly  failing  to  be  removed  by  the  patient  before  insertion,  Iq  whie 
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event  the  suppository  would  fail  to  act,  as  the  heat  of  the  body  is  not 
sufficient  to  melt  paraffin. 

Suppository  shells  made  of  gelatin  or  butter  of  cacao  have  been 
introduced  for  the  convenience  of  the  dispenser,  but  are  not  used  to 


OOOO 


Fia.  328. — Suppoail 


any  extent.  The  medicinal  ingredient  is  intended  to  become  mixed 
with  the  material  of  the  shells  as  the  latter  melts,  but,  as  this  is 
uncertain,  tliey  should  never  be  used  in  case  of  potent  remedies  or 
if  the  direct  applicatiuii  of  the  active  agent  is  likely  to  cause  irritation; 
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for  the  introduction  of  boric  acid,  iodoform,  or  aristol  they  are,  how- 
ever, suitable.  In  the  case  of  butter  of  cacao  shells  (see  Fig.  326) 
they  are  preferably  filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  active  ingredient 
and  grated  butter  of  cacao,  and  the  top  sealed  either  with  a  warm 
spatula  or  a  little  stiff  mucilage  of  acacia.  The  gelatin  shells  (see 
Fig.  327)  may  l)e  conveniently  sealed  by  moistening  the  margin  of  the 
lower  half  with  a  little  water  before  slipping  the  upper  part  over  the 
same.  The  best  method  of  dispensing  suppositories  is  undoubtedy 
in  partitioned  paper  boxes  (see  Fig.  328),  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
which  should  be  lined  with  tinfoil  or  paraffin  paper,  the  patient  always 
being  directed  to  keep  the  box  in  a  cool  place;  in  the  absence  of 
partitioned  boxes,  an  oblong  powder  box  may  be  used,  the  suppositories 
being  placed  between  two  pieces  of  sheet  wadding. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  PRESCRIPTION. 

Although  the  many  and  varied  operations  of  the  dispensing 
counter  have  been  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  a  short  discussion 
of  the  prescription  itself  seems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  general  information  more  complete. 

The  word  prescription  (Latin  prcBScripiiOf  from  prce,  before  and 
scribere,  to  WTite)  is  defined  as  meaning  a  written  order  or  direction 
to  the  pharmacist  or  druggist  for  compounding  and  dispensing  a 
medicine.  A  prescription  consists  of  several  parts,  namely,  the  super- 
scription, the  inscription,  the  subscription,  and  the  signature,  to  which 
is  almost  always  added  the  name  or  initial  of  the  physician  ordering 
the  medicine,  and  frequently  also  the  name  of  the  patient.  The 
following  prescription  uTitten  out  in  full  may  serve  as  a  type  to 
illustrate  the  various  parts: 

(Saperscription)  Recipe. 

(  Bismnthi  Subnitratis,  3i{.> 

(Inscription)  •!  Tinctune  Opii  Camphoratie,     ^i|; 

(  Mistune  Cretae,  q.  a.  ad  ^g. 

(Subarription)  Misce. 

(Signature)  Signa :   A  teaspoonfal  every  2  hours. 

G.  W.  Sjoth,  M.  D. 
For  Mrs.  Jenkins*  infant 

The  first  three  parts  of  a  prescription  are  written,  with  rare 
exception,  in  the  Latin  language,  because  it  is  the  language  of  science 
and  not  subject  to  change  like  modern  languages.  Free  use  is  made 
of  abbreviations,  which  are  readily  understood  by  pharmacists  the 
world  over.  The  superscription  consists  of  a  single  character,  R, 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  word  recipe,  meaning  take  thou;  in 
France  the  letter  P  is  used,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  prenez.  In 
olden  times  the  character  1/  was  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  pre- 
scriptions and  formulas;  this  was  the  sign  of  Jupiter,  the  chief  deity 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  invocation 
to  the  gods;  a  portion  of  this  character  is  still  used  by  some  physicians 
in  conjunction  with  the  letter  R,  thus  I^,  merely  as  an  ornamentation 
and  probably  without  any  knowledge  of  its  origin. 

The  inscription  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  prescription, 
since  it  contains  the  names  and  quantities  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
medicine  ordered.  The  names  of  the  medicines  are  written  in  abbre- 
viated form,  and  the  quantities  are  always  indicated  by  symbols, 
gr.,  3.  5.  3»  find  Roman  numerals,  except  in  the  case  of  metric  pre- 
scriptions.    In  the  latter  case  the  quantities  are  always  designated 
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by  Arabic  numerals,  properly  divided  by  the  decimal  point,  and  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  signs  Gm.  or  Cc;  in  continental  Europe 
tiie  signs  Gm.  and  Cc.  are  rarely  employed,  because  Gm.  is  always 
understood,  all  substances,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  being  dispensed 
by  weight.  The  inscription  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into 
several  parts  according  to  the  importance  of  the  several  ingredients: 
thus,  the  ba^is  or  chief  active  agent;  the  adjuvant  or  agent  second  in 
importance,  and  intended  to  aid  the  basis;  the  corrective,  intended 
to  modify  the  action  of  the  preceding  agents;  lastly,  the  vehicle  or 
dUiwnty  intended  to  provide  a  convenient  and  acceptable  form  of 
administration.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  every 
inscription  consists  of  four  subdivisions,  for  sometimes  only  the  basb 
and  vehicle,  or  even  the  basis  alone,  may  be  prescril)ed. 

The  subscription  is  intended  to  give  directions  to  the  compounder 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  to  be  dispensed,  whether 
in  divided  doses  or  as  a  whole.  These  directions  are  more  or  less 
incomplete,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single  letter,  as  M,  for  inisce, 
F.  for  fiat;  or  S.  for  solve,  or  a  combination  of  abbreviations,  as  Ft. 
mist,  for  fiat  mistura,  Ft  jmlv.  for  fiat  piilvis,  Ft.  sol.  for  fiat  solutio^ 
etc.  Frequently  the  subscription  is  so  incomplete  as  to  be  without 
meaning  unless  the  missing  portion  is  mentally  supplied,  as,  for 
instance.  Ft.  chart,  x,  so  often  written  when  the  physician  desires 
the  medicine  to  be  divided  into  10  powders;  literally  translated,  this 
subscription  would  read,  10  papers  may  he  made  (fiant  chartce  decern). 
The  missing  portion  to  be  supplied  may  be  p.  et  die.  in,  and  if  added 
to  the  above  abbreviation  causes  the  same  to  read,  fixit  pulvis  et  divide 
in  chartas  x,  or  let  a  ]x)wder  be  made  and  divide  into  10  papers.  In 
onler  to  be  able  to  read  physicians'  prescriptions  intelligently  and  to 
write  the  abbreviated  names  and  tenns  out  in  full  when  desired, 
it  is  necessar>'  to  be  familiar  with  the  numenms  Latin  titles  of  medi- 
cines and  the  many  words  used  in  the  subscription.  For  convenience 
of  study  and  reference,  a  table  of  abbreviations  likely  to  occur  in 
prescriptions  is  given  on  page  530. 

The  signature,  or  directions  as  to  how  the  medicine  is  to  be  taken 
is  always  written  in  English  in  this  country,  while  in  Great  Britain 
the  I^atin  language  is  still  occasionally  used.  It  is  important  that 
the  signature  l)e  written  in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  so  that  neither  dis- 
penser nor  patient  l>e  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  dose  intended,  and  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  some  physicians  will  persist  in  giving  verbal 
directions  to  their  patients  and  marking  their  prescriptions  simply 
use  as  directed,  which  may  lead  to  much  confusion. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  student  with  the  use  of  various  abbreviations  common  in  pre- 
scription writing,  and  which,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  abbre- 
viated and  unabbreviated  forms  and  subsequent  reference  to  the 
translation,  will  enable  him  to  Ixicome  familiar  with  this  part  of  the 
work  of  the  disijensing  counter. 
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It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  prescriptions  that  in  every  instance 
the  ingredients  are  written  in  the  genitive  (possessive)  case,  and  the 
quantities,  whether  by  weight  or  measure,  in  the  accusative  (objective) 
case.  This  arrangement  will  be  better  understood  after  the  analysis 
of  the  following  prescription  has  been  carefully  studied.^ 

H — Potassii  Citratis 5ij    (drachmas  duas). 

^i?aof&SidS'^.     :     :   }«3ii    (ana  drachma  du«,). 
Syrupi  Acidi  Citrici        .  .     •     S)     (unciam  unam). 

Aquffi  Mcnthse  Viridis    .     .  q.  a.  ad  S^v  (quantum  sufficiat  ad  uncias 

quatuor). 
Ft.  sol.  (fiat  solutio). 

As  explained  on  page  523,  the  letter  R  stands  for  the  word  Recipe, 
the  imperative  mood  of  the  transitive  verb  Recipio,  recipere,  reeepi, 
receptum,  third  conjugation,  meaning  to  receive  or  to  take;  hence 
the  imperative  Recipe  means  "take  thou/'  and  the  object  of  the  verb, 
in  this  case  the  quantity  of  ingredient  ordered,  must  be  in  the  accusative 
(objective)  case,  according  to  the  rule,  that  a  transitive  verb  in  the 
active  voice  governs  a  noun  in  the  objective  case.  The  word  recipe 
although  indicated  but  once,  at  the  head  of  the  prescription,  must 
be  understood  as  governing  the  quantity  of  every  ingredient  prescribed. 

Potassii  (of  potassium)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  potassium,  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension,  and  is  governed  by  citratis, 
according  to  the  rule  that  a  noun  limiting  the  signification  of  another 
noun  governs  the  same  in  the  genitive  (possessive)  case. 

Citratis  (of  citrate)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  citras,  a  masculine 
noun  of  the  thinl  declension,  and  is  governed  by  drachmas,  according 
to  the  rule  that  a  noun  denoting  quantity,  quality,  or  projxirty  governs 
another  noun,  to  which  it  is  so  related,  in  the  genitive  case. 

Drachmas  (drachms)  is  the  accusative  i)lural  of  drachma,  a  feminine 
noun  of  the  first  di*clension,  and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  recij}€, 

Duas  (two)  is  the  accusative  plural  feminine  of  the  numeral  adjective 
duo,  duo*,  duo,  and  (jualifies  drachmas,  with  which  it  must  agree  in 
case,  numl)er,  and  gender. 

Spirit  us  (of  spirit)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  spiriius,  a  masculine 
noun  of  the  fourtli  declension,  and  is  governefl  by  drachmas,  according 
to  the  nile  statin!  under  citratis, 

JEtheris  (of  ether)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  o'ihcr,  a  masculine 
noun  of  the  thinl  declension,  and  is  governed  by  spiritus,  according 
to  the  rule  given  under  ixdassii, 

Nitrasi  (of  nitrous)  is  the  genitive  singular  masculine  of  the  adjective 
nitrosus,  tiitrnm,  nltrtfsum,  and  qualifies  atheris,  acconling  to  the  rule 
given  under  duas, 

\Stu<lontH  <li'sin»iis  «»f  KaininK  furtluT  information  on  this  suhjiM't  iiro  roforriMl  to  the 
followiMK  Nnikj*:  Hnhiiison'M  Latin  (immtruir  t^  Pharnuu'u  unti  Mrdirinr;  The  Latin 
Oramtmir  of  Phmmnai,  liy  .losf^ph  Inro  (tInKland).  und  ElemcnU  of  Latin  for  StudenU 
of  Pharmacfj  atui  sMtdiritu-,  !>y  ('n>thorH  und  Bice. 
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Vini  (of  wine)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  nnum,  a  neuter  noun 
of  the  second  declension,  and  is  governed  by  drachmas,  according  to 
the  rule  given  under  citraiis. 

Colchici  (of  colchicum)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  colchicum,  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension,  and  is  governed  by  radids, 
according  to  the  rule  given  under  yotassii, 

Radicijf  (of  root)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  radix,  a  feminine  noun 
of  the  third  declension,  and  is  governed  by  vini,  according  to  the  rule 
given  under  ix)iassiL 

Ana  (of  each)  is  a  Greek  preposition  governing  the  accusative 
case,  and  as  such  has  a  distributive  effect.  Although  the  abbreviated 
form  aa  is  extensively  employed,  it  would  seem  more  correct  to  use 
instead  the  Latin  adjective  singulomm  to  indicate  '*of  each/'  usually 
abbreviated  sing,,  and  this  is  done  by  some  physicians,  particularly 
in  Germany.  The  abbreviation  aa  or  sing,  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  number  of  ingredients  and  is  usually  written  opposite  the 
last  one  of  the  series  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply. 

Drachmas  (drachms)  as  above. 

Duos  (two)  as  above. 

Syrupi  (of  syrup)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  synipns,  a  masculine 
noun  of  the  second  declension,  and  is  governed  by  unciam,  according 
to  the  rule  given  under  citratis, 

Avidi  (of  acid)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  acidum,  a  neuter  noun 
of  the  second  declension,  and  is  governed  by  syrupi,  according  to  the 
rule  given  under  })otassii, 

Citrici  (of  citric)  is  the  genitive  singular  neuter  of  the  adjective 
citricus,  citrica,  ciiricum,  and  qualifies  acidi,  according  to  the  rule 
given  under  duas, 

I'nciam  (ounce)  is  the  accusative  singular  of  uncia,  a  feminine 
noun  of  the  first  declension,  and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  recipe, 

Unam  (one)  is  the  accusative  singular  feminine  of  the  numeral 
adjec'tive  imus,  nna,  unum,  and  qualifies  unciam,  according  to  the 
rule  given  under  diias. 

Aqua*  (of  water)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  aqua,  a  feminine  noun 
of  the  first  declension,  and  is  governed  by  tantum,  understcKxl  (see 
quantum),  according  to  the  rule  given  under  citraiis, 

Menthw  (of  mint)  is  the  genitive  singular  of  mentha,  a  feminine 
noun  of  the  first  declension,  and  is  governed  by  aqua',  acconling  to 
the  rule  given  under  pntassii, 

ViridiJt  (of  green)  is  the  genitive  singular  feminine  of  the  adjective 
viridis,  riridis,  ciride,  and  qualifies  menthw,  according  to  the  rule 
given  under  duas. 

Quaninm   (how  much)  may  be  parsed  as  an  adverb  of  quantity 

qualifying  the  verb  sufficiat,  but  it  is  better  to  parse  it  as  a  relative 

adjective  with  the  adjective  tantum   (so  much)  as  its  redditive.     In 

either  case  the  adjective  tantum  is  understood  and  governs  aquw, 
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according  to  the  rule  that  adjectives  in  the  neuter  gender,  without  a 
substantive,  are  regarded  as  nouns  and  govern  the  genitive  case. 
Tantum  is  never  used  jointly  with  quantum  in  prescriptions,  but  the 
former  is  always  understood,  and  the  translation,  whether  both  words 
are  used  or  only  the  latter,  is  invariably  "so  much  as."  * 

Sufficiat  (may  suffice  or  may  be  sufficient),  is  the  third  person 
singular,  subjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  intransitive  verb 
»ufficio,  sufficere,  suffeci,  s^iffectunif  third  conjugation,  meaning  to 
suffice  or  to  be  sufficient,  and  is  governed  by  quantum  as  its  subject. 

Ad  (to)  is  a  preposition  governing  the  accusative  uncias. 

Uncias  (ounces)  is  the  accusative  plural  of  uncial  a  feminine  noun 
of  the  first  declension,  and  is  governed  by  the  preposition  ad. 

Quatuor  (four)  is  an  indeclinable  numeral  adjective  and  qualifies 
uncias, 

FicU  (may  be  made  or  let  there  be  made)  is  the  third  person  singular, 
subjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  irregular  verb  fio,  fieri,  f actus, 
meaning  to  be  made  or  done,  and  has  solutio  for  its  subject. 

Solutio  (solution)  is  the  nominative  singular  of  solutio,  a  feminine 
noun  of  the  third  declension,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  fiat. 


List  of  Abbrbviations  and  Terms  used  in  PRGscRipnoNS. 


AbbreTiatioa. 


a  or 

Add.  or  Addat 

Ad.  libit 

Ae^. 

A^it  or  Agitet 

Alb. 

Ant 

Arom. 

Aq. 

Aq.  bull. 

Aq.  ferv. 

Aq.  satum. 

A<|.  pha^^.  fl. 

Aq.  pha^^I.  nig. 

Aquil.  alb. 

An?ill. 

Bacill. 

lialn.  aren. 

Bain.  mar. 

Huln.  vap. 

Ben. 

B.  or  Bis.  i.  d. 

Brev. 

Bull. 

(snil. 

Calef. 

Cap. 

Caps. 

Caps.  amy!. 

Ca|>s.  gel  at. 

Carbas. 


Term  or  Phrase, 
ana 

Adde  or  addatur 
Ad  libitum 
Aequalis,  is,  e 
Agita  or  agitetor 
Albus,  a,  um 
Ante 

Aromaticus,  a,  um 
Aqua 

Aqua  bulliens 
Aqua  ferrida 
A<iua  Batumi 
Aqua  phagedenica  flava 
Aqua  phagedenica  nigra 
Aquila  alba 
Ai^illa 
Bacillum 
Balneum  arena 
Balneum  maris 
Balneum  vaporis 
Bene 

Bis  in  die 
Brevis,  is,  c 
Bulliat  or  buUiant 
OBenileuK,  a,  um 
Calcfactus,  a,  um 
Capiat 
Capnula 

Capsuln*  amylaceip 
Capsubp  geiatino8« 
Carbasus 


Meaning, 
of  each. 

Add  or  let  it  be  added. 
At  pleasure. 
Equal. 

Shake  or  let  it  be  shaken. 
White. 
Before. 
Aromatic. 
Water. 

Boiling  water. 
Hot  water. 
Lead  water. 
Yellow  wash. 
Black  wash. 
Calomel. 
Clay. 
Bougie. 
Sand  bath. 
Saltwater  bath. 
Steam  bath. 
Well. 

Twice  a  day. 
Short. 

I^t  it  (or  them)  boiL 
Blue. 
Warmed. 
Mnv  1)0  taken. 
Cafwule. 
C^icliets. 

Crelatin  capsules. 
Lint 
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AbbreYiatioii. 

COBD. 

Cer.  or  Cerat 

Chart 

Chartiil. 

Ch.  eer.  or  Chart  cerat 

Chart  pergam. 

Cib. 

Cito  disp. 

Claus. 

Cochl. 

Cochl.  magn. 

Cochl.  parv. 

Cochl.  mod. 

Col.  or  Colet 

CoUun. 

Collut 

Collvr. 

* 

Consp. 

Contus. 

Coq. 

Cong. 

Comp. 

D. 

D.  or  dent  t  d. 

Det  or  dent 

Dec  or  decoct 

De  d.  in  d. 

Dieb.  alt 

Dig. 

Disp. 

Div.  or  divid. 

Dos. 

Elect 

Emp.  or  Empl. 

Empl.  lytt. 

Empl.  epist 

Empl.  vesic 

Emuls. 
Emu  Is.  oleoB. 
Epist  or  Epistom. 
Epist.  clast 
EpiRt.  vitr. 

E.  m.  p. 
Ex  aq. 

Ex  qua  form. 

Extend. 
Ext  »up.  cor. 
Ext  8iip.  ahit. 
Ext  or  Extr. 
Ext  or  Extr.  fl. 

F.  or  Ft. 
F.  1.  a, 

F.  s.  a. 

Ferr. 


Term  or  Phrue. 
Coena  or  oena. 
Ceratum  or 

Ceratus,  a,  um 
CharU 
Chartula 
Charta  cerata 
Charta  peiigamentoria 
Gibus 

Cito  disiienseiur. 
Clausus,  a,  um 
Cochlear 

Cochlear  magnum 
Cochlear  parvum 
Cochlear  modicum 
Cola  or  coletur 
CoUunarium 
Collutorium 
Colljrium 
Conspeive 

Contunde  or  contuflos 
Coque 
Congius 

Compofiitus,  a,  um 
Da,  aetur,  or  dentur 

Da  or  dentur  tales  doses 

Detur  or  dentur 

Decoctum 

De  die  in  diein 

Diebus  aRemis 

Digere  or  digeretur 

Dispensetur  or  dispensentur 

Divide,  dividatur  or 

Dividendus,  a,  um 
Dosts  or  doses 
Electuarium 
Kmplastrum 
Emplastrum  lyttse 
Emplastrum  epinpasticum 
Emplastrum     vesicans    or 

vesicatorium 
Emubio 
Emnlsio  oleosa 
Epi^tomium 
Epistomium  elasticum 
Epistomium  vitreum 
Ex  modo  priFscripto 
Ex  aqua 
Ex  qua  formentur 

Extende 

Extende  supra  corium 

Extende  supra  alutam 

Extractum 

Extractum  fluidum 

Fiat  or  fiant 

Fiat  lege  artis 

Fiat  secundum  artem 

Fervidus,  a,  um, 


Meaning. 
Supper. 
Cerate 

Waxed. 
Paper. 

Small  paper. 
Waxed  paper. 
Parchment  paper. 
Food. 

Let  it  be  dispensed  quicklj. 
Closed,  inclosed. 
Spoon. 

A  large  (table)  spoon. 
A  small  (tea)  spoon. 
A  medium  (dessert)  snoon. 
Strain  or  let  it  be  strained. 
A  nose  wash. 
A  mouth  wash. 
An  eye  wash. 
Dust  or  sprinkle. 
Bruise  or  bruised. 
Boil. 
Gallon. 
Compound. 
Give,  it  (or  they)  may  be 

given. 
Give  or  let  there  be  given 

such  doses. 
Let  there  be  given. 
Decoction. 
From  day  to  day. 
Every  other  day. 
Digest  or  it  may  be  digested. 
Ijet  there  be  dispens^. 
Divide  or  it  may  be  divided. 

To  be  divided. 
Dose  or  doses. 
Electuary. 
Plaster. 

Blistering  plaster. 
Blistering  plaster. 
Blistering  plaster. 

Emulsion. 

Oil  emulsion. 

Stopper. 

Rubber  stopper. 

( i  la.ss  stop[)er. 

As  directed. 

From  (with)  water. 

From  which  there  may  be 
formed. 

Spread. 

Spread  upon  leather. 

Spread  upon  leather. 

P^xtract 

Fluid  extract 

Let  there  be  made. 

Let  there  be  made  accord- 
ing to  (by  the  law  of )  art. 

Let  tliere  be  made  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Hot 
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AbbreTUtiOB. 

Filt 

Flav. 

Fid. 

Frig. 

Garg. 

Um. 

Gtt  or  Gutt 

Gr. 

Giittat 

Haust 

Hor.  somn. 

Inf. 

L.  a. 

Lin.  or  Linim. 

Liq. 

Mac.  or  Macer. 

Ivevit 

I^evit  claos. 

Lilt 

Mag. 

Mass. 

M.  or  Misc. 

M.  bene 

M.  caute 

Mist. 

M(k1. 

Mtc.  pan. 

Mit. 

Mit.  taL 

Nig. 

No. 

Non-rep. 

O. 

Obduc. 

Obduct. 

CM. 

Oleoii. 

Oil. 

Omn.  hor. 

Omn.  man. 

Omn.  noct. 

Opt. 

P.  or  Part. 

P.  or  Part.  apq. 

P.  c,  p.  cib.,  or  post  cib. 

P.  r.  n. 

P.  or  post  prand. 
P.  or  Pulv. 
Par. 

Parv. 

Pil.  or  Pilul. 
Pulv.  gn>««. 
Pulv.  siibt. 
Q.  1.  or  il.  p. 

Q.8. 


Term  or  Phrase. 

Filtra 

Flavus,  a,  am 
Fluidus,  a,  um 
Frigidus,  a,  um 
Gargarisma 
Gramma  or  grammaU 
Gutta  or  gutta: 
Granum  or  grana 
Guttatim 
Haustus 
Hora  somnis 
Infunde  or  infusam 
Lege  artis 

Linimentum 

Liquor 

Macera 

Lev  iter 

Leviter  clausus,  a,  um 

Luteus,  a,  um 

Magnus,  a,  um 

Massa 

Misce  or  misoeantur 

Misce  bene 

Misce  caute 

Mistura 

Modicus,  a,  um 

Mica  panis 

Mitte  or  mittatur 

Mitte  or  mittantur  tales 

Niger,  nigral,  nigrum 

Numero 

Non-rcpctatur 

Octarius 

Obduce  or  obducatur 

Obductus,  a,  um 

Oleum 

Oleoeus,  a,  um 

Olla 

Omni  hora 

Omni  mane 

Omni  nocte 

Optimus,  a,  um 

Pars  or  partes 

Partes  aequales 

Post  cibum 

Pro  re  nata 

Post  prandium 
Pulvis  or  pulveres 
Para,  paretur,  or  paratus 

Pamis,  a,  um 

Pilula  or  pilulse 

Pulvis  groflsus 

Pulvi.H  AubtiliHsimuR 

Quantum  libet  or  Quantum 
placet 

Quantum  satis.  Quantum 
sufficit,  or  Quantum  suf- 
ficiat  I 


Meaning. 
Filter. 
Yellow. 
Fluid. 
Cold. 
Gargle. 

Gramme  or  grammar 
Drop  or  drops. 
Grain  or  g^ina. 
By  droj)*?. 
Draught 
At  b^-time. 
Infuse  or  infusion. 
According  to  (by  the  law 

of)  art 
Liniment 
Liquor  or  solation. 
Macerate. 
Lightly. 

Lightly  or  l<x)eely  dosed. 
Golden  yellow. 
Large. 
Mass. 

Mix  or  let  them  be  mixed. 
Mix  well. 
Mix  cautiously. 
Mixture. 

Moderate  (sized). 
Crumb  of  bread. 
Send  or  let  there  be  sent 
Send  or  let  there  be  sent 

such. 
Black. 

By  or  in  number. 
It  is  not  to  be  repeated. 
Pint 

Cover  or  let  it  be  covered. 
Coveretl,  coated. 
Oil. 

Oily,  made  of  oiL 
Jar. 

Everv  hour. 
Every  morning. 
Every  night. 
Best. 

Part  or  |»arts. 
Equal  partj!(. 
After  foixl. 
As     ottrasion     arises;     as 

nce<led  ;    occasionally. 
After  dinner. 
Powder  or  |K>w<leni. 
Prepare,  let  it  be  prepared, 

or  pre|)ared. 
Small. 
Pill  or  pills. 
Coarse  |)owder. 
Very  smooth  powder. 
As  mucli  as  yon  please. 

A  sufficient  quantity. 
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Abbreviation. 

Term  or  Phrase. 

R.  or  Recip. 

Recipe 

Rept 
Rub. 

Repetatur 

Ruber,  rubra,  rubmm 

8.  a. 

Secundem  artem 

8.1. 

Secundem  legem 

8.  or  Solv.     - 

Solve  or  bolvatur 

8ait 

Scatula 

Sem. 

Semen  or  semina 

Sig. 

Signa  or  signeiur 

Simp. 

Simplex 

Sing. 

Singulorum 

Sol.  or  Solut 

Solutio 

8pi88. 

SpisBus,  a,  um 

Supp.  or  Suppos. 

Suppositorium  or  supposi 

toria 

Sum. 

Sume  or  sumatur 

Svr.  or  Syrup. 
Tab. 

Syrupus 

Tabella  or  Ubelle 

Tal. 

Talis  or  tales 

T.  or  ter  i.  cL 

Ter  in  die 

Ter. 

Tere 

Tinct.  or.  Tr. 

Tinctura 

Troch. 

Trochiscus  or  trochisd 

Ungt. 

Unguentum 

Ust 

Ustus,  a,  um 

Utdict 

Ut  dictum 

Vitr. 

Vitreus,  a,  am,  or  Titnim 

Meaning. 

Take  thou. 

Let  it  be  repeated. 

Red. 

According  to  art 

According  to  law. 

Dissolve  or  let  it  be  dis- 
solved. 

Box. 

Seed. 

Mark  (label)  or  let  it  be 
marked  (labeled). 

Simple. 

Of  each. 

Solution. 

Hard. 

Suppository  or  supposito- 
ries. 

Take  or  let  there  be  taken. 

Syrup. 

Tablet  or  tablets. 

Such. 

Three  times  a  day. 

Rub  or  triturate. 

Tincture. 

Lozenge  or  loasenges. 

Ointment 

Burned. 

As  directed. 

Of  glass  or  glass. 


In  addition  to  the  date  usually  marked  on  the  prescription,  it  is 
customary  also  to  place  a  number  thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  ready 
reference  in  case  the  prescription  is  to  be  repeated.  Such  numbering 
may  be  done  with  pen  and  ink,  but  it  is  preferably  imprinted  with  a 
numbering  machine,  since  the  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of 
obviating  the  danger  of  duplication  of  the  same  number  on  two  or 
more  prescriptions.  In  Fig.  329  is  shown  such  an  automatic  numbering 
machine,  which  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  print  numbers  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate  if  desired  and  then  changes  automatically  after  producing 
each  set;  it  can  be  made  to  print  consecutive  numbers,  or  repeat  the 
same  number  indefinitely.  The  figures  from  which  the  machine  prints 
are  made  of  steel,  and  are  freshly  inked  after  each  movement  of  the 
machine;  all  parts  are  interchangeable.  The  numbering  capacity 
ranges  from  1-9999  to  1-9999999,  according  to  the  number  of  wheels 
with  which  the  machine  is  supplied. 

For  the  preservation  of  prescriptions  various  devices  are  in  use. 
Some  pharmacists  simply  file  the  prescriptions  on  a  heavy  steel  wire, 
claiming  that,  as  the  repetitions  are  few  in  number  comparatively, 
this  plan  is  convenient  and  less  laborious  than  others.  In  some  stores 
the  prescriptions  are  pasted  into  large  scrap  books,  especially  made 
for  that  purpose,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  heavy  manilla  paper  and 
secured  to  a  wood  back,  the  binding  being  of  stout  canvas.  In  Fig.  330 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  styles  of  prescription  l)ooks  which  serves 
the  purpose  admirably  of  preserving  the  original  prescriptions  intact. 
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Some  pharmacists  prefer  to  put  the  prescriptions  up  carefully  I 
bundles  of  one  him<lre<l  or  more,  between  tliin  boarvis,  and  stnriq 

thorn  in  boxes  in  drawers  of  a  cabinet,  appropriately  marked.    Last^ 

a  few  still  f<illow  tlie  plan,  at  one  time  much  in  vogue,  of  copying  the 
prescriptions  into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose;  this  plan,  wliile  no 
doubt  convenient  for  referi'iice,  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  of 
possible  ern»rs  moiie  in  copying,  and  must  therefore  be  carried  t 
with  great  cure. 

The  ownership  of  the  prescription  is  still  an  unsettled  questicH 
While  some  claim  that  the  prescription  is  simply  an  order  on  (" 
pharmacist  from  the  physician,  and  that  therefore  the  former  is  t 
proper  custodian  of  the  same,  there  are  others  who  insist  that  1 


prescription  is  but  the  written  afJvice  of  the  physician  to  his  patia. 
for  which  the  latter  has  paid,  and  to  the  sole  ownership  of  which  \ 
has  fnll  legal  right,  as  much  so  as  a  client  has  to  the  wTitten  opini 
of  his  law>er  whom  he  has  consulted  and  paiii.  The  latter  i ' 
prevails  in  (lennany,  where  prescriptions  arc  never  retained  byt 
pharuincist,  but  invariably  handed  back  to  the  customer  with  1' 
me<licine,  except  in  cases  where  the  medicine  is  not  paid  for  at  I 
time  of  delivery,  the  prescription  Iwing  held  until  payment  b  mat 
and  then  returned.  As  ft  rule,  the  origiriul  prescription  is  retaiiu 
by  the  plianniicist  in  this  country,  who,  however,  rarely  refu.ses  I 
give  a  copy  to  the  c-uslomer  if  the  sjime  is  asked  for;  this  plan  s 
most  desirable,  an  it  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmacist  the  odJ 
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legal  evidence  of  what  the  physician  has  actually  prescribed,  in  case 
a  dispute  should  arise  as  to  the  corrpct  dispensing  of  the  medicine. 

The  indiscriminate  repetition  of  medicine,  especially  if  the  latter 
be  of  a  potent  or  dangerous  character,  is  to  be  strongly  condemned. 
Serious  results  have  been  known  to  follow  the  unwarranted  repeated 
dispensing  of  medicines  containing  cocaine  hydrochloride,  morphine 
sulphate,  and  similar  dangerous  preparations.  Fortimately  this 
custom  has  been  broken  up  by  the  Harrison  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1914,  which  forbids  the  refilling  of  prescriptions  containing  cocaine 
and  morphine  and  their  salts  and  derivatives.  Some  physicians 
severely  criticise  the  repetition  of  any  prescription  without  special 
order,  but  forget  that  the  pharmacbt  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
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physician's  wishes  in  this  respect,  since  a  verbal  order  to  have  the 
medicine  refilled  is  frequently  given  to  the  patient  by  the  physician. 
The  words  **  Not  to  be  repeated,"  placed  at  the  head  of  the  prescription 
would  prove  an  easy  and  effectual  means  of  preventing  repetition 
without  the  physician's  order,  for  every  respectable  pharmacist  would 
promptly  and  cheerfully  comply  with  such  a  request.  In  the  absence 
of  instructions  from  the  physician,  the  request  for  a  copy  of  a  pre- 
scription by  the  customer,  or  for  repetition  of  any  ordinary  medicine, 
cannot  well  he  refused,  but  judgment  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
original  prescription  be  not  abused  and  made  to  do  service  for  a  number 
of  outside  persons  who  have  no  claim  upon  it,  whereby  the  physician 
would  be  made  to  suffer  financially. 
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In  order  to  guard  against  confusion  and  mistakes  in  the  axn- 
pounding  and  delivery  of  medicines,  a  check  system  is  in  use  in  many 
stores,  and  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  best  of  these  Ls  probably 
the  following:  When  a  prescription  is  handed  in  by  a  customer,  it  is 
at  once  nimibered  by  the  person  receiving  it  and  at  the  same  time  two 
checks,  made  of  pasteboard  and  of  the  size  and  style  shown  in  Fig. 
331,  are  stamped  with  the  same  number  by  means  of  the  automatic 
numbering  machine  mentioned  above.  One  of  the  checks  is  handed  to 
the  customer  and  the  other  accompanies  the  prescription  to  the  dis- 
pensing counter,  to  be  afterward  attached  to  the  bottle,  box,  or  jar 
of  medicine  when  completed.  On  this  second  check  are  also  marked 
the  price  of  the  medicine,  whether  paid  or  not,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  appear  desirable. 

For  further  detailed  information  regarding  the  numerous  and  often 
perplexing  operations  of  the  dispensing  counter,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  two  excellent  b(M)ks,  containing  much  valuable  information,  namely, 
The  Art  of  Comixmnding,  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  The  Art  of  Di^i)ensing,  by  P.  MacEwan,  Esq.,  of  London,  England. 


PART   III. 

PHAKMACEUTICAL   CHEMISTEY, 


Although  the  term  pharmaeeiUical  chemistry  is  objected  to  by 
many  who  rightfully  claim  that  there  can  be  but  one  kind  of  chemistr>', 
the  laws  and  principles  of  which  must  be  the  same  whether  applied 
to  pharmacy,  medicine,  physiolog>%  or  agriculture,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
be  retained  in  this  book  as  a  convenient  heading  under  which  to  group 
the  many  details  of  composition,  preparation,  and  examination  of 
that  vast  number  of  chemical  compounds  in  almost  daily  use  by 
pharmacists,  and  the  majority  of  which  are  officially  recognized  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacoixria.  The  classification  of  chemicak  compounds 
with  regard  to  constitution,  etc.,  will,  in  the  main,  not  be  based  upon 
the  views  at  present  accepted  by  chemists,  concerning  which  the 
student  of  pharmacy  receives  ample  instruction  in  his  chemical 
lectures,  and  of  which  he  can  find  full  explanation  in  the  many  excellent 
chemical  text-books  of  today;  but  a  somewhat  unsystematic  arrange- 
ment will  be  followed,  having  in  view  more  particularly  the  study  of 
official  and  other  chemicals  from  a  pharmaceutical  standpoint  irres- 
pective of  their  chemic*al  relationship.  After  an  experience  of  many 
years  this  plan,  being  still  found  the  most  desirable  for  pharmacists, 
is  adhered  to  in  pharmaceutical  schools. 

Chemical  compounds  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
usually  designated  as  inorganic  substances  and  those  formerly  known 
as  organic  compounds,  but  to  which  now  the  name  carbon  compounds 
is  more  appropriately  applied. 

mORQANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

Of  the  15  elements  which  are  known  as  non-metallic  bodies,  all 
but  5  are  of  phanna(*eutical  interest,  either  because  they  are  employed 

extensivelv  hv  i)hvsicians  in  their  elementarv  state  or  because  thev 

«      *    I    •  c  » 

form  certain  imjx)rtant  compounds  with  each  other  which  are  officially 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  such  compounds  only  will  be 
considered  here,  and  these  are  furnished  by  the  following  elements: 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, carbon,  and  boron.  A  ver>'  valuable  class  of  compounds 
formed  by  these  elements  are  the  inorganic  acids,  which  will  be 
treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Combinations  of  non-metallic  elements  with  the  metals  are  very 
properly  classified  as  compounds  of  the  latter,  and  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  salts  and  numerous  other  preparations  of 
the  metals,  officially  recognized.  The  compounds  of  metals  may  be 
conveniently  considered  according  to  a  system  which  groups  those 
metals  together  the  oxides  of  which  possess  certain  well  recognized 
properties  in  common;  thus,  metals  of  the  alkalies,  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  of  the  earths  and  hea\y  metals. 

Since  verj^  few  metallic  salts  are  prepared  by  pharmacists,  such 
compounds  will  be  treated  chiefly  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  student 
to  understand  fully  the  official  requirements  as  regards  identity 
and  quality,  detailed  consideration  being  given  mainly  to  those 
compounds  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  gives 
official  working  formulas. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
HYDROGEN,  NITROGEN,  AND  OXYGEN. 

Neither  hydrogen  nor  nitrogen  is  of  pharmaceutical  value  in  its 
uncombined  gaseous  state,  but  they  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  some 
very  important  compounds. 

The  most  important  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  water, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  chemically  as  hydrogen  monoxide,  H2O. 
The  Phannacopoeia  recognizes  both  natural  and  distilled  water,  and 
while  in  some  localities  natural  water  may  be  obtained  remarkably 
free  from  impurities,  the  use  of  distilled  water  is  to  be  preferred  at 
the  dispensing  counter  and  for  the  preparation  of  aromatic  waters 
and  many  chemical  solutions.  While  the  official  limit  for  the  presence 
of  inorganic  impurities,  as  shown  by  the  residue  upon  evaporation 
of  the  water,  is  fixed  at  yf  ^  per  cent.  (0.3  Gm.  in  1000  mils,  or  Cc.) 
for  natural  water,  it  has  been  reduced  to  y^  per  cent.  (0.10  Gm.  in 
1000  mils,  or  Cc.)  for  distilled  water.  Moreover,  the  Pharmacopceia 
requires  that  natural  water  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  solution  shall  not  become  completely  decolorized  by 
boiling  it  for  10  minutes,  showing  the  limit  of  oxygen  consuming 
capacity  as  a  measure  of  organic  impurities;  in  the  case  of  distilled 
water  the  limit  of  organic  or  other  oxidizable  substances  is  de- 
termined by  adding  only  one-fourth  as  much  of  the  potassium  per- 
manganate solution,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  water,  when  the  mixture 
after  having  been  boiled  for  10  minutes,  should  not  completely  lose 
its  pink  color. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide. — Hydrogen  dioxide,  H1O2,  first  obtained  in  1818 
by  Thenard,  contains  94  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  is  the  richest  oxygen 
compound  known.  It  is  officially  recognized,  in  the  form  of  a  3  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution,  under  the  Latin  title  Liquor  Ilydrogenii  Dioxidi, 

The  compound  H2O2  may  be  obtained  from  any  metallic  dioxide 
which  yields  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  water  upon  treatment  with 
an  acid.  For  technical  purposes,  sodium  dioxide  is  extensively 
employed,  but  this  method  is  not  suitable  for  medicinal  purposes,  as 
the  resulting  sohition  cannot  be  freed  from  the  accompanying  sodium 
sulphate  or  chloride.  The  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  gives  directions 
for  making  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  That  intended  for  medi- 
cinal use  is  usually  made  from  barium  dioxide,  which  upon  saturation 
with  an  acid  readily  gives  up  one-half  of  its  oxygen  to  water  to  form 
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hydrogen  dioxide,  as  shown  bv  the  following  equation:  6BaOs  + 
6H2O  +  4H3PO4  =  OlljOa  +  2Ba,(IX)4)2  +  OH2O. 

An  nni)()rtant  step  in  the  manufacture  of  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  is  the  thorough  hydration  of  the  barium  dioxide,  in  order  to 
insure  rapid  and  conyJete  saturation  subsequently  with  the  add; 
experience  has  shown  that  cold  favors  hydration  of  the  finely  powdered 
barium  dioxide,  which  is  known  to  be  completed  when  ^e  water 
separates  but  slightly  from  the  resulting  magma.  Phosphoric  acid 
has  l)een  found  to  i)roduc*e  a  larger  yield  of  H2()2  than  sulphuric  or 
carbonic  acid,  and  is  even  preferable  to  hydrochloric  acid,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  removing  the  free  acid  after  dec^omposition  of  the 
barium  chloride  formed.  Hydrofluoric,  acid  has  also  been  successfully 
employed  for  the  lil)eration  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  but  its  corrosive 
nature  presents  great  obstacles  to  its  use,  although  the  resulting 
barium  fluorirle  is  even  more  insoluble  than  the  phosphate.  The 
hydrated  barium  dioxide  must  Ik»  fully  decomposed  and  .saturated 
with  acid  to  exact  neutrality;  about  90  mils,  (or  i\\)  of  phosphoric 
acid  diluted  with  .'^20  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  distille<l  water  will  be  required 
for  I}1)0  (Jms.  of  barium  dioxide  hydrated  by  addition  to  50()  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  cold  distilled  water.  A  [)ortion  (about  50  mils,  or  Cc.) 
of  the  diluted  acid  is  set  aside  as  a  reserve*,. and  used  in  small  quantities 
after  \i\\  the  barium  dioxide  mixture  has  Ihhmi  addcnl  to  the  remainder 
of  the  acid,  until  a  jK'rfectly  neutral  reaction  is  obtaiiunl.  Vigorous 
agitation  and  r(»frigeration  of  the  aci<l  and  barium  mixture  are  necessar>' 
to  insure  a  full  yield  of  II.j()2.  After  filtration  of  the  Inixture  for  the 
purjx)se  of  removing  the  newly  fonixed  barium  [)h(>sphate,  an  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  the  filtrate  for 
the  purj)ose  of  freeing  it  entirely  from  barium,  a  small  |>ortion  of  which 
will  have  entered  into  solution  as  acid  barium  phos|)hate;  the  newly 
forme<l  j)r(»cij)itate  of  barium  sul[)hati^  may  l>e  remove<l  by  filtration 
after  mldition  of  a  little  starch.  The  finisluMi  jmxluct  contains  a  small 
amount  of  i)hosphoric  acid,  lilKTated  from  the  acid  phosphate,  and  a 
traci*  of  sul[)huric  acid. 

Solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  readily  undergot^s  s]K)ntaneous 
decH)m|)osition,  [)arti(ularly  if  ex[K)se<l  to  heat  and  sunlight;  it  should, 
then»fore,  Ik*  j)rcstTvtMl  in  a  c(m)1.  dark  place,  in  amber-<'olort»d  lK)ttles 
which  have  Immmi  not  t(M)  tightly  st«>[)i>crtHl  to  avoid  explosion  in  case 
of  defective  botth^s  and  increasiMl  jm'ssure  caustMl  by  acciunulati<m 
of  gas.  \'arious  j)n»s<Tvatives  have  Ihhmi  suggesttnl  to  ])rote<*t  the 
solution  against  deterioration,  among  which  acrtanilid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  A  grains  to  a  ])irit  of  the  solution,  has  Imm'u  found  stTvi(*eable 
and  is  us<*<l  by  some  manufacturers.  Mcnlerate  heat  is  far  less  injurious 
than  sunlight,  and  it  has  been  found  that  if  a  t(»!njHTature  of  ()0®  C. 
(140°  F.)  Ih'  not  excirded,  a  .')()  volume  solution  can  Ih»  n^aclily  obtained 
by  simple  concentration  on  a  waterbath  without  a))[>recial>le  loss  of 
hydnjgi'n  dioxide;  above  this  tem|)erature,  however,  decomposition 
rapidly  increases. 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  the  absence  of  hydrofluoric  and 
oxalic  acids,  and  also  of  barium,  and  limits  the  presence  of  non-volatile 
matter  to  0.150  Gm.  in  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  solution.  The  amount 
of  preservative  present  is  directed  to  \ye  determined  by  shaking  out 
10()  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  with  3  successive 
portions  (50,  25  and  25  mils,  or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  3 
volumes  and  ether  2  volumes,  when,  upon  evaporation  of  the  mixed 
chloroform-ether  solutipns,  at  room  temperature,  not  more  than 
0.04  Gm.  of  residue  should  be  left. 

The  strength  of  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  officially  required 
is  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  by  weight  of  pure  H2O2,  which  corresponds 
to  about  10  volumes  of  available  oxygen.  The  assay  is  made  by  dilut- 
ing 2  Gms.  of  the  solution,  accurately  weighed,  with  20  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water,  adding  20  mils,  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrating  with  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solution.  The 
following  reaction  ensues:  5Il2()2  +  3n2S04  +  2KMn04  =  KjS04  + 
2MnS04  +  8II2O  +  5O2.  Only  one-half  of  the  oxygen  indicated  in 
the  equation  is  derived  from  the  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  other  half 
being  furnished  by  the  potassium  permanganate,  which  fact  must  be 
considered  if  the  gas  is  collec*ted  and  measured  in  a  gas  tube  over 
mercury.  The  term  available  oxygen  refers,  therefore,  to  the  volume 
of  nascent  oxygen  obtained  directly  from  the  dioxide,  and  not  to  the 
total  volume  liberated  in  the  reaction.  From  the  above  equation  it  is 
seen  that  2  molecules  (31  ().()(>  parts)  of  potassium  permanganate 
correspond  to  5  molecules  (170.08  parts)  of  hydrogen  dioxide;  henc^ 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  a  tenth-normal  solution  of  the  former  containing 
0.003ir>(m  Gm.  of  KMn04  must  be  equivalent  to  ().(X)17008  Gm.  of 
H2O2,  or  0.0(K)8  Gm.  of  oxygen  available  therefn)m. 

The  volume  strength  of  any  solution  of  hydn)gen  dioxide,  that  is 
the  volumes  of  available  oxygen,  can  l)e  determined  either  gaso- 
metrically  or  by  titration.  As  stated  above,  only  one-half  of  the  oxygen 
obtained  in  tlie  gasomctric  assay  comes  from  the  hydrogen  dioxide 
present,  and  the  total  volume  must  therefore  In?  divided  by  2  and  then 
by  the  numl)er  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  solution  taken  for  the  assay, 
to  obtain  the  exact  volumes  of  available  oxygen.  As  this  method  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  pliarmacist,  titration  with  potassium 
permanganate  is  to  be  preferred  and  will  give  results  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  One  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  oxygen  at 
0**  C.  and  7()0  mm.  weiglis  0.0014303  Gm.  and  since  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solution  corresponds  to 
0.(XX)8  Gm.,  as  shown  al)ove,  the  volume  of  oxygen  corresponding  to 
1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  potassium  permanganate  solution  is  easily 
ascertaintnl  by  dividing  0.0014303  into  0.(KX)8,  which  gives  0.559  + 
or  practically  0.5()  mil.  (or  Cc).  Now  to  find  the  volumes  o  avail- 
able oxygen  in  any  sample  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution,  1  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  solution,  projKTly  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
should  be  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
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tion;  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter  solution  required,  when 
multiplied  by  0.56  will  express  the  volumes  of  oxygen  obtainable  from 
the  sample  used  in  the  test. 

The  reaction  with  potassium  ehromate  and  ether  mentioned  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  compound 
which  forms  a  blue  solution  with  ether;  it  is  characteristic  of  hydro- 
gen dioxide.  By  some  the  compound  formed  is  considered  to  be 
perchromic  anhydride  (Cr207),  a  substance  analogous  to  permanganic 
anhydride  (Mn207),  while  others  assume  that  it  may  possibly  be  a 
compound  of  CrOs  and  H2O2. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  much  stronger  than  the 
one  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  on  the  market  and  sold 
as  Perhydrol.  It  contains  30  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  corre- 
sponding to  about  1(X)  volumes  of  available  oxygen,  and  is  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  water  or  alcohol.  Perhydrol  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.115  at  15°  C.  (59**  F.),  and  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Oxygen. — Oxygen  is  the  only  element  in  gaseous  form  rec*ognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  While  it  can  be  reaclily  obtained  by  heating 
red  oxide  of  mercury  or  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese 
dioxide  in  suitable  retorts,  it  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  other  more  profitable  methods.  The  most 
economical  ])rocess  jx^rhaps  is  that  in  which  air  is  first  liquefied  in 
a  suitable  apparatus  and  then  fractionate<l  or  rectified  in  a  column 
consisting  of  |Xjrforated  copjxjr  plates,  where  mainly  the  nitrogen  is 
allowed  to  cscai>e,  while  the  liquid  oxygen  is  retained  and  after 
gradual  conversion  into  gas,  is  collecte<l  in  a  gasometer. 

Another  metlio<l  yielding  gocxl  results  is  to  heat  scnlium  manganate 
in  narrow  vertical  retorts  to  a  temperature  of  500°  C  (932°  F.) 
and  to  treat  with  alternate  injections  of  steam  and  dry  purified  air, 
two  reactions  taking  i)lace,  thus:  NajMn04  +  H2O  =  O  +  2NaOH  + 
MnO,  and  MnOj  +  2NaOH  +  O  =  XajMnO*  +  II2O.  The  lil)erated 
oxygtMi  is  washed  with  a  cold  alkaline  solution  and  collected  in  gaso- 
meters. In  this  process  the  sodium  manganate  is  first  decomposed 
by  the  steam,  giving  off  oxygen,  while  it  is  afterwanls  regenerated  by 
taking  up  oxygen  from  the  current  of  air  passt^d  over  tlie  n^sidue. 

In  both  castas,  the  oxygen  is  subsequently  conipresstHl  in  steel 
cylinders  at  about  1S(X)  pounds  pressure.  The  ])urity  of  oxygen 
obtained  by  these  methcxis  varies  from  92  to  9S  j)er  (i»nt.,  and  even 
99  i)er  cent.  i)urity  has  l)een  produced.  The  Pharmacoixeia  demands 
not  less  than  95  |)er  cent,  purity. 

Oxyfi5pn  is  without  color,  (xlor  and  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  34  times 
its  volume  of  water  and  in  3.0  volumes  of  alcohol  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.). 
The  PharmacojKi^ia  |)ermits  tracers  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  shown  by  the 
test  with  barium  hydroxide  solution,  and  gives  appropriate  tests  for 
the  absence  of  halogens,  acids,  and  bases.  The  purity  i)erc»entage  of  the 
gas  is  directed  to  be  determined  by  mixing  about  50  mils,  (or  Cc), 
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accurately  measured  in  a  calibrated  tube,  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  (made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  0.5  Gm. 
of  pyrogallol  in  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  immediately  before 
using,  with  a  solution  of  12  Gms.  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  8  mils. 
(or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water),  when  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  gas 
should  be  absorbed. 

Nitrogen  Monozide. — ^This  compound,  also  known  as  nitrous 
oxide  and  as  laughing  gas,  is  the  only  combination  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  officially  recognized.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  anmionium 
nitrate,  free  from  chloride,  to  a  temperature  of  200°  C.  (392**  F.) 
and  gradually  increasing  the  heat  but  not  exceeding  240**  C.  (464**  F.), 
when  decomposition  results,  nitrogen  monoxide  and  water  being  formed. 
Thus:  NH4NO3  =  X2O  +  2HjO.  For  the  purification  of  the  gas, 
it  is  passed  through  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  is  aften^'ards  compressed  in  metal  cylinders  under 
pressure,  in  which  form  it  is  offered  on  the  market. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  without  color,  but  possessed  of  a  slight  odor  and  a 
sweetish  taste.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  water  at  low  temperatures  and 
even  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  water  takes  up  1.3  volumes  of  the  gas.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  appropriate  tests  for  the  possible  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide,  halogens,  acids  and  bases,  and  reducing  substances. 
The  gas  is  used  as  an  anesthetic  in  dentistry  and  minor  surgery. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  AND  IODINE. 

Chlorine. — Chlorine  in  its  elementary  state  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is  used  occasionally  by  physicians  in  the 
form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  known  as  Liquor  Chlori  ComposUiis  or 
Compound  Solution  of  Chlorine,  and  for  the  pre])aration  of  which  the 
National  Formuhry  gives  full  directions.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
solution  containing  about  0.35  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  together 
with  potassium  chloride  and  some  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  should  be 
freshly  prepare<l  when  wanted. 

Compound  solution  of  chlorine  is  intended  for  internal  adminis- 
tration of  chlorine,  and  the  directions  of  the  National  Formulary  make 
the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  the  solution  an  easy  task.  When 
moderately  dilute  hydrocrhloric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  potassium 
chlorate,  as  directed  in  the  process,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  formed, 
which  has  been  called  euchlorine,  and  is  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
and  chlorine  dioxide.  The  reaction  (Kfurring  may  l)e  shown  by  the 
following  equation:  2KC10,  +  4HC1  =  2KC1  +  2II2O  +  2C10,  +  CI,. 
Care  is  necessary  in  adding  the  distilled  water  in  divided  portions 
to  guanl  against  the  loss  of  chlorine  gas  when  ins(»rting  the  stopper 
prior  to  agitating  the  flask.  The  finished  solution  is  a  liquid  of  almost 
golden-yellow  color  and  a  strong  chlorine  odor. 

If  pure  chlorine  water  is  wanted  for  use  in  chemical  operations 
or  otherwise,  it  may  Iw  prepared  by  heating  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
nwKlerately  diluteti  with  water,  in  a  flask  with  an  excrss  of  manganese 
dioxide  in  lumps  of  about  the  size  of  fill)erts,  the  gas  evolved  being 
passe<l  through  a  small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  wash  bottle 
and  then  into  a  larger  volume  of  distilleil  water  kept  at  a  temi)eratupe 
not  above  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  until  a  saturattnl  solution  is  obtained.  The 
object  of  previously  washing  the  gas  is  to  remove  any  hydnK'hloric 
acid  vaiK>rs  that  may  have  escaped  along  with  the  chlorine.  Such 
chlorine  water  deteriorates  rapidly  when  exj)os(Ml  to  air  and  light, 
but  can  Ik*  prescTved  for  short  jxjriods  of  time  if  kept  in  small  lK)ttles, 
well  filk^l  and  tightly  stopj)ered  and  paraffine<l,  in  a  cool,  dark  plar-e. 

^Vhen  preparing  chlorine  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  similar 
solutions,  it  may  liapi>en  that,  owing  to  cessation  or  interruption  of 
the  gas  flow,  a  partial  vacuum  is  prcKluwd  in  the  generating  flask, 
and,  as  a  const^ciuence,  liquid  from  the  wash  lK)ttle  is  drawn  over 
into  the  flask,  ai.d,  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  glass,  will 
cause  a  fracture.    This  may  be  avoided  either  by  using  a  safety  tul)C 
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or  by  disconnecting  the  flask  from  the  wash  bottle  as  soon  as  gas 
bubbles  cease  to  pass  over. 

Bromine. — Bromine  is  employed  in  its  free  state  as  an  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  and  is  occasionally  used  internally  as  an  alterative. 
It  is  a  heavy,  dark  brownish-red  liquid,  which  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures evolves  a  highly  irritating  vapor;  hence  considerable  care  is 
necessary-  in  handling  bromine.  A  vial  of  bromine  should  be  well 
cooled  before  opening,  especially  in  warm  weather,  to  avoid  accidents; 
and  if  large  quantities  are  to  be  used,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  syrup 
of  ferrous  bromide  and  similar  preparations,  it  is  l)est  to  open  the  vial 
under  ice  water.  Contact  of  bromine  or  its  vapor  with  metallic  surfaces 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  manufacture  of  bromine  has  rapidly  increased  during  the 
last  forty-five  years,  and  inmiense  quantities  of  it  are  now  produced 
in  tliis  country.  It  occurs  in  nature,  in  aqueous  solution,  combined 
with  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  and  is  present  in  sea  water 
to  the  extent  of  about  y4t  ^^  1  P^'^  cent.  The  commercial  sources 
of  bromine  are  the  mother-liquors  left  after  the  crystallization  of 
sodium  chloride  at  the  salt  wells  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Michigan,  in  this  country-,  and  near  Stassfurt,  in  Germany. 
Sinc^e  the  bromides  are  far  more  Soluble  than  the  chlorides,  the  former 
remain  in  solution  in  the  mother-liquors,  to  which  the  name  bittern 
is  given  in  this  country'.  The  bittern  is  concentrated  until  a  density 
of  about  1.45  is  reached,  which  facilitates  the  further  removal  of 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  then  transferred  to  stoneware  stills,  where  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese  dioxide  is  added,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  liberates  the  bromine  according  to  the  following 
reaction:  MgBrj  +  MnOo  +  2H2SO4  =  Brs  +  MgS04  +  MnS04  + 
2II2O.  The  bromine  vapor  is  condensed  in  well  cooled  receivers  and 
freed  from  water  by  distillation  over  calcium  chloride. 

Bromine  is  soluble  in  28  parts  of  water  at  25°  C,  (77°  F.),  but 
its  solubility  is  materially  increased  by  the  presence  of  potassium 
bromide.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  bromine  water,  for  use  as  a 
test-solution,  to  be  made  by  dissolving  1  mil.  (or  (V.)  of  bromine  in 
sufficient  water  to  make  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  solution.  It  changes 
readily,  but  is  more  i)ermanent  than  chlorine  water,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  dark  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  bromine  entirely  free  from  chlorine,  the 
plan  usually  followed  l>eing  distillation  with  a  bromide,  whereby  the 
corresponding  chloride  is  formed  and  bromine  set  free.  The  chief 
impurity,  as  stated  above,  is  chlorine,  and  the  t*quation  Ba  +  CU  = 
BaClj  shows  that  2  atoms  or  70.92  Gms.  of  chlorine  are  capable 
of  forming  1  molecule  or  2()S.29  Gms.  of  anhydrous  barium  chloride; 
hence  1  Gm.  of  chlorine  will  form  2.93G+  Gms.  of  the  salt,  or  0.01 
Gm.  will  form  0.0294  (actually  0.02936+)  Gm.  Advantage  may  \ye 
taken  of  this  fact  in  determining  the  exact  amount  of  chlorine  in  any 
35 
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sample  of  bromine  by  the  following  method:  Mix  1  Gm.  of  bromine 
with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  adding  sufficient  ammonia 
water  to  produce  a  clear  solution,  then  digest  with  barium  carbonate, 
filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dr\'ness,  and  gently  ignite  the  saline 
residue.  The  latter  should  be  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  every 
0.0294  Gm.  of  insoluble  residue  will  indicate  1  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
barium  chloride  being  insoluble,  while  the  bromide  is  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

Iodine. — Iodine  is  more  extensively  employed  in  its  elemen^ry 
state  than  any  other  element,  both  internally  and  externally.  It  was 
formerly  derived  solely  fn)m  the  ashes  of  sea  plants,  particulariy  of 
certain  species  of  Laminaria.  These  ashes  are  known  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  at  one  time  the  chief  iodine  manufactories  were 
located  as  kelp,  in  Non^'ay  as  varec,  and  in  Spain  as  barilla;  they 
contain  icxline  in  the  form  of  alkali  iodides,  Nal  and  KI.  After  treat- 
ment with  water  the  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  present  are 
removed  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  and  crystallization;  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  added  to  decompose  sulphides  and  other  sulphur  com- 
pounds; to  the  acid  liquid,  manganese  dioxide  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated.  The  iodine,  volatilizing,  passes  into  suitable  con- 
densing flasks  and  sublimes,  a  reaction  similar  to  that  stated  under 
chlorine  and  bromine  taking  plac*e. 

At  present  vast  quantities  of  iodine  are  obtained  in  South  America 
from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  so-called  Chili  saltpetre,  sodium 
nitrate,  which  contains  icKiine  in  the  form  of  sodium  iodate.  The 
iodine  is  obtained  either  by  direct  precipitation  with  sulphurous 
acid  or  scnlium  bisulphite  and  sulphur  dioxide  or  by  sublimation,  after 
addition  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  to  cuprous  iodide, 
which  has  Ikhjii  previously  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  scxlium  iodide 
by  cupric  and  ferrous  sulphates.  The  chemical  reactions  involved 
in  thcs(»  two  pnnrsscs  can  be  seen  from  the  following  equations: 

By  dirt*ct  precipitation: 

2Xal(),  +  3XaHSO,  +  SO,  =  4NaIKS04  +  NarS04  +  I,. 

By  sublimation,  from  cupn)us  iodide: 

(1)  NalO,  +  3\anS(),  =  3NaHS04  -}-  Nal. 

(2)  2NaI  -h  2('uS()4  -h  2F(vS()4  =  ('u,I,  -h  ^a^S(),  +  Fc,(S04),. 

(3)  (^lali  +  2Mn(),  +  4H^S()4  =  2(US()4  +  '2Mn^\  +  U  +  411/). 

T\\v  crude  iinline  thus  obtaintnl  is  freed  from  moistun*  and  purified 
by  n\subliniation.  Commercial  icKlinc  may  contain  as  im])urities, 
cyanogen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  pn»sent  as  CNl,  1(1.-,,  and  TBr. 
The  Phannaco|Mria  demands  the  abs<»nci»  of  i<Kline  cyanide,  which  is 
a  very  poisonous  com])ound,  and  limits  the  amount  of  chlorine  and 
bromine.     In  the  official  test  for  io<iine  cvanide,  a  further  addition 
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of  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  test-solution,  made  before  adding  the 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  would  render  the  reaction  more  intense, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  formation  of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe4(FeC6N6)j, 
which,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  settle  as  a  blue  precipitate, 
otherwise  only  a  blue  color  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  The  official 
limit-test  for  chlorine  and  bromine  depends  upon  the  greater  solubility 
of  silver  chloride  and  bromide  in  anunonia  water  and  their  subsequent 
precipitation  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  purity 
for  iodine,  which  is  volumetrically  determined  with  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  corresponds 
to  0.012692  Gm.  of  iodine.  If  0.50  Gm.  of  iodine  be  used  for  the 
valuation,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  39.12  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  thiosulphate  solution  will  be  required  to  decolorize  the  liquid 
completely;  for  99.5  per  cent,  of  0.50  is  equal  to  0.4975,  and  0.4975 
divided  by  0.012692  yields  39.12.  The  exact  percentage  of  purity 
may  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  consumed  by  1.2692 
(0.012692  X  UK))  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  weight  of  iodine 
used  in  the  test.  The  reaction  involved  may  be  explained  by  the 
following  equation,  2  (NajSjO,  +  5H20)  +  I2  =  2NaI  +  XajSA  + 
lOH^,  sodium  iodide  and  sodium  tetrathionate  being  formed,  both 
of  which  yield  colorless  solutions. 

One  solid  and  two  liquid  preparations  containing  iodine  in  a  free 
state  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  namely,  an  alcoholic 
solution  designated  as  tincture  of  iodine,  containing  7  Gms.  of  iodine 
and  5  Gms.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  an  aqueous 
solution  known  as  LugoFs  Solution,  containing  5  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  iodine  held  in  solution  by  twice  its  weight  of  potassium  iodide; 
and  an  ointment  containing  4  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  iodine.  The 
amount  of  iodine  present  in  any  sample  of  the  tincture  or  compound 
solution  can  be  readily  determineil  by  titration  with  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. In  the  case  of  the  compound  solution  of  iodine,  the  Phar- 
macopoeia requires  that  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  4.8  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  5.2  i)er  cent,  of  iodine,  and  not  less  than  9.8  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  10.2  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide,  which  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  evaporation  of  5  Gms.  of  the  solution,  accurately  weighed, 
moistening  the  mass  repeatedly  with  distilled  water  until  finally  a 
white  residue  is  obtained.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  required  to  contain 
not  less  than  0.45  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.55  Gm.  of  potassium  iodide 
in  every  10  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  in  the  assay  for  iodine  content,  5  mils, 
(or  Cc)  of  the  tincture  must  require  not  less  than  25.6  mils,  (or  Cc) 
nor  more  than  20.55  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  for  complete  decoloration,  showing  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  6.5  Gms.  nor  more  than  7.5  Gms.  of  iodine  in  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc) 
of  the  tincture. 

Two  other  li(iuid  preparations  of  iodine  are  used  by  physicians, 
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known  respectively  as  ChurchiU's  tincture  of  iodine,  and  decolorised 
tincture  of  iodine;  formulas  for  the  two  solutions  are  given  in  the 
NatUmal  Formulary,  The  first-named  is  recognized  under  the  title 
Tindura  Ifxli  Fortior  or  Stranger  Tincture  of  Iodine,  and  contains  in 
UK)  mils,  (or  C'c.)  iodine  10.5  Gms.,  potassium  iodide  3.3  Gms.,  water 
25  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  the  prescribed  volume. 
Decolorized  tincture  of  iodine  is  not  a  solution  of  iodine  at  all,  the 
name  being  misapplied;  the  finished  colorless  product  contains 
sodium  iodide,  sodium  tetrathionate,  and  ammonium  iodide,  formed 
by  reaction  between  iodine,  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  anunonia  water. 
The  ]>reparation  in  a  short  time  acquires  a  disagreeable  alliaceous 
odor  and  dcjiosits  crystals  of  sodium  tetrathionate,  which  may  be 
removed  by  filtration. 

Icxline  forms  with  hydrogen  an  important  compound,  hydriodic 
acid,  which  in  the  form  of  a  diluted  solution  is  recognized  in  the 
Phannacopa»ia,  and  from  which  in  turn  the  official  syrup  of  hydriodic 
acid  is  made.  The  diluted  acid  is  of  10  per  cent,  strength;  while  the 
synip  is  required  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  yield,  when  assayed,  not 
less  than  1.3  Gms.  nor  more  than  1.45  Gms.  of  hydrogen  iodide,  or 
absolute  acid,  from  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  syrup.  In  both  cases  the 
determination  is  made  volumetrically  by  means  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution,  as  explained  under  Diluted  Hydriodic  Add. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
SULPHUR,  PHOSPHORUS,  CARBON,  AND  BORON. 

Sulphur. — Sulphur  is  found  widely  distributed,  both  in  a  free  state 
and  in  combination.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  native  state  in 
volcanic  countries.  In  America  beds  of  native  sulphur  have  been 
discovered  in  Louisiana,  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and  other  parts 
of  the  western  United  States,  Mexico,  the  volcanic  islands  of  Alaska, 
the  West  Indies,  etc.  While  formerly  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur 
used  in  this  country  came  from  Italy,  great  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  sulphur  industry  during  the  past  25  years,  and  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  are  now  exported.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana 
are  estimated  to  contain  40  million  tons  of  sulphur  beneath  a  layer  of 
quicksand  about  500  feet  thick,  and  the  credit  of  devising  means  for 
successfully  bringing  this  sulphur  to  the  surface  belongs  to  Hermann 
Frasch,  at  one  time  a  student  of  pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  who  later 
became  a  chemist  and  devised  means  for  desulphurizing  petroleum, 
which  brought  him  fame  and  fortune.  Frasch's  method  for  bringing 
the  sulphur  to  the  surface  consists  in  melting  it  under  ground  by  means 
of  superheated  water  having  a  temperature  of  160°  C.  (328°  F.),  which 
is  forced  into  the  sulphur  deposits,  and  subesquently  recovering  the 
molten  sulphur  by  means  of  an  admixture  of  hot  air  under  pressure. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  3  concentric  tubes  having  a  diameter 
of  9,  6  and  3  inches  respectively,  suitably  fixed  within  each  other,  and 
the  whole  sunk  in  a  lO-inch  well  drilled  through  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
rock  and  then  through  the  sulphur  deposit.  The  two  smaller  tubes 
are  lined  with  aluminum,  as  this  metal  is  not  corroded  by  sulphur. 
The  superheated  water  is  forced  under  pressure  of  100  pounds  into  the 
space  surrounding  the  6-inch  tube,  and  near  the  end  of  the  latter 
passes  into  the  sulphur  rapidly  melting  the  latter,  which  then  passes 
up  into  the  second  tube  through  perforations  in  this  and  the  outer 
tube.  In  order  to  overcome  the  necessity  of  pumping  and  to  facilitate 
the  rising  of  the  fluid  sulphur,  hot  compressed  air  is  passed  down 
through  the  innermost  tube  and  mixing  with  the  fused  sulphur,  lowers 
its  specific  gravity,  and  thus  allows  it  to  l)e  raised  by  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  ground.  The  discharge  pipe  is  raised 
about  70  feet  above  the  ground  and  the  molten  sulphur  flows  into 
large  wooden  bins  about  ()5  feet  high  and  capable  of  holding  over 
100,000  tons  of  sulphur.  The  liquid  sulphur  solidifies  rapidly,  and 
as  thus  obtained  is  nearly  99.5  per  cent,  pure. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  also  obtained  by  heating  sulphur 
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ore  in  furnaces,  both  in  Sicily  and  Nevada,  by  roasting  the  ore  and 
also  by  pwissing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  into  an  aqueous  suspension 
of  the  residues  obtained  in  the  Leblanc  soda  process  containing  calcium 
sulphides;  in  the  latter  case  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  formed,  the  gas  being  collected  and  burned  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air,  whereby  sulphur  is  separated. 

Commercially,  sulphur  occurs  in  four  varieties,  namely,  that  known 
as  stick  or  roll  sulphur,  chiefly  used  for  fumigation  and  bleaching; 
and  sublimed,  washed,  and  precipitated  sulphur,  extensively  used  in 
medicine.  Roll  sulphur,  known  also  as  brimstone,  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  crude  sulphur  obtained  from  various  sources,  allowing  impur- 
ities to  settle  and  pouring  the  fused  sulphur  into  cylindrical  moulds, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  congeal. 

Sulphur  Sublimatum,  Sublimed  Sulphur.— This,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  obtained  by  vaporizing  sulphur  and  passing  the  vapor 
into  large  stone  or  brick  chambers,  the  temperature  of  which  is  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  10()°  or  110^  C.  (212°  or  230°  F.),  where  the 
sulphur  is  deposited  in  partly  crystalline  and  partly  amorphous  particles 
known  as  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  two  varieties  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  treatment  with  carbon  disulphide,  which  dissolves 
the  crystalline  but  not  the  amorphous  sulphur.  In  boiling  solutions 
of  alkali  hydroxides  sulphur  is  perfectly  soluble,  forming  such  com- 
pounds as  alkali  pentasulphide  and  thiosulphate.  Nearly  all  sulphur 
is  contaminated  with  arsenic,  and  this,  as  arsenic  trisulphide,  AstSs, 
together  with  traces  of  selenium  and  some  sulphuric  acid  formed  by 
oxidation,  are  the  usual  impurities  found.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  in  olive  oil,  and  freely  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 
Water  shaken  with  it  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus  paper. 

The  PharmacojKfiia  requires  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  purity 
and  allows  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  fixed  impurities  upon  ignition. 
The  official  assay  method  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  sulphur 
into  barium  sulphate,  which  is  then  well  washed,  dried  and  weighed; 
each  (Jm.  of  barium  sulphate  obtained  represents  0.13730  Gm.  of 
absolutely  pure  sulphur,  and  from  its  weight  the  purity  percentage 
can  thus  \ye  rt»adily  calculated. 

Sulphur  Lotum.  Washed  Sulphur. — ^This  is  prepared  by  macerating 
sublimeil  sulphur  with  diluted  anunonia  water  for  3  days  in  a  closed 
vessel,  agitating  (K'casionally.  This  treatment  removes  any  sulphuric 
aci<l  and  arsenic  sulphide  present  as  ammonium  sulphate,  arsenite, 
and  sulpharscnite,  according  to  the  following  reaction:  II2SO4  +  AsjSj 
+  SNII4OH  =  (NIl4)2S04  +  (NIDsAsO,  +  (NH4)3.\sS3  +  oIIA  The 
mixture  is  suhse<iuently  straincfl,  and  the  resulting  purifie<l  sulphur  is 
washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  excess  of  ammonia;  it  is  finally  dried 
tlioroughly  with  the  aid  of  moderate  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  oxidation. 
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The  Phftnnacopcpia  demands  tliat  washed  sulphur  shall  contain  not 
less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  suljihur.  and  that  upon  volatilization 
or  ignition  it  shall  not  leave  more  than  0.4  per  cent,  of  residue.  When 
shaken  with  water,  the  latter  slioid<l  affect  neither  blue  nor  red  litmus 
paper,  showinj;  the  alisenee  of  both  acid  and  ammonia.  The  purity 
percentage  of  washed  sulphur  is  determined  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  sublimed  sulphur,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphur  present  to  .sulphuric 
acid  and  precipitating  the  latter  as  barium  sulphate,  which  is  then 
well  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

Sulphur  Frsecipitatum.  Precipitated  Sulphtu. — This  variety  of 
sulphur,  also  known  as  )iiilk-  of  .titlpkur  {lac  sitljihiiris),  is  made  from 
sublime<l  sulphur  by  first  uniting  this  to  an  alkali  and  then  decomposing 
the  resulting  c'ompound  with  an  acid.  Milk  of  lime  is  preferred  mainly 
on  account  of  its  cheapness;  upon  boiling  it  with  sulphur  both  penta- 
sulphide  and  thiosulphate  are  obtained  in  solution,  thus:  12S  +  3CaO 
=  2{'aSi  +  t'aSjO,.  The  Pharmacopteia  directs  that  hydrtwhioric 
acid  shall  Iw  added  to  the  clear  filtrate  until  the  latter  is  nearl\'  neutral- 
ized, but  still  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction;  this  is  partly  to  avoid 
deeomposition  of  the  calcium  thiosulphate,  which  would  yield  sulphur 
insfiluble  in  carlwn  disulphide  and  in  a  coarser  state  of  division,  and 
partly  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  anj'  arsenic  trisulphide,  for,  if 
arsenic  had  been  present  in  the  sublimed  sulphur,  it  would  have 
fonneil  calcium  sulpharsenate,  Ca^^sst^g,  which  is  soluble  in  tlie 
alkaline  liquid,  but  is  decomposed  by  acids.  The  ofUcial  process 
causes  a  decreasefl  yield  of  precipitated  sulphur,  but  a  purer  product, 
the  final  reaction  being  only  between  the  calcium  jieutasulphide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  not  permissible,  since  it  would  contaminate 
the  sulphur  with  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  whereas  hydrochloric 
acid  fields  calcium  chloride,  easily  removable  by  washing. 

The  Pharmacopfeia  requires  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  purity 
and  not  more  than  0.3  per  cent,  of  fixed  impurities,  upon  ignition. 
The  percentage  purity  is  determined  by  conversion  of  the  sulphur 
into  barium  sulphate,  as  stated  under  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

SnlpbiiT  lodide.^Sulphur  iodide,  at  one  time  prescribed  by 
physicians  iu  the  form  of  an  ointment,  is  no  longer  recognized  in  the 
Phamiiuiipn'ia,  but  a  mcthi>d  for  its  preparation  is  given  in  the 
National  Formutary,  identical  with  the  fonner  offiinal  directions, 
thus:  1  part  of  washed  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iodine  are  mixed  in  a 
flask  and  gradually  heated  in  a  waterbath  to  Wl°  ('.  ( lAO"  P.),  the  heat 
being  then  increased  to  UH)"  C.  (212"  F.)  until  perfect  fusion  has  taken 
place.  The  resulting  pnxluct  is  in  all  probability  not  a  definite  chemical 
compfiund.  although  formerly  looked  upon  as  sulphur  monoioditle, 
as  alcohol  will  abstract  the  iodine  and  even  Imiling  water  i.s  capable 
of  causing  elimination  of  all  the  io<line.  Sulphur  io<iide  must  l>c 
pre9er\'ed  in  well  stoppered  bottles. 
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Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  calcium 
phosphate,  which  makes  up  the  structure  of  bone  and  is  found  as 
extensive  mineral  deposits.  Pure  phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distilling 
calcium  metaphosphate  with  sand  and  charcoal.  Owing  to  its  great 
avidity  for  oxygen  and  ready  inflammability,  it  must  be  preserved 
under  water,  and  care  is  necessary  in  handling  it.  Elementary  phos- 
phorus is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  an 
official  and  other  pills.  The  elixir  and  spirit  of  phosphorus  are  no 
longer  recognized  in  the  Pharmac^opoeia;  neither  is  phosphorated  oil. 

Carbon. — Carbon  is  rect)gnized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  only  in  the 
form  of  wood  charcoal,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
product  of  woody  fiber  (see  Cellulose).  Animal  charcoal  is  no  longer 
official,  but  is  extensively  employed  as  a  decolorizing  agent  by  manu- 
facturing chemists;  it  is  prepared  by  roasting  bones  in  iron  cylinders 
until  va])()rs  cease  to  l)e  given  off;  the  residuary  charcoal,  mixed 
with  large  proportions  of  inorganic  constituents,  is  known  in  its  crude 
state  as  lK>ne-black.  Meat  and  blood  are  also  made  to  yield  animal 
charcoal  by  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Purified  animal  charcoal 
differs  from  crude  l)one-black  in  having  been  reix?atedly  treated  with 
boiling  (lilutinl  hydrwhloric  acid,  whereby  all  acid-soluble  impurities, 
such  as  calcium  carlK)nate  and  phosphate,  are  removed.  By  this 
treatment  animal  charcoal  loses  al)out  SO  jxjr  cent,  in  weight,  leaving 
a  snuill  profwrtion  (4  ix?r  cent.)  of  siliceous  matter  mixed  with  the 
purifii^i  charcoal.  If  not  completely  carl)onized,  animal  charcoal 
will  im])art  color  to  water  if  boiled  with  the  same  in  the  presence 
of  jK»tassium  hydroxide.  The  remarkable  decolorizing  property  of 
animal  charcoal  is  due  to  the  very  fine  state  of  division  of  the  carbon 
and  its  const*qucnt  increased  surfac»e  attraction.  While  crude  animal 
charcoal  is  largely  used  for  neutral  solutions  in  the  arts,  only  the 
purifitnl  article  should  Ihj  employed  for  acid  licpiids  or  delicate  chemical 
solutions.  So-c^alknl  si)ent  charcoal,  charged  with  organic  matter, 
can  Ih»  regcnerat(Ml  by  appropriate  heating. 

The  only  prt»paration  of  carlwn  to  l)e  consi<lere<l  is  carlH)n  disulphide, 
C^,  which  is  not  employed  mwlicinally,  but  is  a  valuable  solvent 
for  caoutchouc,  fats,  and  many  other  substancrs.  It  is  prepared  by 
din'ct  union  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  vai)ors  of  the  latter  lx?ing  passed 
over  tlu*  former  heated  to  redness,  and  then  condenst*d  in  suitable 
riMvivers.  It  is  friMMl  from  dissolved  sulphur  by  distillation  on  a  water- 
bath,  while  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  also  fornunl,  is  rt^moved  by 
agitation  with  mercury;  the  liquid  is  further  riMtifitHl  by  distillation 
with  wax  or  fat.  when^by  (vrtain  offensive  sulphur  comiH>unds  are 
removed.  When  exi>os(Ml  to  light,  carlH)n  disulphide  assumes  a  yellow 
color  and  acfjuires  a  fetid  (Mk)r,  owing  to  decomposition. 

Boron. — Horon  is  never  xm^hI  in  pharmacy  or  medicine  in  its  fr(*e  state. 
Its  compound  with  oxygen,  lame  acid,  will  Ik.*  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  INORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Inorganic  acids,  which  are  extensively  employed  by  pharmacists, 
and  therefore  of  great  importance,  are  combinations  of  non-metallic 
elements  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  in  a  few  cases  with  hydrogen 
alone.  The  presence  of  hydrogen-  lends  to  these  compounds  their 
peculiar  acid  character.  Compounds  with  oxygen  only,  possess  no 
acid  properties,  and  are  termed  anhydrides  or  simply  oxides;  they, 
however,  unite  chemically  with  water  to  form  well  defined  acids; 
thus  we  have  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  anhydrides,  SO2  and  SQj, 
known  also  as  sulphur  dioxide  and  tripxide,  which,  combining  with 
water  yield  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  as  SO2  +  H2O  =  H^SOs 
and  SOs  +  H2O  =  H2SO4;  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  in  contact  with 
water,  yields  carbonic  acid,  H2CO2;  nitric  anhydride,  or  nitrogen 
pentoxide,  N2O5,  yields  nitric  acid,  HNOs,  thus  N2O6  +  H2O  = 
2HNO3;  phosphoric  anhydride  or  phosphorus  pentoxide,  P2O6,  will 
>ield  with  water  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4,  thus  P2O6  +  3H2O  = 
2H,P04.  etc. 

Acids  are  characterized  by  a  sour  taste,  the  property  of  changing 
the  color  of  blue  litmus  paper  to  red,  of  neutralizing  alkalies,  and  of 
forming  with  these  and  other  bases  well  defined  salts.  The  salts  thus 
formed  are  not  always  neutral  compounds,  which  fact  is  due  to  differ- 
ent basicity  of  the  various  acids,  depending  upon  the  numl)er  of 
replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  present  in  the  acid;  hence  the  terms 
mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and  tetrabasic  acids,  referring  to  the  presence  of 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  can  be  replaced  by  as  many 
basylous  atoms  or  groups,  giving  rise  to  normal  and  acid  salts.  Normal 
salts  are  such  as  are  formed  by  complete  saturation  of  an  acid  by  a 
base,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  produced  whenever  all  the  replace- 
able hydrogen  of  an  acid  is  replaced  by  a  base;  acid  salts,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  retain  a  part  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of  acids,  and 
are  the  result  of  imix*rfect  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a  base. 
(Exam])les,  KNOa  and  Xa2S04  are  normal  salts,  while*  NaHCOa  and 
KH2P()4  are  acid  salts.)  Monobasic  acids  never  form  acid  salts.  In 
the  phannacopceial  chemical  formulas  for  inorganic  acids  the  replac»e- 
able  hy<lrogen  is  stated  first,  hence  the  basicity  of  the  acid  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance;  thus  hydricMlic,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hj'pophos- 
phorous,  and  nitric  acids  are  all  monobasic,  sulphuric  acid  is  dibasic, 
while  boric  and  phosphoric  acids  are  tribasic. 

Both  crude  and  purified  acids  are  offered  for  sale  by  manufacturers; 
the  former,  while  suitable  for  many  technical  purposes,  should  never 
be  used  for  pharmaceutical  preparations.    A  very  important  point  in 
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connection  with  inorganic  acids  is  the  percentage  of  hydrogen 
pound,  or  so-called  absolute  acid,  present  in  the  commcrciai  soluti 
Bold   under  their  respective  names.     The   PlianuuctuKi-ia,  _ 

instance,  designates  the  percentage  strength  of  the  official  acids,  and 
pharmaci^  should  insist  on  being  furnished  such  acids  by  manufacture 
ing  chemists;  the  designation  C.  P,  (chemically  pure),  placed  on  the 
labels  of  acid  bottles,  is  no  clue  as  to  the  strength  of  the  solution; 
either  the  initials  1*.  S.  P.  or  the  percentage  of  absolute  acid  should  he 
stated.  Manufacturing  chemi.sts  will  not  be  slow  in  recognizing  the 
justice  of  such  a  demand  if  pharmacists  insist  upon  it;  otherwise  the 
same  uncertainty  as  to  strength  will  continue.  All  working  formulas 
of  the  Pharmacopcpia.  requiring  the  use  of  inorganic  acids,  are  hosed 
upon  the  assumption  that  acids  of  official  strength  will  be  used. 
Absolute  purity  is  not  demande*!  for  official  acids,  for,  while  this  is 
essential  for  chemical  reagents,  it  is  CMosidered  unnecessarj'  for  medi- 
cinal acids  and.  if  insisted  upon,  would  greatly  enhance  the  wat  of  the 
article  without  adding  to  the  value  of  the  acid  for  medicinal  or  pharma- 
ceutical purposes.  Certain  impurities,  which  it  woulii  lie  difficult  to 
remove  entirely'  except  at  considerable  expense,  are  allowed  by  the 
Pharmacopceia  to  be  present  within  prescribed  limits.  As  different 
acids  have  different  saturating  powers,  the  official  volumetric  deter- 
minations are  only  useful  in  hxing  the  strength  of  the  acid  examini-d, 
after  the  absence  of  other  acids  has  been  provc<l  by  the  tests  prescril 
for  that  purpose. 

Only  such  inorganic  acids  will  be  considered  here  as  are  designal 
in  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  are  therefore  of  special  interest  to 
student  of  pharmacy.  Details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  principd 
acids  will  not  t>e  essayed,  as  text-books  on  chemistry  furnish  all  such 
information.  White  there  must  naturally  exi.st  a  great  diversity  in  the 
strength  of  the  various  so-called  strong  acids,  the  Pharmacopceia 
has  fixed  the  proportion  of  absolute  acid  in  all  official  diluted  inorganic 
acids  at  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  10..5  per  cent.,  with 
the  exception  of  dilutal  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  With  one  exc«pti< 
boric  acid,  all  the  official  inorganic  acids  are  liquid. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  inorganic  acids: 


ii-d, 

ipd  I 


Boric  Arid, 

Diluted  Hydrioiliu  Acid, 
Ditul«il  Ilyilnibromic  Acid, 
Hydpochloric  Acid, 
Dduwd  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Hypopbosphoniua  Actd, 
Diluted  Hypojihcwpboroiia  Acid, 
Nitric  Acid, 

Nitrohydrochloric  Acid, 
Diluted  Nitrohydrochloric  Acid, 
Pboaphoric  Acid. 
Diluted  Phnsphorin  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Arumntic  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Diluted  Sulphuric  .^cid. 


Aciilum  Boricum, 

Aciduin  Hyilriodiduiii  Dilutum. 

Ariiiiim  Hydn>bn)inicum  Dilutum. 

Aciduiu  Hydroehloricum. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum. 

Aciduin  Hypuphoephoro«um. 

Acidum  HypophoBphoroBum  Dilutu 

Acidum  Nitricum. 

Acidum  Nilrohydnxrhloricum. 

Acidum  Nilrohydrochlor"     "   *" 

Anidum  fboMphoricum. 

Arid  urn  Phfwphnricuin  Dilutum. 
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Boric  Add.  H3BO3  or  B(0H)3. — Boric  acid,  also  known  as  boracic 
acid,  occurs  in  nature  both  in  a  free  and  combined  state,  the  free  acid, 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  issuing  with  steam  from  the  earth  in  volcanic 
regions,  particularly  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  while  the  combined  acid  is 
usually  found  as  sodium  tetraborate  or  borax.  Medicinal  boric  acid 
is  probably  all  obtained  by  decomposition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  borax 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  latter  is  preferable  to  sulphuric  acid, 
as  it  can  be  more  readily  removed  from  the  crystals  of  boric  acid  by 
washing;  the  reaction  is  a  verv  simple  one — (Xa2B407  +  lOHjO)  + 
2HC1  =  4H3BO8  +  2NaCl  +  5H20.  When  heated,  boric  acid  grad- 
ually  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  metaboric  acid,  HBO2;  with 
increasing  temperature,  into  tetraboric  acid,  H2B4O7;  and,  finally, 
above  160**  C.  (320°  F.)  all  hydrogen  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  water 
and  boron  trioxide  remains,  thus  2H3BO8  =  B2O3  +  3HjO. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  that  it  imparts  a  green  color  to  the 
flame  of  burning  alcohol,  and  that  it  changes  the  yellow  color  of  tur- 
meric paper  to  reddish-brown  even  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  color  is  further  changed  to  greenish-black  by  addition  of 
anmionia  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  when  dried  to  constant  weight 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  boric  acid  shall  contain  not  less 
than  99.5  per  cent,  of  absolute  hydrogen  borate,  to  be  determined  by 
dissolving  about  2.5  Gms.  of  the  acid  in  a  mixture  of  50  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
each  of  distilled  water  and  glycerin,  and  then  titrating  the  solution 
with  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  in  the  presence  of  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator. 

Dilated  Hydriodic  Add. — An  aqueous  solution  containing  10  per 
cent,  (not  less  than  9.5  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent.,  U.  S.  P.) 
of  hydrogen  iodide,  HI,  and  about  0.63  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  hv-po- 
phosphite,  HPH2O2.  It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  the  official 
formula,  which  involves  the  decomposition  of  potassium  iodide  and 
h>T)ophosphite  by  means  of  tartaric  acid  in  hydro-alcoholic  solution. 
The  reaction  is  shown  bv  the  following  equation:  KI  +  KPH2Q8 
+  2H2(\H406  =  HI  +  HPH2O2  +  2KHC4II4O6,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  1()6.02  parts  of  potassium  iodide  are  capable  of  yielding 
127.93  parts  of  hydrogen  iodide,  and  104.156  parts  of  potassium 
hypophosphite  are  capable  of  yielding  66.064  parts  of  hydrogen  hxTK)- 
phosphite;  hence  the  quantities  of  the  two  salts  ordered  in  the  official 
formula,  135  (inis.  of  potassium  iodide  and  10  Gms.  of  potassium 
h>T)ophosphite  should  yield  104.02  Gms.  and  ().342S  Gms.  of  hydro- 
gen icxlide  and  hydrogen  hypophosphite  resi)ectively.  The  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  process  materially  aids  in  the  precipitation  of  the  newly 
formed  acid  potassium  tartrate,  as  does  also  the  application  of  cold, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  allowing  not  more  than  ().(X)55  Gm.  of  residue 
upon  evaporation  of  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  diluted  acid  to  dryness  and 
subsequent  ignition.     Vpou  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  for  removal  of 
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the  alcohol  it  assumes  a  yellowish  color  when  concentrated,  but  no 
iodine  is  lil)erate(l,  and  the  liquid  again  becomes  colorless  when  diluted' 
with  distilled  water. 

In  the  official  assay  all  the  hydriodic  acid  present  is  precipitated 
by  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  added  in  excess,  which  excess 
is  determined  by  subsequent  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulphocyanate  solution  in  the  presence  of  some  nitric  acid,  ferric  am- 
monium sulphate  being  used  as  an  indicator.  Since  each  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  silver  solution,  containing  0.016989  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate, 
is  capable  of  precipitating  0.012793  Gm.  of  hydrogen  iodide,  as  shown 
by  the  equation  AgNOa  +  HI  =  Agl  +  IINOa,  not  less  than  37  nor 
more  than  41  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  will 
be  require<l  to  indicate  conformity  with  the  official  requirement,  if  5 
Gms.  of  the  diluted  acid  be  taken  for  the  assay.  The  addition  of 
nitric  acid  is  made  to  prevent  the  discoloration  of  the  liquid  by  the 
indicator.  The  latter  shows  a  permanent  reddish-brown  color  of 
ferric  sulphocyanate  imimnliately  when  all  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
has  been  precipitated  as  silver  sulphocyanate. 

Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  decompose  readily,  especially  when 
exposed  to  light,  but  such  change  is  obviated  by  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  hypophosphorous  acid.  In  the  author's  experience 
diluted  hydriodic  acid  made  by  the  official  method  has  kept  perfectly 
for  over  six  months  in  diffused  light. 

Diluted  Hydrobromic  Add. — An  aqueous  solution  containing 
10  per  cent,  (not  less  than  9.5  ]H*r  ciMit.,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent., 
U.  S.  P.)  of  absolute  hydrogen  bromide,  HBr,  which  latter  is  a  rather 
unstable  gaseous  compound.  The  medicinal  acid  is  prepared  by 
manufacturers  usually  of  two  strengths,  34  ])er  cent,  and  10  per  cent., 
the  former  being  the  more  economical  article  to  ])urchase,  as  the 
requisite  proiM)rti()n  of  water  to  re<luce  it  to  the  official  acid  can  be 
easily  added  by  the  pharmacist,  10  Gms.  of  34  per  ciMit.  acid  mixed 
with  24  (ims.  of  distilled  water  yielding  34  Gms.  of  10  ])er  cent.  acid. 
Hydrobromic  acid  can  l>e  obtained  in  several  ways,  a  very  convenient 
methcMl  l)eing  the  following:  McKlcrately  dilutcHl  sul])huric  acid  is 
IM)ure<l  slowly,  and  with  constant  stirring,  into  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  ]M)tassium  bromide,  when  the  following  (lecomiH>sition  takes  place: 
2KBr  +  1I,>S()4  =  2IIBr  +  K2SO4;  after  twenty-four  hours  the  potas- 
sium sulphate  has  crystallizcHl  out,  the  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid 
is  |K)un»<l  off,  and  the  crystals  are  slowly  washed  with  ict»-cold  water 
to  recover  adhering  acid.  Finally,  the  acid  liquid  is  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort  on  a  saiMlbath  nearly  to  dryness.  Its  strtMigth  is  ascer- 
tained by  titration  with  normal  ])otassinni  hydroxide  solution,  and 
sufficient  water  is  then  ad<Ie<l  to  pnxlucc*  either  a  34  or  10  jht  cent, 
solution   as  d^'sirt^l. 

For  preparing  small  (piantitii^s  of  the  official  a<'id,  the  precipitation 
methods  of  Wade  and  Fothergill  may  Ih»  employtnl,  which  are  based 
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on  the  decomposition  of  potassium  bromide  with  tartaric  acid;  thus 
KBr  +  H2C4H4O6  =  HBr  +  KHC4H4O6.  11.9  Gms.  of  potassium 
bromide  and  15  Gms.  of  tartaric  acid  are  each  dissolved  in  30  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  cold  distilled  water,  the  acid  solution  is  poured  into  the 
saline  solution,  and  the  mixture,  after  having  been  well  shaken  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  is  placed  in  ice  water  or  an  ice  chest  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours;  it  is  then  filtered,  and  the  vessel  and  filter  carefully 
washed  with  ice  water  until  the  filtered  liquid  weighs  81  Gms.  A 
small  quantity  of  acid  potassium  tartrate  is  likely  to  remain  in  the 
diluted  acid  prepared  by  this  method. 

The  official  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.076  at  25**  C. 
(77°  F.).  The  Pharmacopoeia  excludes  all  unpurities  except  slight 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorides,  and  directs  that  about  20  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  diluted  acid,  accurately  weighed,  be  mixed  with  30  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  then  titrated  with  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl  orange  test-solution  as  indicator. 
Since  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  alkali  solution  corresponds  to 
0.08093  Gm.  of  hydrogen  bromide,  the  number  of  mils,  required  to 
neutralize  5  Gms.  of  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  should  be  not  less  than 
5.85  nor  more  than  0.5  to  insure  conformity  with  the  official  standard. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  HCl. 
This  acid  may  be  prepared  quite  pure  by  decomposing  sodium  chloride 
with  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  conducting  the  gas  into  water.  The 
crude  acid  of  commerce  is  often  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonates  from  tht  respective 
chlorides;  since  sulphates  are  first  made  in  this  process  by  acting  on  the 
chlorides  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  reactions  arc  the  same  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crude  and  pure  acid,  and  possiblv  occur  in  two  distinct 
steps,  namely:  1.  NaCl  +  H2SO4  =  HCl  +  XaHS04.  2.  NaCl  + 
NaHS04  =  HCl  -|-  Xa2S04.  The  crude  acid  of  conwnerce,  better 
known  as  muriatic  acid,  is  often  of  a  deejvyellow  color,  owing  to 
organic  matter  and  traces  of  iron  in  solution;  it  should  not  be  employed 
for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Official  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  free  from  all  impurities  except 
a  bare  trace  of  non-volatile  substances  and  arsenic,  the  latter  derived 
in  all  probability  from  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.155  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  should  contain  32  per  cent, 
(not  less  than  31  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  33  per  cent.,  V,  S.  P.)  by 
weight  of  absolute  HCl,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  normal 
KOH  solution.  As  it  is  more  convenient  to  measure  small  quantities 
of  strong  hydnx'hloric  acid,  the  Pharmacol Ki'ia  directs  that  about 
3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  be  weighed  accurately  in  a  stoppcrt»d  weighing  bottle, 
diluted  with  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  and  then  titrated,  methyl 
orange  l^eing  used  as  an  indicator.  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  normal 
alkali  solution  is  capable  of  neutralizing  0.()3(i47  (im.  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  required  in  the  official  assay, 
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when  multiplied  by  3.047  ^0.03647  X  IMM  and  then  di\'ided  by  the 
weight  rjf  the  acid  taken,  wiU  express  the  percentage  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  or  af^ute  acid,  present  in  the  sample. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  usually  causes  white  fumes  when  exposed 
tr>  the  air,  due  to  the  moisture  in  the  air,  and  if  anunonia  be  present 
white  fumes  of  anmionium  chloride  will  also  be  formed. 

DOoled  Hjdxoehlofk  Add. — It  is  made  from  the  official  acid  by 
mixing  it  with  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  the 
former  tr>  22  fjarts  of  the  latter,  by  weight,  or,  as  the  Pharmacoporia 
gives  it,  UK)  Gms.  of  the  acid  with  22()  Gms.  of  distilled  water.  This 
must  yield  a  liquid  containing  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent.,  nor  vaor^ 
than  10.5  f^er  cent,  of  absolute  HCl,  for  the  UK)  Gms.  of  official  hydro- 
chloric a^'id  contain  fn>m  31  to  33  per  cent,  of  HCl.  Diluted  hj^dro- 
chloric  mcvA  has  a  s[>ecific  gravity  of  about  1.049  at  25°  C.  (77**  F.), 
and  rrorres[K>nrls  in  all  its  properties,  reactions,  and  tests  to  the  official 
stronger  anrl,  except  that  it  is  cKlorless  and  pnxluces  no  fumes  when 
exfKiHed  t^>  the  air,  and  that  each  Gm.  of  the  diluted  acid  requires 
fn>m  2.0  tr>  2.9  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  alkali  solution  for  OHnplete 
neutralization. 

Hypophosphoroos  Add. — ^The  official  acid  liquid  recognized  under 
this  name  is  an  aqueous  solution  containing  about  31  [)er  cent,  (not 
less  than  30  f)er  cent.,  nor  more  than  32  per  cent.,  I'.  S.  P.)  of  hydrogen 
hy|Ki|)hosphite,  HPIIjOj.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a 
SfJution  of  calcium  hypophosphite  with  oxalic  acid,  or  by  mixing 
a  strong  atjueous  solution  of  potassium  hx-pophosphite  with  a  hydro- 
alcroholic  s^ilution  of  tartaric  acid.  The  equation  KPHjOj  +  H1C4.- 
HA  =  \\V\U\  +  KH(  4H4O6  shows  that  one  molecule  or  104.16 
parts  of  abs^)lute  (or  1(H).29  parts  of  the  official  9S  j^er  cent.)  potassium 
hy[K>pliosphit(?  will  yield  one  molecule  or  0<).(M)4  parts  of  hydrogen 
hyjKiphosphite,  and  hence  to  make  1(K)  Gms.  of  tlie  31  per  cent,  acid 
will  n^cjuin*  49.9  Gms.  of  the  official  jHrtassium  salt  and  70.4  Gms. 
of  tartaric  acid,  the  fonner  l)eing  dissolve<l  in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
(listilh^l  water,  and  the  latter  in  100  mils,  (or  Cv.)  of  (lilute<l  alcohol. 
The  mixture  is  well  shaken  and  place<l  in  an  ice  bath  for  several  hours 
and  then  filten»d,  the  pre<'ipitated  acid  potassium  tartrate  l)eing  well 
washed  with  diluted  alcohol.  After  conctMitration  of  the  filtrate  and 
washings  to  r(*inove  the  alcohol,  sufficient  distilled  water  is  added  to 
bring  the  weight  of  the  cold  liquid  up  to  KM)  Cinis. 

Official  hy]H)phosphorous  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.130  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.).  Its  strength  is  determined  by 
titration  with  nonnal  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  which  eorresiM)nds  to  O.O^MMM)  (Jm.  of  the  hydrogen  hypophosphite, 
methyl  orange  Inking  ustnl  as  an  indicator.  Five  (lUis.  of  the  official 
acid  re(|!iin's  not  less  than  22.7  nor  iwoTv  than  24.2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
nonnal   potassium  hydn)xidc  solution  for  neutralization. 
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This  stronger  acid  is  used  almost  entirely  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  for  the  preparation  of  the  official  diluted  acid,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  confusion  of  the  two  liquids.  Manufac- 
turing chemists  have  also  placed  on  the  market  hypophosphorous 
acid  containing  50  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  acid. 

DQuted  Hypophosphorous  Add. — ^This  acid  solution  is  of  only 
one-third  the  strength  of  the  preceding  and  is  directed  by  the  Phar- 
macopoeia to  be  made  by  mixing  1  part  by  weight  of  the  31  per  cent, 
hypophosphorous  acid  with  2  parts  by  weight  of  water,,  and  will 
then  contain  from  9.5  to  10.5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  hypophosphite, 
HPHA.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.042  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  and  it 
corresponds  in  all  respects  with  the  stronger  acid,  except  that,  if 
titrated  with  normal  alkali  solution  as  stated  above  under  the  stronger 
acid,  5  Gms.  of  the  diluted  acid  will  require  not  less  than  7.2  nor 
more  than  8  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter  solution  for  neutralization. 
The  chief  use  of  this  acid  in  pharmacy  is  as  a  preservative  in  certain 
chemical  solutions  prone  to  change  by  oxidation,  such  as  diluted 
hydriodic  acid,  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  etc.,  as  it  possesses  strong 
reducing  properties. 

Nitric  Acid. — ^When  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  is  liberated,  and  may  be  condensed  in 
suitable  receivers.  The  reaction,  in  the  case  of  potassium  nitrate, 
occurs  as  follows:  KNOs  +  H1SO4  =  HNOj  +  KHSO4;  in  the  case 
of  Chili  saltpetre,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  be 
used,  two  distinct  reactions  mav  be  said  to  occur,  namely:  1.  NaNQi 
+  H2SO4  =  HNO,  +  NaHSO*;  2.  NaHSO*  +  NaNO,  =  HNO,  + 
NajS04.  Sodium  nitrate  affords  a  larger  >ield  than  potassium  nitrate, 
since  the  acid  sodium  sulphate  reacts  with  the  undecomposed  nitrate 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  acid  potassium  sulphate,  the 
latter  requiring  a  temperature  at  which  the  nitric  acid  is  likely  to  be 
decomix)sed. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  absolute  purity  for  nitric  acid.  If 
exposed  to  sunlight,  the  acid  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  a  red 
color  being  imparted  to  the  liquid,  due  to  the  formation  of  nitrogen 
tetroxide,  N2O4;  hence  the  acid  must  be  kept  in  a  dark  place.  Nitric 
acid  of  different  strengths  is  placed  upon  the  market  by  manufacturing 
chemists,  ranging  from  1.21  to  1.50  specific  gravity;  hence  care 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  only  kind  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  contains  about  68  per  cent,  (not  less  than  67  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  69  per  cent.,  V.  S.  P.)  of  hydrogen  nitrate,  HNOs,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.403  at  25®  C.  (77®  F.),  otherwise  considerable 
annoyance  may  he  experienced  when  nitric  acid  is  to  be  used  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  in  any  of  the  official  preparations. 

Nitric  acid,  being  the  most  corrosive  of  the  official  acids,  requires 
care  in  handling;  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  acts  chemically  on  the 
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same  and  produces  a  deep-yellow  stain,  this  behavior,  characteristic 
of  nitric  acid  with  albuminoid  substances,  being  known  as  the  xantho- 
proteic reaction. 

The  strength  of  nitric  acid  is  determined  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
corresponding  to  ().(K)3()2  Gm.  of  hydrogen  nitrate;  hence  each  Gm. 
of  official  nitric  acid  will  require  from  10.63  to  10.95  mils,  (or  Ce.) 
of  normal  alkali  solution  for  neutralization. 

The  so-called  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  is  simply  nitroso-nitric  acid 
— that  is,  nitric  acid  containing  variable  amounts  of  nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Nitrohydrochloric  Acid. — ^This  preparation,  which  is  also  known 
as  nitromuriatic  acid,  is  not  of  a  definite  chemical  comix)sition,  and 
is  defined  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  \ye  a  strong  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining hydrochloric  and  nitric  acrids,  nitrosyl  chloride  and  chlorine. 
When  strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  brought  into  contact, 
mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  the  coniiK)sition  of  the  finished 
product  (le[)ending  ujk)!!  the  proportions  of  the  acids  used  and  the 
temperature  at  which  they  have  been  mixed.  The  Pharmacopceia 
directs  LS  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and  S2  volumes  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  when  so  mixed,  the  following  reactions  probablv  take 
plac^:  IINOa  +  311(1  =  NOCl  +  (1^  +  21IoO  and  2HNQ,  + 
mCl  =  2NOCI2  +  CU  +  4II2O,  nitrosyl  mono-  and  dichloride  and 
water  being  f()rme<l,  while  chlorine  is  liberated.  The  mixture  is  at 
first  colorless,  but  as  reaction  progresses  an  orange-red  color  is 
develoixnl  and  efTerves(»ence  is  observed;  the  best  j)lan  is  to  pour  the 
two  acids  into  a  capacious  bottle  provided  with  a  glass  stop|x^r  and 
[)hu*e  the  same  in  a  (*(K)1  dark  place,  gently  agitating  the  liquid  about 
once  in  24  hours  until  redaction  is  a)mplctc,  which  is  4ndicate<l  by 
cessation  of  effervescence  and  the  assumption  of  a  green-yellow  color. 
The  acid  liquid  should  then  be  preserved  in  half-filled  amber  glas»- 
stoppc*red  bottles  in  a  aK)l  place.  This  preparation  should  never  be 
made  extemi)orantH>usly,  as  accidents  may  result  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
chemical  clianges. 

NitrohydnK'hIoric  acid  should  not  l)e  disi)enscd  if  the  addition  of 
1  drop  of  the  acid  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  potassium  iodide  solution 
(I  (im.  in  5  mils.)  does  not  immediately  cause  liberation  of  iodine. 
The  acid  is  also  known  as  chloro-nitrous  acid  and  a(|ua  regia,  and  owes 
its  i)ower  of  dissolving  gold  to  the  free  chlorine  and  feeble  chlorine 
comiK)unds  presi^nt. 

Diluted  Nitrohydrochloric  Add. — This  solution  is  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  strength  iA  the  stronger  acid,  about  22.2  |ht  wut„  and  is 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  the  diluent,  distilled  water,  not 
iK'iiii:  added  until  effervescence  has  ceast^l.  The  British  Phamia- 
cojMi'ia  prepares  this  acid  by  mixing  the  stronger  acids  at  once  with  the 
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water  and  setting  the  mixture  aside  for  fourteen  days.  Conflicting 
views  exist  regarding  the  composition  of  the  finishecl  product,  some 
authorities  contending  that,  when  made  by  dihiting  the  strong  acids 
at  once  with  water,  the  same  reactions  will  occur  as  in  a  mixture  of 
the  acids  alone,  except  that  the  decomposition  is  more  gradual,  while 
others  assert  that  little  or  no  change  will  take  place,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  decomposed  strong  acids  will  be  again  restored  to  their 
original  condition  upon  the  addition  of  water,  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  being  regenerated.  Certain  it  is  that  the  diluted  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid  differs  from  the  strong  acid  in  being  free  from  color  and 
ix)ssessing  only  a  faint  odor  of  chlorine  when  freshly  made,  which  is 
gradually  lost.  The  author  has  never  observed  any  effervescence  or 
change  of  color  or  odor  upon  mixing  the  strong  acids  direct  with 
water  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand. 

Diluted  nitrohydrochloric  acid  should  not  be  dispensed  if  5  drops 
of  the  acid  fail  to  liberate  iodine  immediately  when  added  to  1  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  potassium  iodide  solution  (1  Gm.  in  5  mils.). 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  official  acid  is  a  dense  sjTupy  liquid  con- 
taining about  86.5  per  cent,  (not  less  than  85  per  cent.,  nor  more  than 
88  per  cent.,  U.  S.  P.)  of  hydrogen  orthophosphate,  H3PO4  or  1X)(0H)8, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.72  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  Medicinal 
phosphoric  acid  should  all  be  made  direct  from  phosphorus;  usually 
oxidation  by  means  of  nitric  acid  is  resorted  to,  each  part  of  phos- 
phorus requiring  about  3^  parts  of  absolute  nitric  acid  for  complete 
conversion,  acc»ording  to  the  following  equation:  5HN08  +  Ps  + 
2H,0  =  3H3PO4  +  5N0. 

In  order  to  control  the  reaction,  about  an  equal  weight  of  water 
is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  flask,  the 
phosphorus  is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  on  a  waterbath;  when 
the  reaction  slackens,  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid  is  added,  undi- 
luted, small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  all  the 
phosphorus  is  dissolved,  after  which  the  liquid  is  heated  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  on  a  sandbath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  190°  C.  (374°  F.), 
until  all  traces  of  nitric  acid  have  been  removed.  The  object  of 
limiting  the  temj)erature  is  to  avoid  conversion  of  the  orthophosphoric 
acid  into  pyrophosphoric  acid,  which  occurs  at  2(X)°  C.  (392°  F.) 
and  over.  Phosphorus  is  frequently  c*ontaminated  with  arsenic,  which 
is  best  removed,  at  this  stage  of  the  proct»ss,  by  diluting  the  acid 
liquid  with  water,  j)assing  a  stream  of  h\'drogen  sulphide  through 
it  for  sc*veral  hours  and  aftcnvard  setting  the  li(|uid  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  allow  the  arsenic  sulphide  to  subside.  After  filtration 
the  excess  of  gas  is  removed  by  heating  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  the 
desired  density,  every  KM)  (Jms.  of  phosphorus  used  yielding  about 
370  Gms.  of  official  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  essentially  the  modified 
process  suggested  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Squibb. 

In  1S75,  Markoe  proposed  the  following  proc*ess,  wliich  has  sinr 
36 
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then  been  used  with  marked  success  on  a  large  scale:  900  Gms.  of 
phosphorus  are  placed  in  a  stone  jar  and  covered  with  5400  Gms.  of 
water,  after  which  10  Gms.  of  iodine  are  added  and  the  mixture  stirred 
so  as  to  bring  the  iodine  into  contact  with  the  phosphorus.  From  a 
glass-stoppered  burette  or  funnel  60  Gms.  of  bromine  are  now  added, 
drop  by  drop,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bromine  shall  strike  .the 
phosphorus  as  it  falls  1h»1ow  the  water.  Phosphorus  pentaiodide  and 
I)entabromide,  PU  and  PBrs,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  formed  by  direct 
union,  and  when  the  reaction  has  ceased  54(H)  Gms.  of  nitric  acid  are 
added,  the  jar  is  placed  in  c»old  water  or  surrounded  with  ice,  to  control 
the  rate  of  oxidation,  and  set  aside  until  solution  of  the  phosphorus 
has  bet*n  efftH'twl.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  evaporated  and  treated 
as  above.  The  phosphorus  iodide  and  bromide  are  decomposed  by  the 
water  present,  forming  phosphoric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids; 
the  last  two  are  decomposed  by  the  nitric  acid  regenerating  iodine 
and  bromine  with  the  lil)eration  of  nitric  oxide.  These  reactions,  con- 
tinuing until  all  the  phosphonis  has  been  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid,  mav  be  expressed  bv  the  following  equations:  1.  Pis  +  SPBr*  + 
24Il2()  =  6n,P04  +  oUi+  2oHBr;  2.  Ill  +  oIIBr  +  2HN0,  =  I  + 
5Br  +  2N()  +  4II.»0.  The  proct*ss  «in  be  conductt^d  with  bromine 
alone,  but  the  [)resence  of  iodine  has  been  found  to  modify  the  action 
betwt*t*n  the  phosphorus  and  bromine. 

The  impurities  likely  to  he  met  with  in  ])h()S[)horic  acid  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  avoided  in  the  proct^ss  of  manufacture*,  phosphorous  acid 
lK»ing  due  to  insufficient  oxidation,  while  nieta-  and  pyrophosphoric 
acids  arise  from  the  ust*  of  excessive  heat. 

Phosphoric  acid  made  from  phosphorus  should  Iw  miscible  with 
tincture  of  ferric  chloride  in  all  ])roporti()ns,  but,  if  made  fn)m  glac*ial 
phos[>horic  acid,  it  causers  turbidity,  which  is  in  part  due  to  the  presence 
of  sodium  metaphosphatc  in  the  glacial  acid. 

The  official  mctluKl  of  assaying  phosphoric*  acid  (le])ends  upon 
the  j)rccipitati<)n  of  the  latter  as  trisilvcr  [)liosphatc»  by  means  of  silver 
nitrate  solution.  A  definite  quantity  (about  1  Gni.  accurately  weighed) 
of  the  acid  is  first  dilutcnl  with  distilliHl  water  and  neutralized  with  a 
solution  of  s<Mliuni  hydroxide  frei*  from  chlorides,  forming  secondary' 
sodium  phosphate.  To  a  portion  of  this  solution  an  cxcvss  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  solution  is  then  adclcd,  and  also  sufficient  zinc 
oxid(»,  free  from  chlorides,  to  rc»ndcr  the  li(|uid  n(»utral  to  litnuis.  After 
filtration,  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution  is  dctcrniini^l  in  one-half 
of  the  filtrate.  rcpn'scMiting  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  phosphoric 
acid  originally  taken,  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulpluM-yanate  soliiti(M)  to  a  pennanent  rt»<l  color.  In  order  to  insure 
(Munplrte  precipitation  of  the  trisilvcr  phosphate,  it  is  essential  that  a 
perfectly  neutral  iHiuid  Ih'  cmploytMl  and  Iicim-c  the  addition  of  zinc 
oxide  to  neutralize  the  lilHTatcHi  nitric  acid.  Tlu*  dilFcrcnt  reactions 
(M'curring  during  the  assav  pnMi'SS  mav  be  iiidicjited  bv  the  follow- 
ing ecpiations:    II^IU  +  LWaOIl  =  NaJIlU  +  211,();   NaJIlU  + 
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SAgXa  =  Ag^PO,  +  2NaN0,  +  HXa;  2HXa  +  ZnO  =  Zii 
(NO,),  +  11^);  AkXO,  +  KCSN  -  ArCSN  +  KSi\. 

As  each  rail,  (or  Cc)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  sohition  corre- 
sponils  to  0.0032fi87  Gm.  of  hydrogen  orthophosphate,  HiPO,.  the 
different  between  25  (the  numlwr  of  mils.,  or  Cc,  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  represented  in  one-hatf  of  the  filtrate)  and  the  number  of 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  pota.ssium  sulphocyanate  solution 
required,  when  multiplied  by  (1.32687  (n.O()32f)87  X  100)  and  divided 
by  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  originally  taken  will 
express  the  percentage  of  hydrogen  orthophosphate  present  in  the 
sample  of  acid. 

The  value  of  a  volumetric  assay  of  phosphoric  add  with  si:)lution 
of  alkali  hydroxide  depends  largely-  upon  the  indicator  employed; 
complete  neutralization  is  not  feasihle.  since  the  normal  alkali 
phosphate  itself  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  Phosphoric  acid  is  tribasic, 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  forming  three  different  compounds  with  the 
alkalies,  nameh-.  KHiPO,,  KiHPO.,  and  K,PO«;  the  last  named  salt 
is  alkaline  to  all  color  indicators,  whereas  the  other  two  are  either  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral  to  different  indicators.  With  phenolphthalein, 
KlIjPO,  shows  an  acid  reaction,  but  KiHPOi  a  neutral  reaction, 
but  with  methyl  orange  and  congo  red.  KHjPOj  already  shows  a 
neutral  reaction,  and   KiHTOi  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Dilated  Phosphoric  Acid. — It  is  made  from  the  preceding  acid 
by  dilution  with  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  I  part  by  weight 
of  the  strong  acid  and  7. Go  parts  of  water,  or  10(1  Gms.  and  765  Gms. 
respectively.  Officially  diluted  phosphoric  acid  contains  not  less  than 
0.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  orthophosphate, 
HilX)<,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.057  at  25°  C.  (77'  F.). 

The  Pharmacoprt-ia  directs  the  assa\-  to  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  the 
strong  acid,  by  precipitation  as  trisilver  phosphate  by  means  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  solution. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — The  manufacture  of  this  acid  is  carried  on 
extcnsi\'ely  in  this  countrj-  and  in  Europe,  in  specially  constructed 
leaden  chamliers.  so  arranged  that  the  fumes  from  burning  sulphur 
or  iron  pyrites  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  steam  and 
nitric  acid  va|»or.  Nitrogen  trioxide  is  generated  and  combines  with 
more  sulphur  dioxide,  aqueous  vapor,  and  atmospheric  oxygen, 
forming  nitrosulphuric  acid,  which,  chiming  into  contact  with  water, 
b  decomposed,  yielding  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrogen  trioxide,  and  this 
in  turn,  again  unites  with  more  sulphur  dioxide,  etc.  The  following 
equations  will  explain  the  various  steps  in  the  process: 

(1)  2SO,  +  2HN0,        +  11,0  ■=  21l,SO.  +  N/),. 

(2)  NA  +  2S0,  +  O,  +  H/J  -  2S(V)ima,    . 

(3)  2S(H0HN0,  +  H,0  -  2H^0,  +  N/)». 
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The  forej;oing  are  the  chief  reactions  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  condenses  and  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
covering  the  floor  of  the  leaden  chanib<»rs,  thus  forming  a  dilute  acid 
which  gradually  becomes  more  concentratwl.  Sulphuric  acid  thus 
obtained  is  usually  designated  as  chaml)er  acid  and  contains  about 
()7  jKT  cent,  of  II2SO4;  it  may  be  concentrated  to  al>out  78  per  cent,  by 
evaporation  in  leaden  pans,  and  still  further  by  distillation  in  gold- 
lined  platinum  retorts. 

In  order  to  avoid  subsequent  evaporation,  highly  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  1)<S  per  cent.,  is  now  extensively  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  abroad  by  the  so-<*alled  contact  pro<x»ss,  which  consists  in 
bringing  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air  into  contiu*t  with  platin- 
ized aslx^stos,  iron  oxide,  or  other  catalyzers,  which  latter  bodies 
induce  a  union  of  SOo  with  oxygen,  thus  forming  SOs.  An  important 
feature  of  the  process  is  the  purification  of  the  furnace  gases,  esi)ecially 
the  rtMnoval  of  arstMiic  and  dust,  the  latter  of  which  is  apt  to  form  a 
coating  on  the  catalyzer  and  interfere  with  its  activity.  Arsenic  is 
usually  elhninated  by  what  is  known  as  Knietsch's  nietluKi  of  blowing 
steam  into  the  gas  mixture.  A  large  contact  ])r()cess  plant  with  a 
daily  caj)acity  of  nearly  S  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  h)cati»<i  at  the  V.  S. 
Naval  Proving  (irounds,  Indian  Head,  Md.,  now  uses  I^uisiana 
brimstone  in  preference  to  ])yrites,  and  employs  as  a  catalytic  agent 
anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  carrying  on<^fifth  of  1  i)er  cent,  of 
metallic  j)latinum  in  a  finely  divided  state. 

Crude  sulj)huric  acid  is  often  colored,  and  contains  nitric  and 
sul[)hurous  acids  and  lead,  the  latter  being  readily  detecte<l  by  simple 
dilution  with  water.  Arst»nic  is  almost  invariably  pn*sent.  and  thus 
is  transferred  to  other  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  which  sul- 
phuric acid  is  ust*<l,  as  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  phosphorus,  etc. 

When  sulphuric  a<id  is  mixal  with  water  or  alcohol,  heat  is  developed 
and  the  volume  of  the  mixture  is  invariably  contractwl.  Official 
sul))huric  acid  is  of  oily  consistence,  and  has  a  sinrific  gravity  of 
l.s:jn  at  25°  (\  (77''  v.).  It  should  be  free  from  lca<l  and  other  mineral 
impurities,  but  slight  traces  of  arsenic,  nitric,  nitrous,  and  sulphurous 
acids  an'  permitte<l.  The  Pharmacojxria  rccjuircs  the  i)rest*nce  of 
not  less  than  tKJ  per  cent,  nor  more  than  !K')  per  cent,  of  hydn)gen 
sulphate.  IIjS()4,  and,  as  sulphuric  acid  is  bibasic,  the  following  redaction 
takes  j)lace  when  potassium  hydroxide  is  ad(k'<l  to  complete  neutrality: 
II.S()4  +  2K()II  =  KoSC)4  + '211,0.  Karh  mil.  (or  (V.)  of  normal 
KOII  solution,  containing  O.OoC)]]  Om.  KOI  I,  is  cfpiivalent  to  0.049045 
ihn.  II,S04. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid. —An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric 
arid,  flavori'd  with  ginger  and  cinnamon,  containing  fre<*  sulphuric  acid 
and  ethylsulphuri<-  acid,  together  e(iuivalent  to  about  20  jxjr  cent. 
(not  less  than  11)  jht  cent,  nor  more  than  21  per  cent.,  V,  S.  P.)  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  sulphate,  Il2S()4.    It  is  a  light-colored  liquid  having 
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a  spe<ific  gravity  of  about  0.933  at  25^  C.  (77°  F.).  The  acid  should 
be  added  to  the  alcohol  slowly  in  a  thin  stream,  with  constant  stirring, 
and,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  the  tincture  of.^nger  and  oil  of 
cinnamon  may  be  added.  Uix)n  standing,  chemical  action  ensues 
and  a  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  converted  into  ethyl- 
sulphuric  or  sulphovinic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  H2SO4  + 
C2H5OH  =  C2II5IISO4  +  H2O.  The  new  compound,  also  known  as 
acid  ethyl  suli)hate,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  barium  chloride;  by  boiling,  in  the  presence  of  water,  it 
is  s[)lit  up  into  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol;  hence  the  Phannacopo^ia 
directs  in  the  official  assay  that  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid,  accurately  weighed,  shall  he  mixed  with  60  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  the  liquid  then  boiled,  with  the  aid  of  a 
reflux  condenser,  for  (>  hours.  After  wwling  the  liquid  is  dihited  to 
100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  with  water  and  titrated  with  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  As  each  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  normal  alkali  solution  represents  0.04905  Gm.  of  absolute 
H2SO4,  each  (Jm.  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  requires  not  less  than 
3.S7  nor  more  than  4.28  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  neutmlization,  to  insure 
conformity  with  the  official  standard. 

The  official  assay  method  for  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  involves  the 
complete  decomposition,  through  the  action  of  water,  of  any  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  present  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposi- 
tion can  be  c*omplete<l  only  when  the  alcohol  is  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  the  chejnical  action  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Hence  even  prolonged 
boiling  in  a  flask  fitted  with  an  efficient  reflux  condenser,  as  directed 
in  the  Pharmacojxria  will  only  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

Complete  decomposition  of  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  may  be  brought 
about  if  the  l><)iling  l)e  carrie<l  on  in  a  long-necke<l  flask,  or  in  a  flask 
fitte<l  with  a  wide  tul)e  which  serves  to  condense  a  jKirt  of  the  vapor; 
in  this  way  the  alcohol  vajwr  escapes  while  the  water  vai)or  is  condensed 
and  returned.  The  same  result  mav  be  obtainiHl  if  the  mixture  of 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  and  water  be  heated  on  a  l)oiling  waterbath, 
in  a  tall  beaker  either  i)\ye\\  or  covered  with  a  watch  glass  placed  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  room  for  the  vapor  to  escajK?.  Considerable 
saving  of  time  has  also  been  possible  by  following  these  methods  and 
in  a  nuinlxT  of  castas  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  was  found 
sufficient  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  aromatic  sulj)huric  acid  of  the  present  PharmacoiKvia  differs 
consideral)l\  from  the  pre])aration  of  the  same  name,  formerly  often 
prescrilKMl  uikKt  X\w  name  of  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  The  latter  preparation 
was  of  a  brownish-nnl  color,  and  very  prone  to  pr(*cipitation ;  it  was 
made  by  percolating  1  troy  ounce  of  ginger  and  IJ  troy  ounce  of 
cinnamon  with  1  pint  of  alcohol,  and  adding  the  resulting  tincture  to  a 
previously  prepared  an<l  coole<l  mixture  of  1  pint  of  alcohol  and  (*>  tn>y 
ounces  of  sulj)huric  acid. 
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DQuted  Sulphuric  Add.— This  is  made  by  diluting  10  parts  by 
weight  of  official  sulphuric  acid  with  84  parts  of  distilled  water^  or 
50  Gms.  of  the  former  with  420  Gms.  of  the  latter.  The  add  should 
be  added  gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  on  account  of  the  heat 
developed.  It  contains  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  nor  more  than 
10.5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  sulphate  K^Oa  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.007  at  25°  C.  (77^  R). 


CHAPTER  XLL 
THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  POTASSIUM. 


The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  13  salts  of  potassium,  besides  6  prep- 
arations of  salts,  including  3  liquids,,  for  which  working  formulas  are 
given;  the  following  comprise  the  list: 


Official  English  name. 
Potassium  Acetate, 
Potassium  Bicarbonate, 
Potassium  Bitartrate, 
Potassium  Bromide, 
Potassium  Carl)onate, 
Potassium  Chlorate, 
Potassium  Citrate, 
Effervescent  Potassium  Citrate, 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate, 
Potiissium  Hydroxide, 
Potassium  Hypophosphite, 
Potassium  Iodide, 
Potassium  Nitrate, 
Potassium  Permanganate, 
Sulphurated  Potassa, 
Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite, 
Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate, 
Solution  of  Potassium  Hydroxide, 
Troches  of  Potassium  Chlorate, 


Official  Latin  name. 
Potassii  Acetas. 
Potassii  Bicarbonas. 
Potassii  Bitartras. 
Potassii  Bromidum. 
Potassii  Carbonas. 
Potassii  Chloras. 
Potassii  Citras. 
Potassii  Citras  Effervescens. 
Potassii  et  Sodii  Tartras. 
Potassii  Hydroxidum. 
Potassii  Hypophosphis. 
Potassii  lodidum. 
Potassii  Nitras. 
Potassii  Permanganas. 
Potassa  Sulphurata. 
Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis. 
Liquor  Potassii  Citratis. 
Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi. 
Trochisci  Potassii  Chioratis. 


Potassium  Acetate.  KC2H3O2  or  CH3COOK.— This  salt  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  acetic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate, 
the  latter  being  preferable  on  account  of  its  greater  purity,  evaporating 
the  resulting  solution  to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue,  and  allowing  the 
salt  to  solidify.  The  product,  being  very  deliquescent,  must  be  bottled 
while  still  warm,  and  should  be  well  protected  against  air. 

The  salt  absorbs  moisture  very  quickly  when  in  contact  with  air, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  while  weighing,  hence  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, instead  of  requiring  absolute  purity,  demands  not  less  than 
99  per  cent,  puritv  when  the  salt  is  dried  to  constant  weight  at  150®  C. 
(302°  F.). 

In  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  organic  salts  of  potassium 
volumetrically,  it  is  necessary  that  they  first  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate by  thorough  ignition,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  aiding  in 
the  change.  In  the  case  of  ix)tassium  acetate  the  following  reaction 
occurs:  iMv'C^IIaOs  +  (\  =  KjCOa  +  MW  +  I^COj,  two  molecules, 
or  19i).24  parts,  of  potassium  acetate  furnishing  one  molecule,  or  138.2 
parts  of  potassium  carbonate.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal 
sulphuric  acid  recpiired  in  the  official  test  to  neutralize  the  carl)onate 
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resulting  from  1  Gm.  of  potassium  acetate,  represents  0.04906  Gm., 
or  4.9()<)  per  cent,  of  absolute  KC^HsOi,  and  hence  not  less  than 
20J9+  (practically  20.2  mils,  (or  Cc.))  will  be  required  to  indicate  99 
per  cent,  purity. 

Potassium  Bicarbonate.  KHCO3. — When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  chemical  union 
takes  place,  i>otassium  bicarbonate  or  acid  carbonate  being  formed 
according;  to  the  equation  K2CO3  +  HjO  +  C^O,  =  2KHCQ,.  The 
solution  is  afterward  decanted  from  any  separated  silica,  and  crystal- 
lized. Potassium  bicarbonate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  any  hygroscopic 
tendency  indicating  contamination  with  carlx)nate;  this  can  be 
verifii^l  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  barium  chloride  or  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  the  pure  bicarbonate. 
The  Pharmacoixria  permits  slight  traces  of  carlwnate,  and  requires 
(M)  per  cent,  purity  in  the  salt  when  dried,  to  constant  weight  in  a 
desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with 
half-normal  sulphuric  acid. 

Potassium  Bitartrate.    KHC4H4O6   or    (CH0H)2C00HC00K.— 

Acid  j)()tassiinn  tartrate,  or  cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
known,  may  be  ])re])artHl  for  medicinal  use  by  treating  purified  tartar 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  calcium 
present  as  chloride;  the  mixture  is  heated  and  constantly  agitated 
while  cooling.  Some  tartaric  acid  and  potassium  bitartrate  remain 
finally  in  the  mother-liquors,  which  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  tartaric  acid. 

(>U(1(*  tartar,  or  argol.  is  obtained  as  a  natural  deposit  in  wine 
casks  during  the  fermentation  of  grajX'  juice,  and  is  purified  by  repeated 
treatment  with  water,  clay,  and  animal  charcoal,  to  remove  coloring 
matters  and  other  substances;  the  filterinl  solution  Ls  crystallized, 
the  resulting  pnMliict  still  containing  o  to  IT)  jkt  cent,  of  calcium 
tartrate  as  an   impurity,   which   n»mains. 

At  the  present  time  large  (juantities  of  cream  of  tartJir  an»  obtained 
in  a  high  state  of  purity  and  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  by  what 
is  termed  the  precijntation  metluKl.  The  lees  or  aci<l  residues  of 
wine  casks  are  partially  neutraliz(»<l  with  s(Kliuni  carbonate  and  brought 
into  solution  in  water,  which  solution  is  then  allowed  to  ])er(*oIate 
through  siMJa  ash  containe<l  in  stone  cylinders.  The  s(»lution  of  p>otas- 
siuin  and  MMlinm  tartrate  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  crystallize 
for  the  pnr|H)se  of  purification,  after  which  the  slightly  coIornI  cr>'stals 
are  reilissolved  in  water  and  decom[M)Sc»<l  by  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
iLs  ji  result  of  which  acid  i>otassium  tartrate,  almost  absolutely  pure,  is 
pre<'ipitated  in  powder  form,  while  s<Mlium  acetate  remains  in  solution. 

The  Pharniaco|xi*ia  jHTmits  the  presence  of  not  more  than  0,5 
]KT  ciMit.  of  impurities  and  re(]uires  the  absen(*e  of  alum  and  phos[>hates; 
slight  tr«u*t»s  of  leiul  uuiy  I)e  pr(*sent,  the  allowable  limit  being  detcr^ 
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mined  colorimetrically  in  a  solution  of  the  potassium  bitartrate  by 
comparison  with  an  anunoniacal  solution  containing  0.00032  Gm.  of 
lead  nitrate  in  50  mils,  (or  Cc).  The  purity  percentage  is  determined 
in  a  sample  of  the  salt,  previously  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100® 
C.  (212°  F.),  by  titration  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
which  must  show  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  absolute  KHC4H4O6. 
The  equation  KHC4H4O6  +  KOH  =  K2C4H4O6  +  H/)  shows  that  1 
molecule,  or  188.14  Gms.  of  absolute  potassium  bitartrate  requires 
1  molecule,  or  56.11  Gms.  of  potassium  hydroxide  for  complete 
neutralization,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  containing  0.005611  Gm.  of  KOH,  required  in 
the  official  assay  represents  0.18814  Gm  of  KHC4H4O6. 

The  so-called  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  or  borotartrate  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  was  formerly  recognized  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia 
under  the  name  tartanis  boraxatus.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  is  prepared  by  digesting  5  parts  of  potassium  bitartrate 
in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  borax  and  15  parts  of  water  until  dissolved; 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue,  while  still 
warm,  reduced  to  powder. 

Potassium  Bromide.  KBr. — ^This  well  known  salt  may  be  obtained 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  ferrous  bromide  with  potassium  carbonate, 
heating  the  mixture,  filtering,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  crystallizing. 
The  process  followed  by  large  manufacturers  is  to  add  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  until  the  liquid  remains  colored, 
evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and  exix)se  the  saline  residue,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  red  heat  in  an  iron  crucible; 
the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  resulting  solution  filtered, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  When  bromine  and  potassium  hydroxide 
are  brought  together,  potassium  bromide  and  bromate  are  formed; 
thus,  OKOII  +  Bre  =  oKBr  +  KBrO,  +  311,0;  by  heating  the  mixed 
salts  with  charcoal  all  bromate  is  reduced  to  bromide;  thus,  KBrOj 
+  Ca  =  KBr  +  SCO. 

The  salt  occurs  both  in  cubical  crystals  and  in  granular  powder, 
the  latter  variety  being  very  convenient  for  dispensing  purposes; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  glycerin,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  Pharmacopa^ia  demands  that  the  salt,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  1(X)°  C.  (212°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than 
98.5  per  cent,  of  absolute  KBr,  the  most  likely  impurity  being  potas- 
sium chloride,  due  to  the  chlorine  present  in  the  bromine  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

The  purity  perciMitage  of  potassium  bromide  may  be  determined 
as  follows:  Accurately  weigh  about  0.4  Gm.  of  the  salt,  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  1(X)°  C.,  dissolve  it  in  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled 
water  in  a  flask  and  add  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
solution;  shake  the  mixture  well  and  add  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  nitric  acid 
and  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  test-solution.    Now 
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determine  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution  by  running  in  from  a 
burette  tenth-normal   potassium   sulphocyanate  solution   until   the 
supernatant  liquid  remains  reddish  after  it  is  well  shaken.    Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  used  corresponds  to 
0.011902  Gm.  of  potassium  bromide  or  0.007456  Gm.  of  potassium 
chloride.    The  difference  between  the  numl)er  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  required  and  the  number  of 
mils,  (or  ('c.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  added  shows  the 
amount  of  the  latter  used  up  by  the  potassium  bromide  being  tested, 
and  since  any  ix)tassium  chloride  present  in  the  sample,  owing  to  its 
lower  molecular  weijjht,  will  use  up  relatively  more  silver  solution  than 
potassium  bromide,  the  exiu*t  percentage  of  each,  provided  no  other 
substances  arc  present  which  attack  the  silver  solution,  can  be  ascer- 
taint*d  as  follows:     Calculate  the  number  of  mils  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal silver  solution  rcquirinl  for  the  weight  of  salt  taken,  if  it  were 
absolutely  [nirc  iM)tassium  bromide  and  also  the  amount  required  if  it 
were  absolutely  pure  potiissium  chloride.     Subtract  the  former  from 
the  latter  and  divide  the  remainder  by  100;  the  rt*sult  will  uidicatc  the 
excess  of  tenth-normal  silver  solution  required  to  show  1  per  cent,  of 
jM)tassium  chloride.    Then  subtract  the  number  of  mils,  (or  C^c.)  of 
silver  solution  necessary,  as  found  above,  for  the  weight  of  salt  taken 
if  it  were  pun»  potassium  bromide  from  the  numlx»r  of  mils,  (or  Cc) 
actually  used  in  the  iissay  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  fraction 
of  a  mil.  (or  (V.)  found  to  represent  1  per  cent,  of  chloride;  the  quotient 
will  indicate  the  per  ct»nt.  of  potassium  chloride  in  the  sample  and  this 
subtracttnl  from  1(K)  will  express  the  jht  cent,  of  iH)tassium  bromide 
actually  present  in  the  salt.     Example:  0.4  Gm.  of  pure  iK)tassium 
bromide  will  nK|uire  X\.i\\  mils,  (or  Gc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  solution 
(0.4  4-  0.011002  =  :\:\.i\i)S)  and  0.4  dm.  of  pure  potassnmi  chloride 
will  ref|uirer)3.r)l  mils,  (or  Gc.)  of  the  silver  solution  (0.4  -r-  ().(K)74r)(>  = 
5:^.01);  then  oii..")!  —A^iXA    =    19.90  and  HMK)  -^  KM)  =  O.UW,  which 
shows  that  in  the  above  assay  process,  each  0.199  mil.  (or  Gc.)  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  ust^l  in  excess  of  X^XW  mils,  (or 
Gc.)  will  indicate  the  presence  of  1  jkt  cent,  of  potassium  chloride. 
Now  if  \i\.\  mils,  (or  <V.)  of  the  sulphocyanate  solution  wert*  used  in 
the  t(»st,  this  would  leave  :i:i.9  mils.  (oV  G<*.)   (:)()-  ti.l  =  ;«.9)  of 
.silver  solution  as  having  been  used  up  by  the  0.4  (ini.  of  the  sample 
taken  and  as  :»:{.<»!  mils,  (or  Gc.)  would  be  necessary  if  the  salt  were 
pure  potassium  bromide,  l^:?.9  —  'SAXA  =  0.2^M)  mils,  (or  Gc.)  ust*d  in 
excess;  then  0.21  K ) -j- 0.199  =  1.457  or  practically    1..")  per  c»ent.  of 
chloriile  is  shown  to  be  present.    On  the  other  hand,  if  less  than  33.01 
mils,  (or  ( 'c. )  of  the  silver  solution  is  usc»<l,  icnlide  may  have  luH»n  present, 
or  some  substance  which  <I(K's  not  affect  the  silver  solution  an<l  yet  has 
iwlded  to  the  weight  of  the  salt;  i>otassiuni  itnlide  recjuires  relatively 
less  silver  .solution  than  {Mitassium  bromide,  owing  to  its  higher  molec- 
ular weight. 
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Potassium  Carbonate.  KiCOs. — ^This  compound  is  familiarly 
known  as  salt  of  tartar,  a  name  given  to  it  because  it  was  at  one  time 
prepared  by  ignition  of  tartar.  It  is  now  extensively  prepared  from 
potassium  chloride  by  a  method  analogous  to  the  Leblanc  process 
for  making  sodium  carbonate.  The  purer  carbonate,  such  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  obtained  by  heating  crystallized 
potassium  bicarbonate  to  redness,  whereby  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
are  eliminated  and  potassium  carbonate  remains,  the  yield  being 
about  68  or  69  per  cent.  The  reaction  is  a  very  simple  one,  2KHCQt 
=  KaC^Oa  +  CO2  +  H/). 

Potassium  carbonate,  on  account  of  its  very  deliquescent  nature, 
must  be  preserved  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  in  a  dry  place.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  demands  99  per  cent,  of  absolute  KjCQt  for  the  salt 
when  drieil  to  constant  weight  at  180®  C.  (.356°  F.),  and  allows  not 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  moisture.  To  determine  the  purity  per- 
centage 1 .5  Gms.  of  the  salt  previously  dried  as  directed  above,  may 
be  dissolved  in  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  then  titrated 
with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  solution  as  indicator. 
Since  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  acid  requires  0.0691  Gm.  of  absolute 
potassium  carbonate  for  neutralization,  1.5  Gms.  of  the  salt  will  require 
21.49  (practically  21.5)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  to  indicate  not  less  than  99 
per  cent,  purity. 


Chlorate.  KClOs- — At  present  nearly  all  potassium 
chlorate,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  made  electroljlically, 
this  process  yielding  a  purer  product  at  a  lower  cost.  The  electrolytic 
method  was  first  used  in  Switzerland  in  1891,  and  is  most  profitable 
in  localities  where  ample  water  power  is  available.  The  process  consists 
in  passing  an  electric  current  through  a  heated  alkaline  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  whereby  chlorine  collects  around  the  positive 
pole  and  potassium  hydroxide  around  the  negative  pole.  The  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  by  a  process  of  circulation  is  carried  to  the 
compartment  of  the  next  cell  containing  the  ix)sitive  pole,  and  so  on, 
by  which  means  it  comes  in  contact  with  chlorine  and  forms  potassium 
chlorate,  which  continuallv  crvstallizes  out. 

Potassium  chlorate  may  also  be  made  by  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine 
into  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  preferably  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  C.  (194°  F.).  Formerly  the  old  Liebig  method  was  largely  employed 
which  consists  in  passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  holding  lime,  or 
preferably  magnesia,  in  suspension,  by  which  means  chloride  and 
hypochlorite  of  the  respective  metals  are  formed.  The  latter  salt  is 
decompose<l  by  heat  into  chlorate  and  chloride,  and  upon  treating  the 
solution  with  potassium  chloride  a  reaction  sets  in,  by  which  ]X)tassium 
chlorate  and  calcium  or  magnesium  chloride  are  formed,  the  latter 
salts  remaining  in  solution,  while  the  potassium  chlorate  cr\-stallizes 
out.  Magnesia  is  preferred  to  lime,  as  potassium  chlorate  is  less 
soluble  in  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  than  of  calcium  chloride. 
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The  reactions  involved  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  2Ca(0H)t  + 
CU  =  Cii{nO)2  +  CaCl2  +  2U2O;  3Ca(C10),  =  (  a(ClQ,)2  +  2CaCI,; 
(^a(C103)2  +  2KCI  =  2K(;i03  +  CaCU. 

The  salt  is  rarely  found  impure,  and  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form 
of  larjxe  flat  crystals,  in  fine  ix)wder,  and  in  small  granules.  It  b 
readily  decomposwl,  often  with  ex[)losive  violence,  when  triturated 
with  such  substances  as  supir,  tannic  acid,  sulphur,  etc.  The  Pharma- 
cop(ria  demands  not  less  than  91)  jH»r  cent,  purity,  to  be  determined  by 
its  oxidizing  eflect  on  an  acidulatiKl  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Two 
distinct  reactions  occur  in  the  official  assav  process:  1.  KClQt  + 
()(FeS(),  +  TIIoO)  +  ;3n2S04  =  K(  1  +  3Fe2(S()4)3  +  45nA  showing 
that  1  molecule,  or  122.00  (ims.  of  potassium  chlorate  is  capable  of 
oxidizinj^  ()  molecules,  or  lOCiS.KW  (ims.,  of  crvstallized  ferrous  sul- 
phate. 2.  2KMn()4  +  10(FeS()4  +  71W)  +  m^i\  =  5Fe,(S()4)2  + 
K2SO4  +  2MnS04  +  SH2O,  showing  that  2  molecules  of  potassium 
permanganate,  or  )M().(K)  (ims.,  are  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  10 
molecules,  or  27S().22  (ims.,  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate.  After 
dcnluctiiig  the  number  of  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  tenth-normal  ix)tassium 
I)ermanganatt»  solution  required  for  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
from  the  number  riMiuired  for  the  parallel  test  with  25  mils,  (or  Co.) 
of  acidulated  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  (^c.) 
correspond  ling  to  the  ferrous  sul[)hate  oxidized  by  the  p>otassium 
chlorate  is  asc<TtaiiKMl.  Since,  according  to  equation  2,  each  mil. 
(or  (\\)  of  tenth-normal  potassium  ])ermanganate  solution  must 
correspond  to  ().027S02  (im.  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  and, 
acconliiig  to  cfjuation  1,  ().027S()2  (im.  of  the  iron  salt  must  correspond 
to  ().02(M2()r)  (im.  of  potassium  chlorate,  it  follows  that  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  permanganate  solution  also  corresponds  to  ().()2()42(K)  Gm.  of 
potassium  chlorate.  Hence  the  number  of  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  tenth- 
normal pota.^siiun  |KTmanganate  solution  ascertained,  as  above 
stated,  to  correspond  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  oxidized  by  the  potassium 
chlorate,  when  nniltipliinl  by  2.i)l2{\(\  (().()2(M2r)r»  X  KK))  and  divided 
by  the  weight  of  the  sample  originally  taken,  will  express  the  perc*entage 
of  pure  potassium  chlorate  present. 

Potassium  Citrate.    K,Cr,H:.07  +  HjO  or  C:^H40H(COOK)3.  H2O.— 

Thi^  salt  is  prepan*d  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  citric  acid  with 
j)otassi!nii  carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryn(^>s,  with  ronstant  stirring,  so  as  to  obtain  the  salt  in  small  granules. 
The  fini^lie<l  product  rrtaiiis  a  little  over  ."i.l  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it 
loM's  entirely  wluMi  ln*ated  to  2(M)*'  ('.  (oi)2°  F.),  but  should  be  free  from 
impurities;  the  conunenial  article  is  fre(|uently  acid,  showing  imi)erfect 
saturation.  As  the  salt  is  di'licpiescent  in  moist  air  it  must  In?  w-ell 
protected. 

The  l*har!na<'op(eia  re(piires  that  potassium  citrate,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  in  a  tlesiccator  over  sulphuric  a<'id,  shall  contain 
n(»t  li'ss  than  W  |mt  irnt.  iA  hydratecl  or  cry>tallized  salt,  and  dirt*cts 
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that  this  be  determined  by  thoroughly  carbonizing  al>ont  1  Gm.  of 
the  salt,  previously  dried  as  stated  above,  boiling  tlie  residue  with  an 
excess  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid 
by  titration  with  half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Citric 
ac»id  being  tribasic,  2  molecules,  or  648.72  parts,  of  potassium  citrate 
will  vield  3  molecules,  or  414.6  parts,  of  carbonate;  thus,  2K8C6H5O7.- 
H,0>  O18  =  3K2CO3  +  9(^0,  +  7H,0;  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
half-normal  acid,  which  requires  0.03455  Gm.  of  potassium  carbonate 
for  neutralization,  must  correspond  to  0.05406  Gm.  of  hydrated  or 
crystallized  potassium  citrate,  for  414.6  :  648.72  :  :  0.03455  : 0.05406. 

Effervescent  Potassium  Citrate.-^This  preparation  contains  about 
20  per  cent,  of  potassium  citrate  and  has  already  been  considered 
on  page  476  in  the  chapter  on  Granular  Effervescent  Salts. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate.   KNaC^KiOe  +  4H2O  or  (CHOH), 

COONaCOOK  +  4H2O.— This  salt  is  commercially  known  as  Rochelle 
Salt  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtaineil  at  Rochelle,  France,  by  an 
apothecary  named  Seignette,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  free  acid  in  cream  of  tartar  with 
sodium  carbonate,  whereby  a  normal  double  tartrate  is  produced; 
the  solution,  which  must  In?  neutral,  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  filtered, 
concentrated,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  the  crystals  being  after\i'ard 
pulverized.  According  to  the  following  equation,  2KHC4n406  + 
(NajCOa  +  lOIIaO)  =  2(KNaC4ll406.4H2())  +  CO2  +  3H2O,  8  parts 
of  official  cream  of  tartar  will  require  al>out  6  parts  of  crystallized  pure 
sodium  carbonate,  yielding  about  12  parts  of  crystallized  Rochelle  Salt. 

Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  is  recognized  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia by  the  name  of  soda  tartaratdy  and  in  the  (lerman  Pharma- 
cop(i*ia  as  Uirtarus  natnmatus;  it  is  also  known  as  sal  Seignetfi, 

The  Pharmacopiria  requires  that  the  salt  shall  contain  not  less 
than  73.71  })er  cent,  nor  more  than  77.39  per  c*ent.  of  anhydrous 
potassium  and  sckUuiu  tartrate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  |)er 
cent,  of  the  hydratwl  or  crystallized  salt.  The  purity  percentage  is 
determineil  by  thoroughly  carbonizing  about  2  Gms.  of  the  salt, 
boilmg  the  residue  with  an  excess  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid  and 
titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of  half-normal  potassium  hvdroxide 
solution.  The  equation  KNar4ll406  +  4H2O  +  Os  =  KNaCO,  + 
3CO2  +  6H2()  shows  that  1  molecule  or  2S2.2  Gms.  of  crystallized 
potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  will  yield  1  molecule  or  122.1  Gms.  of 
the  double  carbonate;  the  latter  is  capable  of  neutralizing  98.086  (ims. 
of  absolute  sulphuric  acid  or  2(KK)  mils,  (or  ( 'c.)  of  half-normal  sulphuric 
acid.  Since  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  half-normal  acid  requires  0.030525 
Gm.  of  the  double  carbonate  for  com[)lete  neutralization,  it  must 
correspond  to  0.07055  dm.  of  the  crystallized  or  hydrated  [wtassium 
and  scKlium  tartrate  or  0.052533  (im.  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  Each 
Gm.  of  crystalliy^cd  potassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  yielding  0.7446  + 
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Gm.  of  anhydrous  salt  and  when  ignited  0.43267  Gm.  of  the  double 
carbonate,  must,  after  thorough  carbonization,  neutralize  not  less 
than  14.03+  mils,  (or  Cc.)  nor  more  than  14.73  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half- 
normal  acid  to  meet  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements. 

Potassium  Hydroxide.  KOH. — This  compound,  better  known  as 
caustic  potash,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  with  milk  of  lime,  evaporating  the  clear  filtrate  in  perfectly 
clean  iron  or  silver  vessels  until  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  congeals 
upon  cooling,  and  then  pouring  it  into  cylindrical  moulds,  whence  the 
sticks  are  removed  while  still  warm. 

The  purity  of  the  product  obtained  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  potassium  carbonate  employed,  and  if  made  from  the  bicar- 
bonate it  is  of  much  better  quality.  White  caustic  potash  in  sticks, 
labelled  [xjiassa  by  limey  is  the  kind  generally  used  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  and  should  contain  not.  over  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  moisture; 
commercial  caustic  potash  is  sometimes  found  to  contain  as  much  as 
15  or  20  per  cent,  of  water.  For  chemical  purposes  potassium  hydroxide 
is  purified  by  means  of  alcohol  or  baryta,  being  then  known  as  potassa 
by  alcohol  or  ])otassa  by  baryta.  The  purest  potassium  hydroxide  is 
obtained  by  adding  pure  metallic  potassium  in  small  pieces  to  distilled 
water  in  a  silver  dish  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

Potassium  hydroxide  is  a  powerful  caustic,  very  deliquescent,  and 
rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  from  the  air;  it  must 
therefore  l)e  handled  carefully  and  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered 
bottles.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  and  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  at  25°  C.  (79°  F.). 

The  Pharniacopcria  recjuires  that  official  ix)tassium  hydroxide 
shall  contain  not  less  than  <S5  per  cent,  of  absolute  KOH,  which  is 
determined  by  titrating  a  solution  of  |)otassiuni  hydroxide  with  normal 
hydnnhloric  acid;  the  solution  is  made  with  distilltMl  water  previously 
boiltMl  and  cooled,  and  then  treatcii  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride 
for  the  [)urpose  of  removing  any  carlwnate  [)rcscnt,  the  clear  filtrate 
only  being  titratt^l.  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  hydrochloric 
a<*id  will  ncntrali'/e  0.05r)ll  CJm.  of  pure  KOll,  the  luunber  of  mils, 
(or  (\'.)  of  normal  acid  rwjuirt*<l  in  the  official  iissay,  when  multiplied 
l)y  5.r)ll  (0.()5r)ll  X  100)  and  dividwl  by  the  weight  of  |)otassium 
hydroxide*  taken,  will  express  the  |KTcentage  of  absolute  KOH 
present. 

Potassium  Hypophosphite.  KH2PO2. — Although  this  salt  can  be 
nuule  by  boiling  ]>hosphorus  with  solution  of  |)otassium  hydroxide, 
it  is  ])rcfcTably  obtained  by  lulding  ])otiissinm  carbonate  to  a  solution 
of  calcium  hy[>oph<»s])hite,  when  calcium  carbonate  will  be  precipitated 
iwid  |)otassiuin  liy]>ophosphite  remain  in  solution,  which  can  be  n*cov- 
en^i  by  filtering  the  mixture  and  carefully  evaporating  the  filtrate  on 
a  waterbath,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  granular  salt  results.    The 
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following  equation  shows  the  decomposition:  Ca(H2POi)2  +  KjCOs 
=  2KH2PO,  +  CaCO,. 

Potassium  hypophosphite  is  very  deliquescent,  and  must  be  pre- 
served in  tightly  stoppered  bottles;  as  it  readily  explodes  when 
intimately  mixed  with  oxidizing  agents,  trituration  with  such  sub- 
stances must  be  avoided. 

The  official  salt  is  required  to  contain,  when  dried  to  constant  weight 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  absolute 
KH2P2O,  which  is  directed  to  be  determined  volumetrically  after  con- 
version into  phosphate  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  The  method 
is  practically  identical  with  that  explained  under  Phosphoric  Acid 
on  page  562,  trisilver  phosphate  being  formed  by  addition  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  solution  to  a  solution  of  the  newly  formed  phos- 
phate. Absolutely  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  official 
process  of  assay  only  if  phosphite  and  phosphate  are  absent  in  the 
original  salt.  Gravimetric  determination  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate 
after  removal  of  any  phosphite  and  phosphate  present  by  means  of 
lead  acetate  and  subsequent  oxidation  of  the  hypophosphite  to 
phosphate  by  means  of  bromine,  as  first  reconunended  by  Jowett, 
gives  accurate  results  and  is  no  more  laborious  than  the  official  volu- 
metric method. 

Potassium  Iodide.  KI. — ^When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
p>otassium  hydroxide  the  two  substances  combine,  forming  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate;  thus,  6K0H  +  I.  =  5KI  +  KIOj  +  3HiO.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  this  salt  is  analogous  to  that  given  for 
potassium  bromide,  the  iodate  being  subsequently  reduced  to  iodide  by 
heating  with  charcoal. 

Potassium  iodide  occurs  in  commerce  both  in  transparent  and 
opaque  cubical  crystals,  and  as  a  white  granular  powder  is  very  con- 
venient for  dispensing  purposes;  the  opaque  crystals  are  the  result  of 
crystalli/ation  from  an  alkaline  solution.  The  limit  of  alkali  allowed 
by  the  Pharmacopa»ia  in  the  salt  is  determined  by  adding  0.1  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  1  Gm.  of 
j)otassium  iiMlide  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  when  the 
subsequent  addition  of  1  drop  of  phenol phthalein  solution  should  not 
cause  an\'  color.  '^Fhe  official  test  for  the  presence  of  potassium  cyanide, 
due  to  cyanogen  derived  from  the  iodine,  involves  the  formation  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  which,  reacting  with  ferrous  sulphate,  rapidly 
produces  a  blue  color,  owing  to  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air. 

The  Pharmac()p(via  requires  that  when  dried  to  constant  weight 
at  1(K)°  (;.  (212°  F.)  the  salt  shall  contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
absolute  KI,  to  he  determined  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  solution,  after  the  manner  explained  under  Potassium  Bromide, 
each  mil.  (or  (V.)  of  the  silver  solution  required  for  complete  precipi- 
tation corresponding  to  0.010002  Gm.  of  pure  KI.  Any  excess  of 
tenth-normal  siher  nitrate  solution  required  in  the  assay,  over  and 
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al)ove  the  calculated  theoretical  quantity,  may  l>e  due  to  the  presence 
of  l)ronii(le  or  chloride,  both  of  which  have  a  lower  molecular  weight 
than  potassium  iodide. 

Potassium  Nitrate.  KNO3. — ^The  sources  of  this  salt  were  at  one 
time  chiefly  the  natural  deposits  in  India  and  extensive  plantations 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  the  artificial  production  of  potassium 
nitrate  by  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  presence 
of  wocxl-ashes  and  calcareous  earth.  It  is  now  largely  obtained  by 
mutual  decomposition  of  potassium  chloride  and  native  sodium 
nitrate,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  lesser  solubility  of  the  newly 
formed  sodium  chloride  in  hot  water  to  rid  the  solution  of  this 
impurity  upon  concentration  by  boiling.  The  f)otassium  nitrate  sub- 
se(j[ucntly  crystallizes  out,  and  is  further  purified  by  re-solution  and 
re-crystalli/ation. 

Potassium  nitrate  is  to  be  had  both  in  the  form  of  large  cr>'stals 
and  iis  a  fine  granular  powder;  the  latter  is  preferred  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes,  and  is  largely  obtained  from  manufacturers  of 
gunjK)wder,  who  recjuire  a  pure  article  for  their  purposes. 

The  Pharmacop<ria  requires  that  the  salt,  when  drit»d  to  constant 
weight  at  1(K)°  i\  (212°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
piu'c  KXOs,  which  is  determined  by  first  converting  the  nitrate  into 
chloride  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid  to 
dryness  and  repeating  the  oiKTation.  After  solution  of  the  potassium 
chloride  thus  obtained,  it  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
solution,  and  from  the  (juantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  required  is 
subtracted  the  quantity  which  would  be  consumcil  by  the  chlorides 
present  in  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  salt  originall  taken,  and  pre- 
viously dctcrminiMl  in  about  1  Gm.  of  the  salt  accurately  weighed. 
As  each  molecule  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  101.11  Gms.,  will  yield 
1  molccuh*,  or  74 .;">()  (Jms.  of  i)otassium  chloride,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  consununl  in  the  official  assay, 
and  corrcsiM)nding  to  0.(H)74r)()  Gm.  of  potassium  chloride,  will  repre- 
sent O.OlOlll  (;m.  of  pure  KNO,. 

The  name  siiltiK'tre,  or  nitre,  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  com- 
merce for  this  siilt,  which  when  fused  and  cast  into  round  moulds 
is  sold  under  the  name  ml  pr unfile. 

Potassium  Permanganate.  KMn04.~In  the  mainifacture  of  this 
comixnnid  the  first  step  neci*ssary  is  the  production  of  |)otassium 
manganatc,  by  heating  to  semi-fusion  at  a  dull-red  heat,  an  intimate 
mixture  of  manganese  dioxi<le,  potassium  hydroxide,  and  |X)tassium 
chlorate,  when  the  following  reaction  (Mrurs:  ^^MnOj  +  (iKOII  -|- 
KClOs  =  oK'aMnOi  +  K(1  +  *Ml^).  The  grtrn  fust^l  mass  is  then 
treat imI  twice  with  boiling  water,  whereby  the  iK)tassium  manganate 
is  converted  into  permanganate— .'iK2Mn04  +  2lIo()  =  2KMn()4  -|- 
MnOs  +  iKOlI — manganese  dioxide  being  again  precipitatt*d  and 
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potassium  hydroxide  remaining  in  solution  with  the  permanganate. 
The  presence  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  liquid  prevents  a  full  yield 
of  permanganate  by  holding  a  portion  of  the  manganate  in  solution 
without  change;  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  therefore  passed  into 
the  liciuid  to  neutralize  the  alkali  and  thus  allow  all  the  manganate  to 
be  converted  into  permanganate  and  dioxide;  in  place  of  carbon 
dioxide  a  current  of  chlorine  or  ozone  is  often  used,  and  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  also  l)een  found  very  eflFective.  Finally,  after 
dec^antation  and  filtration  through  asbestos,  the  solution  is  concentrated 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  As  potassium  permanganate  is  readily 
decomposed  by  organic  matter,  all  dust  and  dirt  must  be  excluded 
during  the  last  steps  of  the  process. 

The  official  method  of  valuation  of  potassium  permanganate  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid  depends  upon  the  ready  deoxidation  of  the 
salt  by  all  reducing  substances,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  being  liberated 
from  every  two  molecules  of  the  permanganate.  In  the  official  test 
the  oxalic  acid  is  t*ompletely  converted  by  oxidation  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  as  shown  bv  the  following  equation:  5(H2Cj04  + 
2H2O)  +  2KMn04  +  3H2SO4  =  IOCO2  +  K^S04  +  2MnS04  +  18H^, 
(>30.24  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  requiring  316.06  parts  of 
pure  permanganate.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  potassium  per- 
manganate to  be  of  99  per  cent,  purity,  when  dried  to  constant  weight 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal oxalic  acid  solution,  containing  ().(X)63()24  Gm.  of  the  acid, 
requires  ().(K)316()(>  Gm.  of  pure  KMn04  for  complete  oxidation,  the 
number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oxalic  acid  solution  consumed,  when 
multiplied  by  ().31()(H)  (0.(K)31(}()6  X  100)  and  divided  by  the  weight 
of  potassium  permanganate  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the 
percentage  of  pure  KMnOi  present  in  the  sample. 

Since  potassium  |)ermanganate  is  easily  decomposed,  it  should 
never  be  triturated  or  dispensed  with  readily  oxidizable  or  organic 
substances.  Stains  produced  by  the  salt  in  a  mortar  or  on  the  hands 
are  best  removed  with  oxalic  acid  solution,  either  alone  or  with  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

While  potassium  ])ermanganate  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine, 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  pharmacists  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in 
volumetric  analvsis. 

ft 

Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite. — This  preparation  can  be  more 
conveniently  studied  in  connection  with  the  preparations  of  arsenic. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Citrate. — The  Pharmacopceia  very  properly 
directs  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  this  solution,  as  it  dot*s 
not  keep  well  and  soon  loses  its  refreshing  taste.  The  proportions 
of  citric  acid,  (>  Gnis.,  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  8  Gms.,  in  the 
official  forinula  show  a  slight  excess  of  citric  acid  over  the  quantity 
necessary  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  which  improves  the  flavor  of  tb** 
37 
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finished  product.  The  solution  contains  about  S.55  Gms.  of  potassium 
citrate  and  0.43  Gm.  of  citric  acid  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  besides  some 
carbonic  acid,  which  corresponds  to  about  38  grains  of  the  salt  in  each 
fluidounct*. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  the  solution  shall  contain  not 
less  than  >  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  potassium  citrate,  to  be  determined 
by  evap(»rating  to  drniess  about  15  Gms.  of  the  solution,  accurately 
weighed,  and  treating  the  residue,  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  citrate 
by  carbonizing  and  then  titrating  with  half-normal  sulphiuic  acid. 

Although  the  name  mistura  potassii  citraiis  is  sometimes  applied 
to  this  solution,  the  latter  differs  from  the  preparation  formerly 
recognized  by  that  name  and  more  familiarly  known  as  neutral  mixture. 
The  former  preparation  was  made  by  neutralising  fresh  lemon  juice, 
strained  through  cotton,  with  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  possessed, 
therefore,  a  more  agreeable  flavor,  although  of  uncertain  strength. 
Some  physicians  still  prefer  the  old  neutral  mixture  to  the  present 
official  solution  in  many  cases. 

Solutioii  of  PoAassmm  Hydnndde.— The  official  Liquor  Potassii 
Hydroxidi  can  be  made  either  by  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potassium  carbonate,  obtained  by  heating  the  bicarbonate,  with  milk 
of  lime  or  by  simple  solution  of  60  Gms.  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  9^^ 
Gms.  of  distilled  water,  the  latter  being  generally  preferred  by  pha^ 
macists  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  while  the  former  is  followed  by  manu- 
facturing chemists  for  economical  reasons.  If  simple  solution  of  the 
potassium  hydroxide  be  employed,  it  is  important  that  the  percentage 
of  KOH  present  be  known,  in  order  to  insure  a  5  per  cent,  solution; 
the  alwve  proportions  are  calculated  for  85  per  cent,  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, and  the  proper  quantity  of  a  higher  or  lower  grade  can  be  readily 
found  by  ilividing  oKX)  by  the  percentage  of  potassium  hydroxide 
eontainiMl  in  the  sample.  This  is  arrived  at  as  follows:  the  official 
5  i>er  cent,  solution  requires  50  Gms.  of  absolute  or  100  per  cent. 
KOI  I  for  K  M  K )  ( Jms.  of  finished  product,  but  a  larger  quantity  of  a  poorer 
sample  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  richer  sample  than  the  official  potas- 
sium hy(lr<»xi(lc  will  be  required.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of 
|X)tiissiuin  hydroxide  necessary  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
piTceiitage  of  KOII  present.  Knowing  that  60  Gms.  of  85  percent 
potassium  hydroxide  are  required,  and  representing  the  unknown  per- 
centage strength  by  p  and  the  unknowTi  quantity  by  jr,  we  may  say 

p^c  *•  '^>9c  •  •  <M):j*,  from  which  we  derive  ar  =    -  -      -  '  or .   Thus, 

PP. 

if  the  potassium  hydroxide  contains  only  80  per  cent,  of  KOH,  it  will 

require  <)3.7o  (oHK)  -^  80)  Gms.  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  936i5 
Gms.  of  distilled  water,  for  63.75  at  80  per  cent,  is  equal  to  60  at  85 
per  cent.,  51  being  the  result  in  both  cases  and  yielding  practically 
1000  Gms.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  potas- 
sium hydroxide  to  be  used  contains  88  per  cent,  of  pure  KOH,  it  will 
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require  only  57.95  Gms.  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  and  942.05  Gms. 
of  distilled  water  to  make  1000  Gms.  of  the  official  solution,  for  57.95 
at  88  per  cent,  is  equal  to  60  at  85  per  cent. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide  it  is  essential  that  it  be  kept  in  securely  stoppered  bottles, 
to  avoid  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide;  the  bottles  should  be  made 
of  green  glass,  as  flintware  is  easily  acted  upon,  and  the  stoppers 
should  be  thinly  coated  with  paraffin  or  petrolatum,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  *'fixed.''  Solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  should  never 
be  filtered  through  paper,  which  is  rapidly  attacked  by  the  alkali; 
large  volumes  are  best  decanted  or  siphoned  from  any  sediment, 
while  small  quantities  may  be  conveniently  filtered  through  glass- 
wool  or  asbestos. 

The  official  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.04G  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
4.5  per  cent,  of  pure  KOH,  which  is  determined  by  titrating  a  definite 
weight  of  the  solution,  after  removal  of  any  carbonate  present  by  means 
of  barium  chloride  solution,  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  which  consumed  corresponds  to  0.05611  Gm.  of  pure 
potassium  hydroxide. 

Sulphurated  Potassa. — This  product  is  not  a  true  chemical  com- 
pound, and  is  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  mixture  composed 
of  potassium  polysulphides  and  potassium  thiosulphate.  Com- 
mercially it  is  often  designated  as  liver  of  sulphur.  It  is  obtained  by 
gradually  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  potassium  carbonate  in 
a  crucible  until  effervescence  ceases  and  then  increasing  the  heat  to 
dull  redness  to  produce  perfect  fusion;  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
are  pourtnl  out  on  a  stone  slab,  covered  to  prevent  access  of  air,  and 
allowed  to  solidify.  The  reaction  results  in  the  escape  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  formation  of  potassium  sulphides  and  potassium 
thiosulphate,  as  shown  by  the  equation  3K2COJ  +  4S2  =  2K2SJ  4- 
KJS2O3  +  3C()2;  more  or  less  potassium  sulphate  may  also  be  formed 
if  the  temperature  be  not  properly  controlled,  by  decomposition  of 
the  thiosulphate.  thus  4K2S2O3  =  SKjSO^  +  KjSs. 

When  freshly  prepared,  sulphurated  potassa  has  a  liver-brown 
color,  which  gradually  changes,  especially  when  exposed  to  air,  by 
absorption  of  moisture,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  to  greenish-yellow, 
and  finally  to  gray.  It  should  be  preserved  in  tightly  stopptTcd  bottles. 
Sulphurated  potassa  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  if  treated  with 
alcohol  only  the  sulphides  present  are  dissolved.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  the  compound  shall  contain  an  amount  of  sulphides 
corresponding  to  not  less  than  12.8  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  a  solution  of  1  (im.  of  crystallized  copf)er  sulphate 
in  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  to  a  solution  of  1  Gw.  of  sulphur- 
ated potassa  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water;  the  filtrate  from 
this  mixture,  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  should  not  vield  a 
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black  precipitate  upon  addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  solution.  Two 
molecules  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate,  or  499.44  Gms.,  require 
2  atoms  of  sulphur,  or  64.14  Gms.,  present  as  sulphides,  for  comidete 
precipitation  of  the  copper,  and  1  Gm.  will  therefore  require  0.1284  + 
Gm.,  which  is  equivalent  to  12,84  +  per  cent,  of  the  1  Gm.  of  sulphur- 
ated potassa  used  in  the  assay. 

Besides  the  official  potassium  salts,  a  few  not  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopceia  are  occasionally  prescribed  by  physicians,  such  as 
potassium  benzoate,  potassiiun  salicylate,  potassium  tartrate,  etc., 
which  can  be  esisily  prepared  extemporaneously,  after  calculating  the 
necessary  quantity  of  potassium  bicarbonate  and  of  the  respective 
acid  to  make  the  recjuired  quantitiy  of  the  salt  wanted,  thus:  100  Gms. 
or  grains,  of  potassium  benzoate  will  require  47  Gms.,  or  grains  of 
potassium  bicarbonate  and  57  Gms.,  or  grains,  of  benzoic  acid,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  SODIUM. 


The  official  salts  of  sodium  resemble  those  of  potassimn  in  many 
respects  and  are  frequently  prepared  by  analogous  processes.  Twenty- 
seven  salts,  besides  5  liquid  and  2  solid  preparations,  are  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  follows: 


Official  English  Name. 
Sodium  Acetate, 
Sodium  Arsenate, 
Exsiccat-cd  Sodium  Arsenate, 
Sodium  Benzoate, 
Sodium  Henzosulphinide, 
Sodium  Bicarbonate, 
Sodium  Borate, 
Sodium  Bromide, 
Sodium  Cac(xlylate, 
Sodium  Carlx)nate,  Monohydrated, 
Sodium  Chloride, 
Sotlium  Citrate, 
Sodium  Cyanide, 
Sodium  Glycerophosphate, 
Sodium  Hydroxide, 
Sodium  Hypophosphite, 
Sodium  Indigotindisulphonate, 
Sodium  Iodide, 
Sodium  Nitrite, 
Sodium  Perlx)rate, 
Sodium  Phenolsulphonate, 
Sodium  Phosphate, 
Effervescent  Scnlium  Phosphate, 
Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphate, 
Sodium  Salicylate, 
Sodium  Sulphate, 
Exsiccated  Stxlium  Sulphite, 
Sodium  Thiosulphate, 
Solution  of  Chlorinatcil  Soda, 
Phvsiolopical    Solution    of    Sodium 

Chloride, 
Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate, 
Soluti<m    of    Sodium    Cdyrerophos- 

phate, 
Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide, 
Troches  of  So<lium  Bicarlx^nate, 


Official  Latin  Name. 

Sodii  Acetas. 

Sodii  Arsenas. 

Sodii  Arsenas  Exsiccatus. 

Sodii  Benzoas. 

Sodii  Benzosulphinidum. 

Sodii  Bicarbonas. 

Sodii  Boras. 

Sodii  Bromidum. 

Sodii  Caoodylas. 

Sodii  Carbonas  Monohydratus. 

Sodii  Chloridum. 

Sodii  Citras. 

Sodii  Cyanidum. 

Sodii  Glycerophosphas. 

Sodii  Hydroxidum. 

Sodii  Hypophosphis. 

Sodii  Indiitotindisulphonafl. 

Sodii  lodidum. 

Sodii  Nitris. 

Sodii  Perboras. 

Sodii  Phenolsulphonas. 

Sodii  Phosphas. 

Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens. 

Sodii  Phosphas  Exsiccatus. 

Sodii  Saliojias. 

Sodii  Sulphas. 

Sodii  Sulphis  Exsiccatus. 

Sodii  Thiosulphas. 

Liquor  Sodjp  Chlorinate. 

Liquor  Sodii  Chloridi  Physiologi- 

cus. 
Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis. 
Liquor  Sodii  Glyccrophosphatis. 

Liquor  Sodii  Hydroxidi. 
Trochisci  Sodii  Bicarbonatis. 


Sodium    Acetate.      NaCzKiOa  +  3H3O    or    CH3COONa.3H20.— 

This  salt  may  he  prepared  by  neutralizing  acetie  aeid  with  sodium 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  concentrating  the  resulting  solution  and 
crystallizing;  in  a  crude  form  it  is  extensively  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  acetic  acid,  and  may  be  purified  by  roasting  and  other 
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l>nKt*ssf*s.  S<Nliiiin  aci^tate  differs  fnim  pota.ssium  acetate  in  contain- 
ing nearly  40  {rt  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  its  stability 
u|>on  ex|K»sure  to  air;  henee  less  earc  is  necessary  in  its  preser\'ation; 
it  is  a)H>ut  one-third  as  solul)le  in  water  and  far  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
tlian  the  jKitussium  sidt. 

'^riie  valnation  of  the  so-called  organic  sodium  salts  is  performed, 
as  in  tlie  case*  of  the  corres|)ondinf;  potassium  salts,  by  conversion 
into  carlNinate  hv  ignition  and  subsequent  titration  with  half-normal 
acid.  The  following  wiuation,  2(XaC\II,0  +  3H^)  +  Ob  =  Xa/^Oj 
+  'M'O-i  +  iniaO,  shows  that  two  molec*ules,  or  272.14  parts,  of 
cry>talliz«'d  s(Klinin  a(t*tate  yield,  upon  ct)mj)lete  ignition,  one  mole- 
cule, or  HHJ  parts,  of  anhydrous  scKlium  carlxmate;  hence  eac*h  mil. 
(or  ('<•.)  of  half-normal  sulphuric  aci<I,  requiring  ().02<)5  6m.  of  sodium 
carbonate  for  neutralization,  corresixMuls  to  0.()4101  Gm.  of  anhydrous 
or  i)AH'}S{):i')  (hn.  of  crystallized  scxlium  acetate.  The  Pharmacopcx*ia 
demands  that  the  official  scxlium  acetate  shall  l)e  not  less  than  {KK5 
jHT  cent.  ])ure,  and  contain  not  less  than  09.97  |)er  c*ent.,  nor  more  than 
<i2.!Mi  |HT  criit.  of  pnn»  anhydrous  NaCoHatV  One  Gm.  of  the  cTA'stal- 
lizcd  salt,  after  complete  carlwnization,  will  thert»fore  require  not  less 
than  \\A\'2  mils,  (or  (\\)  nor  more  than  lo.iio  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half- 
normal  acid  to  fulfill  the  pharmaco|)<rial  nKpiirement. 

Sodium  Arsenate.  Na2HAs04  +  THoG.  The  official  salt,  as  shown 
by  the  chemical  fonnnla,  is  discxlium  orthoarsenate,  and  bears  a  dose 
analogy  to  the  official  sfnlium  phosphate;  the  exact  compositicm 
nmst  de[K'n(l  ujHjn  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Sinlium  arst'uate  is  usually  ohtaint^l  by  fusing  together, 
at  a  red  heat,  arsenic  trioxide,  anhydrous  s<Mlium  carl)onate,  and 
siMlium  nitrate;  etl'ervescence  ensues,  and,  when  (^)mplete,  quiet  fusion 
has  si't  in,  the  residue  will  consist  of  scnlium  pyroarsenate,  as  shown 
l)y  the  following  e(|uation:  AsoOa  +  l^NaNOi  +  NaC^Os  =  Na4AsiOy 
+  SMi  -f  COs.  The  fusi»d  mass,  having  lu^i^n  jHUired  on  a  stone 
slab  and  allowed  to  solidify,  is  dissolved,  while  still  warm,  in  water, 
whcrchy  the  s<Mlium  pyroarsenate  is  converted  into  orthoarsenate 
by  the  a|)[)n»|)riation  of  water;  thus,  NaiAs^Or  +  lUO  =  2XasIl 
A>(),.  The  solution  is  st't  aside  to  crystallize*,  when  a  salt  containing 
40. 1  per  ci-iit.  of  water,  and  having  the  above  formula,  will  Ix*  obtained. 

In  thr  Mriti-ih  rharmacopieia  the  title  Sodii  Arseiuis  is  applied 
to  the  anhvdrous  >alt,  descrilnMl  lH'h)w. 

Th(*  oflirial  >alt,  upon  exposure  to  dry  air,  gradually  loses  a  portion 
of  its  watiT  «)f  rrystallization  until  a  salt  of  the  composition  NasIIAsO^ 
-f  IfllX)  remains,  containing  only  Hi. 2  ]ht  rent,  of  water;  henee, 
it  -nIuhiIiI  1m'  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  hottlcs. 

The  IMiarma(*o|Mria  re^iuin^s  that  the  oflie-ial  sodium  arsenate  shall 
Im*  99  per  crnt.  purr  and  contahi  not  h*ss  than  '}S.\)S  |kt  cent.,  nor  more 
than  Til. 92  piT  cent,  of  anhydrous  disodium  hydrogen  ars^Miate,  which 
is  determined  hy  heating  a  solution  of  the  siilt  to  Hf  (\  [ITiY*  F.) 
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and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide;  after  15  minutes 
the  liquid  is  cooled  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  reaction  occurring  in  the 
acid  liquid  involves  the  formation  of  arsenic  and  hydriodic  acids,  which 
immediately  decompose  each  other,  liberating  iodine  and  water,  and 
forming  arsenous  acid  as  shown  by  the  equations  NaiHAs04  +  4HCI 
+  2KI  =  H3ASO4  +  2HI  +  2XaCl  +  2KC1  and  HaAsO^  +  2HI  = 
HjAsOs  +  I2  +  HjO.  It  is  thus  seen  that  2  atoms,  or  253.84  Gms., 
of  iodine  will  be  liberated  for  every  molecule,  or  185.97  Gms.,  of 
anhydrous  sodium  arsenate  present,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required  by  the  liberated 
iodine,  and  corresponding  to  0.012692  Gm.  of  iodine,  must  also  corre- 
spond to  0.009298  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  arsenate.  The  number  of 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required 
in  the  official  assay,  when  multiplied  by  0.9298  (0.009298  X  100)  and 
divided  by  the  weight  of  sodium  arsenate  taken,  will  express  the 
percentage  of  anhydrous  sodium  arsenate  present  in  the  sample. 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Arsenate.  NasHAsO^. — ^This  salt,  also  known 
as  anhydrous  sodium  arsenate,  is  prepared  by  allowing  the  crystallized 
salt  to  effloresce  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50°  C.  (104°  and 
122°  F.)  until  completely  disintegrated;  the  temperature  is  then 
gradually  increased  to  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  and  continued  until  the 
product  ceavSes  to  lose  weight.  It  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  object  of  first  allowing  the  crystals  to  effloresce  at  a  moderate 
temperature  is  to  prevent  fusion  of  the  salt  in  its  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization, as  the  latter  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  drive  off  in  that 
condition.  Each  Gm.  of  the  exsiccated  salt  corresponds  to  1.678  + 
Gm.  of  the  crystallized  salt,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  two  salts  are 
identical. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less 
than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  disodium  hydrogen  arsenate,  which 
is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  the 
crystallize<l  sodium  arsenate. 

The  reason  for  directing  the  use  of  exsiccated  sodium  arsenate  in 
pharmacopaMal  preparations  is  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  arsenic 
content,  since  the  crvstallized  sodium  arsenate  mav  contain  variable 
proportions  of  water,  depending  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the 
crystals  have  lx»cn  formed  and  the  care  with  which  they  have  been 
preserved. 


Benzoate.  NaC7H602  or  CACOONa.— This  salt  may  be 
conveniently  [)repare(l  by  suspending  benzoic  acid  in  hot  water  and 
slowly  adding  sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  to  form  a  neutral  solution, 
which  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  with  frequent  stirring,  on  a 
waterbath,  to  dryness.      100  parts  of  benzoic  acid  require  about  70 
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parts  of  official  sodium  bicarbonate  and  yield  about  118  parts  of 
sodium  lK»nzoate.  The  salt  can  also  be  obtained  in  er>'stalline  form, 
having  the  composition  NaCTlIsOj  +  HiO;  but,  as  it  effloresces 
readily,  the  Pharmaco|Kria  has  recognized  only  the  anhydrous  salt. 

^rhe  Pharmacopa'ia  requires  that  sodium  benzoate,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  110*"  C.  (2^0°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  99 
|)er  ctMit.  of  pure  XaC7H6()2,  which  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  directcMl  for  the  assay  of  sodium  acetate,  by  ignition  of  the  salt  and 
titration  of  the  alkaline  residue  with  half-normal  acid.  The  equation 
2Na(  tIUOo  +  030  =  Na^CO,  +  l^COj  +  oHjO  shows  that  2  mole- 
cules, or  2SS.08  fims.,  of  sodium  benzoate  will  yield  1  molecule,  or  lOG 
(ims.,  of  s(Klium  carlM)natc,  which  latter  is  capable  of  neutralizing 
9<S.()S()  (ims.  of  absolute  sulphuric  acid;  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
half-normal  sulphuric  acid,  containing  0.0245210  (im.  of  absolute 
sulphuric  aci<l,  consumed  by  the  alkaline  residue  left  upon  ignition  in 
the  official  assay  must  correspond  to  0.07202  Gm.  of  pure  sodium 
IhMizoate. 

Sodium  Benzosulphinide.  NaCyKiOaNS  +  2H2O.— This  com- 
pound, also  known  iks  s<Klium  saccharin  and  crystallose,  may  be 
prc])artMl  by  neutralizing  an  aqueous  solution  of  scxlium  carbonate  or 
sodimu  bicarbonate  with  iKnizosulphinide,  and  then  allowing  the 
solution  to  crvstallizc  slowlv. 

While  iRMizosulphinide  (siiccharin)  rc*quircs  nearly  IWX)  times  its 
weight  of  water  for  solution  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.),  its  sodium  salt  is  soluble 
in  1.2  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  soint»timcs  wrongly  calleil  soluble  siiccharin,  and  its 
only  ust*  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  is  as  a  convenient  swt^etening  agent 
when  the  use  of  sugar  is  contra-indicated  by  disi»asc». 

Sodium  Bicarbonate.  NaHCOi.— This  wc^ll  known  cH)mpound  is 
nianufacturrd  on  a  large  scale  by  dillVrent  pnxrsscs.  If  sodium 
carlMinate  in  crvstalline  form  hv  treate<l  with  carbon  dioxide,  anhvdn>us 
stMlium  bicarbonate,  or  acid  carlK)nate,  will  be  fornieil  and  water 
eliminated;  thus,  (.W'O.,  +  lOlM))  +  (X),  =  2NaII('(),  +  9IW); 
l>y  using  a  niixtun'  of  anhydrous  and  crystallized  sodium  carbonate,  a 
part  of  the  eliminated  water  will  be  re(juired  for  convrrtiiig  the  former 
into  bicarlM)nate,  the  n*st  lx?ing  allowed  to  esca[H*  by  drainage.  ScMlium 
bicarlM>nat('  is  obtained  also  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  normal  carbonate  by  the  Solvay  aiiunonia-soila  process, 
wherein  a  concentrated  solntiim  of  s<Mlium  chloride  is  mixed  with 
ammonia  aiul  tlu*n  saturatni  with  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure. 
StNliuni  bicarbonate  is  pre<*ipitate<i  and  ammonium  chloride  remains 
in  solution.  In  either  (*ase  the  newly  formed  sodiunj  bicarbonate  is 
washed  with  small  (quantities  of  water  for  the  puriM)se  of  removing 
the  more  soluble  im]nirities. 

The  product  of  the  Solvay  jirocvss  recpiires  careful   purification, 
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owing  to  contamination  with  ammonium  salts,  especially  ammonium 
carbonate;  hence  sodium  bicarbonate,  prepared  from  normal  car- 
bonate, is  preferred  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  also  made  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  when  the  much  less  soluble 
bicarbonate  is  precipitated.  Large  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
are  pro<luced  at  Natrona,  Pa.,  and  near  S\Tacuse,  X.  Y. 

Commercial  sodium  bicarbonate  is  sometimes  contaminated  with 
carbonate  and  chloride;  but  if  a  pure  salt  is  wanted,  this  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  percolating  the  commercial  article  with  cold 
distilled  water  and  drying  the  piu*ified  residue  with  moderate  heat 
onlv. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  sodium  bicarbonate,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain 
not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  XaHC02,  which  is  determined  by 
titrating  a  solution  of  the  dried  salt,  made  with  cold  distilled  water, 
with  normal  sulphuric  acid;  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  normal  acid 
consumed  corresponds  to  0.08401  Gm.  of  pure  sodium  bicarbonate, 
or  1  Gm.  of  the  official  salt  will  neutralize  at  least  11.78  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  normal  acid. 

Sodium  Borate.  NasBiO?  +  lOHiO. — ^The  more  familiar  name 
borax  is  usually  applied  to  this  compound,  which,  although  some- 
times wTongly  called  sodium  biborate,  is,  as  shown  by  the  chemical 
formula,  sodium  tetraborate  or  pjToborate.  It  is  found  extensively  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  California,  where  immense 
quantities  are  obtained  from  the  blue  mud  of  certain  lakes.  Solution 
and  recry stall  izat ion  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  purification. 
Considerable  quantities  of  borax  are  obtained  also  from  crude  boric 
acid,  by  treating  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  from  various  minerals 
containing  borates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

Since  1910  considerable  quantities  of  borax  are  made  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  native  borates,  such  as  the  minerals  colemanite,  CajBeOn  + 
IIH3O,  lM>rocalcite,  CaB407  etc.,  and  sodium  sulphate  to  redness,  but 
not  to  fusion  in  suitable  rotarv  furnaces,  when  the  following  reactions 
occur:  2C{i2B6()u  +  3Na,s64  =  SNajBA  +  '^CbSO,  +  CaO  and 
CaB407  +  Xa2S04  =  Xa2B407  +  CaS04;  after  cooling  the  borax  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

The  Pharniacojxria  requires  that  borax  shall  contain  not  less  than 
52.32  |)er  cent,  nor  more  than  54.92  f)er  c^ent.  of  pure  anhydrous 
sodium  borate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  |)er  cent,  of  the 
crj'stallized  salt,  which  is  determined  by  titrating  a  solution  of  so<lium 
borate  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
The  reaction  (xcurring  results  in  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride  and 
the  liberation  of  boric  acid,  which  latter  is  indifferent  to  methyl 
orange;  hence  as  s(K)n  as  all  sodium  borate  has  lH*en  decomposed,  the 
slightest  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  produce  the  characteristic 
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nxl  color  with  the  indicator.  The  equation  (Na2B407  +  lOHiO)  + 
2IIC1  =  2XaCl  +  4II3BO8  +  0II2O  shows  that  1  molecule,  or  382.16 
Gms.,  of  pure  crystallize<l  sodium  borate,  equivalent  to  1  molecule,  or 
201.30  (ims.,  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  requires  2  molecules,  or  72.936 
Gms.,  of  hydrogen  chloride  (absolute  hydrocldoric  acid)  for  complete 
decomposition,  and  therefore  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  0.036408  Gm.  of  absolute  acid,  must  correspond  to 
0.1010  (Jm.  of  piu*e  anhydrous  sodium  borate.  One  Gm.  of  official 
sodiun  borate  will  require  not  less  than  o.LS  mils,  (or  Cc.)  nor  more  than 
5.44  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  fulfill  the  pharma- 
copa»ial  requirements. 

Borax  is  of  sjxjcial  interest  in  pliarmacy  on  account  of  its  pec*uliar 
behavior  witli  otlier  substances.  It  is  incompatible  with  mucilage 
of  acacia,  causing  gelatinization,  which  can,  however,  be  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  sugar;  it  j>rccipitates  many  alkaloids  from  their 
solution,  such  as  cocaine,  morphine,  atropine,  quinine,  etc.,  except 
in  the  presence  of  glycerin;  it  forms  a  danij),  almost  moist,  mixture 
when  triturated  with  alum;  in  the  presence  of  glycerin  it  dect)mposes 
alkali  bicarbonatcs  witli  effervescence;  and,  lastly,  while  an  aqueous 
solution  of  borax  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  toward  litmus,  a  solution 
in  glycerin  has  a  deci<ied  acid  reaction,  which  is  changed  to  alkaline 
ui>on  large  dilution  with  water.  1  his  last  behavior  is  also  observed 
with  other  bodies  rt»scmbling  glycerin,  such  as  mannitol,  glucH>se,  etc. 

Sodium  Bromide.  NaBr. — This  salt  is  preparcnl  in  a  manner 
similar  to  j>otassiuni  bromide,  either  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
ferrous  bronii<le  with  sixlium  carbonate  or  by  treating  a  solution  of 
scxlium  hydroxide  with  bromine  and  finally  reducing  with  charcoal 
anv  s(xlium  bromate  formed. 

Sodium  bromide  is  somewiiat  hygroscopic,  but  d(H\s  not  deliquesce 
ui)on  exjK)surc  to  the  air.  As  in  tiie  case  of  the  corresponding  |K)tassium 
salt,  some  chloride  is  usually  prcstMit. 

The  niarmacop<ria  rwpiircs  tiiat  tiie  siiit,  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  at  100°  C\  (212°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  tiian  1)S.5  per  cent, 
of  pure  sodium  bromide,  wiiich  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  ilirectcd  for  the  assjiy  of  potassium  bromide,  except  that  a 
different  factor  nnist  Ix*  used  for  tlu»  calculation,  since  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  consumed  corre- 
siKiuds  to  0.01021)2  Gm.  of  pure  NaHr. 

Sodium  Cacodylate.  Na(CH:()..ASOo.— The  name  sinlium  di- 
methylarsenatc  iinlicates  more  clearly  the  chemical  composition  of  this 
salt,  which  crystallizes  with  variable  proportions  of  water.  It  is  made 
by  distilling  arsenic  trioxi<lc  with  iM)tassiuni  acrtatt*,  when  the  following 
reac-tion  occurs:  \>A),  +  4CIUC(X)K  =  A.s,(CIIa)4()  +  2K2CQJ  + 
2CU3;  the  distillate,  consisting  chiefiy  of  cacodylic  oxide,  mentioninl 
in  the  reaction,  and   some  cacotlyl,  As2(Cll3)4  (so  nametl  on  account 
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of  the  disgusting  odor  of  the  compounds),  is  oxidized  with  mercuric 
oxide,  forming  cacodylic  acid,  H((^Il8)2As()2,  which  is  then  neutralized 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  the  solution  being  finally  c*oncrentrated  and 
allowed  to  crystallize,  or  evaj)orated  to  dryness.  The  resulting  salt 
occurs  in  white  deliquescent  prisms,  or  as  a  granular  powder,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

The  Pharmac*opceia  demands  the  absence  of  monomethylarsenate, 
arsenate  and  phosphate,  and  requires  that  the  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  72  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous 
sodium  dimethylarsenate,  which  latter  is  determined  by  titrating 
a  solution  of  the  salt,  previously  neutralized,  if  acid  or  alkaline,  with 
normal  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the 
assay  of  sodium  borate,  cacodylic  acid,  like  boric  acid,  being  indifferent 
to  methyl  orange.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid 
required  corresponds  to  O.KKK)  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  cacodylate. 

Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate.  Na2C03  +  H2O. — ^This  is 
the  only  form  of  sodium  carbonate  now  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
cojKt^ia  and  is  to  be  decidedly  preferred  to  the  efflorescent  salt  contain- 
ing 10  molecules,  or  62.93  per  cent.,  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  is 
also  to  be  preferred  to  the  dried  sodium  carbonate  at  one  time  official, 
as  it  represents,  weight  for  weight,  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  contains  less  water.  It  may  be  made  by  crystallizing 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  at  a  temperature  above  35°  C.  (95°  F.), 
and  is  comparatively  stable  in  the  air.  When  exposed  to  warm  dry 
air  at  or  above  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  it  effloresces,  and  at 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)  loses  all  of  its  water,  14.52  per  c^nt. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  almost  absolute  purity  for  this  salt, 
requiring  that,  when  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  it  shall 
contain  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  monohydrated  compound 
(equivalent  to  85  \>er  cent,  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate),  each  mil. 
(or  (^c.)  of  normal  acid  consumed  corresponding  to  0.0()201  Gm.  of 
NajCOa  +  II2O. 

Sodium  Chloride.  NaCI. — There  is  probably  no  substance  so 
universally  distributed  over  the  world  as  c^ommon  salt,  nature  pro- 
viding it  both  in  crystalline  form,  as  rock  salt,  or  in  solution,  as 
sea  water  and  the  brine  of  salt  wells.  Rock  salt  is  extensively  mined, 
but  the  largest  supply  of  salt  is  obtained  by  evaiK)nition  of  the  natural 
solutions.  Enormous  quantities  of  sodium  chloride,  for  (commercial 
purposes,  are  obtained  by  evajwraticm  of  the  waters  of  the  (ireat  Salt 
Lake  ui  Ttah,  wiiich  contain  between  20  and  25  ixt  cent,  of  the  salt; 
the  water  is  gotten  rid  of  partly  by  six>ntaneous  evaporation  ami  jMirtly 
by  means  of  artificial  heat  in  large  n*s(Tvoirs. 

The  Pharniacopd'ia  demands  for  the  official  salt  the  absenc*e  of 
bromides  and  icnlides  and  limits  the  prc»s(»nce  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
chlorides  to  mere  traces.    It  also  requires  that,  when  drieil  to  constant 
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weight  at  1 10"*  C.  (2130°  F.),  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of 
pure  sodium  chloride,  to  l)e  determined  by  titration  with  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  corresponds  to 
0.()r)S4()  Gm.  of  pure  NaCl. 

Sodium  chloride  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals, 
but  is  used  rarely  in  medicine,  although  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  the  animal  system.  It  is  of  chief  interest  to  pharmacists  in  the 
preparation  of  physiological  salt  solution  and  as  a  reagent  in  the 
volumetric  valuation  of  silver  salts.  Commercial  sodium  chloride 
sold  as  table  salt  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  magnesium  chloride, 
which  a(*counts  for  its  hygroscopic  character. 

Sodium  Citrate.  XaaC'elUOj  +  211 2O.— This  salt  is  rarely  use<l 
in  medicine,  although  identical  with  potassium  citrate  in  therapeutic 
value,  but  has  received  recognition  in  the  Pharmacopneia  because  it  is 
used  in  some  official  preparations.  The  present  official  salt  differs 
from  that  heretofore  recognized  in  (*ontaining  far  less  water  of  cr^'stal- 
lization,  only  12.21  i)er  ct»ut.  as  against  27.74  })er  vent,  of  the  former 
salt.  Small  cpiantities  of  the  s^ilt  are  sometunes  required  and  may  he 
readily  made  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  citric  acid  with  mono- 
hydrated  scnlium  carlxmate  or  sodium  bicarlK)natc;  1(K)  parts  (grams 
or  grains)  of  the  official  siilt  rt»quire  71.5  parts  of  citric  acid  and  (>3.25 
parts  of  monohydrated  s<Nlium  carl)onate  or  (S5.7  parts  of  sodium 
bicarl>onate,  the  resulting  solution  being  either  allowed  to  crystallize 
or  evaiK)rat(Ml  to  a  dry  granular  condition. 

The  Pharmacopcria  re(|uires  that  the  official  s<Kliuin  citrate  shall 
contain  not  less  than  9S  jkt  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  is 
determined  in  exactlv  the  same  manner  as  directal  for  the  assay  of 
{K)tassium  citrate.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid 
corresiK>nds  to  0.01901  ihu.  of  NaaCVIoOy  +  2II2O. 

Sodium  Cyanide.  NaCN. — This  sjdt  is  now  officially  rec»ognized 
in  placx*  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  may  Ix*  made  by  dillerent  proces.ses. 
I^arge  quantities  arc  obtaintMl  l)y  fusing  sinliuin  carbonate  with  calcium 
cyanamide,  CaN.CN,  leaching  the  melt  with  hot  water,  filtering  and 
eva})orating  the  solution.  A  very  pure  product  may  l)e  made  by 
passing  liy<lr(H'yanic  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sinlium 
hydroxide,  when  the  newly  formal  so<liuni  cyanide  will  st»parate  as  a 
bulky  crystalline  precipitate  which  may  Ik*  wasluMi  on  a  filter  with 
alcohol. 

S(Nlium  cyanide  must  Ik*  preserve*!  in  tightly  close<l  bottles,  for  while 
o<lorless  when  dry,  it  is  <leli(|uesct*nt  when  expostMl  to  air  and  exhales 
the  (mIof  of  hv<lnM*vanic  acid. 

The  Phannacop<eia  n*<|uires  that  the  sjdt  shall  contain  not  less  than 
95  jKTcvnt.  of  pure  NaCN,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  tenth- 
normal silver  nitnite  solution  in  the  prestMMt*  of  anunonia  water.  The 
potassium  iodiile  atkled  in  the  official  assay  serves  as  an  indicator  and 
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as  sodium  cyanide  forms  with  silver  nitrate  a  soluble  double  cyanide 
of  silver  ami  sodium,  as  shown  by  the  equation  2\aCX  +  AgXQi  = 
XaAg(CX)2  +  XaXOa,  no  precipitate  will  apjiear  until  one-half  of 
the  so<lium  cyanide  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  silver  nitrate,  after 
which  the  solution  iK'Comes  cloudy  by  precipitation  of  siR'er  iodide 
insoluble  in  the  ammonia  water.  From  the  above  equation  it  follows 
that  2  molecules,  or  98.02  Gms.,  of  sodium  cyanide  react  with  1  mole- 
cule, or  1()9.S9  (Jms.,  of  silver  nitrate,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  containing  0.016989  Gm.  of 
silver  nitrate  must  correspond  to  0.009802  Gm.  of  pure  sodium 
cyanide. 

Sodium  Glycerophosphate.      Na2C3H7P06  or  C3H6(OH)2P04Na2.— 

Until  recently,  191 1,  sodium  glycerophosphate  was  found  on  the  market 
only  in  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass  claimed  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  the 
salt,  but  is  now  obtainable  in  crystalline  form  containing  variable 
proportions  of  water.  The  process  by  which  the  crystalline  product  is 
obtained  has  not  been  published,  although  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  salt  two  varieties  of  sodium  glywrophosphate  are 
obtained,  one  occurring  as  a  slightly  yellowish  syrup,  which  when 
dried  completely  forms  a  very  hygroscopic  porous  mass,  and  the  other 
a  permanent  crystalline  pro<hict. 

The  PharmjicoiKeia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  08  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  scxlium  glyc*erophosphate, 
which  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  tlirected  for  the  assay 
of  l)orax  and  stwlium  cacodylate,  by  titration  with  half-normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  corresponds  to  0.10805  Gm. 
of  anhydrous  sodium  glyc*erophosphate,  the  liberate<l  glycerophosphoric 
acid,  like  boric  and  cacodylic  acicis,  being  indifferent  to  methyl  orange. 

Sodium  Hydroxide.  NaOH. — The  usual  method  of  manufacture 
of  sodium  hvdroxide,  or  caustic  soda,  as  it  is  commonlv  called,  is  bv 
decom]x>sition  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  by  means  of  milk  of 
lime,  the  filtrate,  as  in  the  case  of  caustic  ijotash,  l)eing  evaporated  in 
silver  or  iron  vess(»ls,  and  finally  allowed  to  congeal  in  suitable  moulds. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  commercially  known  as  soda  by  lime. 
A  purer  article  nuiy  be  obtained  either  by  purification  of  commercial 
caustic  soda  with  alc^)h()l  or  by  direct  action  of  metallic  soilium  on 
pure  water.  Large  quantities  of  sinlium  hydroxi^le  are  now  made 
electrolytically  from  scnlium  chloride,  both  in  this  country  ami  abroad. 

Like  i)otassium  hydroxide,  scnlium  hydroxide  is  very  deliquescent, 
and  rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  ujk)ii  exposure  to  the  air;  hence 
the  same  care  must  be  observed  in  its  presiTvation  in  tightly  stoppered 
green  glass  bottles. 

The  Pharinacopcria  rtHjuires  that  the  official  stnlium  hydroxide  shall 
contain  not  less  than  IK)  jht  cent,  of  pure  XaOlI,  which  is  determined 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  potassiur 
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?.■  ir-^::-.':    :::ni::'«ri  '.vith  r.«»nnal  hyilriKhI«»rir  ai/nl,  each  mil.    or 

Sodium  Hypophosphite.    NaHjPO-  —  H:0.— Like  the  c«»rn-^]M)ini- 

i:  J  :-  '.i- *.;::.  -ait.  thi-  >iill  nuiv  ^le  Mniwuieiitlv  rnjule   h\  <le(oni- 
.  •  •  • 

>  */.j  ;»  ^ •.;:;••:•.  ••!  rakiiim  hyjmphosphiTe  with  siNliuni  rarl>4iiiaU' 
■  r  -:'.::. .x'.'-.  AfTt-r  rrnii»val  i»f  the  ealeiuin  siilt  l»y  fill  rat  imi  xhc 
^ •.:•:":.  i-  f. ar-'ra'.ni  ••:!  a  wait-rhath  tu  ilryness.  with  ri»n<tant 
y'-.'T.:.^  i'r  ::.»'  i- ir>«^.'  i»f  ;:raiuilati«»ii. 

>«-i:';n:  h;.  jHi}.hii-;'l»ite  i-i  hy::ri»xT»pic.  hut  more  iHTiiiaiieiit  than 
l'r>  :-':a--:'iiii  >;ili  ujH.r.  e\j»<i^ure  tn  air.  and  expl<>*les  n-ailily  wlu-n 
:r!:  .rav.-'i  Aitli  rjtrart-".  <.hli»ratf>.  <»r  j>eriiiani:aiiates.  owiui:  tn  it> 
ir:. .>•:.•■;    t««  nxiilalioTi. 

T:.v  ri.;»r:nai  njMiia  recpiires  that  the  ofJi<-iaI  siNliiiin  hyppphosphiti*. 
TV  :.r:.  iri'-'i  ti»  «nii>iaiit  Wfii:ht  in  a  desirr-atnr  i»ver  sulphurii-  arjrl. 
^':.;li]  •>•:.:;»::.  i.^t  Ir.--  than  1«n  i»er  cent,  of  the  hydratetl  salt,  which  is 
•i'-irr::.::.?- i  in  exarijv  the  ^^tme  manner  as  «lirecteil  Utv  the  a>iiiv  of 
i-:d--:".::::  hyiKipht'-^phite  hy  dxiilatinn  with  nitric  acitl  antl  suhstHjucm 
:::r.»::  :.  '.vith  tenth-normal  >ilver  nitrate  sohitii»n:  in  making  the 
r.:-.*!  ;il  "ilatiiMi  a  diHerent  factor  must  1h'  nse<l.  sincv  each  mil.  'or(V.- 
^:  :•::.::>:.•  •rnial  >ilver  nitrate  silutitui  correspiinds  to  n.(H):j.'»:;.")7  (iin. 
.:  N;.rH.(r  ^  lU). 

Sodium  Indigotindisulphonate. — Tliis  compound.  aI>o  known  a> 
'  :"  ;  f'trinitu',  and  rccojrnized  in  the  French  l*harma(i»|xi'ia  a> 
S  ".■;■'!«:•  Iniliiro.  is  chiefly  the  stNlium  salt  of  indip»tii]disulphonic  a<-iil. 
«  ILC  ):\2  S().Na)o.  It  may  1h*  pre])ared  hy  a<ldin,i:  a  MHlimn  >alt 
:  A  -««!uti«»n  of  soluble  in<li«:o,  in<li^(»tindisulphonic  aci«l,  and  washiii;: 
:  V:  > -'iltint:  pn^ipitate  with  a  solution  of  the  siune  sjilt.  Iinlip> 
-V. -v.. ■.'.€■  oicurs  as  a  hlue  ]>)W<ler  or  as  a  <lark  purple  paste,  sjuirin^'ly 
s  ■  .   .'.  :::  water  and  almost  ins(»luhle  in  alcohol. 

'•^'  .:.-  the  Pharmacoptria  makes  no  re<|uirement  for  a  definiti' 
■;•.•"  •^r-'r  ntacc.  it  deman<ls  the  ahsiMice  of  iron  ferricyaniilo  ami 
1"-^  I  ■  ./  ;  ir.  -tarch  anil  starch  iodide,  and  j;ives  api)ropriate  test>  f«»r 
'■!i.  ■. r^^.  ■.  X  of  these  impurities  or  fraudulent  additions. 

'.''*«.r'  •?<xrii>  to  Ix*  little  or  no  (K*casion  for  (»f[icial  recoirnition  "f 
m:!U?  ."A'::-ir.e  in  the  PharmacoiKria.  since  its  use  is  practically  n»u- 
1UV-:  "V  ".."w*:  oi  a  dye  for  such  j)r(Hlucts  as  mercuric  chloride  tablets,  rtf. 

MtaBft  Iodide.       Nal. — Thi.s  salt  may  Ix^  obtained  by  pnxrs^^s 

^^luclu:^'^  cbi.^^  by  which  ]K)tassium  i<Mli<le  is  made,  but  unlike  tlif 

Hj^or  c  is^oipible  erf  combining  with  nearly  20  |kt  ctMit.  of  water  c»f 

.j^^oijucuoL    The  official  salt  is  anhydrous,  but  on  exiMisun'  to 

(I         ^^aki«il>  dbMcfasiiMNSture,  which,  however,  is  limitiMl  to  7  fter  cent- 

y^^^nMMpoML    The  anhydn)us  sidt  is  ()btaiiie<i  bv  crystal- 

ni>ni..     \^^^^g|,jnto«e  abox-e  40^  C.  (1(U°  F.)  and  when  stronjr  s«»lu- 

potassiu..      Ai^^iBBj^Bi^^  a  decided  rise  of  temperature  is  oh.erve»l. 
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due  to  chemical  union  of  the  salt  with  water  in  its  effort  to  form  the 
hydrated  salt  Xal  +  2H2O. 

The  Pharmacopa»ia  requires  that  sodium  iodide,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  shall  lose  not  more  than  7  per 
cent,  (due  to  moisture),  and  shall  contain,  in  the  dried  state,  not  less 
than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  sodium  iodide,  which  is  determined  by  titra- 
tion with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  latter  corresponding  to  0.014992  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium 
iodide. 

Sodium  iodide,  as  well  as  its  aqueous  solution,  gradually  undergoes 
decomposition  upon  exposure  to  light,  becoming  colored,  hence  both 
should  be  preserved  in  dark  amber-colored  bottles. 

Sodium  Nitrite.  NaN02. — This  salt  is  interesting  chiefly  as  the 
source  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  official  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
ethyl  nitrite  in  the  preparation  •of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  WTien 
sodium  nitrate  is  heated  with  charcoal,  starch,  or  similar  reducing 
agents,  sodium  nitrite  is  formed;  but  a  better  process  consists  in 
heating  fused  sodium  nitrate  for  some  time  with  lead  in  thin  sheets, 
whereby  the  lead  is  grailually  converted  into  lead  oxide  or  litharge 
and  the  sodium  salt  is  reduced  to  nitrite;  thus,  2XaXQj  +  Pbj  = 
2NaX02  +  2Pb().  The  fused  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water,  the 
solution  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  to  remove  any  lead  possibly  held 
in  solution,  filtered,  and  finally  allowed  to  crystallize.  By  repeated 
recrj'stallization  a  very  pure  salt  can  be  obtained  containing  98  per 
cent,  and  over  of  absolute  sodium  nitrite. 

On  account  of  its  deliquescent  character  and  ready  oxidation  to 
nitrate  upon  exj)osure  to  air,  the  salt  must  be  carefully  preserved  in 
tightly  closed  bottles. 

The  PharmacopaMa  requires  that  so<lium  nitrite,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not 
less  than  95  per  cent,  of  pure  XaX02,  which  is  determined  by  adding  a 
solution  of  the  previously  dried  salt  to  a  definite  quantity  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  jx^nnanganate  solution  and  titrating  the  excess 
of  the  latter  by  means  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution.  The 
equation  SXaXO.  +  2K:Mn04  +  3H2SO4  =  oXaXO,  +  K2SO4  + 
2MnS04  +  3H2()  shows  that  o  molecules,  or  345.05  Gms.,  of  absolutely 
pure  sodium  nitrite  require  2  molecules,  or  31(>.()(>  Gms.,  of  potassium 
permanganate  for  complete  oxidation,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  C^c.) 
of  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solution  containing  0.0031606 
Gm.  of  the  permanganate  is  capable  of  oxidizing  0.0034505  Gm.  of 
pure  sodium  nitrite. 

Sodium  Perborate.  NaBOs  +  ffloO.— This  salt,  according  to 
German  patent  specifications,  is  obtaine<l  by  adding  a  mixture  of 
boric  acid  and  sodium  jHToxide  slowly  to  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  abiding  lK)ric  acid  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
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sodium  peroxide  kept  cold  by  addition  of  ice  and  then  passing  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  mixture;  the  last  named  process  is  said  to  yield 
better  results.  The  crystals  which  separate  are  washed  with  alcohol 
and  dried  at  .58°  C.  (130.4°  F.). 

The  Pharmacopcpia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  9  per  cent,  of  available  oxygen,  corresponding  to  about 
S().r)  jx?r  ctmt.  of  crystallized  sodium  perl)orate,  which  is  determined 
by  dissolving  a  definite  weight  of  the  salt  in  water,  acidulating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  titrating  with  tenth-normal  potassium  perman- 
ganate solution.  When  sodium  perlxirate  is  added  to  water,  oxygen  is 
given  off  and  forms  hydrogen  dioxide,  while  sodium  metaborate 
remains  in  solution.  The  equations  NaB()3.4Il20  +  H/)  =  II/Jj  + 
NalJOo  +  4IIo()  and  oHjOj  +  2KMn04  +  3Il2S()4  =  206  +  KVS04  + 
2MnS()4  +  iSlIgO  show  that  1  molecule,  or  lo4.(K)  (ims.,  of  sodium  per- 
lK)rate  yielding  1  atom,  or  1()  Gms.,  of  oxygen  forms  1  molecule,  or 
IM.OU)  (ims.,  of  hydrogen  dioxide  requiring  (>I^.212  Gms.  of  potassium 
IKTmanganate  for  determination  of  the  latter;  hence  each  mil.  (orCc.) 
of  tenth-normal  i)ermanganate  solution,  containing  O.CXXiKKKi  Gm.  of 
IK)tassium  IKTmanganate,  consumed  must  correspond  to  0.0008  Gm. 
of  oxygen,  or  about  0.(K)770.3  Gm.  of  crystallized  sodium  perborate. 

Sodium  Phenolsulphonate.      NaS03C6H4(OH)  +  2H2O   or   CA 

(0H)S020Na  +  2H2O. — This  salt  was  at  one  time  official  under  the 
name  ScKliuin  Sulphocarlwlate  and  is  still  so  designated  occasionally. 
When  pure  phenol  is  mixed  with  an  ecjual  weight  of  sul]>huric  acid, 
a  new  (•()mi>ound  is  fonncd,  to  which  the  name  sulphocarbolic  or 
sozolic  acid,  or  niort*  correctly  speaking,  phenolsulphonic  acid,  has  been 
given,  and  whidi  has  the  composition  IIS()3('6ll4(()H)  or  (VIiCOII) 
S(X.()II;  tlie  acid  is  monobasic  and  is  pnxhiced  acconling  to  the 
iMiuation  ('6lI,(()II)  +  II2SO4  =  IIS03r6H4(()H)  +  II2O,  the  group 
SO-jOII  displacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  Ikmizcuc  nucleus  and 
not  in  the  hydroxyl  gnuip.  Two  varieties  of  this  acid  are  known,  the 
ortlio-  and  paraplien(»Isulphonic  acids,  the  formation  of  which  de])cnds 
uiM)n  the  teiniwrature  at  which  the  reaction  is  allowed  to  go  on;  in 
the  cold,  only  the  oitlio  variety  is  phhIucimI,  while  with  mcxlerate 
heat  a  niixturt*  of  the  ortho  and  para  aci<ls  results,  and  at  the  temix?ra- 
ture  of  boiling  water  only  the  jwira  aci<l  is  ol)taincMl.  Both  varieties 
fonn  clear  solutions  with  water,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
character  of  their  salts.  lK)th  as  regards  solubility,  form  and  con- 
stitution of  the  crystals. 

The  rharmaco]xria  recognizes  only  the  />«ra-phenolsulphonate  of 
scNiinm,  which  is  prepare<l  by  heating  a  mixtun*  of  iKjual  weights  of 
phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  on  a  l>oiling  waterbath  for  six  luMirs,  <liluting 
the  new  compound  with  water,  and  neutralizing  the  hot  li(}uid  with  an 
exivss  of  barium  <*arlN)nate.  After  filtration  the  solution  of  barium 
phenolsulph(»nate  is  decomposinl  by  means  of  s(M|ium  carlnmate, 
filtered,  (*oncentrate<l,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.    The  decom|)osition 
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involves  a  very  simple  reaction;  thus,  Ba(SQjC6H4(OH))2  +  Na2C08 
=  2NaSQ8C6H4(OH)  +  BaCOj.  Lead  carbonate  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  barium  carbonate  to  neutralize  the  newly  formed  phenol- 
sulphonic  acid,  as  lead  phenolsulphonate  is  also  soluble  in  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  83.64  per  cent,  nor  more  than  87.82  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  paraphenolsulphonate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99 
per  cent,  of  the  crj^stallized  salt,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with 
tenth-normal  bromine  solution.  Four  separate  reactions  occur  in 
the  official  assay,  thus:  1.  The  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  bromine 
from  the  tenth-normal  solution  to  the  extent  of  0.007992  Gm.  for  every 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter  added.  2.  Two  molecules  of  bromine,  or 
319.68  Gms.,  act  upon  1  molecule  of  sodium  phenolsulphonate,  or 
232.14  Gms.,  forming  with  it  a  dibromide  and  hydrobromic  acid  thus, 
2Brj  +  C6H4(OH)SOsXa  +  2HjO  =  CJl2Brj(OH)S03Xa  +  2HBr  + 
2H2O.  3.  The  excess  of  bromine  liberated  reacts  with  the  potassium 
iodide  setting  free  a  corresponding  quantity  of  iodine.  4.  The  liber- 
ated iodine  is  taken  up  by  titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 
It  is  important  that  the  flask  be  quickly  stoppered  after  addition  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  bromine,  and  that  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  15 
minutes,  since  longer  contact  with  bromine  causes  the  formation  of 
tribromophenol,  indicated  by  a  turbidity  or  flocculent  precipitate. 
The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  required,  subtracted  from  50,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  bromine  solution  added  in  the  official  assay,  leaves  the  number  of 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter  needed  for  the  sodium  phenolsulphonate 
present,  and  as  each  molecule,  or  232.14  Gms.,  of  crystallized  sodium 
phenolsulphonate  must  yield  1  molecule,  or  196.11  Gms.,  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  bromine  solution, 
corresponding  to  0.058035  Gm.  of  the  crystallized  salt,  must  also 
correspond  to  0.04903  Gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  Finally  the  number 
of  mils,  (or  (^c.)  of  tenth-normal  bromine  solution  consumed  by  the 
sodium  phenolsulphonate,  when  multiplied  by  4.903  (0.04903  X  100) 
and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  salt  originally  taken,  will  express  the 
percentage  of  anhydrous  sodium  phenolsulphonate  present  in  the  sample. 

Sodium  Phosphate.  Na2HP04+12H20.— Phosphoric  acid,  Iwing 
tribasic,  is  capable  of  yielding  three  classes  of  alkali  salts,  known 
respectively  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alkali  phosphate. 
The  official  salt,  as  shown  by  the  chemical  formula,  is  the  secondary 
or  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  which  usually  shows  a  neutral  or 
only  faintly  alkaline  reaction  toward  litmus,  the  primary  phosphate 
having  an  acid  and  the  tertiary  phosphate  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction. 
Disodium  orthophosphate,  as  the  official  salt  is  also  known,  is  made  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate. The  calcium  salt  is  obtained  by  digesting  calcined  bone,  or 
38 
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bone  ash,  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  tricalcium  phosphate  (of 
which  bone  contains  about  40  per  cent.)  is  converted  into  acid  calcium 
phosphate  and  calcium  sulphate,  the  latter  being  precipitated;  thus, 
Ca/roOa  +  2HiSO,  =  CaH,(PO,),  +  2CaS0,;  the  magma  is  then 
strained,  and  the  resulting  liquid,  containing  the  acid  calcium  phos- 
phate in  solution,  is  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  as  long  as  predpi- 
tation  occurs,  whereby  secondary'  sodium  phosphate  is  produced,  and 
remains  in  solution,  while  secondary  calcium  phosphate  is  precipi- 
tated and  carbon  dioxide  expelled;  thus,  CaH4(P0,)i  +  Na-CO,  = 
NajHTO,  +  CaHPO,  +  Ca  -I-  H,0.  The  mixture  is -filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

The  official  sodium  phosphate  contains  60.35  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crjstallization,  a  portion  of  which,  al>out  one-fourth,  is  lost  by  efflo- 
rescence upon  exposure  to  air;  moreover,  carbon  dioxide  is  gradually 
absorl)cd,  the  salt  being  converted  into  monosodium  phosphate  ami 
acid  sodium  carbonate;  hence,  it  must  be  preser\etl  in  well-stoppereii 
bottles,  in  a  cool  place.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  the  salt 
can  l>e  made  anhydrous;  but  when  exposed  in  this  condition  it  a^in 
absorbs  water,  gradually  forming  a  salt  of  the  composition  XatHPOi  + 
7HsO,  containing  about  47  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  permanent. 

The  I'harmacopccia  requires  that  the  official  sodium  phosphate  shall 
contain  not  less  than  39.25  per  cent,  nor  more  than  44  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  disodium  orthophosphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than 
99  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  ^t,  which  is  determined  b\-  titrating  a 
solution  of  the  salt  with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  in  a 
neutral  liquid;  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  silver  solution  required  for 
precipitation  of  the  sodium  phosphate  as  trisilver  phosphate  corre- 
sponds to  0.004735  Gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  The  officii  assay  may 
be  explained  as  follows:  Crystallized  sodium  phosphate  contains  UII-3 
per  cent,  of  water  and  hence  each  molecule,  or  358.24  Gms..  must 
correspond  to  142.048  Gms.,  of  the  anhvdrous  salt,  for  ;15S.24  — 
216.192  =  142.048.  The  equation  Na,HPO,  +  3AgN0,  =  ApJ'O, 
-f  2NaN(>,  -I-  HNOj  shows  that  I  molecule,  or  142.048  Gms.,  of 
anhydrous  sodium  phosphate  requires  3  molecules,  or  3  times  lI'iS..*''!* 
=  50!).«7  Gms.,  of  silver  nitrate  for  complete  precipitation  as  trisilver 
phosphate,  and  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution, 
containing  0.016989  Gm.  of  the  silver  nitrate  must  therefore  cotrespoml 
to  l).0047;i5  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium  phosphate. 

Effervescent  Bodiom  Phosphate. — This  preparation  contains  about 
20  jier  cent,  of  e.Ksiccated  sodium  phosphate,  equal  to  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  crystallized  official  salt,  and  has  already  been  considered 
in  the  chapter  on  Granular  Effervescent  Salts  (see  page  476). 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Phosphate. — This  salt,  representing  about  2) 
times  its  weight  of  the  official  crystallized  sodium  phosphate,  has  been 
introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  making  the  preceding 
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effervescent  preparation,  for  which  the  crystallized  salt  is  wholly 
unsuited,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  present.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  shall  be  prepared  by  allowing  the 
crystallized  salt  to  effloresce  in  warm  air  for  several  davs  and  then 
gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  until  all  moisture 
has  been  driven  off.  It  is  then  reduced  to  fine  powder,  which  must  be 
preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  very  readily. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  exsiccated  sodium  phosphate, 
when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  shall  contain  not 
less  than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  Na2HP04,  which  is  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  crystallized  sodium  phosphate, 
except  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  previously  dried  exsiccated 
phosphate  is  used. 

Sodium     Salicylate.       NaCiHbOs     or     C6H4(OH)COONa.— The 

official  salt  may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  mixing  sodium  bicar- 
bonate 10  parts  and  salicylic  acid  10.5  parts  with  distilled  water 
10  parts,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and,  when  effervescence  has 
creased,  evaporating  the  solution,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
60°  C.  (140°  F.),  to  dryness.  It  is  essential  that  the  solution  be 
slightly  acid;  hence,  if  necessary,  a  trifling  addition  of  salicylic  acid 
may  be  made,  since  alkali  salicylates,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alkali,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  colored.  Sodium 
bicarbonate  and  pure  monocarbonate  are  better  suited  than  sodium 
hydroxide  for  neutralizing  the  acid,  since  strong  bases  are  likely  to 
form  different  salts  with  salicylic  acid,  such  as  Xa2r7H403,  although 
the  acid  is  monobasic;  these  so-called  secondary  salicylates  are  less 
permanent  and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  normal  salts. 

All  contact  with  iron  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  preparation 
of  this  salt,  owing  to  the  delicate  reaction  of  salicylic  acid  with  that 
metal,  and  filtration  through  ordinary  filter  paper  will  frequently 
color  a  solution  of  the  salicylate;  hence,  cotton  or  glass  wool  is  pre- 
ferable for  straining. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  almost  absolute  purity  for  this  salt, 
and  requires  that,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  1(K)°  C.  (212°  F.), 
it  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  sodium  salicylate, 
which  is  determined  by  thoroughly  carbonizing  the  previously  dried 
salt,  boiling  the  residue  with  an  excess  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  half-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  each  mil.  (or  (\*.)  of  the  half-normal  acid  consumed  by  the 
alkaline  residue  corresi)onding  to  0.08002  Gm.  of  pure  XaCyHsOs. 

Sodium  Sulphate.  Na'iS04  +  IOH2O.— This  salt  is  daily  obtained 
as  a  by-pHxluct  in  numerous  chemical  processes,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  and  magnesium  carbonate, 
as  well  as  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  from  sodium  bicarbonate 
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with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonated  waters.  It  is 
purified,  if  nwessan',  by  recnstallization. 

The  official  salt,  commonly  known  as  Glauber's  Salt,  contains 
55.9  JX.T  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization  and  effloresces  rapidly  upon 
exposure  to  air. 

The  Pharmacopcria  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  A'-iXA  per  cent,  nor  more  than  4S  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  corres|X)n(linp  to  not  less  than  99  i)er  cent,  of  the 
crystallize<l  salt,  which  is  determined  gravimetrically  by  adding 
hot  barium  chloride  solution  to  a  lK)iling  solution  of  the  salt,  acidulated 
with  hydrcK'hloric  acid,  heating  the  mixture  on  a  waterbath  for  *iO 
minutes,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  then  drying  and 
igniting  and  weighing  the  same.  Kacli  Gm.  of  barium  sulphate 
corresponds  to  ().()129  Gm.  of  anhy<lrc)us  or  l..'^S()4  Gms.  of  the 
uneffl(>resce<l  sixlium  sulphate,  and  hence  the  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
obtained,  when  multiplied  l)y  (')1.21>  (().()129  X  KK))  and  divided  by 
the  weight  of  crystallized  siilt  originally  taken  will  expn»ss  the  per- 
centage* of  anhydrous  solium  sulphate  present  in  the  sample. 

For  conveiiiencf*  in  disptMising,  the  (icrman  Phannacopceia  directs 
the  prej)aration  of  driwl  scxlium  sulphate,  by  ex|K)sing  the  crystallized 
salt  to  a  nKxlern  heat  until  its  weight  has  l)een  rt»duced  to  (me-half, 
as  in  the  case  of  dric<l  scnlium  carlK)n"ate.  The  dehydrated  salt  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  i>owder  and  reprcst^its  al)()ut  (louble  the  weight 
of  the  crvstallizcnl  siilt. 

Effervt^scent  sfnlium  sulphate  is  directed  by  the  British  Pharma- 
co|)<ria  to  Ik*  nuide  from  the  anhydrous  salt  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
statin!  under  sodium  phosphate.  It  contains  about  25  per  cent. 
Na2S(  )4. 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Sulphite.  Na^SO^— Siiur  crystallized  sodium 
sulphite  Ios4's  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization  at  ii  teniiHTaturt*  some- 
what alM>ve  1(H)^  ('.  (212°  F.),  the  coarsely  cnished  crystals  may  he 
gradually  heated  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight,  or  a  s(»lution  of  the 
crystallized  salt  may  he  eva|K)rated  with  coll^ta^t  stirring  until  an 
anhydrous  n'>idue  is  left.  It  nuist  be  kept  in  tightly  clostnl  lx)ttles, 
as  it  is  gra<lnally  oxidized  to  sulphate  on  exposure  to  air. 

The  PharmacopoMa  r«|uires  that  the  official  salt  shall  cimtain  no 
less  than  IM)  jmt  (rnt.  of  pure  anhydrous  s<Nliuin  sulphite,  which  is 
determiiUMl  by  sulding  a  definite  weight  of  the  siilt  to  a  given  quantity 
of  tentlMi<»rniaI  i(Mline  solution,  whereby  the  sodium  sulphite  is  oxi- 
dize<l  to  siNlium  suli)hate,  and  then  titrating  the  excrss  of  icnline 
solution  with  tentlMiornial  scNliuni  thiosulphate  solution;  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  iiMline  solutitm  consumed  corresj)onds  to 
0.(MX):i(M  Gm.  of  purt*  NaaSO,. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate.  NasS^Oi  +  SHoO.  This  siilt,  frequently 
but  wrongly  called  sodium  hyposulphite,  may  Ik*  obtained  in  various 
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ways,  such  as  boiling  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  with  sulphur 
(Xa2S03  +  S  =  Xa2Si03),  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  and  sulphide  (Xa2SQ3  +  NajS  +  I  =  XajS2Qi  -f  2Xa2S6  + 
3H3O),  etc.;  the  process  employed  on  a  large  scale,  however,  consists 
in  decomposition  of  calcium  thiosulphate  in  solution  by  means  of 
sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate,  insoluble  calcium  carbonate  or  sulphate 
being  precipitated,  while  sodium  thiosulphate  remains  in  solution 
and  is  recovered,  after  filtration,  by  crystallization;  the  reaction  may 
thus  be  indicated,  CaS208  +  Xa2C08  =  Xa2S208  +  CaCQj.  Calcium 
thiosulphate  is  obtained  either  from  the  residue  left  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  carbonate  by  the  Leblanc  process,  known  as  alkali-waste, 
or  from  the  gas  lime  left  in  the  puniScation  of  illuminating  gas  by 
dry  lime.  Both  of  these  residues  contain  calcium  sulphides  which, 
upon  exposure  to  the  air,  undergo  oxidation  and  are  t*onverted  into 
thiosulphate. 

Unfortunately  the  name  sodium  hj'posulphite,  which  was  formerly 
also  the  official  title  for  this  salt,  is  still  applied  almost  altogether 
commercially.  True  sodium  hyposulphite  has  the  formula  XaHSOj, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite 
with  metallic  zinc,  whereby  sodium  h^'posulphite  and  sulphite, 
together  with  zinc  sulphite,  are  formed;  thus,  SXaHSQj  +  Zn  = 
XaHS02  +  Xa2S03  +  ZnSOs  +  HjO;  this  salt  is  used  by  dyers  and 
calico-printers.  Hyposulphites  can  be  distinguished  from  thiosulphates 
by  heating  them,  when  the  former  break  up  into  thiosulphates  and 
water,  while  the  latter  yield  sulphates  and  sulphides. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  03.07  per  cent,  nor  more  than  67.48  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  thiosulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  the 
crvstallized  salt,  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  corresponds  to  0.015814 
Gm.  of  anhydrous,  or  0.024822  Gm.  of  crystallized  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. The  equation  Ij  +  2Xa2S203  =  2XaI  +  XajS406  shows 
that  1  molecule,  or  253.84  Gms.,  of  iodine  requires  2  molecules,  or 
316.28  Gms.,  of  anhydrous  sodium  thiosulphate  for  complete  absorption, 
and  henc*e  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution,  containing 
0.012692  Gm.  of  iinline  will  require  0.015814  Gm.  of  anhydrous  sodium 
thiosulphate  for  complete  decoloration. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  is  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine, 
but  its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  as  a  valuable  chemical  reagent  in 
volumetric  analysis. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Chloride,  Physiological.— This  solution,  also 
known  as  Physiological  Salt  Soluti(m  and  Normal  Salt  Solution, 
might  l)e  looked  upon  as  a  ().S5  per  cent,  solution,  since  the  Pharma- 
copoeia directs  that  S.5  Gms.  of  sodium  chloride  be  dissolved  in 
sufficient  freshly  distilled  water  to  make  1000  mils,  (or  Cc).  It 
should  be  made  only  with  sodium  chloride  conforming  to  the  official 
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requirements  and  never  with  commercial  table  salt.  In  order  that  the 
solution  may  be  sterile,  it  is  directed  to  be  boiled  for  1  hour  in  a  flask 
closed  loosely  with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  and  should  not  be  used  after  it 
has  been  made  48  hours. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Glycerophosphate. — Since  the  Pharmacopopia 
requires  this  solution  to  contain  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
sodium  glycerophosphate,  it  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  75  Gms. 
of  the  official  crystallized  sodium  glycerophosphate  (which  is  required 
to  contain  not  less  than  (kS  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt)  in  25  Gms. 
of  distilled  water,  if  necessary  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  adding 
sufficient  distilled  water  subsequently,  when  cold,  to  restore  the  weight 
to  100  Gms. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Hydroxide. — This  preparation  closely  resembles 
the  official  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  can  be  made  either 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  with  milk  of  lime  or  by 
dissolving  sodium  hydroxide  direct  in  distilled  water.  The  latter 
meth(Kl  is  usually  followed  by  pharmacists.  The  finished  product  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.05()  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.).  The  official  formula, 
which  directs  the  solution  of  5()  Gms.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  944  Gms. 
of  water,  assumes  that  sodium  hydroxide  of  90  j)er  c»ent.  XaOH 
content  is  available,  and  if  a  stronger  or  weaker  article  must  be  used, 
either  a  lesser  or  greater  quantity  shoukl  be  taken;  the  exact  quantity 
nect»ss4iry  may  l)e  asccTtainc*d  by  dividing  5040  by  the  exact  percentage 
of  NaOII  in  the  sjimple.  As  5()  (ims.  at  90  })er  cent,  is  equal  to  50.4 
(Jms.  at  KK)  jkt  cent.,  it  will  require  as  many  (ims.  of  x  jier  cent. 
strength  as  jr  |xt  cent,  is  contained  times  in  50.4  X  KK)  or  if  x  is 
represented  by  S4,  the  answer  will  1h»  found  by  dividing  S4  into  5040. 

Solution  of  scnlium  hvdroxide  should   contain  not  less  than  4.5 

ft 

per  cc»nt.  by  weight  of  absolute  NaOH,  wjual  to  about  22  grains  in  each 
fluidounce,  and,  for  reasons  already  stated  in  connection  with  solution 
of  iH)tassium  liydroxide,  nnist  l>e  preserved  in  green  glass  Iwttles  with 
tightly  fitting  stopiHTs  coatetl  with  paraffin.  The  strength  of  solution 
of  scHliuni  hydroxide  is  determine<l  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  the  assay  of  sohition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  by  titration  with 
normal  hv<lnMlil()ri(a('id,  after  treatment  with  l)ariuni  cliloride  solution. 

ft  ' 

Kach  mil.  (or  (\\)  of  the  normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.04001 
(im.  of  pure  scnlium  hydroxide. 

The  official  solution  of  so<lium  hy<lroxi<lc  of  the  (icrman  Pharma- 
co}Mria  (Licpior  Xatri  Caustici)  contains  15  {ht  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
French  Codex  2o  jkt  cvnt.  of  caustic  s(xla. 

Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda. — The  Pharmacopcria  directs  that 
this  solution  shall  Ih'  made  by  adding  a  hot  solution  of  monohydrated 
s(Nlium  carln^nate  to  a  uniform  aciueous  sus{M'nsioii  of  cliIorinate<i 
lime,  when4)y  the  calcium  stilts  (chiefly  calcium  hypochlorite)  are 
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decomposed  and  precipitated  as  calcium  carbonate,  while  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  salts  remain  in  solution.  When  cool  the  mixture  is 
passed  through  a  well  wetted  muslin  strainer  and  kept  in  tightly 
stoppered  bottles.  The  object  of  directing  a  hot  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  be  used  is  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  dense  precipitate 
of  calcium  carbonate,  from  which  the  liquid  can  be  readily  separated, 
otherwise  much  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  filtration  and  washing. 

The  preparation  is  more  familiarly  known  as  Labarraque's  Solution, 
and  owes  its  value  as  a  disinfectant  to  the  aoailable  chlorine  present. 
The  solution  should  be  preserved  in  dark  bottles  provided  with  rubber 
stoppers,  as  light  is  detrimental  to  its  stability,  and  cork  stoppers 
are  gradually  destroyed  by  the  liquid.  The  escape  of  carbon  dioxide 
upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  is  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  is  frequently  present, 
owing  to  the  variable  composition  of  the  chlorinated  lime  used  in 
the  manufacture. 

The  oflScial  solution  is  required  to  contain  not  less  than  2.5  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  available  chlorine,  which  is  determined  by  liberating  the 
chlorine  with  acetic  acid  and  allowing  the  same  to  act  upon  potassium 
iodide;  whenever  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  upon  potassium  iodide, 
it  displaces  iodine  in  atomic  proportions,  2K1  +  CU  =  2KC1  +  Ij; 
the  iodine  thus  set  free  can  be  determined  volumetrically  with  tenth- 
normal sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  and  from  the  quantity  of  this 
solution  used  the  amount  of  liberated  chlorine  can  be  readily  calculated. 
One  atom,  or  35.46  Gms.,  of  chlorine  being  equal  to  1  atom,  or  126.92 
Gms.,  of  iodine,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  corre- 
sponding to  0.012692  Gm.  of  iodine,  will  also  correspond  to  0.003546 
Gm.  of  chlorine. 

A  preparation  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  the  solution  of 
chlorinated  potassa  known  as  Javelle  water,  or  eau  de  Javelle;  it 
is  made  by  substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  carbonate 
for  the  sodium  carbonate  in  the  above  process.  A  formula  for  its 
preparations  is  given  in  the  Natianal  Formulary, 

Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate. — Like  Fowler's  Solution,  this  prepara- 
tion may  be  more  conveniently  considered  with  the  official  compounds 
of  arsenic. 

Among  the  salts  of  sodium  not  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeia 
are  two  which  are  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  pre- 
scriptions for  which  occasionally  reach  this  country. 

Sodium  Arsanilate.  CACNHz)  (AsO.OH.ONa)  +  4H2O.— This  salt 
is  made  by  condensing  aniline,  CeHBCXHj),  and  arsenic  acid,  AsO.(OH)3, 
when  arsanilic  acid,  C6H4(XH2)(AsO.(OH2),  is  formed  with  liberation 
of  water.  The  newly  formed  arsanilic  acid  is  neutralized  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  the  solution  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
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It  occurs  as  a  white,  crystalline,  odorless  powder,  soluble  in  6  parts 
of  water,  and  contains  from  24.1  per  cent,  to  24.6  per  cent,  of  araemc, 
to  which  the  chief  medicinal  value  of  the  salt  is  due.  The  Grerman 
Pharmacopoeia  applies  the  synonym  Atoxyl  to  this  salt. 

Sodium  Acetarsanilate,  also  known  as  Arsacetin.  CA(NH.- 
CH3CO)(AsO.OH.ONa)  +  4H2O.— It  is  obtained  from  sodium 
arsanilate  by  replacing  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amino  group  by  an 
acetyl  radical,  and  occurs  as  a  white,  CTystalline  powder,  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  cold,  or  8  parts  of  warm  water.  Like  sodium  arsanilate, 
this  salt  owes  its  medicinal  value  to  the  arsenic  present,  of  which  it 
t*ontains  from  21.2  to  21.7  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  LITHIUM. 

Three  lithium  salts  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  A 
peculiarity  of  all  lithium  salts,  by  which  they  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished from  other  alkali  salts,  is  their  complete  solubility  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  ether,  after  conversion  into  the 
chloride. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  lithiutn  compounds: 

Official  English  name.  Official  Latin  name. 

Lithium  Bromide,  ^}^\  Bromidum. 

Lithium  Carbonate,  Lithii  Carbonas. 

Lithium  Citrate,  Lithii  Citras. 

lifhinxn  Bromide.  LiBr. — For  the  preparation  of  this  salt  diluted 
hydrobromic  acid  may  be  neutralized  with  lithium  carbonate,  or  the 
latter  salt  may  be  agitated  in  a  flask  with  a  hot  solution  of  ferrous 
bromide.  The  first  method  is  probably  the  most  desirable.  Owing 
to  the  very  deliquescent  character  of  the  salt  it  is  not  readily  crystal- 
lized, and  is  preferably  obtained  in  granular  powder  form  by  evaporat- 
ing the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  waterbath. 

Lithium  bromide  contains  about  92  per  cent,  of  bromine,  a  larger 
proportion  than  any  other  salt.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  also  soluble  in  ether,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved  in  weU- 
stoppered  bottles.     . 

The  salt  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  lithium  chloride  (due 
to  chlorine  in  the  bromine),  and  the  Pharmacopcria  requires  not 
less  than  85  per  cent,  of  pure  lithium  bromide.  The  official  test  for 
the  limit  (about  1  per  cent.)  of  other  alkalies  depends  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  lithium  chloride  in  amyl  alcohol,  in  which  other  alkali 
chlorides  are  insoluble.  The  0.4  Gm.  of  lithium  bromide  directed 
in  the  test  is  capable  of  yielding,  if  absolutely  pure,  0.195  Gm.  of 
lithium  chloride  upon  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine 
test-solution,  as  indicated  by  the  equation  LiBr  +  HCl  =  LiCl  + 
HBr,  which  shows  that  1  molecule,  or  80.86  Gms.,  of  lithium  bromide 
will  yield  1  molecule,  or  42.40  Gms.,  of  lithium  chloride,  for  42.40  X  0.4 
and  divided  by  8G.8()  =  0.195  +;  hence  the  limit  of  permissible  residue 
insoluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  which  has  been  fixed  at  0.002  Gm.  in  the 
official  test  iiniounts  practically  to  1  per  cent,  calculated  as  alkali 
chloride. 

The  purity  {XTcentage  of  lithium  bromide  may  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  for  potassium  bromide,  by  titration  with 
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tenth-normal   silver  nitrate  solution,  each  mil.   (or  Cc.)   of  which 
corresponds  to  ().(K)8()8G  (im.  of  pure  LiBr. 

lifhimn  Carbonate.  Li2C03. — The  carbonate,  the  parent  salt  of 
the  other  lithium  compounds,  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  lepiclolite, 
a  mixture  of  silicates  and  fluorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  aluminum, 
and  lithium.  By  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid  impure  lithium  sulphate 
is  obtained,  which  is  freed  from  the  other  salts  by  ci^'stallization, 
treatment  with  milk  of  lime,  etc.  The  final  solution  of  alkali  hydroxides 
is  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate,  whereby  the  lithium  carbonate 
is  precipitated;  or  the  mixed  alkali  hydroxides  may  be  converted  into 
chlorides,  and  the  solution  then  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate. 
For  the  purpose  of  purification  lithiiun  carbonate  may  be  suspended 
in  water  and  treated  with  carbon  dioxide,  when  an  acid  carbonate, 
LillCOs,  will  be  formed  and  enter  into  solution,  upon  heating  which 
pure  lithium  carbonate  will  be  precipitated. 

Lithium  carbonate  is  the  least  soluble  of  all  alkali  carbonates, 
and  is,  mort»ovcr,  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  soluble  in  boiling 
water  a^  in  cold  water.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  light,  odorless 
IK)wder. 

The  Pharmacopa»ia  demands  that  the  salt,  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  at  mf  C.  (212**  K.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent, 
of  pure  Li2C03,  and  that  when  dissolved  in  40  times  its  weight  of 
diluted  acetic  acid  not  more  than  0.15  per  cent,  of  insoluble  residue 
shall  remain.  The  purity  percentage  of  lithium  carbonate  is  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed!  quantity  of  the  salt  pre- 
viously (Iried  at  KM)**  C.  (212°  ¥,)  in  an  excess  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of  normal  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  acid  consumed 
corresponding  to  0.0Ii()l>4  Gm.  of  pure  I^COs. 

lithium  Citrate.    lisCeHgO?  +  4H2O  or  C3H40H(COOLi),  +  4HsO. 

— ^This  salt  can  be  prepared  by  adding  lithium  carbonate  to  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  until  the  latter  is  neutralizt^l,  then  concentrating  the 
solution  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  As  shown  by  the  equation 
2(Il3C6n.()7  +  IW)  +  'MAnCO,  +  MU)  =  2(Li3(  ellrA  +  4H,0)  + 
HCOo,  2  molecules,  or  420.1()  (ims.,  of  citric  acid  rt^iuire  li  molecules,  or  , 
221. (>4  (inis.,  of  lithium  carbonate,  the  yield  of  crystallized  lithium 
citrate  being  about  r)<).'^.S9  (ims.  If  the  solution  be  cvajwrated  to 
dryness  aii<l  the  residue  heat(»<l  to  140° ('.  (2S4°  F.)  an  anhydrous  salt 
will  be  ol)taiiic<l  which  was  recognizinl  in  tlu*  Pharmucopd'ia  of  1890. 
The  lMiiirina<()p<iia  directs  the  permissible  limit  of  other  alkalies 
to  be  dctenniiu'd  by  carbonizing  0.4  (Im.  of  crystallized  lithium 
citrate,  luxating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  chloride.  an<l  treating  the  latter  with  amyl  alcohol. 
Each  nioltTulc  of  the  crystallize<l  citrati*  is  capable,  if  absolutely 
pure,  of  yielding  li  molecules  of  lithimn  chloride,  or  2S1.92  (Ims.  will 
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yield  127.2  Gms.  of  chloride,  and  hence  the  0.4  Gm.  of  crystallized 
citrate  ordered  in  the  official  test,  if  pure,  can  yield  0.1804  +  Gm.  of 
lithium  chloride,  of  which  amount  not  more  than  0.004  Gm.  is  per- 
mitted to  be  insoluble  in  amyl  alcohol  and  must  be  looked  upon  as 
alkali  chlorides. 

Not  less  than  98.5  per  cent,  purity  is  demanded  for  lithium  citrate 
in  crystallized  form,  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  directed  for 
potassium  citrate,  by  thoroughly  carbonizing  a  definite  weight  of 
the  salt,  boiling  the  residue  with  an  excess  of  half-normal  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of  half -normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution;  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  half-normal  acid  con- 
sumed by  the  carbonate  obtained  corresponds  to  0.4699  Gm.  of  pure 
crystallized  lithium  citrate. 

lifhium  Salicylate.  UCMJQ%  or  C6H4(OH)COOLi.— This  salt  is 
no  longer  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  may  be  prescribed 
occasionally.  The  equation  Li,CO,  +  2(C«H4(OH)COOH)  =  2C«H4 
(OH)COOLi  +  CO,  +  HjO  indicates  that  1  molecule,  or  73.88  Gms., 
of  lithium  carbonate  reacting  with  2  molecules,  or  276.096  Gms.,  of 
salicylic  acid  will  produce  2  molecules,  or  287.96  Gms.,  of  lithium 
salicylate,  and  hence  100  Gms.  or  grains  of  the  salt  can  be  conveniently 
made  by  suspending  a  mixture  of  96  Gms.  or  grains  of  salicylic  acid 
and  26  Gms.  or  grains  of  lithium  carbonate  in  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
distilled  water  and  heating  the  mixture  until  effervescence  ceases  and 
perfect  solution  results;  the  solution  may  then  be  filtered  and  evap- 
orated to  dryness. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.- 
THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  AMMONIUM. 

Although,  thus  far,  all  efforts  to  isolate  the  basylous  radical  of 
ammonium  salts  have  failed,  the  existence  of  the  hypothetical  body 
NH4  must  be  assumed,  as,  without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explam 
the  formation  and  composition  of  a  large  and  important  class  of 
compounds  in  accordance  with  accepted  modern  views  regarding 
the  replacement  ^f  hydrogen  in  acids.  The  decomposition  of  sodium 
amalgam  by  means  of  ammonium  chloride,  resulting  in  tlie  production 
of  sodium  chloride  and  a  new*  spongy  amalgam  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  points  strongly  to  the  metallic  character  of  the  radical  called 
ammonium.  The  indirect  source  of  all  ammonium  salts  is  the  gaseous 
body  ammonia,  NII3,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  ammonium 
hydroxide  minus  water,  NH4()I1  — II2O  =  NII3;  a  characteristic 
feature  of  these  salts  is  their  complete  volatilization  upon  application 
of  heat. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  7  salts  of  ammonium,  4  preparations 
of  the  salts,  and  2  solutions  of  the  hydroxide,  as  follows: 


Official  Elnjcliflh  name. 

Ammonium  Benzoate, 
Ammonium  Bromide, 
Ammonium  (.^arlx)nate, 
Ammonium  Chloride, 
Ammonium  Uxlide, 
Amnumium  Salicylate, 
Ammonium  Valerate, 
Ammonia  Water, 
Stronger  Anunonia  Water, 
Liniment  of  Ammonia, 
Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate, 
Anmiatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 
Troches  of  Ammonium  Chloride, 


Official  Latin  name. 

Ammonii  Henzoas. 
Ammonii  Hnmitdum. 
Ammonii  Carlxjnas. 
Anunonii  Chloridum. 
Ammonii  Icxlidum. 
Anmionii  Salicylas. 
Ammonii  Valeras. 
Aqua  Ammoniac. 
Aqua  Anunonia;  Fortior. 
Liniment um  Anunoniae. 
Li(}uor  Ammonii  Acetatis. 
Spirit  us  Ammonia*  Aromaticus. 
TrocliLsci  Ammonii  Chloridi. 


Ammonium   Benzoate.       NH4C7H&O2    or    CgH;,C00NH4.— When 

benzoic  acid  is  a<ldcd  to  diluted  ammonia  water,  the  acid  is  neutralized 
and  ammonium  henzoate  is  fornuHl,  which,  remaining  in  solution, 
may  \ye  ohtuiniHl  in  colorless  crystals,  if  the  liquid  be  concentrated 
bv  ai<I  of  a  nHNlcnite  heat  an<l  set  aside.  As  ammonium  salts  are 
rt*jwlily  d(»<'om|)os<Hl  by  heat,  the  liquid  should  be  kept  alkaline  by 
the  occasional  addition  of  ammonia  water  during  evaporation.  As 
shown  by  the  eciuation  (VJUCCKHI  +  NII3  =  ('«ll5('(K)Nn4,  122.048 
parts  of  IxMizoic-  acid,  when  neutralizc^l  by  ammonia  will  yield  139.(18 
parts  of  ammonium  l>enzoate,  and  hence  to  prepare  1(X)  Gms.  or  grains 
(004; 
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of  the  salt  will  require  87.76  Gms.  or  grains  of  l)enzoic  acid  and  123 
Gms.  or  grains  of  official  ammonia  water  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  gas. 

The  Pharmacopa»ia  requires  that  ammonium  benzoate,  when  dried 
for  24  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not  less 
than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  NH4C7H6()2,  which  is  determined  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  the  previously  dried  salt  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  extracting  the  liberated  benzoic  acid  with  chloroform,  con- 
centrating the  latter  solution,  adding  some  previously  neutralized 
diluted  alcohol  and  titrating  this  solution  with  tenth-normal  barium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  barium  hydroxide  solution  required  for 
neutralization  corresponds  to  0.013908  Gm.  of  NH4CMl5()2. 

Ammonitixn  Bromide.  NHJ3r. — Decidedly  the  best  method  of 
preparing  this  salt  is  by  doul)le  decomposition  between  boiling  hot 
concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  potassium  bromide, 
when,  upon  cooling,  the  newly  formed  potassium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated, while  ammonium  bromide  remains  in  solution.  To  facilitate 
removal  of  the  potassium  sulphate,  alcohol  is  usually  added  to  the 
cooled  liquid.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  in  granular  form  by  decanting 
the  solution,  concentrating  it,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  with  constant 
stirring. 

Ammonium  bromide  may  also  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  neutralizing 
somewhat  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate  or 
strong  ammonia  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution  as  directed  above. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  that  ammonium  bromide,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  100°  (\,  shall  contain  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent, 
of  pure  NH4Br,  which  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  previously  dried  salt  an  excess  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  and  determining  the  exct*ss  by  subsequent 
titration  with  tenth-normal  i)otassium  sulphocyanate  solution.  Each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  is  capable  of 
precipitating  ().00979()  (Jm.  of'NIl4Br.  The  results  of  the  assay  will 
be  accurate  only  in  the  absence  of  ammonium  chloride,  small  quantities 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  present. 

Ammoniiim  Carbonate.  NH4HCO3NH4NH2CO2.— As  shown  by 
the  chemical  formula,  the  official  salt  is  not  the  normal  carbonate, 
which  woul<l  have  the  composition  (NH4)2C03,  but  is  a  mixture  of 
acid  anunoniuin  carl)()nate  and  ammonium  carbamate.  It  is  obtained 
on  an  extensive  scale  by  heating  ammonium  chloride  with  an  excess 
of  chalk  and  condensing  the  resulting  vapors  in  leaden  chambers; 
it  is  afterward  rcsul)linicd.  The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by 
the  splitting  oil*  of  annnonia  and  water;  hence  the  composition  of 
the  sublimate,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia :  4NH4CI  +  2CaC0j 
=  NH4HC03Xn4Xn2(  O2  +  2(  aCls  +  NH3  +  II2O. 
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Commercial  ammonium  carbonate  is  usually  accompanied  by 
emp\Teuma,  to  which  its  peculiar  tarry  odor  is  due,  and  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes  only  the  purified  article  should  be  employed. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  salt  on  exposure  to  air,  from 
loss  of  both  anmionia  and  carbon  dioxide,  it  should  be  preserved  in 
tightly  closed  bottles,  the  best  container  being  a  narrow-mouthed 
fruit  jar  provided  with  a  rubber  ring  and  metal  clasp  for  hermetically 
sealing  the  glass  top.  Only  firm  translucent  pieces  of  ammonium 
carbonate  should  be  used,  as  the  opaque  friable  condition  is  indicative 
of  chemical  change  causing  conversion  of  the  salt  into  acid  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate. 

When  the  official  ammonium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  water  it 
is  converted  into  the  so-called  sesquicarbonate,  a  mixture  of  acid 
and  normal  carbonate;  thus,  NH4HCOJ^Il4NH2r02  +  HiQ  = 
NH4HC03(NH4)2CO,.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  ofRcial 
salt  shall  yield  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  nor  more  than  32  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  gas.  To  determine  the  purity,  2  Cms.  of  the  salt  are  dis- 
solved in  a  mixture  of  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  each  of  distilled  water  and 
normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  means 
of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator.  Kach  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  acid  corresponds  to  0.017034 
(im.  of  ammonia  gas. 

Ammonium  Chloride.  NH4CL — Crude  ammonium  chloride  is 
obtained  by  neutralizing  the  ammoniacal  gas  liquors,  condensed  in 
the  preparation  and  purification  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  and  subliming 
the  salt  in  iron  vessels.  This  product,  being  usually  contaminated 
with  iron,  is,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  purified  by  adding  anmionia 
water  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  salt,  filtering  to  remove  the  precipitated 
ferric  hydroxide,  and  evai)orating  the  filtrate  with  ccmstant  stirring, 
so  as  to  form  a  granular  powder. 

The  Pharniac()|KJ'ia  requires  that  the  salt,  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  at  100  C.  (212  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  NH4CI,  which  is  determined  by  titrating  a  solution  of  the  previously 
driwl  salt  with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  as  described  under 
Ammonium  Bromide.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  silver 
sohition  corresponds  to  0.(K)5.350  Gm.  of  NII4CI. 

Ammonium  Iodide.  NH4L — This  salt  is  most  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  double  divomiK)sition  betwei*n  potassium  iodide  and 
ammonium  sulphate  dissolvc^l  in  a  small  (quantity  of  boiling  water; 
when  tlu»  mixture  luis  (MH)le<l,  alcohol  is  iuldinl  to  insure  a  more  perfect 
separation  of  the  newly  formed  iK)tassium  sulphate,  an<l  the  solution 
of  ammonium  icMlide  is  filtere<l  and  evaporatwl  to  dryness,  ctmstantly 
stirring.  The  reaction  is  as  follows:  2KI  +  (,NIl4)2S04  =  2NH4I 
+  K2SO4. 
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Ammonium  iodide  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  dark 
bottles,  as  it  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  readily  decomposed  when 
exposed  to  air  and  light.  The  salt  should  never  be  dispensed  after  it 
has  become  deeply  colored,  but  may  be  restored  to  its  original  condition 
by  dissolving  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  adding  solution  of  anmionium 
sulphide  until  the  color  is  discharged,  then  filtering  to  remove  the 
precipitated  sulphur,  and  evaporating  on  a  waterbath  to  dryness. 
The  ammonium  sulphide  added  undergoes  decomposition,  uniting 
with  the  free  iodine  to  form  ammonium  iodide,  while  sulphur  is  pre- 
cipitated at  the  same  time;  thus,  (NH4)2S  +  I2  =  2NHJ  +  S. 

The  Pharmacopneia  requires  that  anmionium  iodide,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  shall  contain  not  less  than 

99  per  cent,  of  pure  NH4I,  which  may  be  determined  volumetrically 
with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  as  directed  under  Anmionium 
Bromide.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution 
corresponds  to  0.014496  Gm.  of  NHJ. 

Ammonium    Salicylate.    NH4C7H6O3   or  C6H4   (0H)C00NH4.— 

This  salt  is  conveniently  prepared  by  neutralizing  anunonia  water 
bv  means  of  salicvlic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dr>Tiess. 
The  equation  (\H40H(^OOH  +  NH,  =  C«H40HCOONH4  shows  that 
138.05  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  when  neutralized  with  anmionia  water, 
will  yield  155.08  parts  of  anmionium  salicylate,  and  hence  to  prepare 

100  Gms.  or  grains  of  the  salt  will  require  89  Gms.  or  grains  of  salicylic 
acid  and  1 10  Gms.  or  grains  of  official  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  ammonium  salicylate,  when 
dried  for  24  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not 
less  than  98  per  cent,  of  NH4C7H508,  which  is  determined  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  the  previously  dried  salt  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  extracting  the  liberated  salicylic  acid  with  chloroform,  con- 
centrating the  latter  solution,  adding  some  previously  neutralized 
diluted  alcohol  and  titrating  this  solution  with  tenth-normal  barium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  barium  hydroxide  solution  required  for 
neutralization  corresponds  to  0.015508  Gm.  of  NH4C7H5QS. 

Ammonimn  Valerate.      NH4C0H9O2  or   (CH3)2CHCH2COONH4.— 

This  salt,  also  known  as  ammonium  valerianate,  is  prepared  by 
neutralizing  pure  valeric  acid  with  ammonia,  conducting  the  gas 
directly  into  the  acid,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  water,  which 
insures  more  j>erfe(t  crystals. 

When  perfectly  neutral,  ammonium  valerate  has  little  disagreeable 
odor,  but  as  the  salt  is  prone  to  decomposition,  it  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  characteristic  odor  of  valeric  acid.  The  acid  reaction 
sometimes  observed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  due  to  decom- 
position, which  is  indicated  also  by  the  pronounced  odor  of  the  free 
acid  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution:  valeric  acid  being  mono- 
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basic,  there  can  be  no  acid  salt  of  the  same;  hence  any  free  acid  present 
is  due  to  loss  of  ammonia  in  the  normal  salt. 

The  Pharmacopa»ia  directs  that  the  absence  of  ammonium  acetate, 
which  may  possibly  be  present  as  an  impurity,  be  determined  by  adding 
a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  salt 
and  removing  the  precipitated  ferric  valerate  by  filtration;  the 
filtrate  must  not  be  of  a  deep  red  color. 

The  salt  is  rarely  prescribed  exc»ept  in  the  form  of  the  elixir  of 
ammonium  valerate;  in  the  preparation  of  this  elixir  it  is  customary 
to  dissolve  the  salt  in  aromatic  elixir,  neutralizing  any  free  acid  present 
bv  means  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Anunonium  valerate  must  be  carefully  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered 
vials. 

Ammonia  Liniment. — This  popular  preparation,  better  known  as 
Hartshorn  Liniment,  is  a  soft  ammonium  soap  (ammonium  oleate) 
holding  sesame  oil  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  jx?rmanent  emulsion. 
Sesame  oil  has  been  found  to  yield  a  much  more  satisfactory  product 
than  either  cottonseed  oil  or  olive  oil. 

Ammonia  Water. — Under  this  name  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
an  aquwnis  solution  of  ammonia  containing  10  i)er  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  gas.  It  is  i)repared,  on  a  large  scale,  by  liberating  anmionia 
from  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  by  the  aid  of  lime  and  heat, 
and  conducting  the  gas  into  a  series  of  rec*eivers  c*ontaining  cold 
water,  where  it  is  rapidly  absorbed;  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists 
of  either  calcium  chloride  or  sulphate,  as  the  case  may  be;  thus, 
2NH4(1  or  (NH4)2S()4  +  (  a(0H)2  =  L^NIU  +  {(y\  or  raS04)  + 
2H2().  Ammonia  water  is  also  made  by  mixing  the  ammoniacal 
liquors  of  gas  works  with  milk  of  lime,  heating,  and  c*onducting  the 
gas  into  water;  when  made  by  this  pnK'ess  the  solution  generally  is 
less  pure,  being  accompanied  by  empyreuma. 

Amnioniii  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which  at  if  (\  (32**  F.)  is 
capable  of  taking  up  10r>0  volumt^  of  the  gas,  and  even  at  15**  C. 
(59°  F.)  retains  727  volumes  in  solution.  The  official  ammonia  water 
contains  alK)Ut  125  volumes  of  gas — that  is,  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  holds  125 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  gas  in  solution. 

Different  grad(»s  of  strength  of  ammonia  water  arc  found  in  com- 
merci*,  of  which  that  designated  iis  1()°  corresiM)nds  to  the  official 
10  |HT  cent,  solution;  but  it  must  \ye  Iwrne  in  mind  that  ammonia 
water  is  prone  to  deteriorate,  by  loss  of  ammonia  gas,  when  kept  in 
l(K>sely  stop|XT(»d  vessels,  such  as  carboys,  es|)ecially  if  stored  in  a 
warm  placr.  Ammonia  water  should  be  preservcHl  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  although  sound  corks  may  Ik*  uswl  if  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  liqui<l,  by  covering  with  preparwl  bladder,  as 
small  particUvs  of  cork  allows!  to  fall  into  the  liquid  soon  impart 
a  yellowish  color  to  the  same. 
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Ammonia  water  is  frequently  called  spirit  of  hartshorn  by  the 
public;  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  recognized  as  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  as  solution  of  caustic 
ammonia. 

The  strength  of  ammonia  water  is  determined  volumetrically  with 
normal  acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  is  capable  of  neutralizing 
0.01703  Gm.  of  ammonia  gas.  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  about 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water,  accurately  weighed  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  be  diluted  with  50  mils,  (or  (^c.)  of  distilled  water 
and  then  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl 
orange  as  indicator.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  acid 
required,  when  multiplied  by  1.703  (0.01703  X  100)  and  divided  by 
the  weight  of  ammonia  water  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  gas  present  in  the  sample,  which  should  be 
not  less  than  9.5  nor  more  than  10.5  per  c*ent. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water. — This  preparation  differs  from  the 
preceding  only  in  strength,  containing  28  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
anmionia  gas,  and  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the 
gas  must  be  conducted  into  the  cold  water  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  so  that  a  greater  amount  may  be  absorbed. 

Stronger  ammonia  water  is  not  used  in  medicine,  but  has  been 
found  a  very  convenient  source  of  supply  for  small  quantities  of 
pure  ammonia  gas,  by  simply  heating  in  a  flask  provided  with  a 
deliver^'  tube,  and  I'or  this  purpose  has  been  officially  recognized. 
It  can  also  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  weaker  solutions 
of  ammonia,  which  can  be  prepared  of  any  desired  strength  by 
diluting  the  stronger  ammonia  water  with  plain  water  in  proper 
proportions  by  weight,  as  explained  on  page  8().  On  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  all  solutions  of  anmionia  part  with  the  gas 
upon  elevation  of  temperature,  care  should  be  exercised  in  opening 
bottles  containing  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  as  serious  accidents 
have  been  known  to  occur  from  the  sudden  expulsion  of  liquid 
upon  loosening  the  stopper,  due  to  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
vessel. 

The  commercial  grade  known  as  2()°  ammonia  water  corresponds 
to  the  official  stronger  solution.  It  should  be  purchased  only  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles  and  preserved  in  a  cool  place.  The  official 
strong  solution  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  liquor  ammonia?  fortis, 
contains  32.5  per  cent,  of  ammonia  gas  (by  weight). 

The  strength  of  the  preparation  is  determined  volumetrically, 
like  that  of  the  weaker  ammonia  water,  with  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
except  that  the  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  only  about  2  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  stronger  ammonia  water,  accurately  weighed,  be  used  for  the 
assay.  The  official  requirement  is  that  stronger  ammonia  water  shall 
contain  not  less  than  27  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  29  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  gas. 
39 
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Aromatic  Spirit  of  AmmoTiia, — A  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of  nonnal 
ammonium  carbonate,  pleasantly  flavored  with  essential  oib.  It  con- 
tains 70  per  cent,  by  volume  of  official  alcohol,  1  per  cent,  of  oil  of  lemon, 
and  0.1  per  cent,  each  of  oils  of  lavender  and  nutmeg.  When  official 
ammonium  carbonate  is  treated  with  alcohol  a  portion  of  the  salt 
enters  into  solution,  the  carbamate  being  converted  into  carbamate, 
while  the  acid  carlwnate  remains  undissolved;  therefore  the  Phanna- 
(rop(ria  directs  in  the  formula  for  this  preparation  that  ammonia 
water  shall  be  added  to  the  ammonium  carbonate  before  the  admixture 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  essential  oils.  This  causes  a  change  of  the 
official  salt  into  normal  carlK)natc,  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol; 
the  change  effected  may  be  reatlily  explained  as  follows:  NH4HCOJ- 
NI  14X112(^02  +  NH3  +  IW)  =  2(NH4),CO,.  In  order  to  insure  the 
c*omplete  conversion  of  the  ammonium  salt,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  allow  the  mixture  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  and 
ammonia  water  to  stand  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  and  then  to 
add  to  it  the  alcoholic  solution  of  oils,  otherwise  a  saline  precipitate 
may  form. 

Since  157.12  parts  of  official  ammonium  carbonate  will  jdeld  192.17 
parts  of  the  normal  carbonate,  the  finished  solution,  if  properly  made, 
will  contain  41.r>8+  Gms.  of  the  latter  salt  in  a  liter,  or  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  will  contain  0.0415+  Gm. 

Solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate. — ^This  preparation,  also  known 
as  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  is  an  a(]ucous  solution  of  ammonium  acetate, 
containing  also  small  amounts  of  acetic  and  carbonic  ac*ids.  It  should 
always  \ye  prepare<l  fresh  when  wanted,  as  when  kept  on  hand  for 
some  time  it  gradually  losi^  carbon  dioxide  and  absorbs  ammonia 
from  the  air,  finally  ac(|uiring  an  alkaline  taste.  Prepared  according 
to  the  oflicial  formula,  by  dissolving  5  Gms.  of  annnonium  carbonate 
(in  firm  picct^s)  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  diluted  act»tic  acid,  the  finished 
product  will  contain  0.0735+  Gm.  of  ammonium  acetate  in  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  (about  33  grains  in  each  fhiidounce),  together  with  a 
trifling  amount  of  acetic  acid;  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  carbon 
dioxL<lc  remaining  in  solution,  tlie  pleasant,  refreshing  taste  of  the 
pr(*paration  is  due.  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  dilutwl  acetic  acid  c*ontain 
O.CMcS  (ims.  of  al)solute  ac*etic  acid,  of  which,  according  to  the  equation 
NIWK'OaNH^NIM  (>,  +  3H(yiA  =  3Nll4(yi302  +  IW)  +  2C0,, 
5.731  +  Gins,  are  r(K]uirtHi  to  saturate  5  Gms.  of  anmionium  carl)onate. 

Tlic<)fii<*ial  nietli<Ml  of  determining  the  strength  of  solution  of  anmio- 
nium acvtate  de]HMids  u{K)n  the  lil)eration  of  ammcmia  gas  by  the 
a<l<lition  (»f  |M>tassium  hy<Iroxide  solution  and  passing  the  same  by 
distillation  into  a  measured  ({uantity  of  normal  sulphuric  acid;  the 
excess  of  a<'i<l  is  then  titrattnl  with  normal  alkali  solution,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator.  Kach  mil.  (or(\'.)  of  the  normal  acid 
neutralizecl   l)v   the  anmionia  gas  correspcmds  to  0.07707   Gm.  of 
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The  compounds  of  these  two  metals  used  in  pharmacy  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  10  compounds  of  calcium  and  5  prep- 
arations of  the  same,  but  only  3  compounds  of  strontium.  The 
following  list  embraces  all  that  are  officially  recognized: 


Official  English  name. 

Calcium  Bromidej 

Precipitated  Calcium  Carbonate, 

Prepared  Chalk, 

Calcium  Chloride, 

Calcium  Glycerophosphate, 

Calcium  Hypophosphite, 

Calcium  Lactate, 

Crude  Calcium  Sulphide, 

Lime, 

Chlorinated  Lime, 

Lime  Liniment, 

Solution  of  Lime, 

Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophoephate, 

Chalk  Mixture, 

Compound  Chalk  Powder, 

Strontium  Bromide, 
Strontium  Iodide, 
Strontium  Salicylate, 


Official  Latin  name. 

Calcii  Bromidum. 

Calcii  Carbonas  Prsecipitatus. 

Creta  Prseparata. 

Calcii  Chloridum. 

Calcii  Glycerophosphas. 

Calcii  Hypophosphjs. 

Calcii  Lactas. 

Calcii  Sulphidum  Crudum. 

Cabc. 

Calx  Chlorinata. 

Linimentum  CalcLs. 

Liquor  Calcis. 

Syrupus  Calcii  Lactophosphatis. 

Mistura  Cretae. 

Pulvis  Crctaj  Compositus. 

Strontii  Bromidum. 
Strontii  lodidum. 
Strontii  Salicylas. 
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Caldam  Bromide.  CaBr2. — The  simplest  method  for  the  preparation 
of  this  salt  is  solution  of  calcium  carbonate  in  hydrobromic  acid,  an 
excess  of  the  former  being  added,  the  mixture  filtered  when  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  and  the  solution  evaporateil  to  dryness;  a  white 
granular  powder  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  very  deliquescent,  and  must 
be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 

The  Pharmacopa'ia  defines  the  salt  as  a  hydrated  form  of  calcium 
bromide  containing  not  less  than  84  per  cent,  of  pure  CaBrj,  and 
limits  the  possible  presence  of  magnesium  and  alkalies  to  about 
four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  by  precipitating  10  mils,  (or  O.)  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  salt  with  ammonium  oxalate  test-solution;  all 
calcium  present  will  be  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate  and  the  filtrate 
on  evaporation  and  ignition  must  not  leave  more  than  0.(X)4  Gm.  of 
residue.  It  also  directs  that  the  purity  percentage  of  the  salt  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  potassium  bromide; 

(611) 
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each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  consumed 
corresix)n(ls  to  0.009995  Gm,  of  pure  CaBrj.  In  all  quantitative 
determinations  of  calcium  bromide,  the  salt  should  be  carefully  weighed 
in  a  stoppered  weighing  bottle,  on  account  of  its  quick  absorption 
of  moisture  when  exposed  to  air. 

Precipitated  Caldnxn  Carbonate.  CaCOa. — ^This  salt,  popularly 
known  as  precipitated  chalk,  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
between  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate;  solutions  of  the  two 
salts  are  mixed  and  heated,  when  calcium  carl)onate  is  thrown  down 
as  a  dense  precipitate,  while  sodium  chloride  remains  in  solution. 
The  decomposition  may  be  illustrated  as  foUows:  CaClj  +  Na^Oa  = 
CaCOa  +  2NaCl;  to  remove  the  sodium  chloride,  the  mixture  is 
poured  on  a  strainer  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water 
until  the  washings  no  longer  indicate  the  presence  of  chlorine.  It  is 
then  dried  at  lOO*'  C.  (212°  F.). 

If  calcium  carbonate  l>e  precipitated  in  the  cold,  it  is  flocculent 
and  voluminous,  in  which  condition  it  is  difficult  to  wash  it  entirely 
free  from  the  scnlium  chloride;  hence  the  use  of  heat  is  advantageous. 
The  precipitate  consists  of  a  micro-crystalline  powder,  entirely  free, 
however,  from  grittiness. 

The  Pharmacopd^ia  limits  the  presen(*e  of  matter  insoluble  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
the  presence  of  soluble  impurities  to  ^  |ht  cent.  It  also  requires  that 
the  salt,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  2(K)°  (\  (392*^  F.),  shall 
contain  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  ('aCOs,  to  be  determined  by 
precipitating  the  calcium,  after  conversion  into  chloride,  with  tenth- 
normal oxalic  acid  solution,  in  the  presencli*  of  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
at  a  tem|XTature  of  00°  to  70°  (\  (140°  to  158°  F.),  and  ascertaining 
the  excess  of  acid  by  titration  of  the  filtrate  with  tenth-normal 
I)<)tassiuni  i)ernianganate  solution;  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth- 
normal oxalic  acid  solution  consumed  by  the  original  solution  corre- 
sponds to  0.00r)(K)35  Gm.  of  pure  CaCO^. 

It  is  not  adapted  for  internal  use,  but  is  employt*d  in  the  preparation 
of  other  calcium  compounds. 

Prepared  Chalk.  CaCO^. — ^The  compound  officially  recognized 
undtT  the  nanu*  prepared  chalk  is  native  soft  calcium  carbonate, 
fn»ed  by  elutriation  from  most  impurities.  Chalk  occurs  abundantly, 
as  a  soft  earthy  mineral,  on  the  English  coast,  which,  by  repeated 
trciitinent  with  water,  may  gradually  be  fr(»ed  from  impurities  and 
coarser  partich's.  The  proc^ess  of  elutriation  has  been  fully  explained 
on  page  122.  After  collecting  the  susfK^ndcd  fine  iM>w<ler.  the  latter, 
while  still  moist,  is  forme<l  into  small  lunlular  masses  by  means  of  a 
funnel  and  then  dried. 

Tin*  rharmacop<ria  requires  that  when  dricul  to  constant  weight 
at  200°  (\  (1^92°  F.),  prepared  chalk  shall  contain  not  less  than  97 
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per  cent,  of  pure  CaCOj,  which  may  be  determined  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  precipitated  calcimn  carbonate. 

Chemically,  prepared  chalk  does  not  diflPer  from  the  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate,  but,  on  account  of  its  greater  softness  and  adhesive- 
ness, it  is  better  adapted  for  internal  administration,  and  is  the  kind 
of  chalk  used  in  the  official  chalk  mixture.  Although  it  is  never  so 
white,  and  is  probably  less  pure  than  the  preceding  article,  the  latter 
should  never  be  used  in  its  place. 

Caldnxn  Chloride.  CaCls. — ^This  compound  is  extensively  obtained 
in  a  crude  state  as  a  by-product  in  different  chemical  processes.  It 
may  be  obtained  pure  either  by  dissolving  pure  calcium  carbonate  in 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  dissolving  ordinary  chalk  or  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  freeing  the  solution  from  iron  and  other 
impurities  by  treatment  with  chlorine  and  subsequently  milk  of  lime; 
the  mixture  is  warmed  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  finally  exactly 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  t«  dryness  and  fused. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  be  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  a  salt  of  the  composition  CaCU  +  GHjO,  containing 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  water,  will  be  obtained;  but  if  the~  solution 
be  evaporate<i  until  a  granular  powder  results,  a  very  deliquescent 
white  salt  of  the  composition  CaCU  +  2HjO,  containing  about  25 
per  cent,  of  water,  is  produced.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only 
a  hydrated  form  of  calcium  chloride  containing  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  pure  Cari2.  To  obtain  the  anhydrous  salt,  fusion  at  a  tem- 
perature above  200°  C  (392°  F.)  is  necessary.  Calcium  chloride  is 
very  deliquescent  and  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  makes  the  same  requirements  for  the  possible 
presence  of  magnesium  and  alkalies  in  this  salt,  as  in  the  case  of  calcium 
bromide  and  directs  the  purity  percentage  to  be  determined  by 
titration  with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  which  corresponds  to  0.00555  Gm.  of  pure  calcium  chloride. 

Caldmn  Glycerophosphate.    CaCsHTOoP  or  C3H6(OH)2P04Ca.— 

The  official  salt  is  the  normal  calcium  salt  of  glycerophosphoric  acid, 
obtained  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  or 
calcium  carbonate,  filtering  out  any  calcium  phosphate  formed, 
concentrating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  and  then  precipitating 
the  salt  by  addition  of  alcohol;  for  the  purpose  of  purification  the 
precipitated  salt  is  further  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  dried. 

The  Pharmacopci^ia  limits  the  possible  presence  of  alcohol-soluble 
impurities  to  1  per  cent,  and  requires  that  the  salt,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  130°  C.  (206°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  98 
per  cent,  of  pure  CaCyiiO^P,  to  be  determined  by  igniting  the  salt, 
previously  dried  at  130°  C.  (206°  F.),  in  a  crucible  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight;  the  residue  consisting  of  calcium  pyrophosphate  should 
weigh  not  less  than  59.2  per  cent,  of  the  dried  salt  taken.    Two  mole- 
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cules,  or  420.33  Gms.,  of  absolutely  pure  calcium  glycerophosphate 
are  capable  of  yielding  1  molecule,  or  254.22  (ims.  of  calcium  pyro- 
phosphate, or  ()().48  per  cent.  The  determination  of  calcium  content 
is  also  deniandtHl  and  should  be  not  less  than  25.9  per  cent.;  it  b 
ascertainal  by  dissolving  the  previously  dried  salt  in  weak  acetic 
acid,  heating  the  solution  to  boiling  and  precipitating  with  an  excess 
of  ammonium  oxalate  solution;  the  precipitate  of  ammonium  oxalate 
is  washed,  dried  and  ignited,  yielding  a  residue  of  calcium  oxide.  If 
the  anhydrous  calcium  glycerophosphate  were  absolutely  pure,  1 
molecule,  or  210.17  Gms.,  would  yield  1  molecule,  or  56.07  Gms., 
of  calcium  oxide,  equivalent  to  26.07  per  cent. 

Calcimn  Hypophosphite.  Ca(PH202)2- — This  salt,  the  parent  salt 
of  numerous  other  hypophosphites,  is  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of 
phosphorus  on  calcium  hydroxide  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  phosphine, 
or  hydrogen  phosphide,  l)eing  generated  at  the  same  time;  3Ca(OH)i 
+  (riloO  +  P«  =  3(  a(Pn202)2  +  2PH8.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  far 
[IS  possible,  the  formation  of  the  very  annoying  and  spontaneously 
inflanHUjible  phosphine,  E.  Scheffer,  as  early  as  1858,  advocated  the 
use  of  partially  oxidized  phosphorus,  prepared  by  treating  it  under 
water  with  atmospheric  air,  whereby  the  phosphorus  is  changed  to  a 
six)ng\'  condition  and  combines  more  readily  with  lime,  even  at  the 
ordinary  tcni|RTature,  but  preferably  if  the  mixture  he  heated  to  65**  C 
(131°  F.).  When  the  reacticm  has  ended,  the  mixture  is  filtered,  the 
residue  washe<l  with  water,  and  the  unite<l  filtrates  evaporated  and 
granulattnl  or  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Calcium  hypophosphite  is  not  hygroscopic,  like  the  corresponding 
salts  of  |X)tassium  and  sodium,  and  is  very  nearly  as  soluble  in  cokl 
as  in  boiling  water.  The  i*harmacop(eia  requires  that  the  salt,  when 
(IritHl  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  OS  |ht  cent,  of  pure  radloPOs)^,  and  demands 
that  not  more  than  0.5  |ht  wnt.  of  the  salt  shall  be  iiLsoluble  in  water, 
indicating  the  iHTinissible  limit  of  phosphate.  The  purity  percentage 
is  determined  in  the  same  manner  iis  directwl  for  the  assiiy  of  potas- 
sium and  s(Mlinni  hypophosphites,  by  first  oxidizing  the  previously 
drie<l  salt  with  nitric  acid.  Primary  calcium  phosphate,  Ca(HjP()4)t, 
is  first  rorine<l,  which  is  neutralizcHl  by  scHliuni  hydn)xide  solution 
yielding  CallPOi  and  Na2niX)4,  which  are  then  precipitated  as  tri- 
silvcT  phosphate  by  means  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution; 
each  mil.  (or  <\*.)  (»f  the  silver  nitrate  solution  requinnl  c*orresponds 
to  O.I)02s:;«i  (Jin.  of  purt^  iiiiVlW^)^.  The  explanation  of  the 
assay  is  pra<'tically  identical  with  those  given  under  Phosphoric 
A(i<l. 

Calcium  Lactate.  Ca(C.iH.s03)2  +  5H2O.-  This  salt  may  l>e  con- 
veniently nuule  by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  lactic  acid  with 
calcium  carbonate,  filtering,  and  settmg  the  filtrate  aside  to  cr^-stallize. 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  the  absence  of  salts  of  volatile  fatty 
acids,  as  shown  by  warming  a  mixture  of  0.5  Gm.  of  the  salt  with 
1  mil.  (or  C'c.)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  limits  the  possible  presence  of 
magnesium  and  alkali  salts  to  1  per  cent.  When  dried  to  constant 
weight  at  120°  C.  (248°  F.),  the  salt  is  required  to  contain  not  less 
than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  calcium  lactate,  to  be  determined 
by  incinerating  the  previously  dried  salt,  which  converts  it  into  calcium 
carbonate,  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  definite  quantity  of  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of 
half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  The  equations  Ca(CsH6Qj)2 
+  06  =  CaCQs  +  2C0,  +  5Ufi  and  CaCOa  +  2HC1  =  CaCU  +  2H^ 
+  CO2  show  that  1  molecule,  or  218.15  Gms.,  of  pure  anhydrous 
calcium  lactate  will  yield  upon-  incineration  1  molecule,  or  100.07 
Gms.,  of  calcium  carbonate  capable  of  neutralizing  2  molecules,  or 
72.94  Gms.,  of  hydrogen  chloride  (or  absolute  hydrochloric  acid); 
hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid,  requiring 
0.0250175  Gm.  of  calciiun  carbonate  for  neutralization,  must  correspond 
to  0.05454  Gm.  of  pure  anhydrous  calcium  lactate. 

Calcium  Sulphide,  Crade. — This  preparation  was  formerly  known 
as  Sulphurated  Lime  (Calx  Sulphurata,  U.  S.  P.,  VIII  Rev.),  but 
the  present  official  title  is  more  in  keeping  with  its  true  character, 
especially  as  it  is  required  to  contain  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of 
calcium  monosulphide. 

It  is  usually  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  exsiccated  calcium 
sulphate,  charcoal  and  starch  in  a  crucible  to  bright  redness  until  the 
black  color  has  disappeared,  after  which  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool, 
is  then  powdered  and  at  once  transferred  to  bottles  which  must  be 
kept  tightly  stoppered,  as  the  compound  gradually  decomposes  upon 
exposure  to  air.  The  equation  CaS04  +  C3  =  CaS  +  2C0  +  CO2 
indicates  the  reaction  occurring,  calcium  sulphide  being  formed  with 
escape  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide;  the  starch  used  simply  assists 
in  the  reduction  of  the  calcium  sulphate,  which  latter,  however,  is  not 
complete,  and  the  finished  product  contains  some  unchanged  calcium 
sulphate  and  carbon  in  varying  proportions. 

Crude  calcium  sulphide  occurs  as  a  pale  gray,  sometimes  yellowish, 
powder,  which  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonium  salts.  The 
purity  percentage  is  directed  to  be  determined  by  first  dissolving 
a  small  quantity,  0.2  Gm.  of  the  compound  in  a  solution  of  anunonium 
chloride  in  a  ghoss-stoppered  bottle,  then  decomposing  this  solution 
with  a  solution  of  cadmium  chloride,  adding  acetic  acid,  warming  the 
mixture  on  a  waterbath,  decanting  the  liquid,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  diluted  acetic  acid,  a<lding  tenth-normal  iodine  solution  and 
moderately  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  titrating  the  excess 
of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  scnlium  thiosulphate  solution. 

Anunonium  chloride  solution  Ls  added  in  the  ofiicial  assay  to  facilitate 
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solution  of  the  calcium  sulphide  present;  the  subsequent  addition  of 
cadmium  chloride  solution  results  in  the  formation  of  cadmium  sulphide 
and  calcium  chloride.  The  object  of  adding  acetic  acid  is  to  insure  an 
acid  medium  in  which  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  precipitated  Di4thout 
the  risk  of  any  of  the  latter  being  dissolved,  l^pon  addition  of  the 
moderately  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  soluble  cadmium  chloride  is 
formed  together  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  each  molecule  of  the  latter, 
resulting  from  1  molecule  of  cadmium  sulphide  obtained  from  1  mole- 
cule of  calcium  sulphide,  subsequently  reacting  with  2  atoms  of  iodine 
to  form  hydriodic  acid  and  liberating  sulphur.  The  following  equa- 
tions will  illustrate  the  various  reactions:  CaS  +  CdClj  =  CdS  + 
CaCU;  (US  +  211(1  =  (^(^2  +  II2S;  H2S  +  I2  =  2HI  +  S.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  2  atoms  of  iodine  (or  253.84  Gms.)  correspond  to  1 
molecule  of  calcium  sulphide  (or  72.14  Gms.),  and  hence  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution,  containing  0.012692  Gm.  of 
iodine,  which  disappears  In  the  official  assay,  must  represent  0.003607 
(im.  of  jmre  (aS. 

Some  commercial  lots  of  crude  calcium  sulphide  have  been  found 
to  contain  considerably  more  sulphide  than  the  lowest  limit  given 
in  the  Phanmicoj)ceia;  as  much  as  70  j)er  c^ent.  of  calcium  sulphide 
has  been  obtained.  The  richer  the  calcium  sulphide  content,  the 
higher  the  medicinal  value  of  the  product. 

Lime.  CaO. — (^ilcium  oxide,  also  known  as  quicklime  or  caustic 
lime,  is  obtained  by  calcining  calcium  carbonate  in  suitable  furnaces 
known  as  lime  kilns.  Oyster  shells,  limestone,  marble,  and  other 
varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  are  used  for  the  purpose,  the  final 
pHxluct  varying  in  (jiuility  according  to  the  source;  for  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  i)urjx)ses,  lime  obtaiiu*d  by  calcination  of  white  marble 
is  the  most  desirable,  being  less  contaminated  with  impurities. 

Goo<l  lime  occurs  in  hard  but  j)orous  miisses,  which,  upon  addition 
of  half  their  weight  of  water,  l)ecome  hwited  and  are  converted  into 
a  soft  white  iK)wder,  known  as  slake<l  lime.  The  change  is  of  a  chemical 
miturc,  as  is  cvidtMiced  by  the  development  of  heat,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  calcium  hydroxide:  thus,  CaO  +  Il2()  =  Ca(0H)i.  Since 
lime,  \\\Hm  exi)osure  to  air,  gradually  absorbs  moisture  and  finally 
carbon  dioxide,  it  must  l)e  preserved  in  well  closed  vessels  in  a  dry 
place.     Lime  thus  changwl  by  exjK)sure  is  called  air-slake<l  lime. 

The  Phannaco|xria  jKTinits  the  presence  of  only  slight  traces  of 
carbonate  an<l  deinan<ls  the  absence  of  more  than  1  jkt  ct*nt.  of  matter 
insoluble  in  ililutnl  hydrochloric  aci<l.  When  ignittnl  to  constant 
weight,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  a  blast  lamp,  official  lime  should 
not  lose  more  than  10  |kt  cent,  in  weight,  iiulicating  the  iK»rmissible 
limit  of  volatile  substances,  and  must  then  contain  not  less  than  95 
JKT  cent,  of  j)ure  ( 'aO,  which  is  to  be  <leterniiniHl  in  a  solution  nuule  with 
diluttMl  liydnxhloric  aci<l,  by  prtM'ipitation  as  ammonium  oxalate  by 
'  icaiLs  of  tenth-normal  oxiilic  acid  solution,  as  explained  under  Calcium 
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Carbonate,  on  page  612.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  oxalic 
acid  solution  consumed  corresponds  to  0.0028035  Gm.  of  pure  calcium 
oxide. 

Lime  is  used  in  phannacy  as  a  dehydrating  agent  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  official  solution  of  lime.  When  slaked  and  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water  it  forms  a  smooth  mixture 
or  thin  magma  known  as  milk  of  lime. 

Chlormated  Lime. — ^This  compound,  which  owes  its  value  entirely 
to  the  amount  of  available  chlorine  it  contains,  is  prepared  by  exposing 
slaked  lime  on  trays  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas,  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  26°  C.  (77°  F.),  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  calcium  chlorate.  The  views  held  by  chemists  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  compound  formed  differ,  and  the  question  has,  at  the 
present  day,  not  been  settled.  Some  contend  that  calcium  hypochlorite, 
calcium  chloride,  and  water  are  produced,  according  to  the  equation 
2Ca(0H),  +  CI4  =  Ca(ClO),  +  CaCl,  +  2HA  while  others  regard 
the  dry  product  as  having  the  composition  CaOCli  or  CaCl(OCl), 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  water,  breaks  up  into  calcium  h>'pochlorite 
and  chloride.  The  preponderance  of  opinion,  at  present,  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter  view,  partly  because  the  richest  conunercial  samples  of 
chlorinated  lime  or  bleaching  powder  thus  far  produced  do  not  contain 
the  proportion  of  available  chlorine  (about  49  per  cent.)  which  the 
compound  Ca(C10)2  +  CaCIi  +  2HjO  should  yield. 

The  term  "chloride  of  lime,"  usually  applied  to  this  substance 
in  commerce,  is  a  misnomer,  probably  given  to  it  long  before  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  manufacturing  process  was  understood. 

Chlorinated  lime  always  contains  some  calcium  hydroxide,  to 
which  its  partial  insolubility  in  water  is  due.  It  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool,  dry  place,  and  protected  from  light,  since  the  latter  has  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  it,  causing  a  loss  of  chlorine  and  oxygen, 
with  production  of  calcium  chlorate  and  chloride.  If  of  good  quality, 
chlorinated  lime  is  not  deliquescent,  the  latter  phenomenon  indicating 
decomposition. 

Solutions  of  chlorinated  lime  should  always  be  prepared,  without 
heat,  by  triturating  the  powder  in  a  mortar  with  successive  portions 
of  water  and  rapidly  filtering  through  paper  or  cotton. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  product  shall  contain 
at  least  30  j)er  wnt.  of  available  chlorine,  which  may  be  determined, 
by  adding  to  a  carefully  prepared  aqueous  mixture  of  chlorinated  lime, 
representing  between  0.3  and  0.4  Gm.  of  the  latter  in  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc), 
potassium  iodide  and  acetic  acid,  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine 
with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  acetic  acid 
decomposes  the  calcium  hypochlorite  present,  liberating  chlorine,  which 
in  turn  sets  free  i(Kiine  in  atomic  proportions  from  the  potassium  iodide. 
Since  35.40  Gms.  of  chlorine  will  liberate  126.92  Gms.  of  iodine,  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required 
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in  the  offi<.-ial  a.-^ay  an4  rHprp^-ntinz  ''.nl^^iW  ^im.  ••?  iuiiine,  must 
also  ci»iTe>piin«l  v*  *K**c^'A'\  <'rm.  ni  rhlnriritr. 

Solntioii  of  Lime. — Thi-  liqrilil.  morv-  fiimiliariy  known  as  lime 
water,  is  interiile«i  v*  \f*T  &  -atiirarnl  -^jhitinn  n(  i.-aHum  hydroxide. 
The  oHieial  dir>-ttioa-  inr  ir-  pivparati'pri  are  ^implr  an«l  easily  followed: 
A  convenit^nt  quantity  of  Iim»*  i-  -lakrti  r>y  th»-  ven*  zradual  addition 
of  2<)  times  it-  weiirht  of  ^li-rill#-fi  ^iiit^r  ar:«i  •-.^■a-iifrially  a^dtated  during 
half  an  hour:  aft^r  -urr-MlfUff  of  the  '!U'p»-r.«Ie«l  particles  ihe  super- 
natant liquid  i"  tUfnuff-fl  ar  d  rejeftM.  the  iibjet-t  of  this  treatment 
being  the  r*-mov;il  r,f  rh^-  rnor**  -iohible  impurities.  The  magma  is 
then  rep#:at^:*liy  x;i-hw!  on  a  filter  ^ith  Iniilini  water  distilled  untU 
all  tra*f>  of  r-hlori'l#-  h;r.*:  U-*-n  r^mo'.>il.  and  mixeil  with  cold  distilled 
water,  thorou;.dij;.  -.hak^n  d«jrin;r  Jl  hour-  an«l  transferred  to  bottles, 
the  clear  liquid  f^-ir.-i'  'withdrawn  when  wantnl. 

It  mart  not  \,t:  .»jpfKf-#-^J,  how#-viT.  thai  even  the  liest  lime  will 
furnish  unlimiN-^l  quant  if  i*--  of  '^(t(A  lini»-  watt-r.  and  the  supply  should 
Ik?  t<fsU.-*l  from  tim**  to  fim'%  ^-ither  volumetrically.  a-*  directed  by  the 
Phanna'r'ifi'i-ia,  or  «-mpiri»ally,  by  Uiilint;  a  I  it  tit*  i»f  it  in  a  test  tube — 
in  the  latt'-r  tn-r  a  turbi^l  liquid  should  result,  due  to  the  separation 
of  calcium  hvdroxi'h*. 

Linu'  water  i^  a  very  irnfKjrtant  article  in  pharmacy,  and  should 
receive  careful  altention*  a^^  it  i.->  rhiefjy  u-^i-*!  as  an  antacid  for  infants. 
Purtf  lime,  free  from  alum,  -jhould  In*  u-«hI,  and  cither  distilled  water 
or  that  whieh  ha^.  U-en  boiN-^l  aiirl  cimiIhI.  The  supply  of  lime  water 
should  1h'  kept  ill  tightly  corke<l  brittles.  in  a  c(n il  pLice.  as  carbon 
dioxide  U  reiuiilv  iih^iiT\ni\  and  heat  i^  unfavorable  to  solution  of  the 
Ihne.  Lime  water  i?»  Inst  rier-ant^nl  from  the  >e<liment--or,  if  filtenxl, 
this  nuHt  Ih-  done  under  cover  the  Milimcnt  should  then  l)e  again 
well  (liMributed  in  the  liquid,  by  agitation,  after  the  (l(*sired  supply  of 
solution  has  been  withdrawn. 

While  a  -Niituraterl  arjueous  solution  (»f  lime  at  \'}^  ( \  i'}9^  F.)  contains 
alK)Ut  1.70  or  1 .7.">  ( Jms.  of  ealcium  hvdroxide  in  cvcrv  liter,  the  official 
rcfjuirernent  of  not  ler»-i  than  n.M  jht  cent,  more  n<'arly  represents  the 
average  strength  of  ^^(mnI  lime  water  as  foun<l  in  the  drug  stores. 
An-onlinjr  to  the  equation  IIjSO,  +  CaKMIu  =  ('aSO*  +  2HA 
showing  that  !)S.OSr)  (ims.  of  hydrop'U  sulphate,  or  absolute  sulphuric 
acid,  arc  <'apable  of  neutralizing  71.(H.)  (ims.  of  calcium  hydroxide, 
eiu'h  mil.  (or  Cr.)  of  the  tentli-nonnal  acid,  containing  (MN^iK)4H  Gm. 
of  IljSOi,  rcf|uireil  in  the  official  assay,  corresponds  to  ().(KW7()45  Gm. 
of  pure  <'a(()II)2.  Kvery  10  mils,  (or  <\\)  (»f  linu'  water  titrated  will 
thus  re(|uire  not  h'ss  than  A.S  mils,  (or  ('<■.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
a<id  to  indiratc  the  prcHMur  of  not  less  than  0.1  1  ]ht  cent,  of  calcium 
hydroxide. 

Syrup  of  Calcium  Lactophosphate.  -This  syrup  has  l)een  fully 
coiLsidt*n*4i  on  pa^e  271. 
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THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  STRONTIUM. 

Strontium  Bromide.  8rBr2  +  6H2O.— This  salt  may  be  prepared 
by  neutralizing  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  with  pure  strontium  cai^ 
bonate  added  in  excess,  filtering  the  mixture,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  until  crystals,  begin  to  form.  I'pon  cooling,  the  salt  separates 
in  crystals,  which  should  be  dried  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Since  pure  strontium  carbonate  is  difficult  to  obtain,  the  use  of 
pure  strontium  hydroxide  has  been  suggested  instead,  as  the  latter 
may  be  prepared  readily  from  the  nitrate  by  converting  it  into  oxide 
by  calcination  and  then  slaking  this  with  water,  removing  any  barium 
and  calcium  present  by  further  appropriate  treatment  with  water. 

The  official  salt  contains  about  30.4  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  deliquesces  rapidly  in  moist  air  but  effloresces  in  very 
dry  air.  It  can  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  heating  to  120°  C.  (248°  F.). 
The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  absence  of  barium  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  salt  shall  contain  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of  pure  crystallized 
strontium  bromide,  which  is  determined  by  titration  w^ith  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay 
of  potassium  bromide  on  page  569,  except  that  0.8  Gm.  of  the  strontium 
salt  are  to  be  used  instead  of  0.4  Gm.  ordered  for  potassium  bromide. 
Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  solution  consumed  corresponds 
to  0.017778  Gm.  of  SrBr2  +  6HjO.  The  presence  of  chlorides  and  of 
calcium  salts  will  necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  silver  solution 
required. 

Strontium  Iodide.  Srl2  +  6H2O. — ^Like  strontium  bromide,  this 
salt  may  be  prepared  either  from  pure  strontium  carbonate  or  hydroxide 
by  solution  in  the  respective  acid,  but,  since  solution  of  hydriodic 
acid  is  rather  unstable,  it  should  be  freshly  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  process  is  identical  with  that  for  the  preceding  salt. 

Strontium  iodide  is  also  deliquescent,  but  contains  less  water  of 
cr>'stallization  (24.05  per  cent.)  than  the  bromide.  By  exposure  to 
air  and  light  it  is  colored  yellow,  and  must,  therefore,  be  preserved 
in  dark,  amber-colored  bottles. 

The  Pharmacopaua  demands  at  least  99  per  cent,  purity  for  the 
cr>'stallized  salt.  In  the  official  test,  1  Gm.  of  the  salt,  dissolved 
in  water,  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  the  excess  being 
determined  by  means  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution,  using 
ferric  ammonium  sulphate  as  indicator.  F^ach  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution  consumed  corresponds  to  0.022478  Gm.  of 
Sri,  -I-  GIUO. 

Strontium  SaUcylate.  Sr(C7H60,)2  +  SHiO  or  (C6H4(OH)COO)2 
Sr  -j-  2H2O. — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  suspending  10  parts  of 
salicylic  acid  m  100  parts  of  hot  water  and  gradually  adding  5.34 
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parts  of  strontium  carbonate  free  from  iron;  when  effervescence  has 
ceased  the  solution  is  filtered  and  then  allowed  to  crystallize,  or  it  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  PharmacoiKi'ia  requires  that  this  salt,  when  dried  to  constant 
weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not  less  than 
99  per  cent,  of  crystallized  strontium  salicylate,  which  is  determmed 
by  thoroughly  carbonizmg  about  2  Gms.  of  the  previously  dried 
salt,  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  definite  quantity  of  half-normal 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  by  titration  with 
half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Each  nail,  (or  Cc.)  of 
half-normal  acid  consumed  by  the  carbonized  residue  corresponds  to 
0.099435  Gm.  of  Sr(C7H603)2  +  2H/). 

Barium  Compomids. — Although  barium  compounds  are  not  recog- 
nized in  the  Pharmacopoeia  except  as  reagents,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  use  of  barium  sulphate,  BaS04,  by  physicians  in  connec- 
tion with  j-ray  diagnosis,  as  care  must  be  exercised  that  it  be  not 
confounded  with  barium  sulphide,  BaS,  and  barium  sulphite,  BaSQi, 
when  prescribed  in  abbreviate<l  form  as  Barii  Sulph.  Neither  barium 
sulphide  nor  the  sulphite  is  ever  used  in  medicine,  the  former  being 
sometimes  employed  as  a  depillatory  and  the  latter  used  in  the  arts. 

Barium  sulphate  can  now  be  obtained  absolutely  pure  and  possesses 
some  advantages  over  bismuth  c^ompounds,  such  as  being  lighter 
relatively  than  bismuth  subcarbonate  and  passing  more  quickly  through 
the  stomach  than  the  latter,  when  mixed  with  a  test-meal.  Only  the 
kind  sold  in  original  j)ackages  and  lal^eled  **  For  X-ray  Diagnosis'' 
should  l)e  used. 

While  barium  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acid  fluids,  barium 
sulphide  and  sulphite  are  decomposed  by  the  acid  liquids  of  the 
stomach  and  then  absorl)ed  with  iK)isonous  effects;  several  deaths 
are  on  record  due  to  c*onfusion  of  the  names. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  MAGNESIUM, 


Although  the  official  magnesium  salts  are  but  few  in  number, 
they  are  extensively  employed  both  by  physicians  and  in  domestic 
practice.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  6  compounds  of  magnesium, 
of  which  2  are  liquid  preparations.    The  following  comprise  the  list: 


OflBcial  English  name. 

Magnesia  Magma, 
Magnesium  Oxide  (Magnesia), 
Heavy  Magnesia, 
Magnesium  Carbonate, 
Magnesium  Sulphate, 
Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate, 


OflBciAl  Latin  name. 

Magma  Magnesise. 
Magnesii  Oxidum. 
Magnesii  Oxidum  FonderoBum. 
Magnesii  Carbonas. 
Magnesii  Sulphas. 
Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis. 


Magnesia  Magma. — ^This  popular  preparation,  better  known  as 
Milk  of  Magnesia,  is  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  an  aqueous  suspension  of 
magnesium  carbonate  with  constant  stirring,  after  which  the  mixture 
is  agitated  frequently  during  15  minutes.  In  order  to  remove  the 
sodium  carbonate  formed  and  any  sodium  hydroxide  present,  the 
magma  is  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  the  supernatant 
liquid  being  finally  decanted  until  the  suspended  magma  measures  the 
required  volume  and  then  transferred  to  wide-mouthed  bottles,  which 
must  be  kept  tightly  stoppered  and  paraffined.  The  finished  product 
represents  magnesium  hydroxide  in  a  fairly  permanent  state  of  sus- 
pension. 

The  official  formula,  known  as  McXeary's  formula,  has  proven 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  in  the  author's  hands  on  account  of  the 
insufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  ordered  for  suspension  of  the  mag- 
nesium carbonate.  Unless  the  amount  of  water  directed  is  increased 
at  least  50  or  75  per  cent.,  separation  of  the  magnesium  hydroxide 
takes  place  very  slowly  or  not  at  all,  and  washing  by  decantation 
becomes  practically  impossible.  Using  the  quantities  directed  in  the 
official  formula,  the  mixture  failed  to  show  any  separation,  even  after 
standing  at  rest  in  a  corked  vessel  for  60  hours.  Since  the  first  decanta- 
tion removes  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  original 
mother-liquor,  repeated  washing  becomes  necessary,  and  8  or  10  wash- 
ings have  been  found  requisite  before  the  washings  respond  to  the 
official  test  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  limits  the  possible  presence  of  soluble  impurities 
to  0.100  (im.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  magma,  and  demands  that 
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magnesia  magma  shall  contain  an  amount  of  magnesium  hydroxide 
in  suspension  corresponding  to  not  less  than  6.5  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  7.5  per  cent.,  which  is  determined  by  dissolving  a  definite  weight 
of  the  magma  in  an  excess  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  the 
excess  of  acid  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution;  each  mU. 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.02917  Gm. 
of  magnesium  hydroxide. 

Magnesium  Carbonate. — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  defines  this  compound 
to  be  a  mixture  of  hydrated  magnesium  carbonate  and  magnesium 
hydroxide,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  39.2  jxjr  cent,  of  magnesium 
oxide  and  containing  not  more  than  0.8  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxide. 
The  exact  composition  will  vary  somewhat,  but  may  be  approximately 
represented  by  the  formula  4MgC03  +  Mg(0H)2  +  511,0. 

Magnesium  carbonate  is  prepared  by  mutual  decomposition  between 
solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  or  chloride,  and  of  sodium  carbonate; 
the  com|X)sition  of  the  resulting  precipitate  depends  upon  the  con- 
centration of  the  solutions  employed,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  decomposition  is  effected  and  the  precipitate  dried.  Pure  normal 
magnesium  carbonate  is  never  obtained  when  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
or  chloride  is  mixed  with  an  alkali  carbonate,  but  always  a  basic  car- 
bonate, the  projK)rtion  of  normal  carlwnate  present  in  the  predpitate 
being  greatest  when  dilute  solutions  are  used  at  ordinary  temperature. 

If  solutions  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  be 
mixed  in  the  cold,  no  carl)on  dioxi<le  is  eliminated,  a  voluminous 
pn^cipitate  of  basic  magnesium  carbonate  Inung  thrown  down,  while 
an  acid  magnesium  carbonate,  Mgll2(('()3)2,  n^nains  in  solution; 
but  if  the  solutions  be  mixtnl  warm  or  hot,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved. 
The  reaction  pnwlucing  the  official  magnesium  carlnmate  is  probablv 
as  follows:  5(MgS()|  +  TlW)  +  5(Na2(X)3  +  HjO)  =  (4MgCQ, 
+  Mg{()II)2  +  oIIoO)  +  5Na2S04  +  (\\  +  IWIIaO,  dilute  solutions 
IxMUg  used  and  mixed  at  a  tem|KTature  not  above  55°  C.  (131°  F.); 
the  i)recipitatc  is  washe<l  to  remove  scHlium  sulphate  and  dried  without 
heat. 

Hoth  light  and  heavy  magnesium  carbonate  occur  in  commerce, 
lH*ing  manufactunNi  cxttMisively  in  this  country  and  in  Kngland.  The 
r.  S.  Pharniacoixria  recognizes  only  the  light  variety,  as  indicated  by 
the  official  des<Tii)tion;  this  is  also  known  as  nrngfifftw  alba. 

The  Pharmacoixria  limits  the  |X>ssible  prestMice  of  soluble  impurities 
to  1  |KT  cent.,  which  is  <letennint»<l  by  tn^ating  magnesium  carbonate 
with  iMjiling  water,  filtering  the  mixture  and  eva]M)rating  the  filtrate 
to  dryni-ss.  The  determination  of  calcium  content  <le])ends  upon 
pr(Hi])itati<»n  of  any  cal<*ium  carl>onate  present,  after  conversion  into 
chl<»ridc,  as  calcium  oxalate  in  the  presence  (»f  ammonium  chloride  and 
ammonia,  and  final  ignition  of  the  preci])itate  with  the  aid  of  a  blast 
lamp  to  constant  weight;  the  calcinm  oxide  thus  obtainetl  must  not 
weigh  more  than  O.S  jht  crnt.  of  the  weight  of  magnesium  carlx>nate 
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originally  taken.  Having  determined  the  calcium  oxide,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of  normal  suljAuric  acid  correspond- 
ing to  the  same  by  dividing  the  weight  of  oxide  found  by  0.028035, 
as  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  normal  acid  corresponds  to  0.028035  Gm. 
of  CaO.  Now  dissolve  1  Gm.  of  magnesium  carbonate,  accurately 
weighed,  in  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate 
the  excess  of  acid  by  means  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 
From  the  amount  of  normal  acid  consumed  by  the  carbonate,  subtract 
the  amount  of  acid  corresponding  to  the  calcium  oxide  found  in  1  Gm. 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0.02016  to  get  the  weight  of  magnesiiun 
oxide  represented  by  1  Gm.  of  the  carbonate.  The  amount  of  normal 
acid  required  by  the  magnesium  compound  present  in  the  carbonate, 
should  be  not  less  than  19.44  mils,  (or  Cc.)  indicating  not  less  than 
39.2  per  cent,  of  MgO. 

Magnesium  Oxide.  MgO. — The  name  calcined  magnesia,  by  which 
this  compound  is  conmionly  known,  indicates  the  manner  of  its  prep- 
aration. Magnesium  carbonate  is  pressed  somewhat  firmly  into  a 
crucible  and  then  heated  to  dull  redness,  wherebv  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  are  expelle<l,  leaving  about  42  per  cent,  of  residue  consisting 
of  magnesium  oxide.  The  process  is  known  to  be  completed  when 
a  small  quantity  of  the  residue,  suspended  in  water,  no  longer  effer- 
vesces upon  addition  of  an  acid.  The  heat  is  not  allowed  to  rise  to 
full  redness  unless  the  powder  can  be  kept  constantly  stirred,  other- 
wise the  magnesia  is  very  apt  to  become  granular.  The  following 
equation  illustrates  the  change  taking  place:  4^IgC03  +  Mg(OH)i 
+  oH/)  =  oMgO  +  4CO2  +  6llj0. 

Two  varieties,  a  light  and  a  heavy  calcined  magnesia,  occur  in 
commerce  and  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmac»opaMa,  the  former  as 
Magnesii  Oxidum,  Light  Magnesia,  and  the  latter  as  Magnesii  Oxidum 
Ponderosum,  Heavy  Magnesia.  The  two  varieties  are  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  hut  from  light  and  heavy  magnesium  carbonate 
respectively.  Light  magnesia  is  the  kind  generally  used,  and  should 
invariably  be  eini)loyed  when  magnesia  is  to  be  dispensed  in  aqueous 
suspension;  small  quantities  of  water  cannot  be  mixed  with  it  without 
rendering  it  harsh  and  gritty,  and,  if  1  part  of  magnesia  be  added  to 
15  parts  of  water,  the  mixture  will  soon  set  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  hence 
care  must  he  observed  that  sufficient  water  be  use<l  to  overcome  this 
tendency,  and  never  should  the  water  be  added  to  the  magnesia,  but 
always  the  magnesia  to  the  water.  This  peculiar  behavior  with  water 
is  due  to  the  formation  of  gelatinous  magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(OH)i, 
and  is  characteristic  of  light  magnesia,  heavy  magnesia  not  readily 
uniting  with  water. 

Light  and  heavy  magnesia  do  not  differ  from  each  other  chemically; 
the  latter  is  a  smoother  and  denser  powder,  preferred  for  use  in  powder 
mixtures  on  account  of  its  smaller  bulk. 

The  Pharniacopd'ia  makes  the  same  requirements  for  both  the 
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light  and  the  heavy  oxides  of  magnesium,  namely,  that  after  ignition 
they  shall  contain  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  pure  magnesium  oxide 
and  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxide;  the  permissible  limit 
of  water  of  hydration  is  also  fixed  in  both  cases  at  10  per  cent.,  being 
determined  by  noting  the  loss  of  weight  when  a  definite  weight  of 
magnesia  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The 
calcium  oxide  content  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  its  determination  in  magnesium  carbonate,  as  is  also  the 
percentage  of  magnesium  oxide  present;  in  the  latter  case,  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.02016 
(im.  of  pure  MgO,  and  in  the  ofiicial  assay,  using  0.5  Gm.  of  calcined 
magnesia,  not  less  than  47.62  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  normal  acid  will  be 
necessary  to  indicate  the  required  96  per  cent,  of  pure  MgO. 

Since  magnesia  absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  readily  from 
the  air,  it  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  closed  tin  or  glass  vessels. 
The  PharmacojKi»ia  demands  that  only  slight  traces  of  c*arbonate 
shall  be  present,  and  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts. 

Magnesium  Sulphate.  MgS04  +  7H2O.— This  salt,  better  known 
as  Flpsom  Salt  (a  name  given  to  it  in  connection  with  its  first  production 
at  P'psoni,  England,  in  1695),  may  be  made  from  native  magnesium 
carlK)uate,  niagnesite,  by  treatment  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
but  is  obtained  on  a  more  extensive  scale  from  kieserite,  a  native 
magnesium  sulphate,  found  near  Stassfurt,  in  Germany.  The  mineral 
is  first  heate<l  by  itself  and  then  treated  with  l)oiling  water,  whereby 
the  magnesium  sulphate  is  brought  into  solution,  being  subsequently 
purified  by  crystallization. 

Magnesium  sulphate  contains  51.16  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  slowly  effloresces  on  exposure  to  dr>'  air.  The  small 
acicular  or  rhomlxvprismatic  crystals,  in  which  form  it  occurs  in 
comnierc*<»,  are  pnwluced  by  agitation  of  the  crystallizing  solution, 
whereby  the  formation  of  large  crystals  is  prevented. 

The  rharmacojHi»ia  demands  an  almost  absolutely  pure  product, 
allowing  only  slight  traces  of  chlori<les  and  requiring  that  official 
magnesium  sulphate*  shall  contain  not  less  than  4S.59  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  5!^.4r)  jxt  cent,  of  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate,  corre- 
3K)nding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  pure  crystallized  sulphate. 
The  latter  is  determined  by  pre<'ipitating  a  solution  of  a  definite 
weight  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  sodium 
phosi)hate  test-solution  and  after  further  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
setting  the  mixture  aside  for  2  hours;  the  precipitate,  which  consists 
of  anunonium  magnesium  phosphate,  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
dilutcNl  annnonia  water,  and  then  dried  and  ignite<l,  whereby  it  is 
converted  into  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  Since  2  molecules,  or 
49.*?,0  (mus.  of  crystallized,  or  24().7S  Gms.  of  anhydrous,  magnesium 
sul{)hate  will  yiel<l  1  molecule,  or  222.72  Gms.  of  magnesium  pyro- 
phos]>hate,  1  (im.  of  the  latter  salt  must  corresjwnd  to  1.08109  Gms. 
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of  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  or  2.2135  Gms.  of  the  crystallized 
salt;  the  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  in  the  official 
assay,  therefore,  if  multiplied  by  1.08109  will  express  the  corresponding 
weight  of  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate,  and  if  multiplied  by  2.2135 
will  express  the  corresponding  weight  of  crystallized  magnesium 
sulphate. 

Several  natural  purgative  waters,  known  as  bitter  waters,  owe  their 
therapeutic  properties  to  the  magnesium  sulphate  which  they  contain. 

.The  German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  preparation  of  dried  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  for  dispensing  purposes,  in  powder  form.  It  is  made 
by  gradually  heating  crystallized  magnesium  sulphate  on  a  water- 
bath  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  has  been  expelled;  the 
resulting  white  powder  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  corked  bottles. 

Solution  of  Magnesium  Citrate. — ^This  popular  preparation  is 
officially  directed  to  be  made  by  first  dissolving  33  Gms.  of  citric  acid 
in  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  hot  water  and  adding  to  this  a  mixture  of 
15  Gms.  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  lOD  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water. 
After  complete  solution  has  been  effected,.  60  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  syrup 
are  added,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  and  0.1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  oil 
of  lemon  mixed  with  5  Gms.  of  purified  talc  is  added.  After  filtration, 
sufficient  boiled  water  is  added  to  nearly  fill  the  bottle  (of  about 
360  mils,  (or  Cc.)  capacity)  and  when  cool  2.5  Gms.  of  potassium 
bicarbonate  are  added  and  the  bottle  stoppered  tightly.  The  mag- 
nesium carbonate  and  citric  acid  are  ordered  in  the  proper  proportions 
for  the  formation  of  acid  magnesium  citrate,  which  is  more  soluble, 
and  therefore  remains  in  solution  better  than  the  normal  citrate. 

When  the  solution  is  made  up  for  sto(*k,  trouble  sometimes  arises 
from  the  ust»  of  jJain  water,  and  fungi  have  l)een  met  with  in  the 
finished  product  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  which  renders  the 
preparation  unsightly  and  unsalable.  This  may  be  overcome  by 
boiling  and  filtering  the  water  to  be  used.  As  retention  in  the  solution 
of  all  carbon  dioxide,  from  the  i)Otassium  bicarbonate,  adds  materially 
to  the  refreshing  taste,  the  bottles  should  be  securely  stoppered  and 
kept  in  a  cool  j)lace,  lying  on  the  side.  Unless  patent  stoppers  are 
attacheil  to  the  bottles,  sound,  soft  corks  only  should  be  used,  and, 
having  first  been  swelled  in  water  for  an  hour,  they  should  be  driven 
firmly  into  the  neck  of  the  bottles  and  then  secured  with  twine  or  wire. 

Tartaric  acid  and  magnesium  sulphate  have  on  several  occasions 
been  found  in  solution  of  magnesium  citrate,  undoubtedly  as  fraudulent 
additions,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  demands  the  absence  of  both.  The 
official  requirement  for  strength  of  the  solution  is  that  it  shall  contain 
an  amount  of  magnesium  citrate  equivalent  to  not  less  than  1.5  Gms. 
of  magnesium  oxide  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc),  which  is  determined  as 
follows:  After  a  definite  volume  of  the  solution  has  been  evaporated 
to  dryness,  it  is  thoroughly  carbonized  and  the  residue  dissolvtnl  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  if  necessary.  To  the  filtrate 
40 
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sodium  phosphate  test-solution  is  added  and  an  excess  of  ammonia 
water,  whereby  the  magnesium  chloride  formed  is  converted  into 
anunonium  magnesium  phosphate;  after  thorough  washing  to  insure 
removal  of  all  chlorides,  with  diluted  ammonia  water,  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  to  constant  weight  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into 
magnesium  pyrophosphate.  One  molecule,  or  222.72  Gms.  of  mag- 
nesium pvTophosphate  is  the  equivalent  of  2  molecules,  or  80.64  Gms., 
of  magnesium  oxide,  and  hence  1  (Jm.  of  the  former  must  correspond 
to  0.36207  Gm.  of  the  latter,  .iince  the  Pharmacopoeia  demands  that 
100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  solution  of  magnesium  citrate  shall  contain 
magnesium  citrate  equivalent  to  1.5  (ims.  of  magnesium  oxide,  the 
10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  used  in  the  official  assay  should  yield  not  less  than 
0.414  (Jm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  corresponding  to  0.15  Gm. 
of  magnesium  oxide. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  magnesium  compounds  another 
may  be  considered,  l)ecause  of  its  use  in  pharmacy,  which  is  oflScially 
rec^ogniztnl  under  the  name  Talcum.  Commercial  talc,  which  is  defined 
as  a  native  hydrous  magncsimn  silicate,  occurs  of  varying  degrees  of 
purity,  hut  in  its  natural  state  is  not  suitable  for  pharmaceutical 
work,  and  hence  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  a  purified  article 
as  a  filtering  medium. 

Talcum  Purificatum.  Purified  Talc.^The  usual  directions  for 
preparing  this  filtering  agent  are  intended  to  remove  iron  and  such 
other  impurities  as  may  be  soluble  in  the  boiling  water  containing 
about  2  i>eT  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  treatment  is  repeated 
with  a  weaker  acid,  after  which  the  insoluble  residue  is  washed  with 
water  until  all  traces  of  the  acid  have  lK*en  removed,  and  the  purified 
talc  is  then  drie<l  at  110°  (\  (230*'  F.).  When  thus  treated,  purified 
talc  should  Ik*  entirely  free  from  iron  and  ujx)n  ignition  leave  not  less 
than  05  ]h*v  c^ent.  of  residue.  The  limit  of  water-soluble  impurities 
allowed  is  fixe<l  by  the  PharmacojKria  at  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
Purified  talc  is  an  exwilent  filtering  medium  if  used  in  ]K)W(ler  of  about 
No.  (W),  or  No.  SO,  fineness,  but  the  lK)lted  vari(»tics  used  for  dusting 
[)urj)ost»s  are  unsuitable,  as  they  will  pass  through  the  filter  paper. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ALUMINUM  AND  CERIUM. 

There  are  but  3  compounds  of  aluminum  and  1  of  cerium  recog- 
nized in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  shown  by  the  following  list : 

Official  English  name.  Official  Latin  name. 

Alum,  Alumen. 

Exsiccated  Alum,  Alumen  Exsiccatum. 

Aluminum  Hydroxide,  Alumini  Hydroxidum. 

Cerium  Oxalate,  Cerii  Oxalas. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ALUMINUM. 

Alum. — ^The  general  name  alum  is  given  to  a  class  of  salts,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  that  they  are  double  sulphates  of  a 
univalent  and  trivalent  element,  are  isomorphous,  crystallizing  in  the 
regular  system  of  the  cube  and  octahedron,  and  contain  12  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization.  The  univalent  elements  present  may  be 
either  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  caesium,  rubidium,  or  silver, 
while  the  trivalent  element  need  not  necessarily  be  aluminum,  its 
place  being  sometimes  taken  by  iron,  chromium,  or  manganese, 
thus  potassium  alum,  AlK(S04)i+  I2H2O;  anunonium  alum,  AINH4- 
(804)2  +  I2H2O;  chrome  alum,  CrK(S04)2  +  I2H2O;  iron  alum, 
FeNH4(S04)2  +  I2H2O,  etc. 

Crude  alum  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  alunite  or  alumstone, 
a  mixture  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  aluminum  and  potassium  sul- 
phates; from  this,  as  well  as  from  alum-shale  and  the  minerals  cryolite 
and  bauxite,  official  alum  is  obtained.  Calcination  and  lixiviation, 
as  well  as  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  addition  of  potassium 
sulphate  or  ammonium  sulphate,  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
different  proa^sses,  crystallization  finally  being  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purification.  O^^'ing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  minerals 
fn)m  which  alum  is  made,  it  is  often  found  in  the  latter,  but  should 
not  exceed  traces,  as  determined  by  the  official  test  with  potassium 
ferrocvanide. 

Official  Alum.  A1NH4(S04)2  +  I2H2O  and  A1K(S04)2  +  I2H2O.— 
The  title  alum  is  officially  applied  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Pharmacopcrias  to  both  ammonium  alum  and  potassium  alum, 
whereas  the  (Jerman,  French  and  Swiss  Pharmacopa^as  recognize 
potassium  alum  only.  The  W  S.  PharmacopaMa  requires  that  the 
lal)el  of  the  contaiiuT  shall  indicate  whether  the  article  is  ammonium 
alum  or  potassium  alum.  « 
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The  two  alums  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
adding  some  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  an  aqueous  5  per  cent. 
solution  of  the  salt,  when  ammonia  will  be  evolved  in  the  case  of 
ammonium  alum;  moreover  potassium  alum  imparts  a  violet  color 
to  a  non-huninous  flame. 

Ammonium  alum  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  potassium  alum, 
but  both  alums  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  when  heated  to 
200°  C.  (:«)2°  F.). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  official  alum  shall  contain  not  less 
than  90.5  jxir  cent,  of  pure  crystallized  alum,  which  is  determined  by 
precipitating  aluminum  oxide  from  a  given  weight  of  the  salt  and 
then  washing,  drying  and  strongly  igniting  the  same.  Each  (Jm.  of 
aluminum  oxide  thus  obtaine<l  corresponds  to  S.N74  Gms.  of  cr\'stal- 
lized  ammonium  alum,  and  to  9.286  Gms.  of  crystallizeil  potassium 
alum. 

Exsiccated  Alum,   also  known  as   Dried   Alum   and   Burnt   Abun. 

A1NH|(S04)2  or  AIK(S04)2. — In  the  official  process  for  preparing 
dricil  or  exsiccated  alum  the  crystals  are  first  fused  in  a  shallow  capsule, 
the  heat  lK»ing  then  increased  and  continued  until  10  i)arts  have  l>ecn 
reducinl  in  weight  to  5.5  parts  and  a  white  porous  mass  remains, 
which  is  preserved  in  powder  form  in  tightly  stopi)ered  l)ottles. 
Official  ammonium  alum  contains  47.89  per  cent,  of  water  of  ciystal- 
lization,  while  ]M)tassium  alum  contains  45.50  \)er  cent.  A  temperature 
excee<ling  2(K)°  (\  (392°  F.)  must  l)e  avoided,  to  prc^vent  decomposition 
and  change  of  the  aluminum  sulphate  to  alumina,  with  loss  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Dried  alum,  although  completely  but  slowly  soluble  in  water, 
requin»s  about  twice  as  much  water  for  solution  jis  the  cr^'stallized 
alum. 

The  PharniacojKi'ia  requires  tliat  when  dried  in  an  airlmth  at  150**  C. 
(302°  F.),  exsiccated  alum  shall  not  lose  more  than  10  jx-t  cent,  in 
weight  (moisture),  and  after  having  beiMi  thus  dried  to  constant  weight, 
if  precipitates!  by  ammonia  wat(T,  in  th(»  prt»scnct»  of  ammonium 
chloride,  thoroughly  waslusl,  dried  and  strongly  ignitnl,  the  resulting 
aliuninuni  oxide,  AljOs,  shall  corresinmil  to  not  less  than  9S  per  cent. 
of  the  i>revionsly  dricsl  exsiccate<l  alum.  Fach  (iin.  of  alumiiuim  oxide 
corrcsiM)n(ls  to  l.<)43  (ims.  of  exsiccated  ammonium  alum,  and  to 
5.055  (lUis.  of  exsiccated  potassium  alum. 

Aluminum  Hydroxide.  A1(0H)3. — The  PharmacoiKieia  directs  this 
comiM>und  to  l)C  i)re])artHl  by  gra<lually  pouring  a  hot  soluticm  of 
ahnn  into  a  hot  solution  of  nionohydratcHl  stNJiuni  carbonate,  re|)eat- 
tslly  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  hot  wat<T.  and  finally 
drying  the  n-sidue  at  a  tcuiiHTature  not  above  10°  (\  (101°  F.).  The 
deeonijM»ition  i^  a< 'coin pan ied  by  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  nuiy  be  illustrated  as  follows:    2uMKuS04)2  +  I2H.2O)  +  3(Nai- 
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CO3  +  II2O)  =  2A1(0II)3  +  K,S04  +  3Na,S04  +  SCOj  +  24H,0;  this 
peculiar  action  is  characteristic  of  certain  metals — aluminum,  iron 
in  the  ferric  state,  and  chromium,  the  oxides  of  which  exhibit  weak 
basic  properties  and  fail  to  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  but  are 
precipitated  as  hydroxides  when  their  soluble  salts  are  acted  upon  by 
alkali  carlK)nates. 

The  object  of  using  hot  solutions  of  the  two  salts  and  of  adding 
the  alum  solution  slowly  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  is  to^  prevent  the 
formation  of  basic  aluminum  sulphate  and  to  facilitate  the  complete 
removal  of  alkali  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  be  persistently 
retained  by  the  precipitated  hydroxide  if  the  precipitation  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alum.  The  use  of  hot  liquids  also 
facilitates  elimination  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Drying  the  precipitate  at  a  modern  temperature  is  desirable  to 
insure  a  smooth  pnxluct,  as  a  high  heat  would  cause  partial  decom- 
position and  a  gritty  jK)wder. 

Besides  the  official  aluminum  compounds  the  following  are  some- 
times used: 

Aluminum  Sulphate.  Al2(S04)3  +  18H20. — This  salt  is  preferably 
prepared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  dissolving  freshly  prepared 
aluminum  hydroxide  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  properly 
diluted  with  water.  An  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided,  as  also  an 
excess  of  the  hydroxide;  in  the  event  of  the  latter,  basic  sulphates 
are  likely  to  be  formed.  The  gelatinous  hydroxide  will  dissolve  quite 
readily,  and  the  solution  having  been  filtered  is  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  until  a  crystalline  residue  is  obtained. 

Solution  of  Aluminum  Acetate. — ^This  preparation  is  recognized 
in  the  National  Formulary,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  as  Liquor 
Burowii  or  Burow's  Solution.  It  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead 
acetate  to  a  solution  of  aluminum  sulphate,  setting  the  mixture  aside 
in  a  cold  place  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  and  then  decanting 
or  syphoning  oil'  the  clear  liquid.  The  finished  product  contains  about 
6  per  cent,  of  normal  aluminum  acetate,  together  with  a  trace  of  lead. 

Solution  of  Aluminum  Subacetate. — This  solution,  also  recognized 
in  the  Nati(nml  Formulary,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  prepara- 
tion previously  mentioned.  It  contains  a  basic  aluminum  acetate, 
Al2(()H)2(C2n3()2)4,  to  the  extent  of  about  7.5  or  8  per  cent.,  and  is 
marie  by  mixing  calcium  carbonate  with  water  and  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  to  effect  solution;  this  mixture  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  set  aside  for  24  hours  with  occasional 
stirring,  the  clear  liquid  l)eing  finally  decanted  and  filtered.  This 
preparation  is  practically  identical  with  the  official  Liquor  Aluminii 
Acetici  of  the  (Jcrnian  IMiarmacoixria. 
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THE  COBiIPOnNDS  OF  CERIUM. 

Cerium  Oxalate. — The  official  cerium  oxalate  is  defined  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  oxalates  of  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  and  other 
associated  elements,  and  hence  no  chemical  formula  is  given  for  the 
salt.  The  impurities  are  of  course  present  in  very  small  proportions 
and  in  no  way  affect  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  compound.  The 
process  for  obtaining  cerium  oxalate  from  the  mineral  cerite,  its  chief 
source,  is  somewhat  a)mplicated.  The  powdered  mineral  is  digested 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  mass  dried  and  treated  with  diluted  nitric 
acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  to  remove  copper  and  other  metals.  The 
cerite  metals  are  next  precipitated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  the 
mixed  oxalates,  after  the  addition,  of  magnesium  carbonate,  are 
calcine<l  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water 
containing  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  cerium 
is  precii)itated  as  yellow  eerie  sulphate,  while  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium,  together  with  the  magnesium,  remain  in  solution.  The  eerie 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  reduced  to  cerous  sulphate, 
by  means  of  so<lium  thiosulphate,  after  which  it  is  precipitated,  as 
cerous  oxalate,  with  oxalic  acid  and  dried.  Cerium  oxalate  may  also 
l)e  readily  obtained  by  interactitm  between  a  soluble  cerium  salt 
(nitrate)  and  a  soluble  oxalate. 

Cerium  oxalate,  as  a  rule,  occurs  as  a  white,  granular  powder, 
but  sometimes  has  a  pink  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  larger  pro- 
portions of  (lidymium.  When  heated  to  redness  it  is  decomposer! 
leaving  alK)Ut  47  j)er  cent,  of  a  reddish-brown  residue,  consisting  of 
eerie  and  other  rare  earth  oxides.  When  pure,  it  lias  the  formula 
(V2(C204)3  +  IOH2O,  as  shown  by  Power  and  Sheddon. 
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THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON. 

There  is  no  class  of  inorganic  compounds,  excepting  the  official 
preparations  of  the  alkalies,  more  extensively  employed  in  medicuie 
than  those  of  iron;  they  must  therefore  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  important  in  the  study  of  pharmacy.  The  Pharmacopceia 
recognizes,  besides  iron  \n  the  metallic  form,  no  less  than  18  different 
preparations  of  the  same,  of  which  6  are  liquid.  Chemists  have 
grouped  all  compounds  of  iron  into  two  classes,  designated  as  ferrous 
and  ferric  compounds,  respectively,  which  differ  from  each  other  in 
striking  physical  and  chemical  properties;  this  distinction  has  also 
been  maintained  in  the  official  titles  of  the  iron  salts  and  their  solutions. 
Ferrous  compounds,  in  which  iron  is  bivalent,  are,  when  not  anhydrous, 
of  a  green  color,  with  one  exception,  the  yellow  oxalate,  and  form  a 
blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide,  Fe8(Fe(CX)6)i,  known  as 
TurnbulFs  Blue,  with  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide;  ferric  com- 
pounds, in  which  iron  is  trivalent,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterized 
by  a  reddish-  or  yellowish-brown  color  and  form  a  blue  precipitate  of 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  Fe4(Fe(CN)6)8,  known  as  Prussian  Blue,  with 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  official  preparations  of  iron,  divided, 
for  convenience,  into  three  classes: 


Official  Englinh  name. 

Iron, 
Reduced  Iron, 

Official  Latin  name. 

MelaUic  Iron. 

Femim. 

Femim  Keductum. 

Ferrous  Compounds. 

Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate, 
Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate, 
Saccharated  Ferrous  Carlwnate, 
Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate, 
Pills  of  Ferrous  Iodide, 
Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide, 


Ferri  Sulphas. 
Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatus. 
Ferri  Sulphas  Granulatus. 
Massa  Ferri  Carbonatis. 
Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatus. 
Pilulffi  Ferri  Carbonatis. 
Pilulae  Ferri  lodidi. 
Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi. 


Ferric  Compounds. 


Ferric  Chloride, 

Ferric  Hydroxide  with  Magnesium 

Oxide, 
Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate, 
Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate, 
Ferric  Phosphate, 
Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride, 
Solution  of  Ferric  Sulwulphate, 
Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate, 
Solution  of  Iron  and  Ammonium 

Acetate, 
Tincture  of  Ferric  Chloride, 


Ferri  Chloridum. 

Ferri     Hydroxidum     cum     Magnesii 

Oxido. 
Ferri  et  Anmionii  Citras. 
Ferri  et  Quinina;  Citras. 
Ferri  Phosphas. 
Liquor  Ferri  Chloridi. 
Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis. 
Liquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis. 
Liquor  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis. 


Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi. 
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Iron.  Fe. — The  kind  of  metallic  iron  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
co|)(ria  is  that  occurring  in  the  fomi  of  soft,  bright  wire.  It  shouki 
Ik*  free  from  rust,  and  the  commercial  article,  as  it  has  usually  been 
coated  with  grease  or  ])araffin  oil  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  must 
l)e  thoroughly  cleaned  l)efore  it  is  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
The  kind  of  iron  wire  known  in  the  trade  as  card-teeth,  obtained  a.s 
clippings  and  waste  from  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  cards,  is  usually 
preferred!  on  account  of  its  convenient  form  and  general  good  quality; 
sometimes,  however,  card-teeth  of  a  ver>^  inferior  grade  are  sold, 
and  require  careful  garbling  and  subsequent  washing  to  remove  grease 
and  dirt. 

Reduced  Iron. — ^This  preparation,  also  known  as  Iron  by  Hydrogen 
or  Quccrnne'ft  Iron,  represents  more  or  less  pure  metallic  iron  in  a 
state  of  fine  division,  obtained  by  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  with 
hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  hydroxide  is  first  dri(»d,  whereby  it  is  changed  to 
oxyhydrate,  and  then  j)laced  in  an  iron  reduction  tube  so  arranged 
that  the  S4imc  can  lx»  heatwl  to  dull  redness,  while  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  j>n*viously  washed  and  dried  by  biding  passe<l  through  a  moder- 
ately strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  afterward 
sulphuric  acid,  is  constantly  passed  through  it.  The  reducing  action 
of  hydrogen  on  ferric  oxide  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: FcaO.!  +  He  =  Fe2  +  '^HjO.  The  sup])ly  of  hydrogen  is  kept 
uj>  as  long  as  any  oxygen  is  left,  as  shown  by  the  escape  of  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  tube.  When  reduction  is  comj)lete,  the  tul)e  and 
contents  are  allowinl  to  cool  slowly,  while  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  is 
continued  until  the  temjxTature  has  been  re<luce<l  to  that  of  the  air; 
this  is  necessiirv,  otherwise  the  hot,  finelv  divide<l  iron  will  be  readilv 
rt»oxidizcd  by  the  air,  as  in  that  condition  its  avidity  for  oxygen  is 
very  marked. 

T1m»  cjuantity  of  re<luctHl  inm  depends,  of  course*,  \\\y(m  the  purity 
of  the  ferric  hydroxide  and  the  temjKTature  employed.  When  ferric 
oxide  is  heated  "to  2S(P  or  :UKP  ( \  (r).S<i°-r)72°  F.)  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  converted  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fc^Oi,  lU'VoOa  +  II2  =  2Fej()4 
or  2iFt<)  +  Fc/Xi)  +  II^O,  but  metallic  riNluction  d(K*s  not  occur 
until  a  tenijHTature  of  4(K)°  (\  {ITyl^  F.)  and  over  is  rt»achc<l.  A 
bright-n^d  heat,  how(»ver,  is  not  emj)loyed,  as  it  causes  a  dense,  compact 
pHMluct,  which  is  not  desirable;  therefore  the  conmiercial  article, 
althcaigh  a  lighter  powder,  is  usually  contaniinat(*<l  with  imixjrfectly 
re<luced  oxide. 

Keduced  inui  should  Ir*  fret*  from  lustre  and  of  a  grayish  txJor, 
and  when  treated  with  warm  <lilutiMl  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  aci<l 
should  Irave  not  more  than  1  jkt  ctMit.  of  inxjluble  n^sidue.  Its 
value  is  ba>cd  upon  the  proj)orlion  of  metallic  iron  ])rt\sent;  the 
r.  S.  and  (i(Tnian  IMiannacojxrias  both  demand  1)0  jkt  ci*nt.,  while 
the  Hriti>h  Pharniacoixria  admits  rc*<luced  iron  of  7.")  jkt  cent,  purity. 
FrtKpicnt  examinations  of  the  conmiercial   priMlucts  have  disclose*^! 
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the  fact  that  inferior  reduced  iron  is  occasionally  dispensed  by  phar- 
macists. 

The  Pharmact)pa»ia  directs  that  the  purity  percentage  of  reduced 
iron  l)e  determined  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  finely  powdered  mercuric 
chloride,  reduced  iron  and  distilled  water  for  5  minutes,  cooling  the 
mixture,  filtering  and  titrating  the  filtrate  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  solution.  When  mercuric  chloride  and  reduced  iron 
are  digested  together,  the  former  is  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride  with 
the  formation  of  ferrous  chloride,  thus:  2HgCli  +  Fe  =  FeClj  + 
2Hg('l,  showing  that  1  atom,  or  55.84  Gms.,  of  metallic  iron  will  react 
with  2  molecules,  or  543.04  Gms.,  of  mercuric  chloride,  forming  1 
molecule,  or  126.76  Gms.,  of  ferrous  chloride  and  2  molecules,  or  472.12 
(ims.,  of  mercurous  chloride  or  calomel.  The  titration  of  the  filtrate, 
after  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  potassium  permanganate  solution 
takes  place  as  follows:  lOFeCl,  +  2KMn04  +  8H2SO4  =  2Fe,(S04)3  + 
(iFeCla  +  2KC1  +  2MnS04  +  8H,0,  and  shows  that  10  molecules, 
or  1267.6  Gms.,  of  ferrous  chloride  require  2  molecules,  or  316.0()  Gms., 
of  potassium  permanganate  for  complete  oxidation  and  hence  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution  consumed,  containing 
0.0031606  Gm.  of  potassium  permanganate  corresponds  to  0.005584 
Gm.  of  metallic  iron.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
potassium  permanganate  solution  consumed  in  the  official  assay, 
when  multiplied  by  0.5584  (0.005584  X  100)  and  divided  by  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  reduced  iron  originally  taken  (only  one-tenth  of  the 
solution  of  ferrous  chloride  obtained  being  taken)  will  express  the 
percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  the  sample. 

Ferrous  Sulphate.  FeS04  +  7H,0.— This  salt,  from  which 
numerous  other  ferrous  as  well  as  ferric  compounds  are  made,  is 
obtained,  for  medicinal  purposes,  by  acting  on  clean  iron  wire  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  aiding  the  reaction  with  a  little  heat.  The 
newlv  formed  ferrous  sulphate  enters  into  solution  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  eliminated;  thus,  Fe,  +  211,804  =  2FeS04  +  II4.  The  salt 
is  prone  to  oxidation  if  a  strictly  neutral  solution  be  evaporated; 
hence  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  left  in  the  liquid,  which 
is  then  concentrated  and  crystallized. 

.  The  official  ferrous  sulphate  contains  45.32  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization,  a  j)ortion  of  which  is  lost  by  efflorescence  upon  exposure 
to  dry  air;  when  exposed  to  moist  air  the  salt  undergoes  oxidation, 
indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  brownish-yellow  basic  ferric  sulphate. 
The  crystals  should  therefore  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
The  conmuTcial  crude  ferrous  sulphate,  known  as  "copperas,*'  is 
always  more  or  less  impure  and  not  suited  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
The  Pharniacopcria  requires  almost  absolute  purity  for  the  official 
salt,  namely  that  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  54.36  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  57.07  jx^r  cent,  of  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphate,  corresponding 
to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  is  deter- 
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mined  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium  pennanganate 
solution;  each  mil.  for  Co.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution,  containing 
O.fXWKKX)  (Jm.  of  potassium  permanganate,  must  correspond  to 
().()278()2  Gm.  of  the  crystallized  or  0.015191  Gm.  of  anhydrous  fer- 
rous sulphate.  The  numl)er  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
permanganate  solution  c*onsumed  in  the  official  assay,  when  multiplied 
by  1.5191  (0.015191  X  KK))  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  ferrous 
sulphate  taken,  will  express  the  percentage  of  pure  anhydrous  ferrous 
sulphate  in  the  sample.  Each  molecule  of  |K)tassium  permanganate 
is  capable  of  converting  5  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  ferric 
sulphate;  thus  10(FeSO4  +  7H/))  +  2KMn04  +  SHjSO*  =  5Fer 
(SOOa  +  K»S()4  +  2MnS04  +  TSlIjO. 

Exsiccated  Ferrous  Sulphate. — The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  exsiccated 
ferrous  sulphate  to  l)e  j)repared  by  allowing  the  cr\'stallized  salt  to 
effloresce  in  dry  air  at  a  temj)erature  of  about  40°  C.  (104®  F.),  and  then 
exj)osing  in  a  jwrcelain  dish  to  the  heat  of  a  l>oiling  waterbath,  with 
c*onstant  stirring,  until  reduce<l  to  (>4  or  ()5  per  cent,  of  its  original 
weight.  This  j>roce(lure  does  not  render  the  salt  anhydrous,  for  even 
at  115°  (\  (2Ii9°  F.)  0.4S  per  cent,  of  water  still  remains,  which  requires 
a  heat  of  nearly  'MKf  C.  (572°  F.)  for  complete  exj)ulsion;  at  the  latter 
temjxTature  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  likely  to  undergo  decomposition. 
The  official  j)rej)aration  has  approximately  the  composition  2FeS04  + 
SUA 

Dried  ferrous  sulphate  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  pill 
massi*s  and  other  purposes,  in  place  of  the  crystallized  salt,  in  the 
pro|M)rti()n  of  0.r)5  Gm.  for  1  (Jm.  (or  ().5  grains  for  10  grains)  of  the 
latter. 

The  Phannacojxria  rt*quirc»s  that  exsiccated  fermus  sulphate  shall 
(*ontain  not  less  than  KO  jkt  ci»nt.  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  which  is 
detennintHl  (»xactly  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay 
of  crystallizc<l  ferrous  sul])hate,  each  mil.  (or  (\\)  of  the  tenth-nonna] 
lM)tassium  jxTmanganate  solution  consumed  corn»siK)n(ling  to  0.015191 
Gm.  of  j)ure  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphate. 

Granulated  Ferrous  Sulphate.  FeSQ4  +  THOj.— This  salt  differs 
from  official  ferrous  sulphate  in  being  in  the  form  of  a  cr^'stalline 
|K)wder  iiistea<l  of  large  crystals,  containing,  however,  the  same 
amount  of  water.  It  is  of  a  much  j)aler  color  than  the  crystals,  and, 
owing  to  its  nicMle  of  j)rei)aration,  is  less  liable  to  oxidation.  The 
addition  of  diluted  sul])huri(*  acid  to  the  solution  (»f  ferrous  sulphate 
j)rior  to  cvaiH)ration  an<l  granulation  is  intendtMl  to  prevent  oxidation, 
and  washing  of  the  crystalline  i)ow(ler  with  alcohol  is  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  acid  and  unconibiiu*d  water  as  completely  as  possible, 
thus  facilitating  drying.  An  iM|ually  efficient  plan  for  making  granu- 
lated frrrous  sulphate  is  that  of  the  (icrman  PhannacojHcia,  which 
consists  in  filtering  the  acid  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  directly  into 
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alcohol,  whereby  the  salt  is  precipitated  and  can  then  be  drained 
on  a  strainer  and  washed  ^^ith  diluted  alcohol  until  free  from  acid. 
Rapid  drying  in  direct  sunlight  is  advantageous,  as  it  prevents 
oxidation. 

Granulated  ferrous  sulphate  presents  a  convenient  form  for  dis- 
pensing purposes. 

Mass  of  Ferrous  Carbonate,  also  known  as  Vallefs  Mass. — ^The 
preparation  of  Vallet's  Mass  has  been  explained  on  page  426.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  35  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  carbonate,  which  is  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  the  assay  of  saccharated  ferrous  carbonate,  by  solution 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  immediate  titration  with  tenth-normal 
potassium  dichromate  solution.  The  reactions  occurring  are  explained 
in  detail  under  Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate. 

Saccharated  Ferrous  Carbonate. — Although  but  little  used  at 
the  present  time,  this  preparation  is  still  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  closely  resembles  the  preceding  preparation  except  that 
it  occurs  in  powder  form,  and  is  directed  to  contain  a  minimum  limit 
of  ferrous  carbonate.  The  official  directions  are  to  pour  a  hot,  slightly 
acidulated  solution  of  50  Gms.  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  a  warm  solu- 
tion of  35  Gms.  of  sodium  bicarbonate  contained  in  a  flask,  aiding 
decomposition  by  rotating  the  vessel.  The  precipitate  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  hot  water  until  the  newly  formed  sodium  sulphate  has 
been  removed,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  drained,  mixed  with  10 
Gms.  of  sugar  of  milk  and  80  Gms.  of  sugar,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  incorporated  with  sufficient  sugar  to  make  the 
finished  product  weigh  100  Gms.  The  reaction  occiuring  between 
the  ferrous  sulphate  and  sodium  bicarbonate  mav  be  seen  from  the 
following  equation:  (FeS04  +  7HjO)  +2NaHC03  =  FeCO,  +  Na,S04 
+  CO2  +  8H2O.  As  the  powder  readily  oxidizes  if  exposed  to  air,  it 
must  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  presence  of  at  least  15  per  cent, 
of  ferrous  carbonate,  determined  by  dissolving  about  2  Gms.  of  the 
powder,  accurately  weighed,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  inunediately 
titrating  the  solution  with  tenth-normal  potassium  dichromate  solution. 
The  reactions  (K'curring  involve  first  the  conversion  of  he  ferrous 
carbonate  into  ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  then  oxidized  and  converted 
into  ferric  sulphate,  as  shown  bv  the  equation  6FeS04  +  KjCrjOT  + 
1\\^\  =  3Fe2(S04)3  +  K2SO4  +  Crj(S04)3  +  711,0.  Since  6  mole- 
cules, or  911.4()  (ims.,  of  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphate,  representing 
6  molecules,  or  ()9r).()4  (ims.,  of  ferrous  carbonate,  require  1  molecule, 
or  294.2  (ims.,  of  ])otassium  dichromate  for  c»omplete  oxidation,  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution,  containing  0.0049033  Gm. 
of  potassium  dichromate,  must  correspon<l  to  0.011584  Gm.  of  pure 
ferrous  carbonate,  for  294.2  :  695.04  :  :  0.0049033  :  x  {x  =  0.011584). 
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Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide. — This  preparation,  as  stated  on  page  272, 
is  a  saccharine  sohition  of  ferrous  iodide,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  compound.  The  first  step  in  its  manufacture  is  to  obtain  a 
solution  of  ferrous  iodide  by  allowing  ioduie  to  act  on  an  excess  of 
metallicr  iron  in  the  form  of  wire.  The  two  elements  combine  in  part, 
with  the  develo])ment  of  heat,  forming  some  ferrous  iodide  which 
enables  the  remaining  iodine  to  go  into  solution,  and  gradually  all 
iodine  is  taken  up  by  the  iron,  the  color  of  the  liquid  changing  to  pale 
green.  After  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  ix)int,  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar  is  dissolved  therein  to  j)revent  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  iodide 
solution  and  the  liquid  then  filtered,  the  remaining  iron  wire  and 
flask  being  rinsed  with  hot  water,  which  is  also  passed  through  the 
filter.  The  balance  of  the  sugar  is  then  dissolvinl  in  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  heat.  Syrup  of  ferrous  iodide,  if  unprotected,  readily  becomes 
oxidize<l  when  in  contact  with  air,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  a 
dark  color  on  the  surface,  gradually  spreading  downward,  and  as  this 
can  be  ])revented  by  the  presence  of  reducing  agents,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  that  a  small  pro{K)rtion  of  diluted  hypophosphorous  acid  shall 
be  added  before  the  final  weight  of  finished  syrup  is  made  up  by 
addition  of  distilled  water,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Judge  in  1855, 
and  has  l)een  foimd  superior  to  all  other  j>reservatives  proposed. 

The  Pharmaco])(t*ia  requires  tliat  s\Tup  of  ferrous  iodide  shall 
contain  not  less  than  4.75  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  5.25  i)er  cent,  of 
pure  ferrous  i(xlide,  which  is  determined  by  adding  an  excess  of  tenth- 
normal silver  nitrate  solution  and  some  nitric  acid  to  a  definite  weight 
of  the  syrup  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  heating  the  mixture 
until  the  precipitated  silver  iodide  turns  yellow;  when  cool,  the  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulph(K\vanate  solution,  using  ferric  ammonium  sul]>liate  solution  as 
indicator.  The  ec^uation  2AgX03  +  Felo  =  2AgI  +  Fe(N03)i  shows 
that  1  molecule,  or  )U)9.r)<S  (ims.,  of  ferrous  io<lide  requires  2  molecules, 
or  I^IW.TS  Gms.,  of  silver  nitrate  for  c^omplete  precii)itation,  and  hence 
1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution,  containing  0.016989  Gm. 
of  silver  nitrate,  must  correspond  to  0.0154tS4  Gm.  of  ferrous  iodide. 
Each  Gm.  of  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide  nuist  therefore  rec|uire  not  less 
than  1^.07  nor  more  than  \\A  mils,  (or  Gc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  solution  to  conform  to  the  pharmaco{xrial  requirement. 

Ferric  Chloride. — ^The  PharmacopoMa  defines  this  (compound  to  be  a 
hy<lrated  form  of  fcrri(»  chloride,  corres])onding  to  not  less  than  20 
j)er  ct^nt.  of  metallic  iron.  It  may  Ih»  pre])ared  by  cva|)orating  the 
ofliriul  solution  of  ferric  chloride  on  a  waterbath  to  alnnit  40  \yQt  cent, 
of  its  weight  and  then  st»tting  the  liquid  aside  in  a  covered  vessel  to 
crystallize.  The  mass  contains  about  (iO  per  (vnt.  of  anhydrous  ferric 
ehlori<le  and  may  contain  variable  proiM)rtions  of  water,  and  since 
ferric  chloride  couibiiies  with  different  amounts  of  water  under  varying 
conditions,  the  rharmaco]Ki>ia  gives  no  fonnula  for  the  com|)Ound. 
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The  salt  occurs  in  pieces  very  deliquescent  in  moist  air  and  is  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  also  soluble  in  glycerin  and  in  ether. 
Upon  exposure  to  light  it  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  ferrous  condition. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  ferric  chloride  shall  contain  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  combination,  which  is  determined 
volumetrically  by  allowing  the  ferric  chloride  to  act  upon  potassium 
iodide  and  titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  equation  2FeCl5  +  2KI  =  Ij  +  2FeCl2  +  2KC1  shows  that  the 
two  salts  decompose  each  other  in  molecular  proportions,  or  324.44 
Gms.,  of  ferric  chloride,  representing  lll.()8  Gms.  of  metallic  iron, 
will  react  with  832.04  Gms.  of  potassium  iodide,  liberating  253.84  Gms. 
of  iodine;  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution  consumed  in  the  official  assay  and  representing  0.012692  Gm. 
of  iodine  must  correspond  to  0.005584  Gm.  of  metallic  iron. 

Ferric  Hydroxide  wifh  Magnesimn  Oxide. — This  preparation 
also  known  as  Arsenic  Antidote,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ferric  and 
magnesium  hydroxides  suspended  in  a  dilute  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  and  is  made  by  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  to  a 
dilute  mixture  of  calcined  magnesia  and  water;  the  mixture  is  well 
shaken  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  Pharmacopceia,  with  the  view  of  economizing  time  in  cases  of 
emergency,  recommends  that  the  dilute  solution  of  ferric  sulphate 
and  the  mixture  of  magnesia  and  w^ater  be  always  kept  on  hand, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  former  consists  of  40  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  official  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  and  125  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water; 
the  latter,  of  10  (jms.  of  calcined  magnesia  added  to  750  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  water.  In  place  of  the  10  Gms.  of  calcium  magnesia,  300  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  magnesia  magma  may  be  used  and  diluted  to  750  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  with  water. 

Ferric  Phosphate. — ^This  scale  salt  of  iron,  formerly  officially 
designatcfl  as  soluble  phosphate  of  iron,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  insoluble  commercial  article  known  as  Phosphate  of  Iron.  The 
latter  is  a  slate-colored  powder  of  variable  composition,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  insoluble  ferrous  and  ferric  phosphates,  obtained  by 
precii)itati()ii  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  means  of  sodium 
phosphate  and  drying  the  resulting  product. 

Ferric  phosphate  may  be  made  by  adding  11  parts  of  crystallized 
sodium  ])h()spluite  to  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  ferric  citrate  in  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  evai)orating  the  resulting  green-colored  solution, 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  (K)®  (\  (140°  P.),  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
and  spreading  the  same  on  glass  plates,which  are  then  placed  in  warm 
dust-proof  drying  closets  so  that  a  part  of  the  moisture  may  evaporate 
an<l  the  product  he  obtained  in  the  form  of  scales.  Failure  to  obtain 
I)erfect  scales  may  he  due  to  insufficient  concentration  of  the  liquid 
before  spreading  it  on  glass,  or  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  drj'ing. 
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It  is  important  that  uneffloresced  sodium  phosphate  be  used  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  this  salt,  which  would  cause  the  scales  to  become  opaque 
and  white  on  standing.  The  salt  should  be  preserved  in  tightly  corked 
bottles,  in  a  dark  place,  otherwise  its  color  will  gradually  darken  and 
its  solubility  be  impaired. 

The  exact  composition  of  this  salt  cannot  be  stated,  as  it  may  be 
a  mixture  of  ferric  phosphate  and  sodium  citrate,  or  possibly  a  mixture 
of  four  salts,  ferric  and  sodium  phosphates  and  ferric  and  sodium 
citrates  incomplete  decomposition  having  taken  place;  hence  the 
name  sodio-citrophosphate  of  iron  has  been  applied  to  the  preparation. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  ferric  phosphate  shall  contwi 
iron  in  combination  corresponding  to  not  less  than  12  per  cent,  of  that 
metal,  which  is  determined  by  digesting  a  definite  weight  of  the  scale 
salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  on  a  waterbath  for 
30  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  40®  C.  (104®  F.),  and  then  titrating  the 
liberated  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 
The  reactions  involve  the  conversion  of  the  iron  salt  into  ferric  chloride, 
which  then  decomposes  the  potassium  iodide,  as  explained  imder  Ferric 
Chloride  on  page  637.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  thiosul- 
phate solution  required  corresj)onds  to  0.005584  Gm.  of  metallic  iron. 

Although  p\Tophosphate  of  iron  is  no  longer  officially  recognized, 
it  is  still  used  by  j>hysicians,  and  as  it  resembles  ferric  phosphate  in 
appearance,  the  official  test  for  distinguishing  the  two  salts  is  important. 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  magnesia 
mixture  test-solution  directed  in  the  official  test,  whereas  ferric  phos- 
phate ^nll  yield  white  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  which  when 
washed  and  treated  with  silver  nitrate  solution  turns  vellow. 

Iron  and  Ammonium  Citrate. — This  preparation,  also  designated 
at  times  as  soluble  ferric  citrate  and  ammonio-ferric  citrate,  is  usually 
made  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  ferric  citrate,  obtained  by  dissolving 
freshly  prcj)are(l  ferric  hydroxide  with  the  aid  of  citric  acid,  a  slight 
exci*ss  of  anunonia  water,  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  synipy  consistence 
at  a  teni|HTaturc  not  excee<Hng  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  and  then  treating 
further  as  directt*d  under  Ferric  Phosj)hate  on  page  6.37. 

The  PharmacopaMa  requires  that  iron  and  ammonium  citrate  shall 
contain  not  less  than  16  \>er  cent,  nor  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron  in  combination,  which  is  determined  by  the  iodometric  method 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  directe<l  for  the  assay  of  the  iron  in 
ferric  phosj)hate  on  page  637. 

Iron  and  ammonium  citrate  is  more  hygroscopic  than  ferric  citrate, 
and  upon  exj>osure  to  air  rajwdly  loses  ammonia  and  l)ecomes  less 
sohible,  homv  it  must  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoj)j)ere<l  bottles; 
light  also  has  a  deleterious  effe<*t  upon  it.  If  at  any  time  the  scale 
salt  has  sufFtTt^d  hy  age  or  careless  exposure,  ready  solution  can  usually 
Ih»  efrc(t<»d  l)v  the  cautious  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia 
water  to  the  residue. 
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&on  and  Qtiixiine  Citrate. — ^The  reddish-brown  scale  salt,  formerly 
official  under  this  title,  has  been  dropped  from  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  the  name  is  now  applied  to  the  scale  salt  formerly  known  as 
Soluble  Iron  and  Quinine  Citrate.  It  is  prepared  by  first  dissolving 
quinine  alkaloid  in  a  solution  of  ferric  citrate  with  addition  of  some 
citric  acid,  and  then  adding  to  this  solution  ammonia  water  cautiously 
as  long  as  the  precipitate  formed  is  redissolved ;  an  excess  of  ammonia 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  color  of  the  solution  changes  to  green- 
ish-yellow, and  after  concentration  of  the  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
it  is  spread  on  glass  plate  and  allowed  to  scale,  as  explained  under 
Ferric  Phosphate.  The  scales  are  of  a  greenish,  golden-yellow  color, 
readily  absorb  moisture  upon  exposure  to  the  air  and  are  freely 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  iron  and  quinine  citrate  shall 
contain  not  less  than  11.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  quinine  and  not  less 
than  13  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  combination.  Both  can  be  deter- 
mined in  one  sample,  the  quinine  gravimetrically  and  the  iron  by  the 
iodometric  method,  and  thus  much  time  and  lal)or  saved.  The  official 
estimation  of  the  quinine  is  easily  accomplished;  the  addition  of 
ammonia  water  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  precipitates  the  quinine  as 
alkaloid,  which,  dissolving  readily  in  the  chloroform,  can  be  with- 
dra\^Ti  and  the  treatment  with  chloroform  repeated  twice,  so  as  to 
insure  the  complete  removal  of  the  alkaloid.  A  globular  separator 
(see  Fig.  149,  page  173)  is  better  adai)ted  for  the  operation  than 
one  of  cylindrical  shape,  as  by  simple  rotation  the  two  liquids  are 
brought  into  sufficiently  intimate  contact  for  abstraction  of  the  alka- 
loid by  the  chloroform,  and  separation  takes  place  rapidly;  if  shaking 
must  be  resorted  to,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  emulsion  results, 
which  requires  considerable  time  for  separation,  (hi'ing  to  the  low 
boiling  iK)int  of  chloroform  ((K)®  C.  (140°  F.)),  the  liquid  should 
be  evaporated  with  mcKlerate  heat  only,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  spurting, 
the  residue  l)eing  redissolve<l  in  a  little  alcohol  and  again  evaporated 
to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  chloroform  and  afterward  dried  at  100®  C. 
(212°  F.)  to  constant  weight. 

The  residuary  aqueous  liquid  retains  all  the  ferric  citrate,  and, 
after  removal  of  all  the  chloroform  and  ammonia  by  heating  on  a 
waterbath  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  digested  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide  for  30  minutes, 
the  lil)erated  iodine  being  subsequently  titrate<l  with  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  details  of  this  assay  are  fully 
explained  under  Ferric  Phosphate  on  page  637. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride. — An  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
FeC^ls,  containing  an  amount  of  ferric  chloride  corresponding  to  not 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  11  piT  ciait.  of  metallic  iron. 
The  official  directions  for  preparing  this  solution  consist  in  treating 
bright  iron  wire  with  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  about  one-b*^*^ 
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its  weight  of  water,  oxidizing  the  resulting  solution  by  means  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  finally,  after  addition  of  a  little  more 
hydrochloric  acid,  bringing  the  liquid  to  a  definite  weight  by  addition 
of  distilled  water. 

The  mixture  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  is  heated  on  a 
waterbath  for  not  less  than  IJ  hours  or  until  effervescence  ceases, 
which  latter  is  due  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen,  the  ferrous  chloride 
formed  dissolving  in  the  water,  as  illustrated  by  the  equation  Fei  + 
4HC1  =  2FeClj  +  H4.  Not  all  the  iron  is  dissolved,  an  excess  being 
purposely  used  to  facilitate  the  reaction.  The  mixture  is  .then  boiled 
and  filtered  through  paper,  the  flask  and  wire  being  rinsed  with  hot 
water.  A  further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  at  once  made  to  the 
filtrate,  to  avoid  the  formation  and  deposit  of  ferric  oxychloride,  as 
the  ferrous  chloride  is  readilv  oxidized  by  the  air. 

The  liquid,  which  has  now  assumed  a  deep  green  color,  is  poured 
slowly  into  a  porcelain  dish  containing  nitric  acid,  and  then  warmed. 
A  change  in  ct)lor  to  reddish-brown  at  once  occurs,  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  ferrous  into  ferric  chloride,  accompanied  by  effer- 
ves(t»nct»  and  escape  of  red  fumes,  which  may  be  illustrated  bv  the 
following  equation:  3FeCl,  +  3H(1  +  HNO3  =  3Fe(^la  +  NO  +  211/). 
The  Tvd  fumes  are  due  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  NOj  or  NjOi,  resulting 
from  a  union  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  with  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  color  of  the  liquid  remains  blackish 
for  some  time;  this  is  due  either  to  a  union  of  ferrous  chloride  with 
nitric  oxide,  in  which  case  it  disappears  upon  further  heating  as 
oxidation  j)rogresses,  or,  it  may  be,  to  an  insufficiency  of  nitric  acid 
and  constH^uent  imperfect  oxidation. 

To  remove  all  nitrogen  comjK)unds,  the  liquid  is  heated  on  a  sand- 
bath  until  frw  from  nitrous  odor,  after  which  it  is  tested  for  ferrous 
salt,  as  ])rc»s(Til)ed :  and  if  more  nitric  acid  is  nw'cssary,  this  should 
Ik»  ad(k*<l  drop  by  drop  to  the  hot  liquid  and  only  as  long  as  effer\'e»- 
ivu(v  results,  as  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  not  readily  removed.  If 
ferrous  suit  is  found  absent,  a  test  for  nitric  acid  shoukl  be  made, 
and,  if  prt»stMit,  the  \\i\uid  must  l>e  Iwiled  on  a  sandbath  until  entirely 
free  thcn^from;  this  is  j)referably  done  with  careful  addition  of  small 
quantiti<»s  of  hyflrcK-hloric  acid,  which  facilitates  the  expulsion  erf 
nitric  acid  by  dw()mjK)sing  it,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  oxy- 
chloridc.  Should  the  liquid,  uixm  l)oiling  to  free  it  fnmi  nitric  acid, 
s<»I)arat(»  a  blackish-brown  dejx)sit  on  the  sides  or  l)ottom  of  the  dish, 
this  would  indicate  ferric  oxychloride,  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  careful  atldition  of  hydr(K'hk)ric  acid  to  the  hot  li(|Uor  until  a  0.5 
IHT  cent,  solution  of  the  latter  in  water  remains  clear  u|M)n  l)oiling  and 
c(»oling. 

The  final  aiMition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid  is  for  the 
purp«)M*  of  ppvcnting  the  formation  of  ferric  oxychloride  by  having 
an  excess  (»f  the  acid  prest*nt. 
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Solution  of  ferric  chloride  contains  a,  small  amount  of  free  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  but  should  be  absolutely  free  from  ferrous  salt  and  ferric 
oxychloride,  as  well  as  nitric  acid  and  other  nitrogen  compounds. 
Commercial  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  are  sometimes  contaminated 
with  ferric  oxychloride,  and  nitrous  odors  are  occasionally  perceptible. 

The  official  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.29  to  1.32  at 
25®  C.  (77°  F.).,  and  contains  about  0.3785  Gm.  of  anhydrous  ferric 
chloride  in  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) ;  its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 

The  Pharmacopcpia  requires  that  the  official  solution  shall  contain 
an  amount  of  ferric  chloride  corresponding  to  not  less  than  10  per  cent., 
nor  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  that  the  amount  of 
chlorine  present,  as  free  hydrochloric  acid,  shall  not  be  less  than  3  per 
cent.,  nor  more  than  5  per  cent.,  in  excess  of  that  required  to  combine 
with  the  iron  present  as  ferric  chloride.  The  determination  of  the 
metallic  iron  content  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  under 
Ferric  (^hloride  on  page  637,  and  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  present 
is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  by  precipitation  with  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  silver  solution  consumed  corresponding  to  0.003546  Gm.  of 
chlorine.  As  each  (Jm.  of  metallic  iron  combines  with  1.905  Gms. 
of  chlorine  to  form  ferric  chloride,  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron 
found,  when  multi])lied  by  1.9,  will  express  the  percentage  of  chlorine 
combined  as  ferric  chloride,  and  if  this  percentage  of  chlorine  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  percentage  of  chlorine  determined  by  titration 
with  silver  solution,  as  stated  above,  the  remainder  will  express  the 
percentage  of  chlorine  present  as  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Subsulphate. — An  aqueous  solution  of  basic 
ferric  sulphate  of  variable  composition.  It  is  prepared  by  adding 
675  Gms.  of  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  heated  mixture  of  65 
Gms.  of  sulphuric  and  70  Gms.  of  nitric  acid,  and  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
water;  when  effervescence  ceases  the  liquid  is  tested  for  ferrous  salt, 
and,  if  this  l)e  found  present,  nitric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the 
hot  liquid  as  long  as  it  causes  effer\'escence  and  the  disengagement  of 
red  fumes.  Finally  the  liquid  is  boiled  until  a  clear  ruby-red  solution 
is  obtaine<l  entirely  free  from  nitrous  odor,  and  is  diluted  ^^ith  water 
to  the  weight  of  1()(X)  Gms. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  and 
added  to  the  hot  acid  mixture  in  divided  portions,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  violent  reaction.  In  the  presence  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
oxidation  takes  place,  converting  the  ferrous  into  a  ferric  salt,  but, 
owing  to  an  insufficient  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  basic,  instead  of 
a  normal,  ferric  sulphate  is  produce<l,  the  composition  of  which  is 
variable;  hence  no  <lcfinite  fornuila  can  be  assigned  to  it,  although 
the  following,  Ke4()(S()4)5,  is  use<l  by  some  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  salt.  In  the  preparation  of  this,  as  well  as  the  next  following 
41 
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solution,  copious  red  vapors  are  evolved,  due  to  tbe  escape  of  nitric 
oxide  in  the  air,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  black  tint  temporarily, 
on  account  of  a  union  between  the  ferrous  sulphate  and  nitric  oxide: 
these  ])henomena  have  been  explained  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (p.  640). 

If  a  little  sul])huric  acid  be  added  to  solution  of  ferric  subsulphate, 
the  color  becomes  lighter,  and,  if  added  to  the  extent  of  one-balf  the 
volume  of  the  latter,  a  white  mass,  consisting  of  anhydrous  ferric 
sulphate,  will  separate. 

The  name  MonseKs  Solution  is  usually  ap]>lied  to  this  preparation, 
which  is  also  prescribed  by  physicians  as  solution  of  persulphate  of 
iron;  althoujrh  chemically  incorrect,  this  last  name  is  sometimes 
employed  in  this  country  when  the  official  solution  of  the  subsulphate 
is  intended,  particularly  by  some  of  the  older  physicians. 

Solution  of  ferric  subsulphate  is  a  dense  solution,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.548  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  is  apt  to  separate  a 
semisolid  crystalline  whitish  mass  upon  standing,  particularly  in  the 
cold.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  deterioration,  but  is  due  to  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  and  can  1m?  overcome  by  placing  the  bottle  in  warm 
water  for  a  while  and  agitating,  when  perfect  solution  will  be  restored. 
The  PharmacopdMa  demands  that  the  amount  of  basic  ferric  sulphate 
j)resiMit  in  this  solution  shall  corresj)ond  to  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 
nor  more  than  14  jx»r  ci»nt.  of  metallic  iron,  to  be  determined  by  the 
i(Mlometric  method  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  other  iron 
solutions. 

Solution  of  Ferric  Sulphate. — An  aqueous  solution  of  normal 
ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S04)3,  containing  about  30  j)er  cent,  of  the  salt. 
This  solution  is  not  used  medicinally,  l)eing  employed  only  for  the 
]>reparation  of  other  iron  com])ounds.  It  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  solution  of  ferric  subsuljJiate,  excc*pt  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
aci<ls  is  used,  a  ditrcrent  jmnluct  being,  therefore,  obtained.  The 
following  i^iuation,  (•»(FeS04  +  71W)  +  m^\  +  2HNQ,  =  SFe* 
(SOj).-!  +  2N0  +  4()II./).  shows  that  the  reaction  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  normal  salt,  which  is  the  chic^f  jK)int  of  difference  in 
the  coni|M)sition  of  this  and  the  preccMling  solution. 

Solution  of  ferric  sulphate  is  known  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
as  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron,  but  the  official  I^itin  title  of  the 
I'nited  States  Pharniaco|)a»ia,  Liquor  Ferri  Tersulph.itis,  is  preferable, 
as  at  onci'  indicating  the  true  nature  of  the  chemical  compound  present. 
It  can  readily  Ih'  distinguishcil  from  Monscl's  Solution  by  a  lower 
<lcnsity  and  lighter  cijor,  and  also  by  not  separating  white  ferric 
sul])hatr  u])on  addition  of  one-half  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  has  jusiK'cific  gravity  of  alnuit  1.432  at  25°  (\  (77**  F.), 
and  is  n'(|uirc<l  to  <'ontain  an  amount  of  ferric  sulphate  corre- 
siMMuling  to  not  less  than  10  i)er  ci»nt.  nor  more  than  11  per  cent,  of 
nietallir  iron. 
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Solution  of  Iron  and  Ammonium  Acetate. — ^This  well  known 
preparation  is  usually  prescribed  by  physicians  as  "Basham*s  Mix- 
ture/' or  under  its  old  official  (Pharmacopoeia,  1880)  title,  Mistura 
Ferri  et  Ammonii  Acetatis.  It  is  readily  prepared  by  adding  to 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate  successively  diluted  acetic  acid,  tincture 
of  ferric  chloride,  aromatic  elixir,  glycerin,  and  sufficient  water  to 
bring  the  total  volume  up  to  the  required  quantity. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  solution  contains  both  iron  and  ammonium 
acetates,  the  former  salt,  to  which  the  deep  red  color  of  the  liquid  is 
due,  being  formed,  at  the  time  of  preparation,  by  mutual  decom- 
position between  the  ferric  chloride  and  a  part  of  the  ammonium 
acetate;  a  small  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  also  is  formed.  It  is 
important  that  the  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  be  not  alkaline,  so 
that,  upon  addition  of  the  diluted  acetic  acid,  an  exc*ess  of  the  latter 
shall  be  present,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  basic  ferric  acetate  when 
the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  is  added. 

If  made  strictly  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
this  preparation  will  deposit  upon  standing  for  some  time,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  doubling  the  quantity  of 
glycerin  directed;  when  so  made  the  solution  has  been  found  to  remain 
perfectly  clear  for  2  years.  Even  increasing  the  quantity  of  glycerin 
to  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  in  the  official  formula  has  kept  the  solution  clear 
for  over  6  months;  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  fresh  whenever 
wanted. 

Tinctore  of  Ferric  Chloride. — ^This  is  a  hydro-alcoholic  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  containing  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  350  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  shall  be  mixed  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  yield  10(X)  mils,  (or 
Cc.) ;  this  will  require  slightly  more  than  (>50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol, 
on  account  of  the  contraction  of  volume  which  invariably  results  when 
aqueous  liquids  and  alcohol  are  mixed.  The  official  directions,  to 
set  the  mixture  aside  in  an  amber-colored  lK)ttle  for  a  pericxl  of  three 
months,  are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  certain  changes  to  take  place 
before  dispt»nsing  the  tincture;  these  changes  are  due  to  reaction 
between  the  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  alcohol,  resulthig  in 
the  formation  of  ethyl  chloride  and  other  ethereal  products,  which 
modify  the  odor  of  the  preparation  to  some  extent,  and  are  said  also 
to  possess  marked  meilicinal  properties.  By  some  authorities  it  is 
claimed  that  these  changes  vdW  not  be  completed  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  will  c*ontinue  for  a  period  of  six  or  nine 
months. 

Occasionally  the  mixture  is  found  to  dejx)sit  a  yellowish-brown 
sediment;  this  is  due  to  ferric  oxychloride  present  in  the  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  uscmI,  and  is  an  evidence  that  the  latter  preparation 
was  not  pro[)erly  made.  I'pon  exposure  to  sunlight  tincture  of  ferric 
chloride  is  gradually  changed  in  color,  assuming  a  greenish-brown  tint, 
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owing  to  reduction  of  the  ferric  to  ferrous  salt;  hence  it  should  be 
protected  from  light. 

The  projM)rtion  of  ferric  chloride  present  in  the  ofRcial  tincture 
should  correspond  to  not  less  than  4.48  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and 
is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  with  potassium  iodide,  and  sodium 
thiosulphate.  In  order  to  insure  the  absence  of  ferrous  salt  and  other 
impurities  in  the  official  test,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  about 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture,  accurately  weighed,  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  waterbath,  mixed  with  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  hydrogen  dioxide  solution  and  again 
evaporated  to  dryness  before  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  further 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  iodide.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required  for 
the  liberated  iodine  corresponds  to  0.0055S4  Gm.  of  metallic  iron,  and 
each  (ini.  of  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  if  of  official  strength  should 
require  not  less  than  <S  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  the  tenth-normal  thiosulphate 
solution,  in  the  official  assay.  The  details  of  the  reactions  are 
exj)lained  under  Ferric  Chloride  on  page  637. 

Besides  the  official  preparations  of  iron,  the  following  are  occasion- 
ally emj)loyed: 

Benzoate  of  Iron.  Ferric  Benzoate.  Fe(C7H602)s  or  (CA- 
COO).tFe. — This  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  pakvbrownish  powder  by 
adding  a  (*oncrntrated  solution  of  sodium  l)enzoate  to  a  solution  of 
ferric  sulphate,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  drying  the  same. 

Dialyzed  Iron. — Under  this  name  a  solution  of  a  highly  basic 
ferric  oxy chloride  has  l)een  use<l  by  physicians  for  many  years.  It 
is  rec()giiize<l  in  the  National  Formulary  by  the  name  IJquor  Ferri 
Oxychloridi,  and  in  the  (Jerman  Pharmacop<x»ia  as  Liquor  Ferri 
Oxyclilorati  Dialysaiti.  The  fonner  authority  (loes  not  direct  that  the 
solution  of  oxychloride  of  iron  obtaine<l  by  direct  solution  of  freshly 
jirepared  ferric  hydroxide  in  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  be  dialyzed, 
and  also  adds  glycrrin  to  the  solution,  to  the  extent  of  12.5  per  cent, 
by  volume*.  The  (Jerman  PharmacojxiMa  on  the  other  hand  does 
direct  that  anunonia  water  l)e  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  as  long  as  the  precipitate  forme<l  is  redissolved,  after  which 
the  mixture  is  stirred  until  a  clear  solution  results,  which  is  then 
<lialyzed,  the  dialysate  lH»ing  finally  i*oncentrated  by  evajK)ration  with 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat  until  the  liquid  has  a  sjxu'ific  gravity  of  from 
1.01.1  to  1.017.  The  latter  preparation  nuist  contain  iron  in  com- 
bination corresponding  to  '\.l\  to  .S.()  jht  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

Glycerophosphate  of  Iron.  Ferric  Qlycerophosphate.  Fe2(C3H» 
(0H)jP04).«.  -This  salt  may  l)e  obtained  by  dissolving  freshly  pre- 
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cipitated  and  well-washed  ferric  hydroxide  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  glycerophosphoric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum 
apparatus  to  a  s>Tupy  consistence,  and  then  spreading  on  plates  of 
glass  and  drying  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  forms  yellow  scales,  soluble  in 
water  and  diluted  alcohol. 

Iodide  of  IroiL  Ferrous  Iodide.  Fels. — ^This  preparation  is 
obtained  by  first  making  a  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  by  direct  union 
of  iodine  and  iron  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  evaporating  the  pale- 
green  solution  to  dryness  in  a  bright  iron  dish.  It  occurs  as  a  very 
deliquescent  black  mass,  which  must  be  carefully  preserved  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle. 

Lactate  of  LroiL  Ferrous  Lactate.  Fe(C3H60s)2  +  3H2O  or 
(CH3CHdHCOO)2Fe  +  SHjO.— This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  between  solutions  of  calcium  lactate  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate, the  newly  formed  calcium  sulphatQ  being  completely  removed 
by  addition  of  alcohol;  the  filtrate  is  finally  evaporated  and  crystal- 
lized. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  digesting  pure  iron  wire  with 
diluted  lactic  acid  until  reaction  ceases,  then  filtering,  concentrating, 
and  crystallizing  the  solution.  In  the  first  process  the  reaction  is  as 
follows:  Ca(C3H503)2.5H,0  +  FeS04.7HjO  =  Fe(CsH5Qs)2  +  CaS04 
+  I2H2O;  while  in  the  second  process  ferrous  lactate  is  formed  with 
elimination  of  hydrogen;  thus,  Fe2  +  4HC5H5O3  =  2Fe(C3H603)2  +  H4. 

Two  varieties  of  ferrous  lactate  occur  in  commerce,  one  in  well 
defined  crvstalline  crusts  and  another  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
powder.  The  first-named  is  to  be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses; it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  soluble  and  less  likely  to  have  l)ecome 
oxidized.  Ferrous  lactate  should  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered 
bottles,  in  a  dry  place,  as  upon  exposure  to  moist  t^r  it  is  gradually 
converted  into  a  ferric  salt. 

Malate  of  Iron. — Impure  ferrous  malate  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
blackish-green  mass,  obtained  by  digesting  the  juice  of  sour  apples 
with  iron  filings,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract.  It  is  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary 
under  the  name  of  Extractum  Ferri  Pomatum. 

Saccharated  Oxide  of  IroiL — This  preparation,  known  also  as 
soluble  oxide  of  iron,  is  officially  recognized  in  the  German  Pharma- 
copcria,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  to  freshly  prepared  ferric  hydroxide  a  given  proiK)rti()n 
o{  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  sugar,  heating  the  mixture  to  j)erfect 
solution,  then  evapx)rating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  incorporating 
with  it  sufficient  sugar  to  bring  the  product  up  to  a  definite  weight, 
representing  the  equivalent  of  8  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  exact 
composition  of  the  reddish-brown  powder  is  as  yet  not  clearly  under- 
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stood;  it  is  considered  to  be  a  sodio-ferric  saccharate,  the  presence 
of  the  alkali  being  essential,  as,  with  sugar  alone,  ferric  hydroxide 
does  not  form  a  perfectly  soluble  compound. 

Salicylate  of  Iron.  Ferrous  Salicylate.  Fe(C7%0s)s  or  (CA 
(0H)C00)2Fe. — ^This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  precipi- 
tated ferrous  carbonate  in  water  by  means  of  salicylic  acid,  with  the 
aid  of  gentle  heat,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
on  a  waterbath. 

Valerate  of  Iron.  Ferric  Valerate.— This  salt,  at  one  time  officially 
recognized  as  ferric  valerianate,  is  best  obtained  by  double  decom- 
position between  cold  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate  and  sodium  valerate, 
washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  drying 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  composition  of  ferric  valerate  is 
variable,  depending  upon  the  care  employed  in  washing  the  precipitate 
and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  dried.  The  normal  salt  would 
have  the  c()miK)sition  Fe(r5H902)3,  but  the  commercial  product  is 
mixed  often  with  basic  salt,  as  shown  by  its  increased  yield  of  ferric 
oxide  ujxm  ignition. 

Ferric  valerate  is  rarely  used  in  other  than  pill  form,  although  it 
is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Solution  of  Albuminate  of  Iron.— An  aromatic  solution  of  ferric 
albuminate  j)repared,  according  to  the  National  Formulary  by  adding 
solution  of  ferric  oxychloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  fresh  egg 
albumen,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  2  hours,  then  adding  a 
solution  of  s<Mlium  citrate,  and  when  perfect  solution  has  been  effected 
adding  aromatic  elixir,  alcohol  and  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  up 
the   recjuired  volume. 

Syrup  of  Soluble  Oxide  of  Iron. — ^Tliis  synip  may  be  conveniently 
prepare<l  extenijx)raneously  as  wante<l,  by  forming  a  solution  of  equal 
jiarts  by  weight  of  siiccharated  oxide  of  iron,  water,  and  simple  s\Tup. 
This  is  the  fornmla  suggested  as  an  alternative  in  the  Xational  FormU'' 
lary:  a  more  te<lious  jmn'ess  for  making  the  syrup  from  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  is  also  given  by  the  same  authority.  Each  fluidounee 
of  the  syrup  represents  alnnit  ()J  grains  of  metallic  iron,  or  about 
().014)i  (ini.  in  each  mil.  (or  (V.). 

Tincture  of  Citro-chloride  of  Iron. — The  Natiofwl  Formulary  directs 
this  ]>re])aration,  which  is  also  known  as  "tasteless  tincture  of  iron," 
to  Im'  made  by  abiding  stNlium  <'itrate  to  a  diluted  solution  of  ferric 
chluri«lc  an<l  heating  until  iHTfe<*t  solution  is  effectt^l.  Al(M)hol  is  then 
addt^l.  and  finally  sufficient  water  to  make  up  the  required  volume. 
The  tiiM-turc  is  of  a  d(T|>-grt»en  color,  and  the  amount  of  iron  represented 
is  about  the  siune  as  in  the  official  tincture  of  ferric  chloride. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   COMPOUNDS   OF   MANGANESE   AND    CHROMIUM. 

Of  these  two  metals  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  but  2  com- 
pounds, and  even  these  are  not  frequently  employed.  The  official 
preparations  are  as  follows: 

Official  RnjiUh  name.  Official  Latin  name. 

Precipitated  Manganese  Dioxide,  Mangani  Dioxidum  Praecipitatum. 

Chromium  Trioxide,  Chromii  Trioxidum. 

Precipitated  Manganese  Diofxide. — ^This  compound  consists  chiefly 
of  manganese  dioxide  with  small  amounts  of  other  oxides  of  manganese. 
Being  obtained  by  precipitation,  it  is  free  from  foreign  matter  and 
therefore  well  suited  for  internal  use.  Its  preparation  involves  the 
precipitation  of  manganous  hydroxide  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
by  addition  of  ammonia  water,  and  its  conversion  into  manganic 
hydroxide  by  means  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  is  then  dried  at  150°  C. 
(302°  F.)  and  changed  to  manganese  dioxide,  the  water  of  hydration 
being  nearly  all  driven  off  at  that  temperature.  The  following  equa- 
tions indicate  the  successive  steps  in  the  manufacture:  MnS04  + 
2NH4OH  =  Mn(OH),  +  (NH4)^04;  Mn(OH),  +  HA  =  Mn(0H)4 
or  MnOj  +  2HiO.  It  is  a  very  fine  black  powder,  which,  when  heated 
to  redness,  gives  off  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  manganoso-manganic 
oxide  Mn304. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  precipitated  manganese  dioxide 
shall  contain  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  MnCX,  but  some  manu- 
facturers are  offering  an  article  of  over  90  per  cent,  purity.  The 
determination  is  made  volumetrically  with  oxalic  acid.  In  the  official 
test  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution  is  added  to  a  definite 
weight  of  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  and  after  addition  of  some 
sulphuric  acid  the  mixture  is  heated  to  80°  C.  (176°  F.)  on  a  waterbath; 
the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  then  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution.  The  equation  MnOj  +  (H2C1O4  + 
2H^)  +  H2SO4  =  2C0,  +  MnS04  +  4H^  shows  that  1  molecule,  or 
86.93  Gms.,  of  manganese  dioxide  is  capable  of  oxidizing  1  molecule, 
or  120.05  (ims.,  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  tenth-normal  acid  solution  represents  0.0043465  Gm.  of  pure 
MnOj.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid 
solution  consumed  by  the  precipitated  manganese  dioxide  in  the 
official  assay,  when  multiplied  by  0.43465  (0.0043465  X  100)  and 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken,  will  express  the  percentage 
of  pure  MnOj  present. 

(W7) 
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Commercial  native  manganese  dioxide,  also  known  as  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  or  pyrohisite,  is  no  longer  recognized  ofRcially.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
(Jreat  Britain,  jind  also  in  Nova  Sc»otia,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  j)arts  of  North  America.  Sometimes  it  is  found  nearly 
pure,  but  is  generally  associated  with  other  manganic  ores,  particularly 
with  the  inferior  brown  manganite,  and  often  Mith  iron,  lime,  baryta, 
silica,  etc.  Pyrohisite  is  the  most  imjwrtant  and  most  abundant 
manganese  mineral.  When  pure  it  consists  of  03.19  per  cent,  of 
manganese  and  3(5.81  i)er  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  only  use  to  which 
black  oxide  of  manganese  is  put  in  pharmacy  is  in  the  preparation  of 
pure  chlorine  water,  ancl  for  this  purpose  it  should  contain  at  least 
65-70  jxT  cent,  of  manganese  dioxide. 

Chromium  Trioxide.  Chromic  Anhydride.  CrOs. — This  com- 
poinid,  formerly  recogni/.ed  in  the  Pharmacojxria  as  chromic  acid, 
and  still  conunercially  better  known  by  that  name,  may  be  obtained 
by  allowing  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  a  cohl  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate,  chromium  trioxide  btnng  set  free,  as  shown 
by  the  following  equation:  K2O2O7  +  2II2SO4  =  iK'rO,  +  2KHSO4 
+  HoO:  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chromic  acid  proper,  HiCr04, 
like  arsiMious  and  carbonic  acids,  can  exist  only  in  solution,  and  upon 
evaporation  of  the  latter  is  at  onc*e  converttnl  into  its  anhydride.  The 
mixture  l)econies  heated,  and  ujx)n  cooling  separates  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  are  drained  and  drie<l  U[M)n  px)rous  tiles.  When 
prepared  by  the  ordinary  methcHls  clyomium  •  trioxide  is  usually 
contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  [K)tassium  salts,  the  former 
rendering  it  very  hygroscopic.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pharmacopoeia 
demands  the  absence  of  sidphuric  acid,  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
j)robably  nKxlifiinl  by  wasliiiig  the  crystals  <lried  on  |X)rous  plates  with 
snuill  quantities  of  strong  nitric  acid,  again  drying  on  plates,  and 
finally  heating  toTiO^-SO®  ('.  ('14()°-17(')°  V.)  in  order  to  remove  adhering 
nitric  acid.  '^Fhe  color  of  coiiunercial  chromium  trioxi<le  is  not  uniform. 
dciKMuliug  u]M>n  the  purity  of  the  article;  if  piu'e,  the  proper  color  is 
<lark  purplish-red,  while  a  light  .scarlet-rwl  color  usually  indicates  the 
prcsencv  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Pluinnacopd'ia  n»f|uires  that  the  official  chromium  trioxide 
shall  conUiin  n«»t  less  than  9")  jmt  cent,  of  jnire  ('K).i,  to  Ik*  determinetl 
by  the  iodoinctric  nictho<l  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  (KIT)  (Jm.  of  the 
com]Nnind  3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  hydnM-hloric  acid  and  about  2  (ims. 
of  ])<itassiuin  iodide,  and  t\wn  titrating  the  liln'rated  iexline  with 
tenth-nonnal  sodiujn  tliiosulphate  solution,  using  starch  test -solution 
as  an  indi<-atar.  The  oiHTation  is  considered  <'onii)l4'ted  when  the 
deep  bhic  cdIop  of  iodized  starch  has  Ik-cu  changed  to  a  light  grtHMi. 
TIh'  react  ion'^  invohM  in  this  test  may  U'  illustrated  by  the  following 
wpiatinns,  I  he  HiM  ^!cp  l)cing  the  conversion  of  chromium  trioxide  int«) 
chromic  acid   by   solution  of  the  former  in  water:  ('K).i  -\-  II2O  = 
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\UCtO,\  2IW1O,  +  6HC1  =  2CrCU  +  O,  +  5H/);  6KI  +  6HC1  = 
6KC1  +  6HI;  6HI  +  O3  =  le  +  3H^;  shoeing  that  for  every 
molecule,  or  100  Gms.,  of  pure  CiOj  present  3  atoms,  or  380.76  Gms., 
of  iodine  will  be  liberated;  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal 
sodium  thiosulphate  solution  consumed  and  corresponding  to  0.012692 
Gm.  of  iodine,  must  also  correspond  to  0.003333  Gm.  of  pure  CrOj. 

Chving  to  its  ready  decomposition  by  organic  substances,  often 
with  explosive  violence,  chromic  anhydride  should  never  be  brought 
into  contact  with  alcohol  or  glycerin,  and  should  always  be  weighed 
on  watch  glasses,  never  on  paper;  if  its  aqueous  solution  requires 
filtration  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  asbestos  or  glass  wool. 


CHAPTER  L. 
THE  COMPOl^^DS  OF  MERCURY. 


Next  to  the  preparations  of  iron,  those  of  mercury  are  the  most 
important  obtained  from  the  heavy  metals.  Like  the  iron  compounds^ 
they  are  divided  into  two  series,  designated  as  mereurous  and  mercuric 
compounds,  respectively.  In  mereurous  compounds,  mercury  appears 
univalent,  while  in  mercuric  compounds  it  acts  like  a  bivalent  element. 
The  Pharmacopa»ia  recognizes  metallic  mercury  and  16  preparations 
and  compounds  of  it  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 

Official  English  name. 

Merciir>', 

Mercury  with  Chalk, 
Ammoniated  Mercury, 
Mild  Mereurous  Chloride, 
Yellow  Mercun)U8  Icniide, 
Corn  wive  Mercuric  Chloride, 
Re<i  Mercuric  Iodide, 
Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide, 
Red  Mercuric  Oxide, 
Ma88  of  Mercury, 
Mercurial  Ointment. 
Diluted  Mercurial  Ointment, 
Ointment  of  Ainmoniatwi  Mercury, 
Ointment  of  Mercuric  Nitnite, 
Ointment  of  Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide, 
Mercuric  Oleate, 

Poison  Tablets  of  Corn)sive  Mercuric 
Chloride, 


Official  Latin 

HydranO'rum. 
Hydrarg>'rum  cum.Creta. 
HydrarK>'rum  Ammoniatum. 
Hydrarfi^jTi  Chloridum  Mite. 
Hydrano'ri  lodidum  (lavum. 
Hydrargj'ri  (Chloridum  Corrosivum. 
Hydrarj?3Ti  lodidum  Rubnim. 
HydrargjTi  Oxidum  Flavum. 
HydrarK\'ri  Oxidum  Rubrum. 
Mass  Hydrargyri. 
Unguentum  HydrarjoTi. 
I'nguentum  Hydrargyri  Dilutum. 
I'nguentum  Hydrargj'ri  Ammoniati. 
Tnguentum  Hydrargj'ri  Nitratis. 
Vnguentum  Hydrarj^j-ri  Oxidi  Flavi. 
Oleatum  HydrargN'ri. 
Toxitalx'lla'      IIydrarg>Ti       Chloridi 
Cornisivi. 


Mercury.  Hg. — Nearly  all  commercial  mercury  is  obtained  by 
roastinj?  the  ore  known  as  cinnabar,  crude  native  sulphide  of  mercurj', 
the  suli)hur  escaping:  as  sulphur  dioxide,  while  metallic  mercury  is 
coiulenstMl  and  collected  in  suitable  apparatus.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is 
usually  contaniinate<l  with  lead,  copjxT,  and  other  metals,  from  which 
it  is  fret^l  by  tr(*atniciit  with  diluted  nitric  acid;  it  is  finally  washed 
with  water  and  dried.  On  a  snuill  scale  mercury  may  rc»adily  l>e  purified 
by  sluikin^  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  subs(»c|uently  washing 
with  wat(T.  For  medicinal  puriK)ses,  only  pure  redistilled  mercur>', 
which  |H)sscss(»s  a  l)ri^lit  luster,  should  Ik*  ust^d;  if  contaminated  with 
dust  or  other  nicchaiiical  impurities,  mercury  nuiy  l)e  successfully 
strained  through  a  piecr  of  <'lose  muslin  or  chamois  skin.  For  weighing 
small  (|uantitics  of  mercury,  it  is  most  conveniently  transferred  from 
the  st(K'k  l)ottlc  to  the  balance'  by  means  of  a  droppinj;  tuU*  or  j)ij)ette, 
as  owing  to  its  great  cohesiveness  it  cannot  Ih»  poure<l  rt*adily  from  a 
lH)ttle. 

(H50) 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  99.5  per  cent,  purity  for  metallic 
mercury  and  directs  that  this  be  determined  by  dissolving  a  definite 
weight  of  mercury  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  titrating  the  resulting 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulpho- 
cvanate  solution.  The  equations  Hg  +  4HN()8  =  Hg(NQj)i  + 
2NO5  +  2H2O  and  Hg(NQ,)i  +  2KCXS  =  Hg(CNS)2  +  2KNQ,  show 
that  1  molecule,  or  324.62  Gms.,  of  mercuric  nitrate,  containing  1  atom,' 
or  2(X).()  Gms.,  of  meta;llic  mercur\%  requires  2  molecules,  or  194.36 
Gms.,  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  for  complete  decomposition,  and 
hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution  consumed  in  the 
official  test  before  production  of  a  permanent  red  color,  and  containing 
0.009718  Gm.  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  must  correspond  to  0.01003 
Gm.  of  metallic  mercurv. 

Mercury  may  also  be  assayed  electrohlically  by  dissolving  a  definite 
small  quantity,  accurately  weighed,  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  trans- 
ferring the  solution  to  a  previously  weighed  mercury  cathode  cup 
consisting  of  a  glass  cylinder  about  6.5  cm.  high  and  3.5  cm.  in  diameter, 
into  which  is  fused  a  platinum  wire  near  the  bottom,  and  containing 
50  to  (K)  Gms.  of  pure  mercury,  the  platinum  wire  being  in  contact 
with  the  mercury;  as  an  anode,  a  platinum  spiral  is  used,  to  which 
must  be  attached  a  contrivance  for  rotating  the  anode.  A  current  of 
1 .5  to  2  amperes  and  7  to  10  volts  is  then  passed  through  the  solution, 
at  the  same  time  rotating  the  anode  from  500  to  600  revolutions  per 
minute. 

After  20  minutes,  when  the  mercury  has  all  been  removed  from 
tke  solution  (to  be  ascertained  by  removing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
and  testing  with  hydrogen  sulphide),  wash  the  mercury  ^^ith  distilled 
water  with  the  aid  of  a  siphon  and  without  interrupting  the  current 
until  the  latter  drops  to  zero.  The  cathode  cup  is  then  removed,  the 
mercury  washed  with  alcohol,  followed  by  ether,  removing  most  of  the 
remaining  ether  with  filter  paper,  then  dried  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  weighed.  Having  ascertained  the  increase  of  weight 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  multiply  the  same  by  100  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  weight  of  mercur>'  originally  taken  for  the  assay; 
the  quotient  will  express  the  percentage  of  pure  mercury  in  the 
sample. 

Mercury  with  Chalk. — Although  not  so  much  used  as  formerly, 
this  preparation,  known  also  as  "Gray  Powder,"  is  still  a  ver>'  impor- 
tant one,  as  it  represents  mercury  in  a  state  of  fine  division  in  powder 
form,  and  is  frequently  used  in  infantile  disonlers.  The  official  method 
of  preparation  depends  upon  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercur\'  by 
means  of  succussion,  3S  Gms.  of  mercurj'  being  shaken  with  10  Gms. 
of  clarified  honey,  for  ten  hours  or  longer  in  a  strong  bottle;  this  is 
best  effected  in  a  mechanical  shaker,  attache<l  to  a  water  motor  or 
an  electric  motor.  The  mixture  of  mercury  and  honey  is  afterward 
added  to  a  thick,  creamy  paste,  made  of  57  Gms.  of  prepared  chalk 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  being  triturated  until  a 
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uniform  mixture  results,  which  is  finally  dried  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  should  be  reduced  to  powder  without  trituration. 

In  this  state  of  fine  division  mercury  is  very  prone  to  oxidation 
if  exposed  to  air  and  light;  hence  the  powder  should  be  kept  well 
protected  from  both.  While  traces  of  mercurous  oxide  cannot  be 
entirely  av()ide<l,  the  presence  of  mercuric  oxide  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  any  change  in  color  from  gray  to  pink  or  reddish, 
indicating  dangerous  oxidation,  renders  the  article  unfit  for  use; 
neither  should  mercury  with  chalk  be  dispensed  if  the  color  has  turned 
ver>^  dark  gray  or  blackish,  as  this  shows  excessive  mercurous  oxidation. 
In  the  official  test,  mercurous  oxide  is  detecte<l  by  precipitation,  as 
calomel  by  hydroc'hloric  acid,  while  the  mercuric  oxide  is  converted 
into  mer(*uric  chloride,  and  is  then  j>recipitated  either  as  mercuric 
sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  as  calomel  (being  afterward  reduced 
to  metallic  mercury)  by  stannous  chloride. 

The  Pharmacop<ria  requires  that  mercury  with  chalk  shall  contain 
not  less  than  37  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  39  per  cent,  of  metallic 
mercury,  which  may  be  determined  both  volumetrically  and  electro- 
lytically  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  mercury 
given  above. 

Ammoniated  Mercury.— NHsHgCl.— This  compound,  also  known 
as  white  precipitate,  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  into  ammonia  water,  when 
the  following  redaction  occurs:  Hg(^l,  +  2XH4OII  =  NH,HgCl  + 
NH4CI  +  21120.  Both  liquids  are  used  c*old,  and  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  which  some 
anunonia  water  has  Ik*imi  added.  Finally,  the  precipitate  is  dried 
in  a  (lark  j)la(v  at  a  temjx*rature  not  exceeding  30°  (\  (80**  F.).  These 
direi'tions  are  for  the  puri>ose  of  avoiding  the  formation  of  a  basic 
yellow  coni]X)und,  NH2(Hg20)CI,  which  is  likely  to  occur  on  exposure 
to  light  or  heat,  and  even  excessive  washing  with  plain  water. 

The  CH)nstitution  of  ammoniated  mercury  may  be  explained  in  two 
diirerent  ways.  The  simplest  way  is  to  consider  it  as  mercuric  chloride 
in  which  an  atom  of  chlorine  has  bei»n  replaced  by  the  amido  group 
NII2,  and  in  that  case  the  name  mercuric  chloramide  will  be 
approj)riate;  the  other  view  is  that  the  comj>ound  is  derived  from 
ammonium  chloride  by  n»placement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  a 
bivalent  atom  of  nuTcury.  as  suggested  by  the  name  mercuric  ammo- 
nium chlori<l(».  Anmioniated  mercury  is  known  also  as  amido-chloride 
of  mercury,  and  is  sometimes  j>rescribed  by  (Jerman  physicians  as 
hydra  njyru  m  a  ///  id  a  to-ff  ichlo  ratu  w . 

'^riie  Phannji<*o|xria  riK|uircs  that  ammoniated  mer(»ury  shall  contain 
an  amount  of  mcrcurammonium  chloride  corresponding  to  not  less 
than  7n  jht  cent.,  nor  more  than  SO  jxt  (vnt.  of  metallic  mercury, 
which  may  Ik*  dctcrininc»<l  gravimctrically  as  mercuric  sulphide,  by 
dissolving  an  accurately  weiglunl  portion  of  ammoniated  mercury  in  a 
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mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
diluting  the  solution  and  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  the  cold 
solution  until  saturated  and  the  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide 
subsides,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear.  Collect  the  precipitate 
on  counterpoised  filters,  wash  it  well  with  cold  distilled  water  and 
finally  with  three  portions  of  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  each  of  alcohol. 
Then  close  the  tip  of  the  funnel  with  a  cork  stopper,  add  sufficient 
carbon  tetrachloride  to  cover  the  precipitate,  cover  the  funnel  with  a 
watch  glass,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  30  minutes.  Then  drain 
off  the  solvent  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  further  portions  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  until  after  evaporating  about  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  filtrate  no  visible  residue  remains.  Remove  the  adhering  carbon 
tetrachloride  by  washing  with  several  small  portions,  about  10  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  each,  of  alcohol  and  after  drj^ng  in  the  air,  transfer  to  an  oven 
and  dry  to  constant  weight  at  about  110^  C.  (230*^  F.).  Since  1  Gm. 
of  ammoniated  mercury  is  capable  of  producing  0.9229+  Gm.  of 
mercuric  sulphide  and  each  Gm.  of  mercuric  sulphide  represents 
0.862+  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury,  not  less  than  0.90487  Gm.,  nor  more 
than  0.92807  Gm.  of  mercuric  sulphide  should  be  obtained  from  1 
Gm.  of  ammoniated  mercury  to  show  the  purity  demanded  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Anmioniated  merciuy  may  also  be  assayed  electroljlically  as 
follows:  About  0.5-0.6  Gm.  of  the  compound,  accurately  weighed 
is  introducted  into  a  mercury  cathode  cup  (see  under  Mercury)  pre- 
viously weighed  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  strong  solution  of  crj'stallized 
sodium  sulphide  (50  Gms.  in  100  mils.)  is  added  and  the  mixture 
agitated  to  effect  solution  as  far  as  possible.  After  dilution  with 
distilled  water  to  about  30  mils,  (or  Cc),  a  current  of  2-3  amperes 
and  7-10  volts  is  passed  through  the  solution  for  30  minutes  (or  until 
a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  do  not  give  a  black  precipitate  or  coloration 
when  gently  warmed  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  ammonium 
chloride  solution),  rotating  the  anode  about  500  revolutions  per  minute. 
Before  washing  with  alcohol,  as  directed  under  Mercur>%  the  mercury 
is  allowed  to  stand  with  some  weak  acetic  acid  (2-3  per  cent.)  until 
bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved.  After  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether  and 
drying  as  in  the  case  of  metallic  mercury,  the  increase  of  weight  is 
easily  determined  and  from  this  the  percentage  of  metallic  mercury  in 
the  sample  readily  calculated. 

Mild  Mercuroos  Chloride.  H|^. — ^This  well  known  salt,  com- 
monly called  calomel,  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercurous 
sulphate  and  sixlium  chloride  in  proper  proportions.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  product  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  fine  powder,  the  vapors 
are  conducted  into  a  spacious  chaml)er  into  which  steam  is  intro- 
duced siniultuneously;  the  presence  of  aqueous  vaj)or  also  frees  the 
sublimate  from  nuTcuric  chloride,  some  of  which  is  always  formed, 
by  solution  in  the  condensed  water.    Thus  obtained,  the  product  is 
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known  as  hyclrosublimed  calomel  and  is  recognized  in  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia  as  hydrargyrum  chloralum  vapore  jMratum,  When 
mercurous  chloride  is  sublimed  \iithout  steam  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reduce  the  crj'stalline  sublimate  to  fine  powder  and  wash  it 
thoroughly  with  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by 
ammonia  water  or  ammonium  sulphide,  showing  the  complete  removal 
of  mercuric  chloride. 

The  mercurous  sulj)hate  used  in  the  above  process  is  made  by 
moistening  mercuric  sulphate  with  water,  adding  an  equivalent 
amount  of  mercury  (200.()  parts  for  296.67  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate), 
and  triturating  the  mixture  until  all  globules  of  mercury  disappear. 
The  reaction  between  mercurous  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  when 
heated  together  is  shown  by  the  following  equation:  HgsSOi  +  2XaCI 
=  2Hg(^l  +  Xa2S04. 

The  PharmacopiFia  requires  that  mild  mercurous  chloride,  when 
drie<l  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  99.()  per  c*ent.  of  pure  mercurous  chloride,  which  is 
determined  by  dissolving  a  definite  quantity,  accurately  weighed,  in  an 
excess  of  tenth-normal  icxline  solution  with  addition  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  triturating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  The  reactions  involvetl  in  this  assay  consist 
in  the  conversion  of  the  mercurous  chloride  into  mercurous  iodide  by 
the  jx)tassium  icnlide,  HgCl  +  KI  =  Hgl  +  KCl,  and  the  subsequent 
conversion  of  this  salt  into  mercuric  iodide  by  the  iodine,  Hgl  +  I  = 
Ilglj,  the  mercuric  salt  l)eing  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  potassium 
iodide.  As  each  molecule,  or  2I?().0()  (Jms.,  of  mercurous  chloride  re- 
quires 1  atom,  or  12().92  (Jms.,  of  i(Mlinc,  each  mil.  (or  Cc)  of  the 
tenth-normal  icxline  solution  consumed,  containing  0.012692  Gm.  of 
iodine,  corros|M)iids  to  ().023()06  (Jm.  of  pure  IlgCl. 

For  the  (electrolytic  assiiy  of  mild  mercurous  chloride  (0.5-0.6  Gm., 
accurately  weighed,  is  intHxluc^ed  into  a  mercury  cathcxle  cup  (see 
un<lcr  Mercury),  previously  weighe<l  with  its  mercury,  and  the  process 
then  carrinl  out  exactly  as  directed  un<ler  Amnioniatetl  Mercur>'  on 
page*  r^Ii.  Since  1  (Jm.  of  metallic  mercury  c*orr(»siH)nds  to  1.17()8  Gms. 
of  pure  mercurous  chloride,  the  increase*  of  weiglit  of  mercurj'  in  the 
catlKxle  cup,  when  multiplie<l  by  1.17(»S  and  then  by  1(K)  and  divided 
by  the  weight  of  mild  mercurous  chloride  taken  for  the  assay,  will 
expn^ss  the  jht  cent,  of  pun*  IlgCl  present  in  the  sample. 

In  Fraiur  very  finely  divided  calomel.  i)repar(»<l  by  precipitation, 
as  din»cted  by  the  Pharniaco|Mria  of  that  country,  is  known  as  prfcipiii 
blofir,  which,  translatnl,  means  white  precipitatt",  care  is  necessary* 
not  to  confound  this  with  anunoniatc<l  mercury,  known  in  this  country 
as  white  precipitate,  when  (lis|K'nsing  French  prescriptions. 

T\w  appearanee  of  mild  mercurous  chloride  deiMMids  largely  upcm  the 
degree  of  nieehanieal  division;  while  usually  whit**,  the  finer  the  |X)wder 
the  more  yellowish  the  tint.  When  ex|X)stMl  to  light  it  gradually  under- 
goes decomiK>sition  and  assumes  a  grayish  color,  mercuric  chloride 
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being  formed,  with  the  elimination  of  mercury;  it  must  therefore  be 
carefully  protected  from  light. 

Calomel  has  sometimes  been  prescribed  by  continental  physicians 
under  the  names  ''aqulia  aiba''  and  ''merciirins  dulcis.*' 

Tellow  Mercurous  Iodide,  also  known  as  yellow  iodide  of  mercury 
and  protoiodide  of  mercur\'.  Hgl. — ^The  manufacture  of  mercurous 
iodide  involves  two  distinct  steps.  First,  mercurous  nitrate  is  made  by 
treating  mercurj'^  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  a  dark 
place,  until  reaction  ceases  and  a  little  mercury  remains  undissolved; 
the  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  cr^'stals  having  the  composition 
HgNOs  +  H2O,  which  are  drained  and  dried  on  paper  in  the  dark. 
The  crystallized  mercurous  nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  to  this  solution  is  added,  slowly  and 
with  constant  stirring,  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water,  when 
the  following  reactions  occurs:  (HgNOa  +  HjO)  +  KI  =  Hgl  + 
KNO3  +  H2O.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  successive  portions 
of  distilled  water  to  remov.e  all  potassium  nitrate  and  free  acid,  and 
lastlv  dried  on  paper  in  the  dark,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40**  C. 
(104^  F.). 

The  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  made  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
basic  compound,  which  might  otherwise  occur;  it  is  also  important 
that  the  potassium  iodide  be  added  to  the  mercurous  nitrate,  lest,  by 
a  reversal  of  the  proc»ess,  mercuric  salt  be  formed,  which  enters  into 
solution  as  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  while  mercurj'  is  precipitated, 
a  reaction  well  known  to  occur  between  alkali  iodides  and  mercurous 
iodide,  and  illustrated  bv  the  equation  2HgI  +  2KI  =  (Hglj  + 
2KI)  +  Hg. 

Mercurous  iodide  must  be  carefully  protected  from  light,  as  it 
readily  undergot^s  decomposition.  The  color  of  the  salt  when  pure 
is  bright  yellow;  henc^  all  preparations  of  a  green  or  greenish-yellow 
color  must  be  looked  upon  as  impure,  the  latter  colors  being  due  to 
admixture  of  metallic  mercurv,  which  in  a  finelv  divided  state  is 
blue,  and  consequently  causes  a  greenish  mixture  with  the  pure 
yellow  salt. 

The  rharniacopa»ia  requires  that  yellow  mercurous  iodide,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sidphuric  acid,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  mercurous  iodide,  which  is 
determined  by  adding  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound 
to  an  exc^ess  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution  together  with  some  potas- 
sium icxlide,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  The  mercurous  iodide  is  oxidized  to  mercuric 
iodide,  as  shown  under  Mild  Mercurous  Chloride,  which  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  i)()tassium  iodide.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution  ('onsunie<l  in  the  official  assay,  ^corresponds  to  0.032752 
Gm.  of  pure  Ilgl. 

For  the  electrolytic  assay  of  yellow  mercurous  iodide  0.7-0.8  Gm., 
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accurately  weighed,  is  introduced  into  a  mercury  cathode  cup  (see 
under  Mercury)  previously  weighed  with  its  mercur>%  and  the  process 
then  carried  out  exactly  as  directed  under  Ammoniated  Mercury. 
Sinc^e  1  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury  corresponds  to  1.6327  Gms.  of  pure 
mercurous  iodide,  the  increase  of  weight  of  mercury  in  the  cathode 
cup,  when  multiplied  by  1.6327  and  then  by  100,  and  divided  by  the 
weight  of  yellow  mercurous  iodide  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the 
per  cent,  of  pure  Hgl  in  the  sample. 

Green  iodide  of  mercury  was  at  one  time  largely  used,  having  been 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopa»ias  of  1870  and  1880,  but  its  production 
is  due  to  a  faulty  process  of  preparation.  When  mercurj^  and  iodine, 
or  mercury  and  mercuric  iodide,  are  triturated  together,  yellow  mer- 
curous iodide  is  formed  with  variable  proportions  of  mercuric  iodide, 
some  of  the  mercury  remaining  uncombined  in  a  finely  divided  form; 
upon  subsequent  washing  with  alcohol  the  mercuric  iodide  is  removed 
leaving  the  insoluble  mercurous  salt  intimately  mixed  with  finely 
divided  mercury,  and  of  a  green  color.  Similar  results  are  likely  to 
occur  if  mercurous  iodide  be  precipitated  from  strong  neutral  solutions 
of  mercurous  nitrate  by  means  of  potassium  iodide;  hence  the  use  of 
a  dilute  acid  solution. 

Mercurous  icMlide  has  been  associated  with  syrup  of  ferrous  iodide 
in  j)res<Tiptions,  but  such  mixtures  are  incompatible,  metallic  mercurj* 
being  deposited,  a  reaction  similar  to  that  explained  above  taking 
place,  and  mercuric  iodide  held  in  solution  by  the  ferrous  iodide. 

Corrosiye  Mercuric  Chloride.  HgCU. — ^This  (compound,  more 
familiarly  known  as  corrosive  sublimate,  and  also  as  bichloride  of 
mercury,  mercuric  chloride  and  perchloride  of  mercury,  is  obtained 
by  sublimation  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  Ix^th  in  the  form  of  powder.  Mercuric  chloride  is  formed  as 
the  result  of  mutual  decomposition;  thus,  HgS()4  +  2Xari  =  HgCU 
+  NaaSOi.  '^rhe  heat  necessary  for  the  process  is  likely  to  dec*omix>se 
some  of  the  mercuric  sul[)hate,  with  the  formation  of  mercurous 
chloride,  which  is  volatilized  and  sublinunl  along  with  the  mercuric 

Sillt. 

The  Pharmacop<ria  re(|uires  that  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall 
c*ontain  not  less  than  lM).r)  per  ct*nt.  of  pure  IlgCIo,  which  is  determined 
gravimetrically  as  mercuric  sulphide,  by  passing  hy<lrogen  sulphide 
through  a  cold  weak  jiqueous  solution  of  the  salt  and  then  proceeding 
exactly  as  directed  for  the  gravimetric  assay  of  ammoniated  mercury  on 
paige()r)3.  Siiu-<'  1  Gm.  of  mercuric  sulphide  corresponds  to  1.107  Gms. 
of  pure  nuTcuric  chloride,  or  0.sr)2  +  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury,  the 
weight  of  mercuric  sulphide  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  1.167  and 
then  by  100,  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride 
Uikvu  for  the  assay,  will  express  the  ptT  crnt.  of  pure  HgGU  present 
in  the  sample.    Or  as  1  (im.  of  pure  mercuric  chloride  is  capable  of 
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producing  0.8569  Gm.  of  mercuric  sulphide,  the  weight  of  the  latter 
obtained  in  the  official  assay,  when  divided  by  0.008569  (0.8569  -r 
100)  and  then  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  salt  taken,  will  also  express 
the  per  cent,  of  pure  HgClj  present. 

As  each  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury  corresponds  to  1.3535  Gms.  of 
mercuric  chloride,  the  purity  percentage  of  the  salt  can  be  determined 
electrolytically  as  follows:  Dissolve  0.3-0.4  Gm.  of  the  salt,  accurately 
weighed,  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  transfer  the  solution 
to  a  mercury  cathode  cup  which  has  previously  been  weighed  with 
its  mercury  (see  under  Mercury).  Dilute  the  liquid  to  about  20  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  with  distilled  water,  add  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  toluene,  and 
then  proceed  exactly  as  directed  under  Mercur>'.  Having  ascertained 
the  increase  of  weight  of  the  metallic  mercury,  multiply  the  same  by 
1.3535  and  then  by  100  and  divide  the  product  by  the  weight  of  the 
salt  originally  taken  for  the  assay;  the  quotient  will  express  the  per 
cent,  of  pure  HgClj  present  in  the  sample. 

Conmiercial  mercuric  chloride  occurs  in  heavv  crystalline  masses, 
and  is  usually  contaminated  somewhat  with  calomel;  hence  perfectly 
clear  solutions  can  rarely  be  obtained,  even  with  distilled  water.  For 
dispensing  purposes  only  the  chemically  pure  article  obtained  by 
recrystallization  should  be  used. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride,  if  exposed  to  light,  gradually 
undergo  decomposition,  liberating  hydrochloric  acid  and  depositing 
calomel.  The  presence  of  anmionium  chloride,  however,  prevents 
the  change. 

Bed  Mercuric  Iodide,  also  known  as  Biniodide  of  Mercury  and  Red 
Iodide  of  Mercury,  and  formerly  also  as  Deutoiodide  of  Mercury, 
Hglj. — ^l^his  salt  is  prepared  by  mutual  decomposition  between  mercuric 
chloride  and  potassium  iodide,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  40  Gms.  of 
the  former  salt  and  a  solution  of  50  Gms.  of  the  latter,  simultaneously, 
into  a  large  volume  of  water  with  active  stirring,  when  the  following 
reaction  occurs:  HgClj  +  2KI  =  Hglj  +  2KC1.  An  excess  of  either 
salt  must  be  avoided,  since  loss  by  formation  of  a  soluble  compound 
would  result,  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  producing  potassium 
mercuric  iodide  (IlgL  +  2KI)  and  an  excess  of  mercuric  chloride 
causing  the  formation  of  mercuric  iodochloride  (Hglj  +  2HgClj 
or  Hg3l2Cl4). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  red  mercuric  iodide,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not 
less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  Hglj.  As  1  (im.  of  metallic  mercury 
corresponds  to  2.2654  (Jms.  of  red  mercuric  iodide,  the  percentage 
purity  of  this  salt  can  be  determined  electrolytically  as  follows: 
Introduce  a  definite  weight  (1.0  to  1.2  Gms.)  of  red  mercuric  iodide, 
accurately  weighed,  into  a  mercury  cathode  cup  (see  under  Mercury), 
which  has  been  previously  weighed  with  its  metallic  mercury,  and  then 
42 
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proceed  exactly  as  directed  under  Ammoniated  Mercury.  Ha>'iiig 
ascertained  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  metallic  mercury,  multiply 
the  same  by  2.2654  and  then  by  100  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
weight  of  the  salt  taken  for  the  assay;  the  quotient  will  express  the 
exact  per  cent,  of  pure  red  mercuric  iodide  present  in  the  sample. 

Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous,  occmring  cr^'stallized  both  in 
the  form  of  scarlet-red  quadratic  octahedra  and  yellow  rhombic 
prisms,  but  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  salt  only  in  the  form 
of  an  amorphous  scarlet-red  powder,  which  is  obtained  by  the  method 
of  preparation  given  above.  When  exposed  to  light,  mercuric  iodide 
gradually  becomes  paler  in  color,  and  should  therefore  be  preserved  in 
dark  bottles.  It  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  metallic  iodides  and  sodium 
thiosulphate,  as  well  as  alcohol,  olive  oil,  castor  oil,  chloroform, 
glycerin,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  forming  colorless  solutions  in  each 
case. 

Mercuric  Salicylate.  Hg.C6H4O.CO2.— This  compound  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  freshly  prepared  and  thoroughly  washed  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  with  salicylic  acid  and  a  little  water  on  a  boiling  water- 
bath  until  the  mass  has  bec*ome  snow-white  and  free  from  yellow  tint. 
The  mercuric  salicylate  is  then  coIIecte<l  on  a  filter  and  washed  with 
warm  water  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  acid  in  reaction,  dried  on 
IK)rous  plates  at  :30°^()°  C.  (8()°-104°  F.)  and  finally  at  KK^  C.  (212*^ 
F.).  It  occurs  as  a  very  fine  white,  or  slightly  yellowish  or  slightly 
pinkish,  amoqjhous,  odorless  and  tasteless  jwwder,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  warm  solutions  of  the  alkali 
bromides,  chlorides  and  iodides  with  the  formation  of  double  salts. 

The  PharmacoiKria  requires  that  mercuric  salicylate  shall  contain 
not  less  than  54  \>eT  cent.,  nor  more  than  59.5  per  cent,  of  merc*ury 
which  is  determined  by  converting  the  salt  into  mercurous  chloride 
and  treating  this  with  tenth-normal  icnline  solution.  The  digestion  of 
mercuric  salicyhite  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  as 
directed  in  the  official  assay,  causes  its  decomposition  with  formation 
of  mercuric  suli)hate  and  nitration  products  of  the  salicylic  acid;  the 
mixture  assumes  a  rwl  color  and  brown  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  given 
oH".  When  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  it  Incomes  yellow.  The 
hydrogen  dioxide  solution  is  adde<l  to  oxidize  anything  that  would 
tend  to  rc<luc(»  the  mercury  to  the  metallic  state  and  thus  contaminate 
the  mercurous  chloride  which  is  formed  subsequently  ui)on  addition 
of  the  hyiM)phosi)hor()us  acid  and  scxlium  chloride.  The  solution 
renuiiiis  clear  until  the  scxlium  chloride  is  adde<l,  which  furnishes  the 
hy<lro<'hlc)ric  a<*i<l  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  mercurous  chloride. 
When  the  wasluMl  mercurous  chlori<le  is  treated  with  tenth-normal 
i(Mline  solution  and  jnitassium  i(Hli<le,  mercuric  icnlidc  is  formt*d  as 
ex])laintMl  on  i)agc  r)54  an<l  kept  in  solution  by  the  iM)tassiun  iodide. 
As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  icKline  solution  consumed 
corresponds  to  0.02006  Gm.  of  mercury,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
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required  in  the  official  test,  when  multiplied  by  2.006  (0.02006  X  100) 
and  divided  by  the  weight  of  mercuric  salicylate  taken  will  express  the 
per  cent,  of  mercury  present. 

The  percentage  of  mercury  present  in  mercuric  salicylate  can  also 
be  determined  electrolytically  by  introducing  0.7-0.8  Gm.  of  the 
compound,  accurately  weighed,  into  a  mercury  cathode  cup  (see  under 
Mercury),  which  has  been  previously  weighed  with  its  mercury 
and  then  proceeding  exactly  as  directed  for  the  electrolytic  assay  of 
Ammoniated  Mercury.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  metallic  mercury 
in  the  cathode  cup,  when  multiplied  by  100  and  then  divided  by  the 
weight  of  mercuric  salicylate  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the  per 
cent,  of  mercury  present  in  the  sample. 

Yellow  Mercuric  Oxide.  HgO. — This  compound  is  prepared  by 
pouring  a  strong  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  slowly  and  A\ith  constant 
stirring  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide;  amorphous  mercuric 
oxide  is  precipitated,  while  sodium  chloride  enters  into  solution.  The 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  moderate  temperature  for  an  hour 
to  facilitate  complete  decomposition,  after  which  the  liquid  is  decanted 
and  the  precipitate  repeatedly  washed  until  free  from  alkali,  drained, 
and  dried  on  paper,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86®  F.). 

Mercuric  salts  do  not  form  hydroxides  when  added  to  alkali 
hydroxides,  but  mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated  instead,  as  shown  by 
the  equation  HgCU  +  2XaOH  =  HgO  +  2NaCl  +  HjO.  It  is 
important  that  the  alkali  be  used  in  excess,  otherwise  a  dark-colored 
oxj'chloride  will  be  formed;  hence  the  mercuric  chloride  solution  is 
poured  into  the  alkali  solution.  It  is  essential  that  the  sodium 
hydroxide  used  be  free  from  carbonate,  otherwise  mercuric  carbonate 
will  be  formed.  Potassium  hydroxide  may  be  used  in  place  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  but  ammonia  is  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
ammoniated  mercury.  In  order  to  insure  a  bright  orange-yellow 
product,  heat  ami  light  must  be  excluded  during  precipitation  and 
drying;  unless  protected  from  light,  the  color  of  the  oxide  gradually 
darkens  on  keeping,  and  if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  decomposition 
rapidly  occurs. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  150°  C.  (302°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less 
than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  IlgO,  which  is  determined  by  titrating  a 
solution  of  the  oxide  in  diluted  nitric  acid  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulphocyanate  solution.  The  reactions  involved  in  this  assay  result  in 
formation  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  the  conversion  of  this  into  mer- 
curic sulphocvanate,  thus:  HgO  +  2HXO3  =  Hg(N03)2  +  H2O  and 
Hg(X03).>  +  2KTNS  =  Hg(rXS)2  +  2KXO3,  1  molecule,  or  216.6 
Gms.,  of  mercuric  oxide  requiring  2  molecules,  or  194.4S  Gms.,  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  for  complete  con\ersion;  hence  each  mil. 
(or  O.)  of  tenth-normal  |)otassium  sulphocyanate  solution,  containing 
0.009724  Gm.  of  the  salt,  corresponds  to  0.01083  Gm.  of  mercuric 
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oxide.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulphocyanate  solution  consumed  before  appearance  of  a  permanent 
yellowish-red  color,  when  multiplied  by  1.083  (0.01083  X  100)  and 
then  divided  by  the  weight  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  taken  for  the 
assay  will  express  the  per  cent,  of  pure  HgO  present  in  the  sample. 

As  1  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury  corresponds  to  1.0798  Gms.  of  yellow 
mercuric  oxide,  the  purity  percentage  of  the  compound  can  also  be 
determined  electroljlically  by  dissolving  a  defmite  quantity  of  the 
same  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  proceeding  exactly  as  explained  under 
Mercury.  Having  ascertained  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  metallic 
mercury  in  the  cathode  cup,  multiply  the  same  by  1.0798  and  then 
by  100  and  divide  the  product  by  the  weight  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
taken  for  the  assay;  the  quotient  will  express  the  per  cent,  of  pure 
IlgO  present  in  the  sample. 

Yellow  mercuric  oxide,  being  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  is 
more  active  and  morp  sensitive  than  the  red  oxide;  it  is  chemically 
identical  with  the  latter,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment of  its  particles,  being  devoid  of  all  crystalline  structure.  WTien 
digested  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  yellow  mercuric  oxide  forms 
white  mercuric  oxalate,  while  the  red  oxide  remains  unaffected. 

Bed  Mercuric  Oxide.  HgO.— Although  the  name  "red  precipi- 
tate'* is  commonly  applied  to  this  compound,  it  is  never  obtained 
by  precipitation,  but  always  by  calcination.  As  a  rule  mercuric 
nitrate  is  trituratecl  with  metallic  mercury  until  the  latter  is  extin- 
guished; the  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  |)orcelain  dish  until  yellowish 
or  reddish  vapors  crease  to  l)e  evolved  and  mercuric  oxide  remains. 
The  metallic  mercury  is  oxidizc<l  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid 
expelled  from  the  mercuric  nitrate,  and  the  i)nK'ess  may  be  illustrated 
by   the    following   equation:  2Hg(NX)3)2  +  Hgj  =  4HgO  +  4NO,. 

The  riiannacoiKvia  requires  that  red  mercuric  oxide,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  150°  (\  (302*^  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.5 
ptT  cent,  of  pure  IIg(),  which  can  l)e  determined  lK)th  volumetrically 
an<l  electrolytically,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the 
assiiy  of  yellow  oxi<le  of  mercury. 

lU^l  mercuric  oxide  occurs  as  a  crystalline  powder  or  in  cr>'stalline 
scales  of  an  ()range-re<l  color,  and  by  trituration  with  alcohol  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  a  yellowish-red  |H)wder.  When  exposed  to  light, 
it  darkens  in  color,  but  more  slowly  than  the  yellow  oxide,  and,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  not  affected  by  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Mass  of  Mercury,  also  known  as  Blue  Mass. — ^The  preparation  of 
this  w<»ll  known  mass  luts  l)een  mentionc<l  on  ]mge  420.  The  Pharma- 
cojMria  re<iuires  that  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  32  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  M  jht  cent,  of  metallic  mercury,  which  is  <Ietermine<l  by 
first  destroying  all  organic  matter  with  suli)huric  acid,  nitric  acid  and 
potassium  permangaimte,  the  mercury  present  being  converted  into 
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mercuric  nitrate;  this  is  then  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium 
sulphocyanate  solution  to  the  production  of  a  pink  tint.  Each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution  containing  0.009718  Gm.  of 
potassium  sulphocyanate  required  in  the  official  assay  corresponds  to 
0.01003  Gm.  of  metallic  mercury. 

Mercurial  Ointment. — ^The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  stated 
on  page  484.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  ointment 
shall  contain  not  less  than  49  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  51  per  cent,  of 
metallic  mercury,  which  is  determined  by  washing  an  accurately 
weighed  portion  of  the  ointment  repeatedly  with  warm  purified 
petroleum  benzin  until  all  fatty  matter  has  been  removed;  the  residue 
of  mercury  is  then  treated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  washed 
with  water  and  finally  dried  on  bibulous  paper  and  dried.  Owing  to 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  benzin  great  care  is  necessary  in  making 
this  assay,  the  flame  should  be  removed  after  melting  the  ointment 
and  the  purified  benzin  should  be  warmed  by  placing  the  bottle  con- 
taining it  in  warm  water. 

This  is  the  ointment  of  mercury  to  be  dispensed  when  prescribed  by 
physicians  and  it  should  not  be  confoundeid  with  the  article  usually 
called  for  as  Blue  Ointment,  which  latter  is  oflBcial  under  the  name 
Diluted  Mercurial  Ointment  and  contains  but  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
mercury.  When  assayed  as  directed  above,  diluted  mercurial  oint- 
ment should  contain  not  less  than  29  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  31  per 
cent,  of  metallic  mercury. 

Poison  Tablets  of  Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride.— These  tablets  have 
been  discussed  on  page  448.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  each 
tablet  weighing  about  1  Gm.  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.45  Gm., 
nor  more  than  0.55  Gm.  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  which  is 
determined  gravimetrically  as  mercuric  sulphide  as  directed  under 
Corrosive  Mercuric  Chloride  and  using  one  tablet  for  the  assay.  The 
weight  of  mercuric  sulphide  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  1.167 
indicates  its  equivalent  in  pure  HgClj.  Tablets  of  corrosive  mercuric 
chloride  may  also  be  assaye<l  electroljlically  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  assay  of  corrosive  mercuric  chloride. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY,  ARSENIC,  AND 

BISMUTH. 


While,  at  one  time,  the  preparations  of  antimony  fonned  an 
important  part  of  the  physician's  armamentarium,  they  are  but 
rarely  prescribed  at  the  present  time;  those  of  arsenic  and  bismuth, 
however,  are  still  looked  upon  as  valuable  remedial  agents.  The 
Pharmacopa»ia  recognizes  1  chemical  compound  of  antimony,  2  com- 
pounds of  arsenic,  besides  4  arsenical  solutions,  and  5  compounds 
of  bismuth,  as  shown  by  the  following  list: 


Kngliifh  iiaine. 

Antimony  and  Potassium  Tartrate, 

Arsenous  Iodide, 

Arsenic  Trioxide, 

Solution  of  Arsenous  Acid, 

SoluMon  of  Arsenous  and  Mercuric  Iodides, 

Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite, 

Solution  of  Sotiium  Arsenate, 

Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate, 
Bismuth  Subcarbonate, 
Bismuth  Subf^allatc, 
Bismuth  Subnitrate, 
Bismuth  Sul>salicylate, 


LAtin  name. 

Antimonii  et  Potassii  Tartras. 


Arseni  lodidum. 

Arseni  Trioxidum. 

Liquor  Acidi  Arsenosi. 

Liquor  Arseni  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi. 

Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis. 

Liquor  Sodii  Arsenatis. 

Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras. 
BLsmuthi  Subcarbonas. 
Bismuthi  Subgallas. 
Bismuthi  Subnitras. 
Bismuthi  Sul>salicylas. 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  and   Potassium   Tartrate.    K(SbO)C4H406  +  ^HtO.— 

This  salt,  which  has  been  known  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  is  prei)are<I  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  acid  potassium  tartrate 
and  antimonous  oxide  with  water  for  some  time,  filtering  the  liquid, 
concentrating  by  evajMrnition,  and  crystallizing.  The  British  Pharma- 
cojKeia  directs  that  a  paste  In?  made  of  the  antimonous  oxide, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  is  set  aside 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  allow  combination  to  take  ])lac*e,  after  which 
more  water  is  a<l<k^l  and  the  mixture  boiltNl  for  fifteen  minutes,  to 
bring  all  the  newly  fornuHl  double  tartrate  into  solution. 

If  \n\n'  materials  be  ustnl,  the  full  theoretical  yield  is  generally 
obtained;  but  if  the  antimonous  oxide  l)e  contaminated  with  oxy- 
chloride,  some  of  the  salt  will  \>e  lost  by  n»f using  to  crystallize  in 
the  aci<l  Tuiuid.  The  following  e<iuation,  Sb^Os  +  2KHC4n40«  = 
2(K(Sb())(\II|()«  +  JUjO),  explains  the  formation  of  antimony  and 
potassium  tartrate,  the  univalent  group  SW),  known  as  antimonyl, 
(662) 
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replacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  potassium  tartrate,  water  being 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  synonyms  tartar  emetic  and  tartrated  antimony  are  largely 
used  for  this  compound,  the  former  being  the  name  generally  employed 
in  conunerce.  The  salt  is  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
as  aniiuwnium  iartaraium,  and  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  as 
tariarus  stibintus.  It  is  generally  sold  in  powder  form,  obtained  by 
trituration  of  the  crystals.  Aqueous  solutions  of  tartar  emetic  gradu- 
ally develop  fungi,  and  on  that  account  cannot  be  kept  on  hand  for 
any  length  of  time,  nor  can  they  be  mixed  with  strongly  alcoholic 
liquids  without  precipitation,  as  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  not  less  than  98.5  per  cent,  purity 
for  tartar  emetic,  the  valuation  being  made  with  tenth-normal  iodine 
solution  in  the  presence  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  starch  solution. 
The  iodine,  acting  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  converts  the  antimonyl  into 
meta-antimonic  acid,  hydriodic  acid  and  sodio-potassium  tartrate 
being  also  formed;  the  object  of  adding  sodium  bicarbonate  is  to 
neutralize  the  two  newly  formed  acids,  thereby  preventing  decompo- 
sition of  the  hydriodic  acid  by  the  meta-antimonic  acid,  which  would 
liberate  iodine  and  thus  vitiate  the  end  reaction.  The  official  directions 
to  begin  titration  immediately  after  addition  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
solution  are  intended  to  prevent  the  separation  of  antimonous  oxide, 
caused  by  action  of  the  alkali  bicarbonate  on  the  antimony  and 
potassium  tartrate,  a  reaction  known  to  occur  if  the  two  salts  are  kept 
together  in  solution  for  some  time.  The  equation  2(K(SbO)C4H40«  + 
iHjO)  +  I4  +  8XaHC03  =  2XaSbQ,  +  4XaI  +  2KXaC4H40«  + 
8CO2  +  5H2O  shows  that  two  molecules  (or  664.68  parts)  of  crystallized 
tartar  emetic  require  2  molecules  (or  507.68  parts)  of  iodine  for 
complete  oxidation  of  the  antimony  present;  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution  consumed  in  the  official  assay  and 
containing  0.012692  Gm.  of  iodine  must  correspond  to  0.016617  Gm. 
of  K(SbO)C4H40«  +  iH  A  for  507.68  :  664.68  :  :  0.012692  :  x  (x  = 
0.016617). 

The  following  compounds  of  antimony  are  no  longer  recognized 
in  the  V .  S.  Pliarmacopoeia,  but  are  official  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  therefore  deserving  of  consideration:  antimony  oxide, 
and  sulphurated  antimony. 

Antimony  Oxide.  Antimonoas  Oxide.  Antimony  Trioxide. 
Sb^Os. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  first  preparing  a  solution  of 
antimony  trichloride,  SbCU,  from  antimonous  sulphide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ])ouring  this  into  water,  whereby  antimony  oxychloride, 
2SbCl3  +  oSW).,  (known  as  powder  of  Algaroth),  is  precipitated, 
which  is  then  re]H»ate(lly  washed  with  water  and  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  carl)()nate,  converting  the  oxychloride  into  pure  oxide, 
with  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  sodium  chloride; 
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thus,  (2SbCl3  +  SSbjO,)  +  SXa^CO,  =  6SbjO,  +  6NaCl  +  3CQ|. 
In  plac^e  of  sodium  carbonate,  ammonia  water  is  frequently  employed. 
After  pro{x?r  washing  of  the  oxide  it  is  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exc^eeding  1()0°  C.  (212°  F.),  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  higher 
oxides. 

Antimonv  oxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tartar  emetic  and 
antimonial  powder.  The  latter  preparation  b  recognized  in  the 
National  Formulary  and  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  b  made 
by  mixing  1  part  of  antimony  oxide  thoroughly  with  2  parts  of  calcium 
phosphate;  it  is  also  known  as  James'  Powder. 

Sulphurated  Antimony. — ^This  preparation  is  defined  in  the  British 
Pharmacopd'ia  to  be  a  mixture  of  antimony  sulphides  and  oxides 
with  some  sulphur.  Commercially  it  is  often  designated  as  golden 
sulphuret  of  aiiiiviony  or  golden  sulphur,  and  is  recognized  in  the 
German  Pharmaeopceia  as  stibium  fndphuratum  aurantiacum,  the 
(fcrruan  name  being  Goldschwefel,  which  is  identical  with  golden 
sulphur.  Sulphurated  antimony,  as  recognized  abroad,  is  not  identical 
with  the  suli)hurated  antimony  or  Kermes  Mineral,  at  one  time 
official  in  our  Pharmacopoeia.  The  directions  for  its  manufacture  are 
to  lK)il  for  two  hours  a  mixture  of  purified  antimony  sulphide  and 
sulphur  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  whereby  sodium  sulphide 
is  fonne<l  which,  reacting  with  sulphur  and  antimonous  sulphide, 
yields  sodium  sulphantimonate,  a  compound  known  as  SchUppe*s 
Salt — thus,  Sb2S3  +  S2  +  3Xa2S  =  2Xa3Sl)S4;  some  antimonous  oxide 
is  also  formtnl  by  action  of  the  alkali  and  remains  mixed  with  the 
other  precipitate  obtained  when  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  scnlium  sulphantimonate,  which  consists  almost  wholly 
of  antimony  ix»ntasulphide;  the  resulting  hydrogen  sulphide  escapes, 
and  sodium  sulphate  remains  in  solution,  as  shown  by  the  equation 
2NaaSbS4  +  :^^^S()4  =  SbjvSs  +  aHjS  +  3Na2S04.  The  presence  of 
antimony  trisul])hi(le  is  due  to  possible  formation  of  sodium  sulphanti- 
monite  during  the  boiling  of  the  alkaline  mixture,  and  its  subsequent 
deconiiH)sition  by  the  acid. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ARSENIC. 

Arsenous  Iodide.  Asls. — Arsenic  is  ca])able  of  forming  several 
com)M>un<ls  with  icxlino,  of  which,  the  one  indicate<l  by  the  above 
formula  aixl  more  particularly  known  as  arsenic  tri-icMlide,  is  alone 
rccognizc<l  in  the  Pharm2u*o]Mria.  It  may  Ik*  obtaintMl  by  fusing,  in 
a  l<M)S4'Iy  sto|)|H'rcd  test  tul)c  or  lH)ttlc,  a  mixture  of  4  (Jms.  of  metallic 
arsenic  and  20  (inis.  of  icnline,  and  |H)uring  the  melte<l  mass  on  a 
|H)rcclain  shib  to  c^hJ.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  to  make  it  by 
tulding  finely  |M>wd(Te<l  metallic  arscMiic  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
earl)on  disiilphide  until  all  color  of  icnline  has  disappeared,  then  con- 
irntrating  and  crystallizing  the  solution. 
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The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  arsenous  iodide,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain 
not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  arsenous  iodide,  which  is  determined 
by  adding  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  to  a  solution 
of  arsenous  iodide  and  titrating  the  excess  of  silver  solution  with  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  solution.  As  each  molecule,  or 
455.72  Gms.  of  pure  arsenous  iodide  requires  3  molecules,  or  509.67 
Gms.,  of  silver  nitrate  for  complete  precipitation,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  tenth-normal  solution,  containing  0.016989  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate 
consumed  in  the  official  assay  must  correspond  to  0.015191  Gm.  of 
pure  Asia,  for  509.67  :  455.72  :  :  0.016989  :  z  (x  =  0.015191). 

Arsenous  iodide  must  be  carefully  protected  from  air  and  light, 
otherwise  it  undergoes  decomposition,  losing  iodine  and  becoming 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  gradually  changes,  arsenous 
and  hydriodic  acids  being  formed.  The  chief  use  made  of  the  com- 
pound is  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  solution  of  arsenous  and 
mercuric  iodides,  also  kno\^Ti  as  Donovan's  Solution. 

Arsenic  Trioxide.  AstOj. — This  compound  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  and  although  it  is  still  designated  as  arsenous  acid  by  some 
Pharmacopoeias,  the  name  arsenic  trioxide,  or  arsenous  anhydride, 
seems  more  in  conformity  with  its  true  character,  since  the  dry  sub- 
stance evinces  no  acid  properties  whatever,  and  shows  only  a  feeble 
acid  reaction  even  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  obtained  chiefly 
as  a  by-product  in  the  roasting  of  tin,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ores,  and  is 
subsequently  purified  by  sublimation. 

Arsenic  trioxide  occurs  in  two  distinct  varieties,  an  amorphous, 
vitreous  (glass-like)  form  and  a  crystalline,  opaque,  porcelain-like 
variety,  the  former  being  gradually  converted  into  the  latter  upon 
exposure  to  moist  air.  The  solubility  of  the  two  varieties  in  water 
differs  materially,  the  vitreous  being  nearly  three  times  as  soluble 
as  the  porcelain-like  variety,  but  the  solubility  of  both  is  increased 
by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  alkali  hydroxides  and  car- 
bonates, alkali  arsenites  being  formed  in  the  last  two  cases.  When 
arsenic  trioxide  is  dissolved  in  water  arsenous  acid  is  formed;  thus, 
AsjOa  +  3II2O  =  2H3ASO3.  which,  however,  cannot  be  isolated,  as 
upon  eva|)<)rati()n  of  the  solution  arsenic  trioxide  is  again  obtained. 
While  alcohol  exerts  but  a  slight  solvent  effect  on  either  variety, 
glycerin  will  dissolve  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  l)oth,  again 
depositing  a  portion,  however,  upon  dilution  with  water,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  dissolves  the  vitreous  but  not  the  opaque  variety. 

Although  the  synonym  white  ar,senic  is  frt*queiitly  applied,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commercial  pnKluct  in  ]H)wder  form,  known 
as  white  arsenic,  is  often  imimre  and  unfit  for  i)harmaceutical  purposes. 
Arsenic  trioxide  should  never  be  purchaseil  in  ])()w<ler  form,  except  in 
bottles  In^aring  on  the  label  the  name  of  some  rei)utable  manufacturer 
or  dealer. 
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The  quality  of  arsenic  trioxide  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  titrsr 
tion  A^ith  tenth-normal  iodine  solution,  which  converts  arsenous  into 
arsenic  acid.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  official  arsenic  trioxide, 
when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100®  C.  (212**  F.),  shall  contain  not 
less  than  99.S  per  cent,  of  pure  arsenic  trioxide,  which  is  determined 
by  dissolving  a  small  quantity,  accurately  weighed,  in  boiling  water 
with  the  aid  of  scxlium  hydroxide  solution,  then  exactly  neutralizing 
the  solution  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and,  when  cool,  dissolving  in 
the  liquid  some  sodium  bicarbonate  and  titrating  with  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution.  Since  1  molecule,  or  197.92  Gms.,  of  pure  arsenic 
trioxide  requires  2  molecules,  or  507.G8  Gms.,  of  iodine  for  complete 
oxidation,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tlie  tenth-normal  solution  consumed 
in  the  official  assay,  and  containing  0.012092  Gm.  of  iodine,  must 
correspond  to  ().(K)494S  (Jm.  of  pure  AS2O3,  for  507.68  :  197.92  :  : 
0.012(592  :x  {x  =  0.004948).  The  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
is  made  for  the  puri)ose  of  neutralizing  the  acids  formed,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  constant  liberation  of  iodine  through  decomposition  of  the 
hvdriodic  acid  bv  the  arsenic  acid. 

Solution  of  Arsenous  Acid. — ^This  is  simply  a  solution  of  arsenous 
acid  in  water,  containing  also  5  per  cent,  of  official  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  latter  is  added  solely  to  facilitate  solution  of  the 
arsenous  oxide,  no  chemical  action  taking  place.  Formerly  this  prep- 
aration was  called  solution  of  chloride  of  arsenic,  under  a  false  impres- 
sion; arsenous  chloride,  AssCU,  can  be  obtained  by  treating  arsenic 
trioxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  upon  being  dissolved  in 
water  it  is  again  split  up  into  the  compounds  from  which  it  was 
made. 

The  Pharmacopcria  requires  that  the  solution  shall  contain  an 
amount  of  arst^nous  acid  equivalent  to  not  less  than  0.975  per  cent. 
nor  more  than  1.025  i)er  cent,  of  pure  AS2O3,  which  is  determined  by 
titration  with  tenth-normal  {(xline  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
valuation  of  arsenic  trioxide.  One  Gm.  of  solution  of  arsenous  acid, 
if  of  official  strength,  shouM  require  not  less  than  1.97  nor  more  than 
2.07  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution  for  oxidation. 
The  reaction  has  Ik^^u  fully  explaineil  in  the  preceding  article. 

Solution  of  Arsenous  and  Mercuric  Iodides.— Red  mercuric 
i(Hli<lc,  which  alone  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  becomes  soluble  in 
the  prcst»ncc  of  ars(»nous  iodide,  and  in  preparing  the  above  solution 
the  two  i(Mli<lcs  are  trituratt*d  together  and  then  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  when  solution  readily  takes  placi*.  It  is  important  that  the 
arsenous  io<li(lc  Ix'  of  good  quality,  otherwisi*  an  insoluble  residue  will 
remain.  The  solution  contains  in  every  (im.  0.010  (ini.  each  of  arsenous 
and  nuTcuric  iodide  (corresponding  to  about  4.57  grains  of  each  in 
every  fluidounce),  and  should  be  prestTved  in  small,  well  stoppered 
vials,  in  a  dark  place,  as  it  is  prone  to  decompose.    When  freshly  made 
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it  is  of  a  pale  straw-color,  and,  if  this  changes  to  reddish  or  red,  iodine 
has  been  liberated,  and  the  solution  should  not  be  dispensed. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  this  solution  shall  contain  not 
less  than  0.95  per  cent,  nor  more  than  1.05  per  cent,  each  of  pure 
arsenous  iodide  and  mercuric  iodide.  The  percentage  of  arsenous 
iodide  present  is  determined  by  adding  sodium  bicarbonate  to  a  diluted 
portion  of  the  solution  and  then  titrating  with  tenth-normal  iodine 
solution  to  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue  color,  starch  test- 
solution  being  used  as  indicator,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal 
solution  consumed  corresponding  to  0.022786  Gm.  of  pure  Asls.  The 
mercuric  iodide  content  is  assayed  by  first  reducing  an  accurately 
weighed  portion  of  the  solution  with  formaldehyde  in  the  presence 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  then  washing  the  metallic  mercury  obtained 
carefully,  dissolving  it  in  diluted  nitric  acid  and  titrating  the  solution 
with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  to  a  permanent 
pink  color,  using  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  test-solution  as  indicator; 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  solu- 
tion required  corresponds  to  0.022722  of  pure  Hgl2. 

This  preparation  is  better  known  as  Donovan's  Solution,  and  was 
at  one  time  considered  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  but  is  little  used 
at  present. 

Solution  of  Potassium  Arsenite. — ^This  preparation,  popularly 
known  as  Fowler's  Solution,  is  probably  the  most  extensively  employed 
of  all  arsenical  compounds.  It  is  made  by  heating  arsenic  trioxide 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  until 
perfect  solution  has  been  effected,  w^hich  when  cold  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  compound  tincture  of  lavender  added.  The  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  favorable  to  chemical  union  between  the  alkali 
and  feeble  acid.  The  exact  nature  of  the  compound  in  solution  is 
somewhat  in  doubt,  some  authorities  believing  that  when  arsenic 
trioxide  and  acid  potassium  carbonate  are  brought  together  with 
water,  as  in  the  official  process,  secondary  potassium  ortho-arsenite, 
K2HASO3,  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  AS2O3  +  4KHCO3  = 
2K2IIASO3  +  4(^02  +  H2O,  while  others  claim  that  primary  potassium 
ortho-arsenite,  KII2ASO3,  is  produced.  Still  others  assert  that  potas- 
sium meta-arsenite,  KASO2,  onlv  is  formed  according  to  the  equation 
AS2O3  +  2KII(  O3  =  2KASO3  +  2CO2  +  H2O. 

The  solution  is  most  conveniently  prepared  in  a  small,  long-neck  flask, 
or  preferably  in  a  l)eaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  whereby  the  eva|x>- 
ration  of  water  is  materially  lessened;  the  dilution  should  not  Ix?  made 
until  the  liquid  is  cold.  ^Solution  of  potassium  arsenite  is  likely  to 
develop  fungi  in  the  course  of  time,  and  if  an  excess  of  alkali  l)e  present, 
as  in  the  British  and  (lerman  preparations,  the  arst*nous  acid  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  arsenic  acid;  it  is  better,  therefore,  not  to  keep 
the  solution  on  haiifl  in  large  quantities.  While  the  preparations  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Pharmacopceias  are  colored  reddish  by  the 
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compound  tincture  of  lavender  added,  those  of  the  German  and  Frendi 
Pharmacopoeias  are  colorless.  The  term  liquor  arsenicalia  is  officiaily 
used  in  Great  Britain  to  designate  this  solution. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  Fowler's  Solution  shall  contain  an 
amount  of  potassium  arsenite  corresponding  to  not  less  than  0.975 
per  cent,  nor  more  than  1 .025  per  cent,  of  pure  arsenic  trioxide,  wliich 
is  determined,  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  addition 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  by  titration  ^^ith  tenth-normal  iodine  solution^ 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter  consumed  corresponding  to  0.004948 
Gm.  of  pure  AS2O3. 

Owing  to  its  very  poisonous  nature,  Fowler's  Solution  should 
never  be  dispensed  without  a  physician's  prescription,  and,  although 
sometimes  called  for  by  the  public,  pharmacists  should  refuse  to  sell 
it,  for  their  own  protection  as  well  as  that  of  others. 

Solution  of  Sodium  Arsenate. — An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
arsenate,  containing  0.010  Gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  each  Gm.  The 
object  of  using  anhydrous  sodium  arsenate  is  to  insure  uniformity  of 
strength  in  the  finished  product,  as  the  commercial  salt  may  contain 
variable  proportions  of  water  of  crystallization  (see  page  582);  the 
temperature  used  for  desiccation  should  not  be  carried  beyond  149® 
C.  (3(X)*^  F.),  in  order  to  avoid  changing  the  sodium  ortho-arsenate 
into  pyro-arsenate. 

The  Pharmacop(Fia  requires  that  the  official  solution  of  sodium 
arsenate  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.975  per  cent.,  nor  more  than 
1.025  ixjr  cent,  of  anhydrous  sodium  arsenate,  which  is  determined  by 
heating  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  iodide  to  80*^  C  (17()°  F.)  for  15  minutes,  and  then 
titrating  the  lilnTated  iodine  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution.  The  reactions  involved  have  been  explained  under  Sodium 
Arsenate  on  page  5&i,  and  show  that  253.84  (ims.  of  iodine  will  be 
lilKTattNl  for  everv  1S5.97  (Jms.  of  anhvdrous  sodium  arsenate;  hence 
each  mil.  (or  ( 'c.)  of  tenth-normal  swlium  thiosuljAate  solution  required 
in  the  official  assay  and  corresponding  to  0.012()92  Gm.  of  iodine  must 
also  corresiM)n<l  to  ().(K)929K5  Gm.  of  Xa2HAs04. 

This  prt»])aration  is  not  identical  with  Pearson's  Arsenic^al  Solution, 
recogniztnl  in  the  French  Pharmacop(ria,  and  prt*pared  by  dissolving 
1  part  of  rrystallizc<l  scnlium  arsenate  in  ()00  parts  of  water.  As 
Pearson's  Solution  is  sometimes  pn»s<Til)e<l  in  this  country,  it  should 
be  lM)rnc  in  mind  that  the  solution  of  scxliuni  arst»nate  of  the  United 
States  PharniacopoMa  is  about  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  French 
pn*i)aration  Ix^aring  Dr.  Pearson's  name.  The  Xatitmal  Formulary 
states  that  Pearson's  Solution  may  Ik»  made  by  mixing  1  volume  of 
the  oflicial  sohition  of  so<lium  arsenate  with  9  volumes  of  distilled 
water. 
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Bismnfh  and  Ammonium  Citrate. — This  scale  salt  is  usually  made 
by  adding  ammonia  water  gradually  to  a  smooth  paste  made  of  normal 
bismuth  citrate,  BiCftHsOy,  and  twice  its  weight  of  water,  until  perfect 
solution  has  been  effected,  which  after  filtration  is  concentrated  on  a 
waterbath  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  spread  on  plates  of  glass  to  dry, 
as  directed  under  Ferric  Phosphate.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonia  water 
will  be  advantageous  in  order  to  maintain  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline 
reaction  during  eva^^^on  of  the  solution,  as  some  ammonia  will  be 
lost  and  an  acid  c4H^||f■^x)uld  cause  precipitation. 

The  exact  composition  of  this  compound  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  By  some  the  view  is  held  that  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
bismuthous  hydroxide  is  formed,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
ammonium  citrate  simultaneously  produced,  giving  the  salt  the 
composition  indicated  by  the  formula  Bi(0H)3  +  (NH4)jC6H607  + 
H2O.  The  Pharmacopceia  gives  no  chemical  formula  for  the  compound, 
but  states  that  it  consists  of  bismuth  citrate  rendered  soluble  by  the 
presence  of  ammonium  citrate,  and  since  bismuth  citrate,  as  usually 
made,  contains  a  slight  excess  of  citric  acid  some  ammonium  citrate 
is  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  process  as  stated  above. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate 
when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
shall  yield  not  less  than  46  per  cent,  nor  more  than  52  per  cent,  of 
bismuth  oxide,  which  is  determined  by  ignition  of  an  accurately  weighed 
portion  of  the  scale  salt,  previously  dried  to  constant  weight,  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  after  cooling,  treating  the  residue  with  nitric 
acid  and  again  igniting  to  red  heat;  the  final  residue  consisting  of 
bismuth  oxide  is  then  weighed  and,  if  multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  salt  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the  per  cent, 
of  BisOs  yielded  by  the  sample. 

Bismuth  and  ammonium  citrate  in  scale  form  slowly  loses  ammonia 
unless  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  thereby  becoming 
opaque  and  partly  insoluble  in  water.  When  such  a  condition  exbts 
the  cautious  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  anunonia  water  to  the  turbid 
mixture  usually  effects  a  perfect  solution,  as  in  similar  cases  of  the 
iron  scale  salts. 

Bismuth  Betanaphthol. — 0\inng  to  the  variable  composition  of  this 
compound,  no  chemical  formula  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  said  to  be  prq)are<I  by  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  betanaph- 
thol, CioHtOH,  on  a  solution  of  bismuth  trinitrate  in  glycerin,  and 
occurs  as  a  buff-colored  to  grayish-brown  amorphous  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether. 

The  Pharmacopcria  recjuires  that  bismuth  betanaphthol  shall  yield, 
upon  assay,  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  betanaphthol  and  when  thor- 
oughly ignited  not  less  than  73  per  cent,  nor  more  than  78  per  cent 
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of  bismuth  oxide;  the  latter  is  determined  by  incineration  of  an  accu- 
rately weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric 
acid,  evajwrating  the  solution  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  residue  to 
constant  weight.  The  per  cent,  of  betanaphthol  present  is  determined 
by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  salt  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  when  cool  extracting  the  liberated  betanaphthol  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  chloroform,  which  are  then  united  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  the  residue  being  dried  in  a  desiccator. 

Bismuth  Magma,  also  known  as  Milk  of  Bismuth. — ^The  prepiara- 
tion  of  this  mixture,  sometimes  designated  as  Cream  of  Bismuth, 
has  been  discussed  on  page  391.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it 
shall  yield  upon  evajwration  to  dryness  and  subsequent  ignition  to 
constant  weight,  not  less  than  5.6  per  cent,  nor  more  tiian  6.2  per  cent, 
of  bismuth  oxide,  Bi203. 

Bismuth  Subcarbonate.  Bismuthyl  Carbonate.— The  first  step 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  this  compound  is  the  preparation  of  a 
solution  of  pure  normal  bismuth  nitrate,  which  is  then  decom])ose<I  by 
means  of  a  cold  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  When  metallic  bismuth 
is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  bismuth  trinitrate,  Bi(XQ8)a,  is 
formed,  and  the  arsenic  which  is  almost  invariably  present  in  bismuth 
is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  combining  with  bismuth  forms 
bismuth  arsenate,  BiAs04.  In  order  to  rid  the  solution  of  the  latter 
salt  it  is  diluted  with  water  to  incipient  turbidity  and  set  aside  for 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  when  nearly  all  the  bismuth  arsenate 
will  have  lK»cn  de|)osited,  being  less  soluble  than  the  nitrate;  by 
adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  water  to  the  clear  solution,  all  bismuth 
will  \ye  precipitated  as  bismuthous  hydroxide,  ammonium  nitrate 
and  arsenate  remaining  in  solution.  After  washing  the  precipitate 
until  the  washings  are  tasteless,  it  is  redissolvcd  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
resulting  solution  of  purified  bismuth  trinitrate  slowly  added,  with 
constant  stirring,  to  a  solution  of  alkali  carbonate.  The  final  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  basic  bismuth  carlx)nate,  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  and  dri(»d  with  moderate  heat. 

The  exact  comi)osition  of  bismuth  subcarlmnate  depends  upon  the 
<lcgr(r  of  <liluti()ii  of  the  sodium  carlwnate  solution  and  the  temperature 
at  which  the  hisnnith  nitrate  is  ad<led  and  the  final  precipitate  dried. 
The  rharina<()i)(ria  reciuir(*s  that  bismuth  subcarbonate  when  drie<l  to 
constant  weight  at  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.)  shall  yield  not  less  than  90  per 
(rnt.  of  i)urc  bismuth  oxide,  when  ignjted  at  a  red  heat.  In  Kngland 
the  salt  is  known  as  bismuth  carl)onate  or  bismuth  oxycarlxMiate,  the 
British  IMiarniacoiMcia  directing  the  use  of  ammonium  carl)onate  in 
pla<'c  of  sodium  carlH)nate. 

Bismuth  Subgallate.  Bismuthyl  Oallate. — ^This  comi)ound  com- 
mercially also  known  as  dermatol,   may  be  obtainc*d  by  dissolving 
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bismuth  trinitrate  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  diluting  the  solution  with 
water,  and  adding,  with  constant  stirring,  a  warm,  weak  aqueous 
solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  separated  by 
decantation  and  washed  until  entirely  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  then 
dried  at  about  100°  C.  (212®  F.).  Its  composition  may  be  indicated 
by  the  formula  BiOCTHsOg  +  H,0  or  C«Hj(OH)3COOBiO  +  H,0, 
but  it  varies  somewhat  in  conmiercial  samples.  Bismuth  subgallate 
occurs  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
solutions  of  the  alkali  hydroxides. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  bismuth  subgallate,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  100*^  C.  (212®  F.),  shall  yield  not  less  than  52  per 
cent,  nor  more  than  57  per  cent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide,  which  is 
determined  by  igniting  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  compound, 
treating  the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  again  igniting  as  directed  in 
the  assay  for  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Bismiifh  Snbmtrate.  Bismnthyl  Nitrate. — A  part  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  of  this  salt  has  been  detailed  under  Bismuth  Sub- 
carbonate.  When  a  solution  of  purified  bismuth  trinitrate  is  poured 
into  water  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt  at  once  takes  place,  the  nitric 
acid  liberated,  however,  retaining  some  of  the  normal  nitrate  in  solu- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate,  the  composition  of  the  precipitate 
will  vary  with  the  volume  and  temperature  of  the  water  used,  and  also 
the  temperature  at  which  the  salt 'is  dried. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  formula  for  bismuth  subnitrate,  but 
requires  that  when  dried  for  24  hours  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  shall  yield  not  less  than  79  per  cent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide, 
which  is  determined  by  igniting  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the 
salt  thoroughly  at  a  red  heat.  The  weight  of  the  cold  residue,  when 
multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  bismuth  subnitrate 
taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the  per  cent,  of  Bi203  obtained. 

Although  a  basic  salt,  bismuth  subnitrate,  when  mixed  with 
water,  shows  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  decomposition  and  liberation 
of  nitric  acid,  and  should  not  be  dispensed  in  mixtures  containing 
alkali  carbonate  or  hicarbonates,  as  decomposition  (often  with  explosive 
violence)  will  result  (see  also  page  379). 

In  continental  Europe  the  salt  is  frequently  prescribed  under  the 
name  magiaierium  blwiuthi. 

Bismuth  Subsalicylate.  Bismuthyl  Salicylate. — This  basic  com- 
pound, of  variable  composition,  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  freshly 
precipitated  bismuth  hydroxide  with  salicylic  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature for  4S  hours,  then  washing  with  small  quantities  of  cokl  water 
until  all  free  acid  has  been  removed,  and  finally  drying  at  a  low  tem- 
perature in  a  (lark  place. 

The  Pharmacopa'ia  requires  that  bismuth  subsalicylate,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  shall  yield  not  less  than 
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62  per  cent,  nor  more  than  6G  per  cent,  of  pure  bismuth  oxide,  whidi  is 
determineil  by  igniting  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  compound^ 
treating  the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  again  igniting  as  directed 
under  Bismuth  and  Ammonium  Citrate. 

Among  the  non-official  compounds  of  bismuth  the  following  are 
of  interest: 

Olycerite  of  Bismufh. — This  preparation,  recognized  in  the  National 
Formulary,  has  been  discussed  on  page  279.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of 
bismuth  and  sodium  tartrate  in  water  and  glycerin  and  is  of  such 
strength  that  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  will  yield  12.8  Gms.  of  bismuth  oxide, 
which  may  l)e  determined  by  precipitating  the  bismuth  as  sulphide, 
dissolving  this  in  nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  anunonia  water  and 
anunonium  carlx)nate  and  finally  igniting  in  the  usual  manner. 

Bismufh  Subiodide.  Bismufhyl  Iodide.  BiOL— This  salt  is 
obtaineii  either  by  boiling  an  aqueous  sus|)ension  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  with  potassium  iodide  or  by  heating,  but  not  boiling,  a  solution 
of  normal  bismuth  nitrate  with  potassium  iodi<le.  In  either  case  the 
bright  re<l  or  brownish-red  precipitate  is  well  washed  with  water  and 
dried  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 


CHAPTER  LII. 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER,  LEAD,  ZINC,  GOLD, 

SILVER  AND  URANIUM. 

While  copper,  gold  and  uranium  each  furnish  but  one  compound 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  official  salts  of  lead,  silver,  and 
zinc  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  importance,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  list: 


Official  English  name. 

Copper  Sulphate, 

Lead  Acetate, 

Lead  Oxide, 

Lead  Plaster, 

Solution  of  Lead  Subaoetate, 

Metallic  Zinc, 

Zinc  Acetate, 

Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate, 

Zinc  Chloride, 

Zinc  Oxide, 

Zinc  Phenolsulphonate, 

Zinc  Sulphate, 

Zinc  Valerate, 

Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride, 

Ointment  of  Zinc  Oxide, 

Gold  and  "Sodium  Chloride, 

Silver  Nitrate, 
Moulded  Silver  Nitrate, 
Silver  Oxide, 

Uranium  Nitrate, 


Official  Latin  name. 

Cupri  Sulphas. 

Plumbi  Acetas. 
Plumbi  Oxidum. 
Emplastrum  Plumbi. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Zincum. 

Zinci  Acetas. 

Zinci  Carbonas  Pnecipitatus. 

Zinci  Chloridum. 

Zinci  Oxidum. 

Zinci  Phenolsulphonas. 

Zinci  Sulphas. 

Zinci  Valeras. 

Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi. 

Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi. 

Auri  et  Sodii  Chloridum. 

Argenti  Nitras. 
Argenti  Nitras  Fusus. 
Argenti  Oxidum. 

Uranii  Nitras. 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER. 

Copper  Sulphate.  CaS04  +  5H2O. — The  crude  salt,  known  in 
commerce  as  blue  vitrol,  is  not  suited  for  pharmaceutical  purposes 
on  account  of  the  impurities  (iron  and  other  metals)  present;  and 
as  these  cannot  be  removed  by  simple  recrystalHzation,  a  better 
article  may  be  obtained  by  direct  solution  of  metallic  copper  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  aided  bv  a  little  nitric  acid,  the  following  reaction 
taking  place:  C  U3  +  3H2SO4  +  2HN03  =  3CuS04  +  2X0  +  4H2O. 
The  solution  may  be  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize  or 
evaporated  with  frequent  stirring,  so  that  the  salt  will  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  coarse  granular  powder,  which  latter  is  more  convenient 
for  dispensing  purposes. 

The  official  crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  containing  36.15  per  cent.. 
of  water,  slowly  effloresces  upon  exposure  to  air;  hence  it  must  be 
43  '  (673) 
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kept  in  tightly  closed  vessels.  \Mien  deprived  of  all  of  its  water  of 
crystallization  at  a  temperature  of  200**  (\  (392**  F.),  the  white, 
anhydrous  powder  remaining  forms  a  valuable  dehydrating  agent 
and  is  use<l  in  the  preservation  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  Pharmacopa*ia  requires  that  oiScial  copper  sulphate  shall 
contain  not  less  than  ()2.97  per  cent,  nor  more  than  06.79  per  cent. 
of  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  SS^Ti 
I>er  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  is  determined  by  dissolving 
an  ai'curatcly  weighed  portion  of  the  unefBoresced  salt  in  water,  adding 
some  acetic  ac*id  and  potassium  iodide,  and  titrating  the  liberated 
irxlinc  with  tenth-normal  s<xiium  thiosulphate  solution.  The  assay 
dc[HMHls  upon  the  decomix)sition  of  copper  sulphate  by  potassium  iodide 
when  cuprous  icnlide  is  formcil  and  iodine  liberated,  since  cupric  iodide 
cannot  Ih»  ohtaintnl,  Uung  at  once  decomi)Osed  into  cuprous  iodide  and 
ioilinc.  The  (Kjuation  CuSO.  +  2KI  =  Cul  +  I  +  KjS04  shows 
that  1  molecule,  or  IT/JJU  fims.,  of  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  will 
yield  1  atom,  or  12().92  (Jms.  of  iodine,  and  hence  eac'h  mil.  (or  (V.) 
of  t(*nth-normal  s4Nlium  thiosulphate  solution  required  in  the  official 
assay  and  indicating  0.012092  Gm.  of  icnline  must  correspond  to 
O.OlolMiJ  (Jin.  of  pure  CuS()4. 

Among  the  non-official  comj)ounds  of  copper  the  following  may  be 
nn'Mticmcd  as  of  interest  to  pharmacists: 

Copper  Acetate.    Ca(  6011302)2  +  H2O  or  (CH3COO)2Ca  +  HsO.— 

Crystallized  cupric  acrtate,  which  was  recognize<l  in  the  Phamaa- 
fo|>ci'iH  (if  ISSO,  may  Ik*  obtained  by  double  decomj^osition  of  cupric 
sij|))liatc  and  lead  or  calcium  acetate;  the  solution  after  filtration  is 
jwidulatcd  with  iw-ctic  acid,  concrntrated,  and  allowed!  to  crystallize. 
This  salt  must  not  Ik'  confounded  with  ordinary  venligris,  a  liasic 
c-upric  acctati*,  wliirh  occurs  in  amorphous  masses  and  has  the  com- 

Cuprum  Aluminatum.  -  This  com)K>und  is  rccognizc<l  in  the  Gennan 
and  Swi>s  IMiannaco|)n'ias  as  Cuprum  Almninatum  and  in  the  French 
l'liarinaco|Kiia  as  Ticrre  Divine,  and  prescriptions  for  it  under  these 
titles  cxrasionally  rea<'h  this  country;  its  (icnnan  name  is  Kupfer^ 
alaun  or  ('n/i/nr  Alum,  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  1()  ])arts  ea(*h 
of  potassium  alum,  copjKT  sulphate  and  i)otassiuni  nitrate,  and,  after 
removal  from  the  fire,  adding  to  the  fused  mixture,  1  part  each  of 
cam|)hor  and  |M)W(lrred  ))otassium  alum;  after  thorough  incoqwration 
of  the  powd<T>.  thr  mass  is  poured  on  a  slab  and  allowed  to  solidify. 

Aluuiinatcd  coitiMT  o<'curs  in  greenish-blue  brokrn  piect»s  and  is 
solublr  ill  Hi  |);irts  of  Water  with  cxce|)tion  (»f  a  small  amount  of 
camphor;  >olutions  of  it  should  always  br  filtered  before  dispensing 
them.  It  i>  sometimes  pres<TilHMl  under  the  name  Lapis  Divinus, 
given  as  a  synonym  in  the  three  IMiarmacopo'ias  mentiont.^1  alnnc. 
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THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD. 

Lead  Acetate.    Pb(C2H302)2  +  3H2O  or  (CH3C00)aPb  +  SHzC— 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in  diluted  acetic  acid 
or  by  exposing  lead  in  the  form  of  sheets  to  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  vinegar.  The  resulting  solutions  are  filtered,  concentrated, 
and  crystallized;  in  order  to  secure  perfect  crystallization  a  little 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid.  Large  quantities  of  lead  acetate 
are  now  made  from  metallic  lead  by  placing  the  same  in  granular  form 
in  large  open  stoneware  cylinders  and  allowing  strong  acetic  acid  to 
fall  upon  it  in  drops  from  a  cask  provided  with  a  glass  outlet  tube  and  a 
multiple  drip  cock  attachment.  During  the  operation,  which  is  allowed 
to  go  on  continuously  day  and  night  until  completed,  heat  is  developed 
as  the  acid  slowly  trickles  down  over  the  metal,  and  under  the  influence 
of  air  the  lead  is  gradually  dissolved  in  the  form  of  basic  lead  acetate. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and 
is  thenc^e  transferred  to  large  receptacles,  where  it  is  exactly  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  normal  lead  acetate  then  set  aside 
to  crystallize.  Purified  lead  acetate  for  dispensing  purposes  is  prepared 
in  granular  form  by  dissolving  the  large  crystals  in  water,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  solution  with  frequent  stirring,  so  that  small  crystals 
may  be  produced. 

Commercially,  lead  acetate  is  better  known  as  sugar  of  lead,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  sweet  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
effloresces  and  slowly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide;  it  must  therefore  be 
preserved  in  well  closed  bottles  or  cans. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  official  sugar  of  lead  shall  contain 
not  less  than  85.31  per  cent,  nor  more  than  89.57  per  cent,  of  pure 
anhydrous  lead  acetate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  is  determined  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  the  salt  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution  and  then 
after  filtration  and  acidulation  of  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid, 
titrating  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  with  tenth-normal  potassium  per- 
manganate solution.  The  equation  Pb(r2H302)2  +  112^404.21120  = 
Pb(  4()4  +  2II(  2H3O2  +  2H2O  shows  that  1  molecule,  or  :^25.152  Cms., 
of  anhydrous  lead  acetate  requires  1  molecule,  or  12().05  Cms.,  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  for  complete  precipitation,  and  hence  each  mil. 
(or  (V.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  solution  consumed  in  the  official 
assay,  and  containing  0.0(X*)3025  Gm.  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  must 
correspond  to  ().()1()257  (ims.  of  pure  Pb(C2H302)2.  The  solution  of 
lead  acetate  must  be  made  with  recently  boiled  distilled  water  to 
prevent  the  action  of  any  dissolved  air,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  official  assay  that  only  one-twentieth  of  the  amount 
of  lead  a(x?tate  originally  taken  is  represented  in  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  with  potassium  permanganate 
solution. 
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Lead  Oxide.  PbO. — Of  the  different  oxides  of  lead  occurring 
on  the  market,  only  that  more  particularly  known  as  litharge  is 
officially  recognized.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  lead  in  contact  with 
air  to  a  temi)erature  of  about  400^  to  450^  C.  (752^  to  842**  F.),  and 
also  as  a  by-product  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  by  the  process 
known  as  cupellation. 

When  leacl  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  moisture 
and  carbon  dioxide,  a  basic  lead  carbonate  being  formed;  hence  it 
should  be  kept  in  well  closed  vessels;  the  Pharmacopoeia  limits  the 
increase  in  weight  due  to  such  absorption  to  4  per  cent.  The  color  of 
commercial  litharge  is  not  uniform,  which  is  due  to  the  manner  of 
cooling  the  molten  mass;  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  a  reddish-yellow 
product  is  obtained;  while  if  cooled  rapidly,  a  yellowish-red  color 
results. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  when  freshly  ignited,  litharge 
shall  contain  not  less  than  96  per  cent,  of  pure  lead  oxide,  which  is 
determined  by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  amount  of  the  litharge 
in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  recently  boiled  distilled  water  and  then 
adding  to  this  solution  of  lead  acetate  an  excess  of  tenth-normal 
oxalic  acid  solution,  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  being  finally  titrated 
with  the  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solution;  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution  consumed  corre- 
sponds to  0.011155  Gm.  of  pure  lead  oxide. 

Solution  of  Lead  Subacetate. — An  aqueous  liquid  containing 
in  solution  lead  subacetate  (approximately  Pb20(CH3rOO)2),  corre- 
sponding to  not  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  The  official 
directions  for  preparing  this  well  known  solution  are  to  l)oil  for  half 
an  hour  a  mixture  of  180  Gms.  of  lead  ac*etate,  110  Gms.  of  lead  oxide, 
and  800  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  with  occasional  stirring.  When 
cool,  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  sufficient  distilled  water,  previously 
boiled  and  cooled,  added  to  the  filtrate  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  latter 
up  to  KKK)  Gms. 

The  lead  acetate  should  be  dissolved  in  700  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  boiling 
distilled  water  and  then  added  to  the  lead  oxide  previously  rubbed 
to  a  smooth  i)aste  with  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  in  divided 
portions,  and  slowly  with  constant  stirring.  After  a  thorough  mixture 
has  been  effected  it  is  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  to  complete  the 
chemical  reaction.  Distilled  water,  preferably  that  which  has  been 
boiled,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  well  as 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  should  always  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  sohitioii.  The  proc'^ss  of  boiling  the  mixture  is  directed  mainly 
for  the  pnr|H)se  of  economizing  time,  as  the  same  changes  will  take 
place  c\'en  at  ordinary  temjxjrature,  several  days,  however,  being 
required,  together  with  frequent  agitation  of  the  vessel. 

The  quality  of  solution  of  lead  subacetate  de|)ends  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  lead  acetate  and  lead  oxide  employed.    The  following 
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process,  suggested  by  Haussmann,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  retail 
pharmacist*s  needs,  and  yields  a  more  satisfactory  product  than  the 
official  method:  pour  730  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  heated  to 
boiling,  into  a  strong  bottle  previously  warmed  and  graduated  at 
730  mils,  (or  Cc);  add  quickly  170  Gms.  of  pure  crystalliaaed  lead 
acetate  in  small  pieces,  cork  the  bottle,  and  dissolve  by  gentle  agitation. 
After  solution  of  the  salt,  add  in  divided  portions  100  Gms.  of  lead 
oxide  (97-99  per  cent,  pure),  previously  sifted,  shaking  the  bottle 
after  each  addition.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  vellow  color  of  the  lead 
oxide  will  disappear,  and  after  two  hours  all  reaction  will  have  ceased. 
The  mixture  mav  then  be  filtered  under  cover. 

Several  basic  lead  acetates  are  known,  the  composition  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportions  in  which  the  lead  acetate  and  oxide 
are  employed;  thus  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
using  the  acetate  and  oxide  in  the  proportion  of  their  molecular 
weights,  obtain  in  solution  the  basic  compound  indicated  by  the 
formula  Pb20(C2H302)2,  according  to  the  equation  (Pb(C^H302)2  + 
3H2O)  +  PbO  =  Php{CiilJOt)t  +  3H2O;  while  the  German  and 
French  Pharmacopoeias,  directing  the  use  of  three  parts  of  lead  acetate 
to  one  of  lead  oxide,  cause  the  production  of  a  less  basic  compound, 
as  shown  by  the  equation  2(Pb(C2Ha02)2  +  SHjO)  +  PbO  =  PbsO- 
(C2H302)4  +  GHjO. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  solution  other  basic  lead  acetates,  such 
as  Pb302(C2H302)2,  are  also  formed  in  small  quantities  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  and  an  insoluble  white  residue  is  always  left,  con- 
sisting of  a  verv  basic  compound,  probably  having  a  composition 
Pb«05(C2H302)2.  ' 

Solution  of  lead  subacetate,  conunercially  known  as  Goulard's 
Extract,  is  very  sensitive  to  carbon  dioxide,  the  least  exposure  to  air 
causing  a  film  of  basic  lead  parbonate  to  form;  hence  it  must  be 
preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  and  should  always  be  filtered 
in  a  closely  covered  funnel.  It  is  incompatible  with  solution  of  acacia, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  normal  acetate. 

The  valuation  of  solution  of  lead  subacetate  is  made  bv  precipitating 
all  lead  present  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid 
solution,  and  then  determining  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  by  means 
of  potassium  permanganate  solution.  From  the  data  thus  obtained 
the  percentage  of  lead  subacetate  in  the  solution  may  be  calculated. 
In  the  official  test  an  excess  of  tenth-normal  oxalic  acid  solution  is 
added  to  an  accurately  weighed  small  portion  of  solution  of  lead 
subacetate  diluted  with  recently  boiled  distilled  water;  after  shaking 
the  mixture  for  five  minutes  it  is  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  and 
filtered.  One-half  of  the  filtrate  after  acidulation  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  warming  to  70°  (\  (1.%°  F.),  is  titrated  with  tenth  normal  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution  to  determine  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 
Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  oxalic  aci<l  solution  consumed 
corresponds  to  0.010355  Gm.  of  metallic  lead.    The  reaction  occurring 
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in  the  assay  mav  be  shown  by  the  following  equation:  PbiO(CiH30i)f 
+  2(H2C264  +  2H2O)  =  2Pb(C A)  +  2HC2H8O  +  5HjO,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  every  molecule,  or  548.25  Gms.,  of  lead  subacetate,  repre- 
senting 1  molecule,  or  414.2  Gms.,  of  metallic  lead,  requires  2  molecules, 
or  252.1  Gms.,  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  and  hence  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  tenth-normal  solution  consumed  in  the  official  assay  and  con- 
taining 0.00G3025  Gm.  of  the  crystallized  acid,  must  correspond  to 
0.01035  Gm.  of  metallic  lead.  When  calculating  the  per  cent,  of  lead 
present  in  the  sample,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  official 
assay  only  one-half  of  the  filtrate  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  also  recognizes  a  dilute  solution  of  lead  sub- 
acetate,  made  by  mixing  40  Gms.  of  the  above  solution  with  960 
Gms.  of  distilled  water,  previously  boiled  and  cooled.  This  prepara- 
tion is  popularly  known  as  lead  water. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  ZINC. 

Zinc. — Metallic  zinc  is  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  because  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and 
as  a  reagent  in  some  anal^lical  processes.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  zinc 
blende,  impure  zinc  sulphide,  and  as  impure  zinc  carbonate  in  different 
minerals,  and  is  obtained  from  these  by  various  methods,  such  as 
conversion  of  the  metal  into  zinc  oxide,  heating  in  rcverberatory 
furnaces,  etc.,  which  are  usually  explained  in  text-l)ooks  on  chemistry. 

The  Pharma(*oixi*ia  describes  zinc  as  a  bluish-white  metal  occurring 
in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  or  in  granular  pieces,  or  in  thin  moulded 
pencils,  or  in  powder  form,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from 
6.9  when  it  is  cast  to  7.2  when  it  is  rolled.  Officially  metallic  zinc  is 
required  to  Ik*  free  from  arsenic,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  antimony, 
and  should  contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  zinc,  which  may 
be  determined  by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  amount  of  the 
metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  then  precipitating  the  zinc  as  sulphide, 
after  rendering  the  sohition  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
and  subse<iuently  converting  the  zinc  sulphide  into  zinc  oxide  as 
directed  in  the  assay  for  Zinc  Acetate  on  page  079.  As  each  molecule, 
or  130.74  (ims.,  of  i)ure  metallic  zinc  is  capable  of  prcnlucing  2 
molecules,  or  1(32.74  (ims.,  of  zinc  oxide,  1  (ini.  of  the  latter  corre- 
sponds to  ().S()33()  Gm.  of  the  metal;  henct*  the  weight  of  zinc  oxide 
obtained  in  the  official  assay,  when  multiplied  by  S().33(')  (0.80336  X 
100)  and  <livid(Ml  by  the  weight  of  zinc  taken,  will  express  the  per 
ctMit.  of  jHirc  metallic  zinc  present  in  the  sample. 

The  1  harnuicopceia  also  i)ermits  the  assay  of  metallic  zinc  and  its 
salts  bv  elect rolvsis,  which  must  Ik*  carried  out  in  nickel  dishes  of 
alxMit  17.")  nn'Is.  (or  Cc.)  cajmcity.  For  metallic  zinc  about  1.5  Gms. 
of  the  metal  is  dissolvwl  in  warm  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  .solution, 
after  filtration,  is  made  up  to  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  of  this  solution,  10 
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mils,  (or  Cc.)  are  measured  into  the  nickel  dish,  previously  tared, 
30  to  35  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  20  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
are  added  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  120  mils,  (or  Cc).  The  mixture  is 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  and  a  current  of  4  to  5  amperes  and  5  to  6 
volts  passed  through  for  30  minutes,  stirring  the  solution  by  rotating 
the  anode  500  to  600  revolutions  per  minute.  Without  interrupting 
the  current,  the  deposited  zinc  is  washed  with  distilled  water  with  the 
aid  of  a  siphon  until  the  current  drops  to  zero  or  nearly  so.  The  dish 
is  then  removed,  the  zinc  is  washed  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with 
ether,  and  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and  weighed. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  dish  represents  the  amount  of  zinc 
present  in  the  sample. 

For  the  electrolytic  assay  of  salts  of  zinc  introduce  into  the  tared 
nickel  dish  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt,  equivalent 
to  about  0.15  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  (zinc  acetate,  0.5  Gm.;  zinc  car- 
bonate, 0.25  Gm.;  zinc  chloride,  0.3  Gm.;  zinc  oxide,  0.2  Gm.;  zinc 
phenolsulphonate,  1.2  Gms.;  zinc  sulphate,  0.6  Gm.;  zinc  valerate, 
0.7  Gm.) ;  dissolve  in  distilled  water  or  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  (zinc  carbonate  and  zinc  oxide),  add  from  30  to  35  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  a  20  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  dilute  with 
distilled  water  to  about  120  mils,  (or  Cc).  Then  proceed  further  as 
directed  above  for  metallic  zinc 

Zinc  Acetate.  Zn(C2H302)2  +  2HsO  or  (CH3COO)2Zn  +  2H2O.— 
This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  solution  of  either  zinc  oxide  or  carbonate 
in  hot,  moderately  diluted  acetic  acid.  After  filtration  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  cool,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  newly  formed  salt 
separates.  A  further  yield  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  concentration 
of  the  mother-liquor.  It  is  better  to  crystallize  the  salt  from  a  slightly 
acid  solution,  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of  basic  zinc  acetate. 

Zinc  acetate  upon  exposure  to  air  slowly  effloresces  and  loses  acetic 
acid,  a  basic  salt  being  formed  at  the  same  time;  hence  it  should  be 
preserved  in  well  stoppered  bottles. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  salt  shall  contain  not  less  than 
83.1()  per  cent,  nor  more  than  87.32  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  zinc  acetate, 
corresix)nding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  crystallized  salt, 
which  is  determined  by  precipitating  an  accurately  weighed  quantity 
of  the  salt  as  zinc  sulphide,  dissolving  this  in  hot  diluted  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  residue  of  zinc  oxide.  As  1 
molecule,  or  219.45  (Jms.,  of  zinc  acetate  will  yield  1  molecule,  or 
81.37  Gms.  of  zinc  oxide,  each  Gm.  of  the  latter  corresponds  to  2.2541 
Gms.  of  anhydrous  or  2.()97  Gms.  of  crystallized  zinc  acetate,  the  weight 
of  zinc  oxide  obtained  in  the  official  assay,  when  multiplied  by  225.41 
(2.2541  X  1(H))  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  salt  taken,  will  express 
the  per  ct»nt.  of  pure  anhydrous  zinc  acetate  present  in  the  sample. 
Each  (im.  of  official  zinc  acetate  should  yield  not  less  than  0.360  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.387  Gm.  of  zinc  oxide. 
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Zinc  acetate  may  also  be  assayed  electrol^lieally  by  determining 
the  amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  described  under  Zinc  on 
pa^e  G79.  Each  Cjm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corresponds  to 
3.357  Gms.  of  Zn(C,HaOj)t  +  2HA 

Precipitated  Zinc  Carbonate.— This  compound  is  obtained  by 
mutual  deconiix>sition  between  zinc  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate. 
On  mixing  cold  solutions  of  these  two  salts  normal  zinc  carbonate  is 
precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form,  but  rapidly  undergoes  decompo- 
sition, carlK)n  dioxiile  being  liberated,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  pre- 
cij^itate  is  again  dissolved.  If,  however,  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
\Hi  added  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  to  a  boiling  solution  <^ 
sodium  carlnmate,  carlK)n  dioxide  is  rapidly  expelled  and  a  basic 
zinc  carlK)natc  precipitated;  thus,  5(ZnS04  +  7H2O)  +  5(XaiCQt  + 
miW)  =  (2Zn(  O3  +  3Zn(On)2)  +  5Xa2S04  +  3C0,  +  82H/);  the 
mixture  is  lK)iled  for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  precipitate  is  washed 
until  all  s<Nlium  sulphate  is  removed,  and  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Potassium  carlK)nate  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  the  sodium  salt  for  the 
process,  as  the  resulting  potassium  sulphate  is  less  readily  washed 
out,  and  ammonium  carbonate  is  unsuitable,  since  it  does  not  com- 
pletely precipitate  the  zinc. 

The  c()miK)siti()n  of  commercial  zinc  carbonate  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  i)articular  prcx'css  employed  in  its  tnanufacture  and  the  rela- 
tive pro|K)rti()ns  of  the  two  salts  used,  and  hence  no  definite  formula 
can  be  given  for  the  com|)Ound. 

Zinc  carbonate*  contains  basic  carbonate  corresi)onding  to  not  less 
than  (iS  {XT  ctMit.  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  determined  by  dissolving 
an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  stilt  in  an  excess  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  by  titration  with 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  As  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal 
acid  corrcsiM)nds  to  ().04(M)Ko  Gm.  of  zinc  oxide,  the  number  of  mils. 
(or  i\'.)  consumed  by  the  basic  carbonate  in  the  official  assay,  when 
multiplied  by  4.(Hisr)  (().040()So  X  KK))  and  dividc^l  by  the  weight  of 
the  sidt  taken,  will  exi)ress  the  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide  represented  in 
the  s{un))lc. 

Impun*  native  zinc  carlH)nate,  contaminated  with  iron,  is  known 
in  conini(TC(»  as  calamine,  and  was  at  one  time  largely  used  in  the 
pr(*paration  of  Turner's  Cerate  (calamine  3  parts,  yellow  wax  3  parts, 
lard  IC)  parts). 

Zinc  Chloride.  ZnClj. — This  salt  may  he  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  official  solution  of  zinc  chloride  to  dryness,  with  constant 
stirring,  adding  toward  the  close  of  the  ofXTation  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  to  avoid,  as  far  as  |M)ssil)le,  the  formation  of  ()xychIori<le.  Owing 
to  the  v(Ty  hygroscopic  character  of  the  salt,  it  nuist  Ih»  transferred 
while  still  warm  to  i)erfectly  dry  bottles,  which  should  be  closed  with 
l>araffined  glass  stop])ers. 
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The  entire  absence  of  basic  salt  in  zinc  chloride  is  scarcely  possible, 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  the  limit  by  directing  that  1  drop  of 
hydrochloric  acid  shall  clear  up  the  opacity  caused  in  5  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  by  the  addition  of  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol.  If  flocculi  are  observed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
they  are  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oxjThloride,  and  should  be  removed 
by  the  cautious  addition,  drop  by  drop,  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
As  zinc  chloride  acts  destructively  upon  vegetable  fiber,  strong  solu- 
tions of  it  should  always  be  filtered  through  asbestos  or  glass  wool. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain 
not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  pure  zinc  chloride,  adding  to  a  solution  of 
an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  an  excess  of  tenth-normal 
silver  nitrate  solution  and  ascertaining  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate 
solution.  The  equation  ZnCU  +  2AgNOs  =  2AgCl  +  Zn(X0,)2  shows 
that  1  molecule,  or  136.29  Gms.,  of  pure  zinc  chloride  requires  2  mole- 
cules, or  339.78  Gms.,  of  silver  nitrate  for  complete  precipitation  and 
hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  solution  consumed  in 
the  official  assay  and  containing  0.0016989  Gm.  of  silver  nitrate  corre- 
sponds to.  0.()0(>8145  Gm.  of  zinc  chloride. 

Zinc  chloride  may  also  be  assayed  electrolytically  by  determining 
the  amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  (lescribed  under  Zinc  on 
page  679.  Each  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corresponds  to 
2.0849  Gms.  of  ZnClj. 

Zinc  Oxide.  2!nO. — For  pharmaceutical  purposes  zinc  oxide  is 
usually  obtained  by  heating  precipitated  zinc  carbonate  in  a  crucible 
until  all  carbon  dioxide  and  water  have  been  expelled,  the  process 
being  identical  with  that  for  the  production  of  magnesia;  thus  2ZnC08 
+  3Zn(OH)2  =  5ZnO  +  2002  +  3H2O.  A  red  heat  is  not  necessary, 
decomposition  taking  place  at  a  temperature  of  250°  to  280®  C.  (482® 
to  536°  F.).  The  lower  the  temperature  employed  for  expelling  the 
carbon  dioxide  the  whiter  will  be  the  oxide  obtained,  a  full  red  heat 
always  causing  a  decided  yellow  tint. 

The  Pharmacopcieia  demands  that  the  official  zinc  oxide  shall  contain, 
when  freshly  ignited,  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  pure  ZnO,  which  is 
determined  by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the 
freshly  ignited  sample  in  an  excess  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  and 
titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution; 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  acid  consumed  in  the  official  assay  corre- 
sponds to  ().()40()85  Gm.  of  pure  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  oxide  may  also  be  assayed  electrolytically  by  determining  the 
amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  described  under  Zinc  on  page 
679.  Each  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corresponds  to 
1.2448  Gms.  of  ZnO. 

Zinc  oxide  is  occasionally  designated  as  florcs  zinci  (flowers  of 
zinc),  nihil  album  (white  nothing),  or  lana  philosophica  (philosopher's 
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wool),  and  an  impure  gray  variety  was  formerly  used  under  the  name 
tutia  or  tutty. 

Zinc  Phenolsulphonate.    Zn(C6H6048)s  +  8HaO  or  Zn(80sCaH4- 

0H)2  +  8H2O. — This  salt,  commercially  better  known  as  zinc  sul- 
phocarbolate,  may  be  prepared  by  mutual  decomposition  between 
solutions  of  barium  or  lead  phenolsulphonate  (see  Sodium  Phenol- 
sulphonate) and  zinc  sulphate,  filtering  the  mixture,  evaporating  the 
clear  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  WTien  freshly  prepared 
the  crystals  of  zinc  phenolsulphonate  are  colorless,  but  are  apt  to 
become  pink  u|X)n  exposure  to  air  and  light,  and  should  therefore  be 
preserved  in  small  tightly  stoppered  amber-colored  bottles.  The  salt 
effloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  73.7  per  cent,  nor  more  than  77.4  per  cent,  of  pure  anhydrous 
zinc  phenolsulphonate,  corres|X)nding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of 
the  crystallized  salt,  which  is  determined  as  zinc  oxide  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  zinc  acetate  on  page  679.  Since 
zinc  phenolsulphonate  contains  25.93+  per  cent,  of  water  of  cr>-stal- 
lization  and  1  molecule,  or  555.72  Gms.,  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  yielding 
1  molecule,  or  81.37  (Jms.,  of  zinc  oxide,  1  Gm.  of  the  latter  must 
corres|X)nd  to  5.05S27+  Gms.  of  anhydrous  or  6.82954+  Gms.  of 
crystallized  zinc  phenolsulphonate.  Each  Gm.  of  zinc  phenolsul- 
phonate should  yield  not  less  than  0.146  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.153  Gm. 
of  zinc  oxide  to  meet  the  official  requirements. 

Zinc  phenolsulphonate  may  also  be  assayed  electrolj'tically  by 
determining  the  amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  described  under 
Zinc  on  page  679.  Each  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corre- 
sponds to  8.5011  (ims.  of  Zn(C6H6S04)2  +  8H2O. 

Zinc  Stearate. — This  compound,  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  small  but  varying  proportions  of  zinc  palmitate,  may  be  obtained 
by  mutual  (iecom|K)sition  l)etween  solutions  of  either  zinc  acetate  or 
sulphate  and  sodium  stearate,  the  latter  being  employed  hot  because 
the  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  c»old  water.  1(X)  parts  of  zinc  acetate 
or  131  parts  of  zinc  sulphate  will  require  279  parts  of  scnlium  stearate; 
the  latter  may  l>c  prcnnired  in  an  impure  form  as  animal  or  curd 
soap,  or  Ik»  prepared  of  purer  quality  by  adding  stearic  acid  to  a  hot 
solution  of  moiioiiydratcil  scnlium  carlwnate.  The  precipitated  zinc 
stearate,  after  having  l)een  thoroughly  washt*d  with  hot  water,  is 
dritHl  Ix'twcMMi  bibulous  pajicr,  reduced  to  powder,  and  passed  through 
a  hair  cloth  sieve. 

Zinc  stearate  has  Inrn  found  to  retain  its  pulverulent  ctmdition 
very  much  In^ttcr  than  zinc  oleate,  which  was  at  one  time  much  used 
and  was  often  found  mixed  with  zinc  oxide  for  the  puqyose  of  better 
pr(»servation. 

The  Pharmac*o]>a'ia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  an 
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amount  of  zinc  in  combination  corresponding  to  not  less  than  13  per 
cent,  nor  more  than  15.5  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  determined 
by  boiling  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound  with  an 
excess  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  for  10  minutes;  after  cooling, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  titrated  with  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide 
solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.0040685  Gm.  of  zinc 
oxide,  and  each  Gm.  of  zinc  stearate  taken  for  the  official  assay  should 
therefore  require  not  less  than  31  nor  more  than  38.1  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  for  complete  decomposition.  An  exces- 
sive amount  of  tenth-normal  acid  required  would  indicate  the  probable 
admixture  of  zinc  oxide. 

The  name  zinc  oleostearate  is  applied  by  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia to  a  similar  preparation,  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  to  a  solution  of  olive  oil  soap  and  animal  soap;  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  zinc  oleate  and  zinc  stearate,  and  occurs  in  powder  form. 

Zinc  Sulphate.  ZnS04  +  THsO. — ^This  salt  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  by  digesting  metallic  zinc  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when 
zinc  sulphate  is  formed  and  hydrogen  eliminated.  As  iron  is  generally 
present  in  zinc,  this  also  is  dissolved,  and  is  removed  by  first  converting 
it  into  a  ferric  salt  (by  passing  chlorine  into  the  solution)  and  afterward 
adding  zinc  carbonate,  whereby  all  iron  is  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide.  The  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  is  separated  by  filtration, 
concentrated,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Commercial  zinc  sulphate  frequently  contains  free  acid,  and  is 
usually  contaminated  with  iron  and  other  metals;  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  only  the  purified  salt  in  small  crystalline  granules  should 
be  used.  On  account  of  the  acid  reaction  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  with  litmus  paper,  free  acid  to  be  detected  must  be 
extracted  with  alcohol,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  salt,  or  may  be  tested 
for  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with  methyl  orange  solution^ 
when  no  pink  color  should  be  developed,  as  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  55.8(5  j^er  cent.,  nor  more  than  58.65  per  cent,  of  pure 
anhydrous  zinc  sulphate,  corresponding  to  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent, 
of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  is  determined  as  zinc  oxide  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  zinc  acetate  on  page  679.  Since 
crj^stallized  zinc  sulphate  contains  43.85  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, each  molecule,  or  287.55  Gms.,  of  the  salt  will  yield  1  molecule, 
or  161.44  Gms.,  of  anhydrous  salt,  capable  of  yielding  1  molecule,  or 
81.37  Gms.,  of  pure  zinc  oxide;  hence  1  Gm.  of  the  latter  corresponds 
to  1.98402  (ims.  of  anhydrous  or  3.5338  Gms.  of  crvstallizecl  zinc 
sulphate.  Kacli  (im.  of  the  salt  used  in  the  official  assay  must  yield 
not  less  than  ().2S15  nor  more  than  0.2955  Gm.  of  zinc  oxide  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  official  requirements. 
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Zinc  sulphate  may  also  be  assayed  electrolytically  by  determiniiig 
the  amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  described  under  Zinc  on 
page  679.  Each  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corresponds  to 
4.3988  Gms.  of  ZnS04  +  THjO. 

Zinc  Valerate.  Zn(C5H902)2  +  2H2O  +  or  (CH8)2CHCHsCOO)iZn  + 
2H2O. — Formerly  officially,  and  commercially  still,  named  Zinc 
Valerianate.  When  hot  solutions  of  sodium  valerate  and  zinc  sul- 
phate are  mixed,  double  decomposition  takes  place,  sodimn  sulphate 
and  zinc  valerate  being  produced,  the  former  of  which  remains  in 
solution,  while  a  portion  of  the  zinc  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  scaly 
crystals  and  rises  to  the  surface;  a  further  yield  of  crystals  may  be 
obtained  ujwn  concentration  of  the  mother-liquor.  The  crystals  are 
afterwanl  drained,  washed  with  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  and 
dried  at  ordinary  temperature. 

The  Pharmacopcpia  requires  that  the  official  salt  shall  contain  not 
less  than  99  per  cent,  of  crystiillized  zinc  valerate,  which  is  determined 
as  zinc  oxide  by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  if  necessary, 
and  then  proceeding  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  zinc  acetate  on  page 
679.  Since  each  molecule,  or  303.55  Gms.,  of  zinc  valerate  is  capable 
of  yielding  1  molecule,  or  81.37  Gms.,  of  zinc  oxide,  1  Gm.  of  the 
latter  must  correspond  to  3.73()4  Gms.  of  crystallized  zinc  valerate. 

Zinc  valerate  may  also  be  assayed  electrolytically  by  determining 
the  amount  of  zinc  present,  in  the  manner  described  under  Zinc  on 
page  679.  Each  Gm.  of  metallic  zinc  thus  determined  corresponds  to 
4.6436  Gms.  of  Zn(C5ll902)2  +  2II2O. 

Solution  of  Zinc  Chloride. — An  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
ZnCl2,  containing  about  5()  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  The 
official  directions  for  preparing  this  solution  arc  to  digest  granulated 
metallic  zinc  with  mcKlerately  diluted  hydnK'hloric  acid  until  the  acid 
is  saturated;  the  solution  is  (k^cantcnl,  and  after  the  luldition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  heated  at  a  temjHTature  not  exceeding  115**  C. 
(239°  K.)  until  a  portion,  if  removed  and  c(H)h^l,  solidifies.  It  is  then 
allowe<l  to  (»(H)1  and  the  solidified  mass  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to 
bring  the  weight  of  the  solution  up  to  KKK)  (ims.  for  every  840  Gms. 
of  hydrcK'hIorie  acid  and  240  (ims.  of  zinc  empl()ye<l.  Finally  some 
zinc  carlH)nate  is  addwl,  the  mixture  agitates!  occasionally  during 
twenty-four  hours,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  licjuor  decanted. 

The  object  of  julding  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  is  to  convert  any 
iron  present  (derived  from  the  zinc)  into  ferric  chloride.  To  remove 
any  nitrogen  coiniH)un(ls  or  nitrate  formed,  the  liquid  is  further 
eva|K)rated  to  the  solidifying  |H)int  at  a  teni|MTature  below  115^  C 
(239°  F.),  so  as  to  avoid  volatilization  of  any  zinc  chloride.  The  final 
addition  of  zinc  carlH»nate  precipitates  all  iron  as  ferric  hydroxide, 
and  thus  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  only  is  obtained. 
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Solution  of  zinc  chloride  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.548  at 
25®  C.  (77°  F.),  and  is  chiefly  used  for  disinfecting  purposes.  It  is 
practically  identical  with  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  that  solution  of  zinc  chloride  shall 
contain  not  less  than  49  per  cent,  nor  more  than  51  per  cent,  of  pure 
zinc  chloride,  which  is  determined  by  adding  to  an  accurately  weighed 
amount  of  the  solution  an  exc^ess  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution 
and  then  titrating  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution  with  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  solution,  as  explained  under  Zinc 
Chloride  on  page  681.  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  solution  corresponds  to  0.0068145  Gm.  of  pure  zinc  chloride, 
the  niunber  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  consumed  in  the  ofl^cial  assay,  when 
multiplied  by  0.68145  (0.00681 45,X  100)  and  then  divided  by  the 
weight  of  solution  of  zinc  chloride  taken,  will  express  the  per  cent,  of 
pure  ZnCU  present  in  the  sample. 

Besides  the  foregoing  compounds  of  zinc  the  following  are  of  interest: 

Zinc  Phosphide.  Z1I3P2. — Phosphorus  and  zinc  may  be  made  to 
unite  by  carefully  adding  small  pieces  of  the  former  to  fused  zinc 
contained  in  a  crucible,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  product  of  uniform 
composition.  A  more  desirable  method  for  preparing  the  compound 
is  that  of  Proust,  whereby  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  phosphide  and 
nitrogen  is  passed  into  a  porcelain  tube  containing  metallic  zinc  heated 
to  redness,  the  metal  combining  with  the  phosphorus,  while  the  nitrogen 
and  liberated  hydrogen  escape. 

Zinc  phosphide  must  be  preserv^ed  in  tightly  stoppered  vials,  as 
upon  exposure  to  air  it  slowly  emits  phosphorus  vapor,  indicating 
decomposition  and  oxidation. 

Zinc  SaUcylate.    Zn(C7H503)2  +  SHzO  or  C6H4(OH)COO)2Zn  + 

3H2O. — This  salt  may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
to  a  hot  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  water  an  aqueous  suspension 
of  zinc  oxide  as  long  as  solution  is  effected,  which  is  then  filtered  and 
allowed  to  crystallize. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD. 

Ck>ld  and  Sodium  Chloride. — ^The  official  preparation  is  not  a 
true  double  salt  of  the  same  name,  but  a  mixture  of  gold  chloride 
and  sodium  chloride.  The  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  known 
also  as  sodium  chloroaurate,  contains  about  7()  per  cent,  of  pure  auric 
chloride,  whereas  the  official  compound  contains  but  50  per  cent. 
The  exact  composition  of  commercial  gold  and  sodium  chloride  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  preparation;  a  simple  mechanical  mixture  made  by 
triturating  sodium  and  gold  chlorides  together  in  equal  proportions 
would  be  in  conformity  with  the  official  definition. 
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Anhydrous  auric  chloride,  AuClj,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
gold  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dr^'ness,  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  water,  and  carefully  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150®  C.  (302**  F.);  this  opera- 
tion is  necessary  to  free  the  salt  from  acid,  but  a  higher  temperature 
must  be  avoided,  lest  decomposition  of  the  auric  chloride  into  aureus 
chloride  and  chlorine  occur. 

A  solution  of  metallic  gold  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  contains  chloroauric  acid,  according  to  the  equation  Aui  + 
2HNO3  +  8IIC1  =  2HAUCI4  or  2(Au(^l3  +  HCl)  +  2N0  +  3HA 
and  by  adding  to  such  a  solution  sodium  chloride  the  double  salt, 
sodium  chloroaurate,  is  obtained  upon  evaporation;  thus,  HAuCU  + 
Xa(  1  =  XaAu(l4  or  (AuCU  +  XaCl)  +  IICl.  For  the  formation 
of  this  comi)ound  5.187  parts  of  auric  chloride  require  1  part  of  sodium 
chloride;  hence  if  equal  parts  of  the  two  salts  are  used,  a  large  excess 
of  sodium  chloride  will  be  present. 

The  PharmacopaMa  requires  that  the  official  compound,  when  dried 
to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain 
an  amount  of  gold  chloride  representing  at  least  30  per  cent,  of 
metallic  gold,  which  is  determined  by  adding  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  to  a  solution  of  0.5  Gm.  of  gold  and  sodium  chloride, 
previously  dried  to  constant  weight,  adding  hydrogen  dioxide  solution, 
and  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour  on  a  waterbath.  The  precipitated 
metallic  gold  is  well  washed  with  water  acidulate<i  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dried  and  ignited,  and  should  then  weigh  not  less  than  0.15  Gm., 
which  corresponds  to  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  0.5  (Jm.  taken.  The 
reactions  involve<l  in  the  test  mav  be  indicated  bv  the  following 
equations:  2\nCh  +  12K()n  =  2K5Au()3  +  ()K(:i  +  6H/)  and 
2K3Au()3  +  3II2()2  =  2Au  +  30,  +  GKOH. 

(lold  chloride  being  remlily  reduced  by  contact  with  organic  matter, 
all  such  mixtures  should  be  avoided;  and  as  the  official  preparation 
is  chiefly  uschI  in  pill  form,  non-oxidizable  excipients  only  should  be 
emjJoyed  (see  also  page  399). 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER. 

Silver  Nitrate.  AgN03. — ^This  salt  is  preferably  made  from  pure 
silver,  an<l  in  order  to  obtain  a  pnxluct  frtn*  from  acid  the  metal  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  eva|)orated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
fusiHl  and  nnlissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtertnl  and  allowed  to 
crystallize.  The  eva|H)rati()n  to  drMiess  and  fusion  of  the  residue  are 
for  tlu»  purpose*  of  <»xiH*lling  any  un(T)nibinc<l  acid  present,  which, 
if  the  first  solution  were  allowwl  to  crystallize  would  to  some  extent 
Im»  rctaiiM^I  nuM-hanically  within  the  crystals:  a  temiH*rature  exceeding 
200°  (\  (:\\)2°  K.)  must,  however,  l)e  avoided,  lest  some  of  the  silver 
nitrate   be  reduc^ed   to  nitrite. 

Silver  nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  matter, 
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and  when  exposed  to  light  gradually  assumes  a  gray  color;  hence 
proper  precautions  must  be  observed  in  keeping  and  dispensing  it. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  almost  absolute  purity  for  this  salt 
by  demanding  that  when  finely  powdered  and  dried  to  constant  weight 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  dark,  it  shall  contain  not 
less  than  99.8  per  cent,  of  pure  silver  nitrate,  which  is  determined  by 
titrating  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  previously  dried  salt, 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  with  tenth- 
normal potassium  sulphocyanate  solution,  each  mil,  (or  Cc.)  of  which 
corresponds  to  0.016989  Gm.  of  AgNQs. 

Moulded  Silver  Nitrate. — Under  this  name  the  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  a  mixture  of  silver  nitrate  and  chloride,  containing  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  latter  salt,  and  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  25  parts  of  pure  silver  nitrate,  melting  the  mixture  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  casting  the  mass  in  moulds.  The 
object  of  converting  a  part  of  the  silver  nitrate  into  chloride  is  to 
render  the  resulting  mass  less  brittle. 

The  synonym  lunar  caustic,  given  to  this  preparation  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  does  not  correspond  with  the  same  term  commercially, 
which  is  usually  applied  to  pure  silver  nitrate  moulded  into  sticks, 
as  also  indicated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  latter  authority 
applies  the  name  toughened  caustic  (argenti  nitras  induratus)  to  a 
mixture  of  95  parts  of  silver  nitrate  and  5  parts  of  potassium  nitrate. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  moulded  silver  nitrate  shall  contain 
not  less  than  94.5  per  cent,  of  pure  silver  nitrate,  which  is  determined 
by  titrating  a  solution  of  the  compound,  from  which  the  silver  chloride 
has  been  removed  by  filtration,  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanate solution  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  assay  of 
sUver  nitrate. 

Silver  Oxide.  AgiO. — This  compound  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  pure  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  well  with  water,  and 
finally  drying  the  same  on  a  waterbath.  Ammonia  water  is  not  suitable 
for  the  process,  since  it  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  oxide, 
having  the  com|X)sition  Ag20  +  XHj. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requiies  that  this  compound,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  120°  C.  (248^*  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.6 
per  cent,  of  pure  silver  oxide,  which  is  determined  by  dissolving  an 
accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  previously  dried  compound  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water  and  then  titrating  this  solution  with 
tenth-normal  |x)tassium  sulphocyanate  solution  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  assiiy  of  silver  nitrate.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal 
potassimn  sulphocyanate  solution  required  corresponds  to  0.011588 
Gm.  of  pure  AgoO. 

Silver  oxide  is  rarely  employed  in  medicine  at  the  present  time,  and 
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should  always  l)e  kept  in  dark  amber-colored  bottles  to  avoid  reduction. 
It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  oxidizing  agents,  and  should  never  be 
triturated  with  organic,  substances. 

THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  URANIUBl 

Uranium  Nitrate.  U02(N03)2  +  6H2O.— This  salt  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Pharmacopoeia  and  is  not  officially  recognissed  in  other 
countries.  It  is  obtained  almost  wholly  from  the  mineral  known  as 
pitchblende,  the  chief  c*onstituent  of  which  is  uranoso-uranic  oxide, 
I'sOg  or  r()2  2UO3.  The  ore  is  first  roasted  to  get  rid  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur,  and  is  then  ground  and  washed  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  in  which  the  uranium  oxide  is  insoluble;  the  residue  is  finally 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  converting  the  oxide  into  uranium  nitrate. 
In  order  to  further  purify  the  salt,  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  uranium  nitrate,  whereby  any  lead,  arsenic,  tin 
and  other  metals  still  remaining  will  be  precipitated;  after  filtration 
the  liquid  is  then  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and  allowed  to  cr>'stallize. 

l>anium  nitrate  occiu^  in  the  form  of  light  yellow  prisms,  odorless 
and  having  a  bitter,  astringent  taste;  it  is  somewhat  eflflorescent  and 
radio-active.  It  is  soluble  in  a  little  more  than  its  o\ni  weight  of  water, 
and  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the 
salt  are  yellow  in  color  and  acid  to  litmus. 

The  Pharma(*opopia  requires  that  uranium  nitrate  shall  contain  not 
less  than  98  per  wnt.  of  uranyl  nitrate,  which  is  determined  by  adding 
anmionia  water  to  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  an  accurately  weighed 
quantity  of  the  salt  until  no  further  precipitation  is  produced.  The 
precipitate  is  well  washed  with  an  aqueous  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
anunonium  nitrate  and  then  mcnlerately  ignited  in  a  crucible,  with 
free  access  of  air,  to  constant  weight.  The  urano-uranic  oxide,  thus 
obtained  should  correspond  to  not  less  than  54.8  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  sjilt  taken,  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than  98  per  cent,  of 
crvstallized  uranyl  nitrate. 
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Under  this  head  are  classified  those  many  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  frequently  associated  with  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  other  elements,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  a  few  are  obtained  also  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  some  are  produced  synthetically. 

Prior  to  1828,  when  Woehler  announced  to  the  scientific  world 
the  successful  synthetic  production  of  urea,  an  excretory  product  of 
the  animal  economy,  solely  from  inorganic  material,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  intimate  relationship  between  organic  and  inorganic 
matter,  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  vitalizing  force  was  considered  essential 
for  the  formation  of  all  so-called  organic  bodies.  No  elements  unknown 
to  the  mineral  kingdom  have  ever  been  found  in  organic  bodies, 
and  the  one  feature  which  serves  to  distinguish  this  very  large  class 
of  chemical  compounds  from  those  commonly  designated  as  inorganic 
substances  is  the  invariable  presence  of  carbon;  the  term  carbon 
compounds  is  therefore  most  appropriately  applied  to  them. 

The  simplest  form  of  carbon  compounds  are  the  hydrocarbons, 
composed  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  of  these,  two,  methane, 
CH4,  and  benzene,  CeHe,  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  all  organic 
compounds,  the  constitution  of  which  has  thus  far  been  studied  and 
explained.  The  derivati^•es  of  these  two  hydrocarbons  differ  so  widely 
in  their  properties  that  they  have  been  conveniently  grouped  into  two 
main  classes,  designated  as  fatty  and  aromatic  compounds,  respectively. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  into  a  detailed  study 
of  the  so-called  organic  substances,  and  attention  will  be  given  only 
to  those  of  pharmaceutical  interest. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 
CELLULOSE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

All  plants  are  made  up  of  certain  proximate  principles,  to  whidi 
they  owe  their  growlh  and  value  as  nourishing  or  medicinal  agents. 
The  most  widely  diffused  substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
cellulose  or  c*ell  membrane,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  body  of  aU 
plants.  During  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  some  of  the 
cell  membrane  undergoes  a  change,  becoming  gradually  hard  and 
woody;  to  this  modified  form  of  cellulose  the  name  lignin  has  been 
given,  and  the  woody  fiber  of  plants  is  assumed  to  be  a  combination  of 
cellulose  and  lignin,  called  lignose.  Cellulose  and  lignin  being  insoluble 
in  all  ordinary  solvents,  the  chief  object  in  pharmaceutical  processes 
is  to  extract  from  them,  by  appropriate  treatment,  the  many  valuable 
princii)les  they  often  enclose  and  upon  which  the  medicinal  value  of 
vegetable  drugs  depends. 

Lignin  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  but  pure  cellulose 
has  been  isolated  as  a  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  gelatinous 
mass,  which,  upon  drying,  forms  a  horny  substance,  or  may  be  obtained 
as  a  white  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  cupric  hydroxide  in 
ammonia  water,  known  as  Schweitzer's  reagent,  forming  a  mucilag- 
inous fluid  which,  after  dilution,  admits  of  filtration,  and,  upon 
addition  of  an  acid,  is  again  precipitated.  The  elementary  composition 
of  pure  wllulose  corresponds  to  the  formula  CeHioOs,  or  multiples 
therw)f,  as  Ci2H2o()io  or  CwHwOis. 

Cellulose  is  officially  recognized  in  the  form  of  gossv-pium,  or  cotton, 
and  imtcnt  lint  and  paper  are  further  examples  of  it.  When  heated 
with  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
oxalic  acid,  alkali  oxalates  l)eing  formed,  and,  if  tK)iled  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  dextrin  is  pro<luced,  which  is  finally  changed  into 
dextrose,  from  which  alcohol  can  be  ot)taine(l  by  fermentation.  Im- 
mersed in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  cellulose*  undergoes  conversion  into  a 
substaiK^t*  called  amyloid,  \\\yim  which  the  preparation  of  parchment 
l)fi\)QT  deiKMids,  the  |)ores  of  the  paper  becoming  filled  with  this  modified 
cellulose*,  and  thus  nuwle  tough  and  impervious  to  water.  Prolonged 
contact  of  the  pajKT  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  however,  is  hurtful, 
the  r(*sulting  product  l)ec*oming  friable;  hence  the  l)est  results  are 
obtaiiunl  if  tlie  |)ii|XT  Ik*  simply  drawn  through  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  concent rattnl  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  and  then  immedi- 
ately well  washwl  with  water. 

(Mficial  piirifitnl  cotton,  c*oinmercially  known  as  al)sorl)ent  cotton, 
is  prej)are(l  by  first  boiling  carefully  cardwl  cotton  in  a  weak  alkaline 
(090) 
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solution,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fatty  matter,  after  which  it  is 
rinseil  in  water  and  inunersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlorinated  lime. 
It  is  subsequently  washed  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  again  well  rinsed  in  water.  If  the  cotton  still  retains 
fat,  the  treatment  with  alkali  is  repeated  until  the  final  product  is 
found  completely  absorbent.  For  the  more  thorough  removal  of  water 
after  washing  the  cotton  recourse  is  had  to  centrifugal  machines,  by 
means  of  which  the  material  is  rapidly  dried. 

Medicated  cotton  is  usually  prepared  by  impregnating  absorbent 
cotton  with  a  solution  of  the  medicinal  agent  in  alcohol  and  glycerin, 
and  subsequently  drying;  the  glycerin  not  being  volatilized,  serves 
as  an  adhesive  agent  for  retaining  the  active  ingredient  on  the  fiber 
of  the  cotton.  The  solution  is  used  of  a  definite  strength  and  in  such 
quantity  that  the  whole  of  it  will  be  absorbed  by  and  saturate  the 
material.  Benzoated,  borated,  carbolated,  iodized,  salicylated,  and 
other  medicateil  cotton  is  prepared  in  this  or  a  similar  manner.  The 
percentage  of  medicinal  agent  present  must  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  finished  product,  irrespective  of  any  adhesive  agent  that  may 
have  been  employed,  and  which  naturally  forms  a  part  of  the  finished 
product;  thus,  25  Gms.  of  10  per  cent,  borated  cotton  should  contain 
2.5  Gms.  of  boric  acid,  or  10  Gms.  of  5  per  cent,  carbolated  cotton 
should  contain  0.5  Gm.  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  etc.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  impregnation  of  cotton  with  a  5  or  10  per  cent,  solution  of  any 
medicinal  agent  would  constitute  such  cotton  a  5  or  10  per  cent, 
medication;  but  such  an  assumption  is  erroneous,  since  the  absolute 
quantity  of  medicinal  agent  retained  by  the  cotton  must  always  be 
uncertain  and  variable  in  its  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  finished 
product. 

Cellulose  and  lignose  both  furnish  most  valuable  pharmaceutical 
derivative  prcxhicts,  the  former  by  appropriate  treatment  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  latter  by  dry  distillation. 

Pyroxylin. — Under  this  name  the  United  States  and  British 
Pharmacopoeias  recognize  a  compound  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  better  known  as  collodion  cotton  or  soluble  gun  cotton, 
since  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  collodion;  the  name 
coUoxylin  is  also  use^l  as  a  synonym  in  this  country.  In  Continental 
Europe  the  two  terms  are  not  considered  synonymous,  the  name 
pjTOxylin  being  applied  to  insoluble  gun  cotton,  and  colloxylin  to 
soluble  colhxlion  cotton.  P^TOxylin  is  usually  prepared  by  macerating 
purified  cotton  in  a  coole<l  mixture  of  14  volumes  of  nitric  acid  and 
22  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  cotton  has  l)ecome  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  1  volume  of  alcohol  and  W  volumes  of  ether,  then  removing 
all  adhering  acid  by  washing  first  with  cold  and  then  with  boiling 
water,  and  finally  drying  the  product  in  small  portions  at  a  moderate 
heat(()0°C.  (l4(rF.)). 

When  cotton  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  strong  nitric  acid,  cellulose 
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nitrates  and  water  are  formed;  thus,  CeHioOj  +  2HNQi  =  C«Ht 
(X03)203  +  2H2O.  The  exact  character  of  the  reaction  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  acid  used,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
cotton  is  immersed,  and  the  length  of  time  maceration  is  continued; 
thus,  di-,  tri-,  tetra,  penta-,  and  hexanitrate  may  be  produced.  The 
last  two  compounds  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hence 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  official  pvTOxylin,  which  latter  probably 
consists  chiefly  of  cellulose  tetranitrate,  Ci2Hi6(ONQ2)406.  It  is 
important  that  the  acids  used  be  of  official  strength,  and  that  the  acid 
mixture,  which  becomes  heated,  be  allowed  to  cool  to  32**  C.  (90°  F.) 
before  the  cotton  is  added,  othen^^ise,  in  the  latter  case,  the  higher 
nitrates  are  formed  and  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  destroyed;  if  weak 
acids  be  employed,  prolonged  maceration  becomes  necessary  and 
imperfect  nitration  may  result;  in  either  case  the  product  is  insoluble. 

In  order  that  the  cotton  may  be  completely  saturated  with  the 
acid  mixture,  it  should  be  introduced  in  small  portions  by  the  aid 
of  a  glass  rod.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction, 
but  facilitates  the  same  by  absorbing  the  water  which  is  eliminated. 

The  PharmacoiKi*ia  requires  that  p>TOxylin  shall  not  yield  more 
than  0.075  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  distilled  water,  when  shaken 
with  the  latter  (lunit  of  soluble  impurities),  and  when  saturated  w^ith 
alcohol  and  then  ignited,  it  shall  not  leave  more  than  0.3  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

P>ToxyIin  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a  nitro  substitution 
compound,  and  called  nitrocellulose,  the  group  XOj  having  been 
supiK)sed  to  replace  hydrogen  in  cellulose.  Further  studies  of  cellulose 
and  the  behavior  of  p\Toxylin  toward  reagents  have  shown  the  latter 
compoimd  to  l)e  a  nitric  acid  ester  or  compound  ether,  formed  by  the 
displacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  groups  by  the  nitric  acid 
radical,  as  shown  by  the  formula  C6ll8(()N()2)203  or  r«Il7(OXQ2)jOj. 
The  correctness  of  this  view  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  can  be 
abstracted  from  cellulose  nitrates  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  and  can 
also  l)e  completely  displaced  by  conwntratcd  sulphuric  acid,  even  in 
the  cold.  All  cellulose  nitrates  can  l)e  converted  back  into  cellul<»se 
by  reducing  agents,  and  the  degree  of  nitration  can  be  definitely 
determined  by  treatment  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydr(K*hloric  acicl, 
the  nitric  oxide  lilnTated  l)eing  collecteil  in  a  grachiattMl  tube,  and  from 
this  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  j)resent  can  be  calculated;  the  fol- 
lowing wjuation  explains  the  reaction:  2C6H7(()NC)2)802  +  18HC1  + 
ISFeSO.  =  2(  fiH,o(\  +  (iXO  +  ()Fe2(S04),i  +  ^Fede  +  (iHA 

Pyroxylin  is  uscmI  in  pharmacy  exchisivcly  in  the  preparation  of 
plain  and  nicdicattMl  colhxlion  (sc»t*  i)age  31)0),  but  has  met  with  more 
extensive  application  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  a 
mixture  of  pyroxylin  and  camphor. 

The  Products  of  Distillation. —When  wocxl  is  subjected  to  heat 
in  air-tight   cylinders  or  retorts  a  ninnlwr  of  new  substances  are 
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obtained,  as  a  result  of  destructive  distillation,  the  character  of  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  heat  employed  and  the  care  with 
which  tlie  proc^ess  has  been  conducted.  Both  liquid  and  gaseous 
products  are  formed  and  distil  over,  when  the  solid  residue  is  either 
charcoal  or  the  original  wood  employed,  but  slightly  altered  in 
appearance.  The  liquid  distillates  include  an  acid  fluid  and  tar; 
the  former  is  known  as  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  vinegar,  which 
contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  acetone,  CjHeO,  methyl  or  wood  alcohol, 
CH3OH,  furfurol,  C6H4Q2,  catechol  or  pyrocatechin,  CftH4(OH)2, 
and  other  substances. 

P>Toligenous  acid  is  not  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  as  Aceium  Pyrolignosum, 
both  the  crude  and  rectified  varieties  being  named.  The  former  is 
described  as  a  brown  liquid  containing  at  least  G  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid,  and  the  latter  as  a  yellowish  liquid  containing  at  least  5  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid;  both  liquids  have  a  decided  emp\Teumatic  odor. 

Acetic  Add.  HC2H3O2  or  CH3COOH. — Although  acetic  acid  can 
be  produced  by  oxidation  of  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  it  is  obtained 
for  the  trade  indirectly  from  wood. 

Formerly  much  acetic  acid  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  wood 
vinegar  or  pvToligneous  acid,  by  destructive  distillation  of  oak  wood 
in  large  iron  retorts  kept  at  a  temperature  of  205°  C.  (401®  F.). 
This  crude  acid  liquid,  of  slight  yellowish  color,  was  neutralized  with 
soda-ash  or  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated,  the  resulting  sodium 
acetate  being  then  roasted  to  destroy  emp>Teumatic  products  and  to 
drive  off  water  and  other  volatile  matter.  Upon  finally  treating 
the  sodium  acetate  in  suitable  stills  with  sulphuric  acid,  purified 
acetic  acid  was  obtained.  This  plan  has,  however,  been  abandoned 
by  manufacturers,  who  now  prefer  to  procure  the  acetic  acid  in  the 
form  of  calcium  acetate  from  charcoal  burners,  and  then  bring  this 
into  solution  and  decompose  it  with  sodium  sulphate,  whereby  calcium 
sulphate  is  precipitated  and  sodium  acetate  remains  in  solution,  which 
is  then  filtered  and  further  treated  as  above  explained. 

If  wood  is  distilled  at  temperatures  above  230°  C.  (446°  F.),  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the  resulting  wood  vinegar  is  more 
or  less  highly  colored  and  possesses  a  strong  emp\Teumatic  odor.  It 
requires  a  tedious  process  of  purification  by  means  of  milk  of  lime, 
whereby  soluble  calcium  acetate  is  formed  and  many  impurities  are 
precipitated  as  insoluble  calcium  compounds. 

Chemically,  acetic  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  methane  or  marsh 
gas  (CH4),  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the 
carboxyl  group,  CO()H,  forming  a  monobasic  acid;  thus,  CH3COOH 
=  IIC2H3O2.  It  is  a  remarkably  stable  acid,  and,  although  rich  in 
oxygen,  is  not  decom|X)sed  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  nor  is  it 
readily  afl^ected  by  oxidizing  or  reducing  agents. 

The  Pharmacop<t*ia  recognizes  three  grades  of  acetic  acid,  which 
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nitrates  and  water  are  formed;  thus,  CeHwOs  +  2HXQi  =  C«Ht 
(N03)203  +  2H2O.  The  exact  character  of  the  reaction  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  acid  used,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
cotton  is  immersed,  and  the  length  of  time  maceration  is  continued; 
thus,  di-,  tri-,  tetra,  penta-,  and  hexanitrate  may  be  produced.  The 
last  two  compounds  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hence 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  official  pvTOxylin,  which  latter  probably 
consists  chiefly  of  cellulose  tetranitrate,  Ci2Hi6(ONQ2)406.  It  is 
important  that  the  acids  used  be  of  official  strength,  and  that  the  acid 
mixture,  which  becomes  heated,  be  allowed  to  cool  to  32®  C.  (90**  F.) 
before  the  cotton  is  added,  otherwise,  in  the  latter  case,  the  higher 
nitrates  are  formed  and  the  staple  of  the  cotton  is  destroyed;  if  weak 
acids  be  employed,  prolonged  maceration  becomes  necessary  and 
imperfect  nitration  may  result;  in  either  case  the  product  is  insoluble. 

In  order  that  the  cotton  may  be  completely  saturated  with  the 
acid  mixture,  it  should  be  introduced  in  small  portions  by  the  aid 
of  a  glass  rod.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction, 
but  facilitates  the  same  by  absorbing  the  water  which  is  eliminated. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  pyroxylin  shall  not  yield  more 
than  0.075  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  distilled  water,  when  shaken 
with  the  latter  (limit  of  soluble  impurities),  and  when  saturated  with 
al«)hol  and  then  ignited,  it  shall  not  leave  more  than  0.3  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

P>TOxylin  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a  nitro  substitution 
compound,  and  called  nitrocellulose,  the  group  XOj  having  been 
supposed  to  replace  hydrogen  in  cellulose.  Further  studies  of  cellulose 
and  the  behavior  of  pyroxylin  toward  reagents  have  shown  the  latter 
compound  to  Im?  a  nitric  acid  ester  or  com|)oun(l  ether,  formed  by  the 
displacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  groups  by  the  nitric  acid 
radical,  as  shown  by  the  formula  C6ll8(ON()2)2()3  or  r'eIl7(OX()i)aOi. 
The  correctness  of  this  view  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  can  be 
abstracted  from  (»ellulose  nitrates  by  treatment  with  alkalies,  and  can 
also  be  completely  displac*ed  by  concentrateil  sulj)huric  acid,  even  in 
the  cold.  All  cellulose  nitrates  can  l)e  converted  back  into  cellulose 
by  reducing  agents,  and  the  degree  of  nitration  can  be  definitely 
determined  by  treatment  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  hydrcK'hloric  acid, 
the  nitric  oxide  Iil)erated  l)eing  collected  in  a  graduattnl  tube,  and  from 
this  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  can  l>e  calculatetl;  the  fol- 
lowing equation  explains  the  reaction:  2f'6H7(ON()2)s()2  +  ISHCl  + 
18FeS()4  =  2(  JLoOs  +  (iXO  +  ()Fe2(S04)3  +  '^Vt<\  +  (*>HA 

Pyroxylin  is  uscmI  in  pharmacy  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of 
plain  an<l  nuMJicatcHl  colliMlion  (see  page  3()()),  but  has  met  with  more 
extensive  application  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  ci^lluloid,  a 
mixture  of  j)yroxyIin  and  camphor. 

The  Products  of  DistillatioiL— When  woo<l  is  subjected  to  heat 
in   air-tight   cylinders  or  retorts  a  nmnlnT  of  new  substances  are 
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obtained,  as  a  result  of  destructive  distillation,  the  character  of  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  heat  employed  and  the  care  with 
which  the  process  has  been  conducted.  Both  liquid  and  gaseous 
products  are  formed  and  distil  over,  .when  the  solid  residue  is  either 
charcoal  or  the  original  wood  employed,  but  slightly  altered  in 
appearance.  The  liquid  distillates  include  an  acid  fluid  and  tar; 
the  former  is  known  as  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  vinegar,  which 
contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  acetone,  CjHeO,  methyl  or  wood  alcohol, 
CH3OH,  furfurol,  C6H4O2,  catechol  or  pyrocatechin,  CftH4(OH)2, 
and  other  substances. 

Pyroligenous  acid  is  not  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  as  Acetiim  Pyrolignosum, 
both  the  crude  and  rectified  varieties  being  named.  The  former  is 
described  as  a  brown  liquid  containing  at  least  G  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid,  and  the  latter  as  a  yellowish  liquid  containing  at  least  5  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid;  both  liquids  have  a  decided  empyreumatic  odor. 

Acetic  Add.  HC2H3O2  or  CH3COOH. — Although  acetic  acid  can 
be  produced  by  oxidation  of  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  it  is  obtained 
for  the  trade  indirectly  from  wood. 

Formerly  much  acetic  acid  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  wood 
vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid,  by  destructive  distillation  of  oak  wood 
in  large  iron  retorts  kept  at  a  temperature  of  205®  C.  (401®  F.). 
This  crude  acid  liquid,  of  slight  yellowish  color,  was  neutralized  with 
soda-ash  or  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporated,  the  resulting  sodium 
acetate  being  then  roasted  to  destroy  emp>Teumatic  products  and  to 
drive  off  water  and  other  volatile  matter.  Upon  finally  treating 
the  sodium  acetate  in  suitable  stills  with  sulphuric  acid,  purified 
acetic  acid  was  obtained.  This  plan  has,  however,  been  abandoned 
by  manufacturers,  who  now  prefer  to  procure  the  acetic  acid  in  the 
form  of  calcium  ac^etate  from  charcoal  burners,  and  then  bring  this 
into  solution  and  decompose  it  with  sodium  sulphate,  whereby  calcium 
sulphate  is  precipitates!  and  sodium  acetate  remains  in  solution,  which 
is  then  filtered  and  further  treated  as  above  explained. 

If  wood  is  distilled  at  temperatures  above  2.30®  C.  (446®  F.),  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the  resulting  wood  vinegar  is  more 
or  less  highly  colored  and  possesses  a  strong  empyreumatic  odor.  It 
requires  a  tedious  process  of  purification  by  means  of  milk  of  lime, 
whereby  soluble  calcium  acetate  is  formed  and  many  impurities  are 
precipitated  as  insoluble  calcium  compounds. 

Chemically,  ac^etic  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  methane  or  marsh 
gas  (rH4),  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the 
carboxyl  group,  CO()H,  forming  a  monobasic  acid;  thus,  CH3COOH 
=  HC2H3O2.  It  is  a  remarkably  stable  acid,  and,  although  rich  in 
oxygen,  is  not  decomjx)se<l  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  nor  is  it 
readily  affected  by  oxidizing  or  reducing  agents. 

The  Pharmacopci^ia  recognizes  three  grades  of  acetic  acid,  which 
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are  officially  <lesi^natc<l  as  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  diluted 
acetic  acid,  and  contain,  resix^ctively,  99, 3(),  and  (5  i)er  cent,  of  absolute 
IIC'2H302.  The  three  aci<Ls,  recrognized  by  the  same  names  in  the 
British  Pharmacopo'ia,  correspond  very  closely  in  strength  to  the 
above,  containing  9S.9,  33,  and  5  i)er  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid, 
respectively;  but  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  the  term  acetic  acid 
is  used  to  designate  a  solution  containing  96  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid, 
while  the  German  diluted  acetic  acid  contains  30  per  cent. 

Specific  gravity  is  of  no  value  in  the  examination  of  acetic  acid, 
since  the  maximum  density  is  reached  in  an  SO  per  cent,  solution; 
beyond  this  point  the  specific  gravity  again  decreases  until  absolute 
acetic  acid  is  reached,  having  a  density  of  1.053.  Official  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  an  acid  of  40  per  cent,  have  the  same  specific  gravity, 
l.OoS,  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  and,  if  diluted  with  water,  the  density  of  the 
weaker  acid  only  will  fall,  that  of  the  stronger  acid  increasing;  between 
73  and  84  per  cent,  acetic  acid  the  specific  gravity  is  almost  stationary, 
the  rise  l)etween  these  two  points  amounting  to  not  more  than  0.0008. 
Titration  with  normal  alkali  solution,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  the  only  correct  means  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  acetic  acid 
solutions,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
corresi)onding  to  0.()()(K)3  Gm  of  absolute  HC2H8O2,  as  shown  by  the 
equation  KOH  +  IKMIsOj  =  KC2H3O2  +  H2O. 

Glacial  ac»etic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  anhydrous  sodium 
acetate  with  highly  conc^entrated  sulphuric  acid  and  exposing  the 
resulting  liquid  to  a  temperature  l)elow  10°  C.  (50°  F.);  after  crys- 
tallization has  taken  place  the  remaining  liquid  may  be  drained  off 
and  again  ex|)osed  to  cold  to  secure  a  further  yield  of  crystals.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  should  contain  not  less  than  99  ix»r  cent,  of  pure  hydrogen 
acetate  or  absolute  acetic  acid  and  should  retain  its  crystalline  form 
until  a  temperature  of  at  least  15°  (\  (59°  F.)  is  reached,  when  it  slowly 
begins  to  licjucfy;  some  of  the  so-c*alled  glacial  ac»etic  acid  of  commerce 
is  simply  a  strong  solution,  containing  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of 
absolute  acid,  and  does  not  solidify  at  a  temi)erature  of  5°  C.  (41®  F.) 
or  even  lower. 

Glacial  a(*t»tic  acid  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  must 
therefore  Ixi  preserve*!  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles.  At  ordinary 
room  temp<Tature  it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  but  when  the  temperature 
falls  Ih*1ow  15°  (\  (59°  F.)  it  c*ongeals  to  a  crystalline  mass  and  remains 
in  that  condition  during  cold  weather.  It  has  be(*n  employed  as  an 
exct»llcnt  solvent  for  certain  volatile  oils,  rt^sins,  and  fatty  bodies. 

Official  a(t»tic  acid  is  obtaine<l,  like  the  glacial  acid,  by  distilling 
siKlium  acetate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  finally  a<ljusting  the  strength 
to  the  rc<jnir(Mnents  of  the  Pharmacoixria.  It  should  c*ontain  not  less 
than  3(i  jkt  cent,  nor  more  than  37  jkt  ciMit.  of  absolute  acetic  acid, 
an<l  is  usc^d  in  pharmacy  chiefly  for  the  prt»paration  of  the  official  diluted 
acid,  and  also  as  an  addition  to  the  menstruum  cniployetl  for  tincture 
of  siinguinaria  and  st»veral  extracts  and  fluidextracts. 
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Acetic  acid  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  should  be  free  from 
empyreuma,  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, the  color  of  which  is  readily  discharged  by  empyreumatic 
substances.  Upon  neutralizing  the  acid  with  alkali  and  warming, 
no  foreign  odor  should  be  perceptible. 

Pharmacists  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  strong  acetic 
acid  and  dilute  thb  to  suit  their  requirements,  according  to  the  rule 
given  on  page  134.  Acetic  acid  of  60  and  80  per  cent,  strength  can 
be  purchased  from  reliable  manufactiu^rs  at  a  relatively  lower  price 
than  the  official  acid. 

The  commercial  variety  of  acetic  acid  known  as  "No.  8*'  should 
never  be  used  in  place  of  the  official  acid,  as  it  is  weaker,  containing 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  absolute  acid. 

Diluted  acetic  acid,  recommended  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  place  of 
commercial  vinegar  as  a  menstruiun  for  several  official  preparations, 
is  made  by  mixing  12  parts  by  weight  of  the  36  per  cent,  acid  with 
61  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  should  contain  not  less  than 
5.8  per  cent,  nor  more  than  6.3  per  cent,  of  absolute  HCaHsQj.  Its 
advantages  over  ordinary  vinegar  are  purity  and  uniformity  of  strength, 
besides  which  the  entire  absence  of  color  enables  it  to  be  used  for 
colorless  solutions,  such  as  Spirit  of  Mindererus  and  the  like. 

Trichloracetic  Add.  HdClsOa  or  CClsCOOH.— Wlien  chlorine 
is  allowed  to  act  on  acetic  acid,  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-  substitution 
compounds  are  formed.  The  latter,  known  as  trichloracetic  acid,  is 
official  in  the  l\  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
fuming  nitric  acid  to  fused  hydrated  chloral  and  setting  the  mixture 
aside  until  red  vapors  cease  to  be  formed,  after  which  it  is  distilled, 
that  portion  coming  over  above  190®  C.  (374°  F.)  and  consisting  of 
pure  trichloracetic  acid  being  collected. 

Trichloracetic  acid  occurs  in  colorless  deliquescent  crystals,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  should  be  preserved  in  dark 
amber-colored,  tightly  stoppered  bottles.  When  mixed  with  y9  its 
weight  of  water  it  forms  a  permanently  liquid  mixture.  The  acid  is 
used  as  a  cauterizing  agent  in  minor  surgery,  but  never  employed 
internally. 

Among  the  substances  avssociated  with  acetic  acid  in  crude  wood 
vinegar  are  two  of  greater  interest  to  pharmacists  than  the  rest — 
acetone  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Acetone.  CsHeO  or  CH3COCH3. — ^This  compound,  at  one  time 
also  known  as  pyroacetic  ether  or  pvToacetic  spirit,  was  formerly 
obtained  on  a  commercial  scale  solely  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
acetates  (chiefly  calcium  acetate),  but  in  1895  a  process  was  devised 
bv  the  late  Dr.  E.  K.  Squibb  for  decomposing  acetic  acid  vapor  at  a 
high  tenii)erature,  between  500°  and  600°  C.  (932°  and  1112°  F.), 
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in  11  six»cuilly  coiistnicted  iron  rotary  apparatus,  whereby  a  large 
yield  of  fairly  puro  acetone  may  l^e  secured.  The  crude  acetone 
thus  obtained  is  afterward  purified  by  dehydration  with  caustic  linoie 
and  redistillation.  The  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  vapor  results  in 
the  formation  of  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  the  liberation  of 
water;  thus,  2H(;2H302  =  CaHeO  +  COj  +  II2O.  The  process  and 
apparatus  are  fully  described  in  Ephemeris,  vol.  iv.,  No.  3. 

Chemically,  acetone  belongs  to  the  class  of  compounds  knoi^Ti  as 
ketones,  which  consist  of  two  alcohol  radicals  united  bv  means  of 
the  bivalent  group  CO,  called  carbonyl;  hence  acetone  is  called  also 
dimethyl  ketone,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  ac*etic  aldehyde,  CHjCOH, 
in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  the  methyl  group. 

Acetone  is  now  extensively  employee!  for  the  manufacture  of 
chloroform,  iodoform,  etc.,  ami  has  been  found  a  valuable  solvent  for 
oleoresins,  coUcxlion  cotton,  etc.  When  pure  it  is  a  colorless,  mobile, 
inflammable  liquid  of  0.790  specific  gravity  at  25°  C.  (77®  F.),  and 
boiling  l)etween  5()°  and  58°  C.  (132.8°  and  130.4°  F.).  It  is  riiisoible 
in  all  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol,  hence  the  commercial 
article  is  sometimes  found  contaminated  with  these  substances. 

The  Pharmacopicia  requires  that  acetone  shall  (*ontain  not  less  than 
99  i)er  cent,  of  dimethyl  ketone,  which  is  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution  required  to  convert  a 
definite  weight  of  acetone  into  icKloform,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
iodine  solution  consumed   c»orresi)onding   to  ().0(X)9()75  Gm.  of  pure 

CHs-CCCIIa. 

Several  reactions  (K'cur  in  the  official  assay  method,  the  first  one 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  tri-iodoacetone  and  hydriodic  acid,  as 
shown  by  the  equation,  (llsrOCIIa  +  le  =  CTsC^OClla  +  3HI;  the 
tri-i(Kloact*tone  reacts  with  jwtassium  hydroxide,  l)eing  converted  into 
iodoform  and  potassium  acetate,  while  the  hydriodic  acid  is  neutralized 
bv  potassium  hvdroxide,  forming  potassium  iodide  with  elimination 
of  water,  thus,'  (  l^CXXlla  +  3HI  +  4X011  =  CUh  +  CH,COOK 
+  3KI  +  3H2().  At  the  same  time  the  excess  of  imline  reacts  with 
IX)tassium  hydroxide  and  forms  potassium  icxlide  and  potassium 
iodate,  which  are  subst»quently  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
lilMTating  icxline;  the  latter  is  finally  determined  by  titration  with 
scxliuni  thiosulphate.  Since*  1  molecule,  or  .IS.Oo  (inis.,  of  absolute 
acc^tone  rc(|uir(*s  (>  atoms,  or  7()l.r)2  (Jms.,  of  iodhie  for  reaction,  it 
follows  that  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  icnline  solution,  con- 
tahiing  0.()12r)92  (Jm.  of  iwline,  must  corresiKHid  to  0.0009075  Gm.  of 
pure*  acetone. 

The  puriM)s<»  of  making  the  blank  test  dir(»cte<l  in  the  Pharmacopcpia, 
is  to  dctcmiinc  whether  any  i(Mlinc  ultimately  disappears  in  the  reartion 
with  the  potassium  hydroxide  uscmI  in  the  assiiy  of  the  act»tonc  sample. 
Tlu^)reticallv,  all  the  icMline  that  reacts  with  the  alkali  is  lilxTated 
again  when  the  solution  is  acidified,  but  practically  some  of  the  icnline 
may  1m»  consumed  by  hnimrities  in  the  alkali,  so  that  not  quite  as  much 
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will  be  liberated  upon  addition  of  the  acid  as  was  originally  added 
to  the  alkali.  If  in  the  blank  test  35  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution  are  added  to  the  alkali,  and  after  acidifying,  less  than 
35  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-nonnal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  are 
required  to  titrate  the  liberated  iodine,  the  difference  is  the  amount 
of  iodine  solution  consumed  by  possible  impurities,  which  must  be 
applieil  as  a  correction  in  the  calculation  for  acetone. 

The  apparent  amount  of  iodine  solution  consumed  by  the  acetone 
in  the  assay  is  the  difference  between  the  35  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal iodine  solution  added,  and  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required  to  titrate  the 
residual  iodine  liberated  upon  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
actual  amount  of  iodine  solution  consumed  by  the  acetone  is  the  differ- 
ence between  this  apparent  amount  and  the  amount  of  iodine  consumed 
in  the  blank  test.  This  remainder  in  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
iodine  solution,  when  multiplied  by  3.87  (0.0()0%75  X  40  X  100)  and 
divided  by  the  weight  of  acetone  originally  taken,  will  express  the  per 
cent,  of  absolute  dimethyl  ketone  in  the  sample.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  only  one-fortieth  of  the  original  weight  of  acetone  taken  is 
involved  in  the  final  titration. 

Among  the  derivatives  of  acetone  the  follo^^ing  is  officially 
recognized: 

Sulphomnethane.  C7H16S2O4  or  (CH3)2C(S02C2H5)2.— Although  the 
Pharmacopoeia  has,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  brevity,  adopted 
the  present  official  title,  the  true  chemical  name  of  the  compound  is 
diethylsulphone-dimethylmethane.  It  is  best  kno\\Ti  by  its  trade  name, 
under  which  it  was  first  introduced  mto  medicine,  sul phonal,  and  is  also 
recognized  by  this  name  in  the  British  and  German  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  first  step  in  its  manufacture  is  the  preparation  of  mercaptol  or 
dithioethyl-<limethylmethane,  (CH3)2C(SC2H5)2,  a  condensation  pro- 
duct obtained  when  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  mixture 
of  anhydrous  acetone  and  anhydrous  ethyl  hydrosulphide  (ethyl 
mercaptan),  water  being  eliminated;  thus  2C2H5SH  +  CO(CH8)2  = 
(CH3)2C(SC2H5)2  +  H2O.  Mercaptol  is  an  oily  liquid  of  exceedingly 
disagreeable  odor,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
afterward  with  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Upon  agitating 
mercaptol  with  a  5  per  cent,  potassium  permanganate  solution  until  the 
color  of  the  latter  remains,  oxidation  takes  place  and  sulphonmethane 
is  formed.  The  new  product  may  be  obtained  absolutely  piure  by 
crystallization  from  water  or  alcohol. 

Sulphonmethane  occurs  in  the  form  of  colorless,  odorless,  and 
nearly  tasteless  crystals,  requiring  3()5  parts  of  water  for  solution  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.).  but  is  soluble  in  1()  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Three  compounds  similar  to  sulphonal  have  been  introduced  as 
hypnotics,  of  which  one  is  also  recognizeil  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 
methonal,  UtnmaU  and  trional,     Methonal   is  chemically  dimethyl- 
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sulphoiKMliincthylniethane  (CI  13)20 (S0jCHj)2,  and  tetronal  is  di- 
ethylsulphone-<Iiothylmcthane  (€2115)20 (S02(\H6)2;  both  are  made 
like  sulphonal,  except  that  in  the  case  of  methonal  methyl  hydro- 
sulphide  is  used  in  place  of  ethyl  hydrosulphide,  and  in  the  case  of 
tetronal,  diethylketone  is  used  in  place  of  acetone.  Trional  is  oflScially 
recognized  under  the  name: 

Sulphonethylmethane. — ^This  compound  is  chemically  diethyl- 
sulphone-methylethylmethane  (CHj)  (C2H6)C(SQ2C2H6)2,  but  is  better 
known  by  its  trade  name,  trional.  It  is  made  exactly  like  sulphonal, 
except  that  acetone  is  replaced  by  methylethylketone,  CHaCOCiH§. 
It  differs  from  sulphonal  chiefly  in  having  a  bitter  taste  and  in  being 
nearly  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  200  parts  for  solution 
at  25°  C.  (77®  F.).  Sulphonethylmethane  is  recognized  in  the  Gennan 
Pharmacopoeia  as  inethylsulphonaL 

Methyl  Alcohol.  CH4O  or  CH3OH.— This  compound,  also  known 
as  wood  alcohol  and  at  one  time  called  wood  naphtha  and  pyroxylic 
spirit,  is  obtained  in  a  crude  state  from  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood 
vinegar,  see  page  093,  by  distillation,  after  neutralization  with  sodium 
carbonate  or  milk  of  lime.  The  wood  vinegar  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation  of  hard  woods,  such  as  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  is  preferred, 
because  the  yield  of  methyl  alcohol  therefrom  is  higher.  The  yield 
is  also  influenced  by  the  particular  method  of  distillation  of  the  wood; 
thus,  a  cord  of  hard  wood  distilled  in  ovens  or  retorts  will  yield  from 
8  to  10  gallons  of  methyl  alcohol,  82  per  cent,  pure,  while  if  distilled 
in  kilns,  the  yield  rarely  exceeds  from  4  to  6  gallons. 

There  are  nearly  100  plants  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
production  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  it  is  stated  in  government  reports 
that  the  the  annual  production  exceeds  30,000,000  gallons.  The 
primary  products  are  crude  wood  alcohol,  calcium  acetate  and  charcoal; 
the  first  name<l  article  is  a  very  complex  substance,  consisting  chiefly 
of  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  methyl  acetate,  dimethyl  acetal,  aldehydes 
and  ketones.  By  repeated  fractional  distillation  and  other  refining 
prcK'esst^s  the  crude  wood  alcohol  is  made  to  yield  methyl  alcohol, 
methyl  acetone,  allyl  compounds,  wood  oils  and  wood  tar.  The  methyl 
alcohol  thus  ol)taine<l,  which  is  more  or  less  dilute,  may  be  further 
purifitMl  by  heating  on  a  waterbath  with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  calcium 
chloride,  whereby  a  crystalline  compound,  OaC'U  -f  4CH/)H,  is 
formed,  which  after  all  volatile  matter  has  been  dissipated  is  mixed 
with  water  and  distilled,  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  methyl  alcohol, 
to  Ik*  sul)st»qucntly  dehydrated  with  lime  and  redistillecl. 

For  some  years  purifie<l  methyl  alcohol  containing  97  to  98  per  cent, 
of  (lljOII  was  sold  under  the  tra<le-mark  name  ro/wmfc/aw  Spirit.hut 
this  name  has  l>een  changed  to  Columbian  Methanol  by  the  owners, 
the  W(km1  IVoilucts  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
betwiHMi  nu»thyl  or  wo<k1  alcohol  and  ethyl  or  grain  spirit.    The  name 
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Colonidl  Spirit  has  also  been  applie<l  to  wood  alcohol  of  high  grade  by 
some  manufacturers. 

Methyl  or  wood  alcohol  should  never  be  used  for  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  w^hether  for  internal  or  external  use,  on  account  of  its 
toxic  properties.  Experiments  made  during  the  past  10  or  12  years 
have  demonstrated  that  methyl  alcohol  does  not  act  like  ordinary  or 
grain  alcohol  when  administered  internally,  being  eliminated  less 
rapidly,  and  frequently  causing  blindness  and  other  grave  functional 
disturbances.  Even  when  used  in  place  of  grain  alcohol  for  the 
preparation  of  external  remedies,  it  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  poison, 
and  hence  is  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  and  for 
toilet  preparations.  As  a  fuel  in  spirit  lamps  it  has  been  preferred  on 
account  of  its  lesser  cost;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  used  in  the  place  of 
grain  alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  for  other  technical 
purposes;  no  objections  can  be  raised  against  such  uses,  if  proper 
ventilation  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  vapors,  but  the  inhalation 
of  methyl  alcohol  vapor  in  closely  confined  spaces  for  any  length  of 
time  has  proved  injurious  to  many  persons. 

Absolutely  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  best  prepared  by  distilling 
crystallized  methyl  oxalate  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and 
then  dehydrating  with  lime;  the  cost  of  such  an  article  is,  however, 
two  or  three  tirtes  as  high  as  that  of  absolute  ordinary  or  ethyl  alcohol. 
Pure  methyl  alcohol  boils  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  66®  C. 
(150.8®  P.).  Methyl  alcohol  is  largely  used  in  this  country  and  in 
England  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  ordinary  alcohol 
unfit  for  other  than  technical  uses,  by  mixing  the  two  liquids;  in 
Germany  a  further  addition  of  allyl  alcohol  and  acetone  is  prescribed. 
Ethyl  alcohol  thus  mixed  is  known  in  England  as  methylated  spirit, 
and  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  as  denatured  alcohol  (see  p.  730) ; 
it  is  not  subject  to  excise  tax. 

Tar  and  its  Derivatives. — Like  wood  \dnegar,  tar  is  a  complex 
mbcture  containing  different  resins,  oils,  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  etc., 
and  yields  valuable  medicinal  products.  Official  tar  is  derived  from 
pine  wood,  and  is  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  Pix  Liquida, 
or  liquid  pitch;  by  distillation  it  yields  the  official  oil  of  tar  and  a 
hard  residue  known  as  black  pitch.  One  of  the  most  important 
derivatives  of  wood  tar  is 

Creosote. — This  is  a  mixture  of  phenol-like  bodies  consisting  chiefly 
of-guaiacol  and  creosol.  Beech  wood  tar  is  richer  in  creosote  than  that 
derived  from  other  woods,  containing  usually  about  5  per  cent.,  and 
is  therefore  a  more  economical  source.  Ipon  distilling  the  tar  a  light 
and  a  heavy  oily  layer  are  obtained,  together  with  an  acid  aqueous 
distillate;  the  heavy  oil  is  subsequently  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  to  remove  acid  constituents,  and  again 
distilled.    That  portion  of  the  second  distillate  heavier  than  water, 
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and  consisting;  of  impure  creosote,  is  dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  ix)tassa  or  soda;  any  oily  layer  separating  is  remove<l,  and 
the  creosote  precipitated  by  saturating  the  alkaline  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alternate  treatment  with  alkali  and  acid  is 
repeated  until  the  alkaline  solution  is  practi(*ally  free  from  color  and 
does  not  turn  brown  on  heating.  The  precipitated  creosote  is  finally 
washed  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  and  water,  and  distilled,  that 
portion  distilling  between  200°  and  220°  C.  (1^92°  and  428°  F.)  being 
collected. 

As  wood  vinegar  contains  also  small  proportions  of  creosote,  the 
latter  may  be  recovered  therefrom  by  first  separating  the  oily  con- 
stituents by  saturating  the  liquid  with  sodium  sulphate,  treating  these 
with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  distilling,  and  proceeding  as  above. 

When  first  distilled,  creosote  is  colorless,  but  gradually  assumes  a 
yellowish  tint,  and,  as  found  in  conunerce,  is  rarely  free  from  color; 
upon  exposure  to  air  the  color  darkens  materially.  The  so-called  coal- 
tar  creosote  of  conunerc^e  is  unfit  for  medicinal  use  and  should  never 
be  employed  when  creosote  is  called  for.  It  consists  chiefly  of  eresols 
(which  see  under  C^oal-tar  Products),  and  unfortunately  is  sometimes 
offered  as  common  creosote  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  For  dispensing 
purposes  only  the  official  wood-tar  creosote  should  l)e  employed, 
which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  carbolic  acid  by  its  peculiar 
odor,  its  lesser  sohibility  in  water,  its  immiscibility  with  a  mixture  of 
glycerin  and  water,  and  other  tests  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  it 
does  not  congeal  when  cooled  to  — 20°  (\  ( — 4°  F.),  but  becomes 
gelatinous.  Creosote  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  3  drops 
in  a  fluidounce,  and  whenever  it  is  to  be  disi)ensed  in  solution  in  plain 
water  or  lime-water  the  resulting  mixture  should  invariably  be  passed 
through  a  pledget  of  cotton,  as  small  particles  of  insoluble  matter 
sometimes  separate,  particularly  in  the  case  of  lime  water  mixtures. 

The  name  creosote  was  given  to  this  liquid  on  account  of  its  power 
of  preserving  meat,  and  is  derived  from  the  (ireek — /cpcas,  flesh, 
and  (TO)^€iv,  to  save,  to  preserve.  Creosote  was  first  separated  from 
wo(k1  tar  in  lS^i2. 

A  numlKT  of  compounds  of  (*reosote  have  l)een  introduced  into  medi- 
cine, of  which  one  is  officially  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 
namely: 

Creosote  Carbonate. — This  compound  is  designated  in  the  Pharma- 
coixria  as  a  mixtun*  of  the  carbonates  of  various  constituents  of 
crt*osote,  chiefly  guaiacol  and  creosol.  It  is  prepart*<l  by  passing  a 
current  of  carlM)nyl  chloride,  phosgene  gas,  C(K  lo,  into  a  fixed  alkali 
solution  of  cn»osote;  the  resulting  oily  li(jui<l  is  purified  by  washing 
with  a  w(*ak  solution  of  sodium  hydroxi<lc  and  finally  with  water. 

Cr(»osote  carbonate  o<*curs  as  a  clear,  colorli»ss  or  yellowish  viscid 
liqui<l,  insoluble  in  water  but  frcTly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  soluble  in 
fixetl  oils.    While  creosote  develops  with  ferric  chloride  a  violet-blue 
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color,  passing  rapidly  to  grayish-green  and  brown,  creosote  carbonate 
acquires  only  a  yellow  color  under  the  same  circumstances.  Creosote 
carbonate  is  sometimes  called  creosotal,  and  may  be  dispensed  either 
in  capsules  or  dissolved  m  some  bland  oil  in  form  of  an  emulsion. 

Guaiacol.  CtHsOs  or  C6H4(OH)(OCH3).— This  compound,  chem- 
ically also  known  as  methyl  catechol,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  creosote 
and  upon  which  the  medicinal  value  of  the  latter,  no  doubt,  wholly 
depends.  It  is  contained  in  creosote  to  the  extent  of  from  60  to  90 
per  cent.,  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  fractional  distillation,  that  portion 
distilling  between  200°  and  205°  C.  (392°  and  401°  F.)  being  coUected 
as  crude  guaiacol;  this  is  treated  with  ammonia  to  remove  acid  com- 
pounds and  again  distilled.  The  lower  boiling  fraction  is  collected, 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  which  causes  the  separation  of  potassium  guaiacol,  C6H4- 
K(X^H3,  the  latter  being  insoluble  in  ether.  After  thorough  washing 
with  ether  the  compound  is  crystallized  from  alcohol,  decomposed 
by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  guaiacol  again 
rectified.  Guaiacol  is  not  always  found  absolutely  pure  in  commerce, 
the  pure  article  occurring  usually  in  a  crystalline  state,  obtained  by 
dissolving  purified  guaiacol  in  petroleum  benzin,  and  then  subjecting 
such  a  solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation;  the  addition  of  a  crystal 
of  pure  guaiacol  facilitates  crystallization. 

Of  late  years  synthetic  guaiacol  has  been  freely  offered  in  cr>'stals. 
It  is  made  by  heating  in  a  tightly  closed  vessel  a  mixture  of  equal 
molecules  of  pyrocatechin,  potassium  hydroxide,  and  potassium 
methylsulphate,  to  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180°  C.  (3a8°-3o6°  F.), 
when  the  following  reaction  occurs:  C»H4(OH)2  +  KOH  +  KCH3SO4 
=  C6H40HO(H3  +  K2SO4  +  H2O.  The  resulting  guaiacol  may  be 
removed  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  petroleum  l)enzin  and  purified 
by  recrystallization;  or  it  may  be  made  by  heating  a  solution  of 
metallic  stxlium,  pyrocatechin,  and  methyl  iodide  in  methyl  alcohol; 
the  resulting  mixture  is  freed  from  methyl  alcohol,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  filtered,  and  decomposed  by 
means  of  hydrochloric*  acid.  The  guaiacol  tlius  liberated  is  distilled 
and  then  crystallized  at  a  low  temperature. 

Guaiacol  occurs  both  in  the  liquid  and  crystalline  form,  the  former 
being  the  variety  usually  met  with,  as  the  crystals  melt  readily  at 
28.5°  C.  (8.3.3°  F.),  and  will  then  remain  liquicl  unless  again  exposed 
to  a  very  low  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  53  parts  of  water  at 
25°  (\  (77°  F.),  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  glyc*erin,  ether,  and 
ac^etic  acid.  When  mixed  with  10  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  a  pure 
yellowish  color  is  proiluct»d,  free  from  a  reddish  tint;  the  latter  would 
indicate  the  j)rcs(»nce  of  creosote.  The  Phannac^oixria  also  requires 
that  guaiacol,  when  shaken  with  2  volumes  of  purified  petroleum 
benzin,  shall  remain  clear  and  separate  on  standing  into  two  distinct 
layers;  it  shall  also  form  a  nearly  white  mass  when  heated  with  2 
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volumes  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  then  cooled,  the  mass  being 
soluble  in  20  volumes  of  water;  turbidity  indicates  the  presence  (rf 
oily  hydrocarbons. 

While  the  name  guaiacol  is  applied  to  the  monomethyl  ether  of 
c*atechol,  the  dimethyl  ether  of  catechol,  (\H4((X^H3)j,  is  known  as 
veratrol.  It  is  a  colorless,  aromatic,  oily  liquid,  having  the  same 
l)oiling  point  as  guaiacol  and  congealing  to  a  crystalline  mass  when 
ex|)osed  to  cold. 

A  number  of  derivatives  of  guaiacol  have  been  introduced  at  various 
times,  l)eing  chiefly  compounds  with  acid  radicals,  such  as  guaiacol 
camphorate  (guaiacamphol),  g.  carbonate,  g.  benzoate  (benzosol),  g. 
cinnamate  (styracol),  g.  phosphate,  g.  phosphite,  g.  salicylate  (guaiacol- 
salol),  g.  valerate  or  valerianate  (geosote),  etc.,  one  of  which  is  officially 
recognized. 

Guaiacol  Carbonate.    (C7H70)2C03  or  (C6H40CH30)s.CO.— This 

compound,  also  known  as  duotal,  may  be  obtained  by  slowly  passing 
carbonyl  chloride,  phosgene  gas,  COCI2,  into  a  solution  of  guaiacol  in 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  sodium  chloride  and  guaiacol  carbonate 
being  formed;  the  latter  being  insoluble  is  precipitated  and  washed 
subsequently  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  after  which  it  is  crj'stal- 
lized  from  alcohol.  It  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  melting 
between  84°  and  87°  C.  (187.2°  and  188.0°  F.),  and  while  insoluble 
in  water,  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  to  some 
extent  in  glycerin  and  fixed  oils. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
COAI^TAR  PRODUCTS  AND  RELATED  COMPOUNDS. 

During  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  itself  a  modified  form 
of  wood,  the  result  of  slow  decomposition  caused  by  decay  and  fermen- 
tative action,  gaseous  as  well  as  liquid  products  are  obtained,  besides 
a  solid  residue  kno^Ti  as  coke,  the  process  being  similar  to  that  occur- 
ring in  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  gases  are  used  extensively  for 
illuminating  and  heating  purposes,  while  the  coal  tar,  which  contains 
benzene,  CeHe,  toluene,  CtH^,  aniline,  C6H6NH2,  naphthalene,  CioHg, 
phenol,  CftHsOH,  cresol,  C7H7OH,  and  other  important  substances, 
is  further  distilled,  and  furnishes,  besides  a  solid  residue,  known  as 
pitch  or  asphalt,  a  light  and  heavy  oil,  from  which  the  above  compounds 
are  extracted. 

The  distillate  of  coal  tar,  known  as  light  oil,  consists  chiefly  of 
hydrocarbons  having  various  boiling  points,  which  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  fractional  distillation.  The  most  important  of 
these  is: 

BenzenOi  CeHei  designated  by  many  as  benzol,  which  furnishes 
a  number  of  valuable  derivative  products;  it  is  obtained  by  collecting 
that  portion  of  light  oil  distilling  between  80°  and  90°  C.  (176°  and 
194°  F.),  purifv-ing  the  same  by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature,  when 
it  crystallizes  and  is  freed  from  adhering  liquid  impurities,  and  re- 
distilling. The  V.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  pure  benzene  among 
the  official  reagents  and  describes  it  as  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.876  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)3  congealing  at  5.2°  C.  (41.3°  P.),  and  boUing 
between  79°  C.  (174.2°  P.),  and  80.4°  C.  (176.7°  P.).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  4  parts  of  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Benzene  must  not  be  confounded  with  benzin,  officially  known  as 
petroleum  benzin,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  distillation 
from  American  petroleum  (which  see  under  Petroleum  Products). 

Toluene,  or  Methylbenzene,  CACHs,  is  another  hydrocarbon 
of  interest  to  pharmacists  as  the  source  of  the  official  benzosulphinide, 
considered  below.  It  is  obtained  from  the  light  oil  of  coal  tar  by 
fractional  distillation,  as  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  resembling  benzene, 
but  differing  from  the  latter  in  boiling  between  110°  and  112°  C. 
(230°  and  2:^3.(>°  P.),  and  is  not  congealing  even  when  coolecl  to  —20° 
C.(— 4°  P.).    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.865  at  25°  C.  (77°  P.). 

Naphthalene.  CioHg. — This  hydrocarbon,  frequently  also  called 
naphthalin,  exists,  like  benzene  and  toluene,  in  coal  tar;  it  is  found 
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in  the  so-i'iilled  heavy  oil,  and  is  deposited  as  a  dark  colored  crystalline 
substance  from  the  fraction  collected  between  180®  and  250**  C. 
(3o()°  and  4S2°  F.).  Crude  naphthalene  is  purified  by  successive 
treatment  with  sodium  hych-oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  acid 
and  basic  by-products,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  heated  w^ith  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  being  each  time  distilled  with  steam,  and 
is  finally  rcsublimed.  The  white  naphthalene  thus  obtained  still  has 
a  tendency  to  darken  when  exposed  to  air  and  light,  to  overcome 
which  it  is  treated  for  a  short  time  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  manganese  dioxide  at  waterbath  temperature;  finally,  the  product 
is  washed  with  weak  alkaline  soluticm  and  water  and  again  sublimed. 

For  pharmaceutical  purposes,  naphthalene  recrystaliized  from 
alcohol  shoukl  alone  be  used. 

Aniline.  C6H5NH2. — Aniline,  also  known  as  amidobenzene  and 
phcnylamine,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  coal  tar,  but  is  chiefly 
manufactured  from  benzene  by  adding  the  latter  in  small  portions  to 
fuming  nitric  acid,  when  a  dark  red  liquid  is  formed,  from  which,  upon 
mldition  of  water,  an  oily  liquid  is  precipitated,  known  as  nitrobenzene, 
C6lIftX02.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  subsequent  mixture 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  distillation,  nitrobenzene  is  made  to  yield  a 
basic  fluid,  to  which  the  name  aniline  has  Ixn^n  given. 

While  aniline  itself  is  not  used  in  medicine,  it  is  of  interest  as 
furnishing  a  numl)er  of  derivatives,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  It 
occurs,  when  freshly  distille<l,  as  a  colorless,  highly  refractive,  oily 
liquid,  which  s(K)n  accjuires  a  yellow  and  finally  a  brown  color  when 
expose<l  to  the  air  and  light.  Aniline  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
acids,  which  are  mostlv  crvstiillizable. 

DiphcnyUimiuc,  NII((\H6)2,  formed  by  heating  aniline  hydro- 
chloritle  with  aniline  to  240°  (\  (4(>4°  F.),  is  used  as  a  very  delicate 
reagent  for  nitric  acid,  with  which  it  strikes  a  deep  blue  color;  the 
official  test-solution  is  made  by  dissolving  O.l  (im.  of  diphenylamine 
in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Pheuylhiidraziuv,  ('6II6NH.NII2,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  aqueous 
solution  of  stKJiuin  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  aniline  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid.  To  this  li(piid  is  adde<l  an  acid  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  and  the  resulting  phenylhydrazinc  hydrochloride  is  then 
decoinjH>scd  with  an  alkali  and  the  base  cxtracttnl  with  ether.  It 
(K*curs  in  tabular  crystals  which  melt  at  17.5°  (\  (()2.5°  F.),  and  are 
onlv  sliglitlv  soluble  in  cold  water.  Phenvlhvdrazinc  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  antipyrinc,  and  hence  iK)sscsst»s  more  or  less  pharma- 
ciMiti<-aI  interest. 

Phenol.  C(H.',OH.  -Although  the  name  phenol  has  In^cn  officially 
adopttHJ  for  tiiis  conijH)und,  it  will  probably  contiiuic  to  l)e  known 
l)etter  by  its  former  official,  and  still  present  commercial,  name,  car- 
bolic acid.    One  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the  official  title  was  the 
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fact  that  a  large  number  of  impure  products  are  offered  as  carbolic 
acid,  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  designate  the  official  pure  article 
intended  for  medicinal  use  by  a  specific  name,  universally  applied  to 
it  by  chemists.  Chemically  phenol  is  hydroxybenzene,  and  is  the 
tyfpe  of  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  to  which  the  class  name  phenols  has  been 
given. 

Phenol  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  distillate  from  coal  tar  which 
comes  over  between  100°  and  250°  C.  (212°  and  482°  F.),  in  pro- 
Ix)rtions  varying  from  4  to  10  per  cent.  Besides  the  natural  product 
large  quantities  of  phenol  are  also  made  synthetically. 

Natural  phenol  may  be  obtained  from  the  coal  tar  distillate  named 
above  by  agitating  the  same  with  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (a  stronger  solution  is  not  desirable,  since  it  would  dissolve 
naphthalene  and  other  impurities  contained  in  the  oil) ;  upon  standing, 
the  mixture  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  being  a  solution  of 
sodium  phenol,  CeHsONa,  while  the  upper  consists  of  the  extracted 
oil.  The  lower  layer  is  carefully  drawTi  off  and  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  in  such  quantity  as  has  been  ascertained 
(by  a  previous  test)  to  be  sufficient  for  exact  decomposition.  In 
some  cases  the  so<iium  phenol  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  purification, 
is  treated  first  with  about  one-eighth  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  acid, 
whereby  homologous  phenols  are  separated,  and  after  the  removal  of 
these  the  solution  is  decomposed  completely  by  acid.  The  impure 
phenol  thus  liberated  rises  as  an  oily  layer  to  the  surface,  which,  after 
removal,  is  washed  by  agitation  with  concentrated  solution  of  common 
salt,  freed  from  water  by  means  of  calcium  chloride,  and  then  distilled 
between  180°  and  H)0°  C.  (35()°  and  374°  F.).  Tpon  exposure  in  cool 
places  the  distilled  phenol  congeals  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  after 
being  freed  from  adhering  liquid,  is  again  distilled,  that  ])orti()n  coming 
over  l)elow  185°  (\  (:^(>5°  F.)  being  carefully  collected  and  crystallizecl. 
Sometimes  the  j)henol  l)efore  final  distillation  is  trt»ateil  with  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  phenol  in  colorless, 
loose  crystals,  it  may  l)e  recrystallized  from  l)oiling  petroleum  benzin. 

While  the  ulK)ve  method  is  the  one  generally  followed,  some  manu- 
factun*rs  extract  phenol  from  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  coal  tar  dis- 
tillate, known  as  heavy  oil,  and  collected  between  1()0°  and  220°  (\ 
(320°  and  428°  F.),  the  treatment  being  practically  identical  with  that 
given  above. 

Synth KTic  Phenol. — Since  1888  considerable  quantities  of  synthetic 
phenol  have  been  j)laced  ui)on  the  market.  This  is  prepared  directly 
from  IxMizciic  by  first  treating  it  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and 
moderatcK  wanning  the  mixture,  wherebv  l)enzene-sulphonic  acid  is 
prcHluciMh'cHfi  +  Il2S()4  =  (\n5S()20ir+  lUO.  The  acid  thus 
fonned  is  iicutralizcul  with  iK)tassium  carbonate,  yielding  jK)tassium 
benzen<*sulj)h()nat(\  and  this  compound  then  fused  with  a  large  excess 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  whereby  potassium  sulphite  and  [)Otassium 
45 
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phenol  are  formed:  2(C«H5SCM3K)  +  4K0H  =  2H/)  +  2KSQ,  + 
2(*6lIs()K.  The  ]K)tassium  phenol  finally  is  treated  in  solution  with 
hv(lnK*hloric  acid,  in  order  to  liberate  the  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  which 
Is  purified  further  by  distillation:  (^elUOK  +  HCl  =  CeH»OH  + 
KCl.  The  advantages  of  the  synthetic  method  are  chiefly  the  absence 
of  homologous  products  (cresol,  xylene,  etc.),  as  the  benzene  can  be 
pnK'ured  of  great  purity  by  means  of  crystallization. 

Phenol  (K*curs  in  crystalline  masses  and  also  in  the  form  of  loose 
crj'stals.  having  a  faint  aromatic  odor,  and  should  be  free  from  color. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  glycerin  and  fixed  oils;  also  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  recjiiircs  about  15  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  25®  C\ 
(77®  F.).  The  Pharmacopceia  demands  that  if  10  Gms.  of  phenol  be 
heated  on  a  waterbatb,  it  shall  volatilize  without  leaving  more  than 
0.05  |)er  ct^nt.  of  residue.  The  congealing  point  of  phenol  is  given  as 
not  l)elow  38°  (\  (1(X).4°  F.),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  its  boiling 
]>oint,  which  should  not  be  higher  than  185°  C  (.3(>5°  F.).  The  German 
Pharmacop<ria  gives  the  c*ongealing  point  as  39°-41°  C  and  the  boiling 
point  at  178°- 182°  C.,  while  the  British  gives  the  melting  point  as 
39°-10°  (\,  and  the  boiling  point- as  not  higher  than  18.'i®  C.  It  must 
be  lK)rne  in  mind  that  cresols,  which  may  be  present,  have  a  higher 
l)oiling  i>oint,  and  that  ])henol  may  wmtain  variable  proportions  of 
water,  which  would  influence  the  congealing  point,  and  hence  a  lower 
lK)iling  |M)int  or  a  higher  melting  point  will  indicate  a  purer  and  less 
hydrate<l  phenol.   The  vapor  of  phenol  is  inflammable. 

The  PhannacoiKi»ia  (iemands  that  phenol  shall  contain  not  less 
than  1)7  jht  c*cnt.  of  absolute  C'eHoOH,  to  be  determined  volumetrically 
by  precipitation  as  tribromophenol,  ('elloBrsOH.  The  solution  used 
for  this  pur|H)S(*  is  known  as  Koppeschaar's  Solution,  and  is  designated 
in  the  Phannaco|Kria  as  tenth-normal  bromine  solution,  although  it 
contains  no  frc(»  l)roniiiM»;  it  is  a  solution  of  sodium  bromate  and 
bromide  in  such  pro|H)rtions  that  when  tn»ate<l  with  hydrochloric 
acid  an  amount  of  bromine  is  liberattnl  corrcs|)onding  to  0.007992 
dm.  for  each  mil.  (or  (\*.)  of  the  solution  ustnl,  thus  constituting  it  a 
tenth-normal  bromine  solution.  In  the  official  test  an  excess  of  this 
solution  is  a<lded  to  an  aqncMuis  solution  of  phenol  together  with  some 
hydrocldoric  a('i<l,  and  th(»  excess  asctTtaiiu^l  by  addition  of  potassium 
i<Mlide  and  sul)s(»<juent  titration  of  the  lilnTated  icnline  by  means  of 
siMlium  thiosulphatc  solution.  Since  i(Mline  is  liberated  by  bromine 
in  exact  molecular  pro|H)rtions,  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphatc  solution  corres|Hm(Hng  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
i(Hline  solution,  must  also  corn»si)ond  in  value  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
tenth-normal  bnnninc  solution,  and  the  ihuuImt  of  mils,  (or  Co.) 
of  the  MMlinni  thiosulphatc  solution  n^piircfl  in  the  official  assay,  when 
subtnutcd  from  the  iuuuIht  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tcnth-iiormal  bromine 
soluti(»n  ori<;iiiiilly  addnl,  leaves  the  numlxT  of  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  the 
latt<T  solution  ii(»ccssiiry  for  the  precipitation,  as  tribromophenol,  of 
all  phenol  prc^si'nt. 
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Four  distinct  reactions  occur  during  the  performance  of  this  test 
before  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  of 
phenol  present  are  obtained,  namely:  1.  The  liberation  of  bromine 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid;  thus,  NaBrOs  +  5XaBr  +  6HC1  = 
6XaCI  +  Ere  +  3H2O.  2.  The  precipitation  of  tribromophenol; 
thus,  CeHsOH  +  Bre  =  CeH^BrjOH  +  3HBr.  3.  The  liberation  of 
iodine;  thus,  2KI  +  Br2  =  2KBr  +  I2.  4.  The  decoloration  of  the 
iodine  solution;  thus,  2(NajS203  +  5H,0)  +  Ij  =  2NaI  +  Na2S406  + 
lOHjO.  The  second  equation  shows  that  94.05  parts  of  absolute 
phenol  require  479.52  parts  of  bromine  for  complete  precipitation; 
hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  bromine  solution  corresponds  to  0.001568 
Gm.  of  CeHsOH,  for  479.52  :  94.05  :  :  0.007992  :  0.001568.  The 
number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  bromine  solution  consumed, 
ascertained  as  directed  above,  when  multiplied  by  0.1568  (0.001568  X 
100)  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  phenol  used  for  the  assay,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution  taken,  will  express  the 
per  cent,  of  pure  C^HsOH  present  in  the  sample. 

Phenol  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  many  deaths  have  been  recorded 
from  swallowing  the  same,  either  accidentally  or  with  suicidal  intent. 
Oil  or  glycerin  should  never  be  administered  after  phenol  has  been 
swallowed,  since  both  will  facilitate  absorption  of  the  poison;  sodium 
or  magnesium  sulphate  is  considered  an  efficient  antidote,  and  alcohol, 
moderately  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  excellent 
results  in  mitigating  the  caustic  effects  of  phenol  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  liquefied  phenol  under  the  title 
Phenol  Liquefactum,  which  is  prepared  by  melting  phenol  on  a  water- 
bath,  and  then  adding  for  every  9  parts  by  weight  of  melted  phenol, 
1  part  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  mixing  thoroughly.  This 
liquid,  if  made  from  official  phenol,  contains  not  less  than  87  per  cent, 
of  absolute  CeHsOH  and  13  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  miscible  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerin  in  all  proportions,  but  on  account  of  the 
water  present  will  not  mix  clear  with  chloroform  or  olive  oil;  when 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin,  it  is  miscible  with  water. 
Liquefied  phenol  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  since  it  will 
congeal  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  13.5°  C.  (56.3°  F.). 

Among  the  many  derivatives  of  phenol,  one  in  particular  has  in 
recent  years  come  extensively  into  list*  among  physicians  and  in 
proprietary  medicines,  and  is  recognized  in  our  own  and  several  foreign 
pharmacop(Fias,  namely : 

Phenolphthalein.     C20H14O4     or     (C6H40H)2COC6H4CO.— Phenol- 

phthalein,  also  known  as  paraphthalein  and  dihydrox\T)htlialophenone, 
is  a  dibasic  derivative  of  j)henol,  obtained  by  heating  10  parts  of  phenol 
with  5  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  and  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
120°  C.  (248°  V.)  for  10  or  12  hours,  when  the  following  reaction  takes 
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place,  2r6H60H  +  (^HA  =  CjoHiA  +  H2O,  the  sulphuric  acid 
simply  acting  as  a  dehydrating  agent  to  take  care  of  the  water  formed. 
The  mass  is  boiled  with  water  to  remove  the  acid,  and  is  then  dissolved 
in  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  finally  precipitated  by  means 
of  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  dis- 
solved in  absolute  alcohol,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal  and  after 
filtration  is  again  precipitated  by  addition  of  water  to  the  filtrate. 

Phenolphthalein  occurs  as  a  white  or  faintly  yellowish-white  or 
faintly  pinkish-white,  odorless,  tasteless  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  value  as  an  indicator  in 
volumetric  analysis  has  been  long  kno\^Ti,  and  at  present  it  is  largely 
used  as  a  gentle  laxative  in  uncomplicated  constipation,  given  in  pill 
or  tablet  form,  the  adult  dose  being  from  1  to  3  grains. 

Another  phenol  derivative  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
although  but  little  used  in  pharmacy,  is 

Trinitrophenol,  also  known  as  Picric  Acid.  C6H2(N02)30H. — ^This  is 
obtained  by  first  preparing  phenolsulphonic  acid  by  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  phenol  (see  page  592),  and  then  adding  to  this  nitric  acid  in  a 
thin  stream  and  with  constant  stirring  of  the  mixture  as  long  as 
nitrous  fumes  are  given  off.  The  reaction  C6ll5{S020H)OH  +  3HNQj 
=  C6ll2(N()2)30n  +  H2SO4  +  2H2O  results  in  the  formation  of  trini- 
trophenol  with  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Trinitrophenol  occurs  in  pale  yellow  prisms  or  scales,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether  and  b(*nzene,  the  solutions  staining 
the  skin  i)ermanently  yellow.  While  rarely  used  internally,  its  aque- 
ous solution  is  sometimes  employed  locally,  and  forms  a  convenient 
reagent  for  the  presence  of  alkaloids. 

Cresol.  C7H7OH  or  C6H4(CH3)OH.— Under  this  name  the  Pharma- 
cojKvia  r(»cognizcs  a  mixture  of  three  isomeric  bodies,  which  bear  the 
siiine  relation  to  toluene  as  phenol  l)ears  to  l)enzcne,  Ixeing  hydroxyl 
derivativ(*s  of  that  hydrocarbon.  Commercially  cresol  is  obtained 
from  the  coal-tar  distillate  collected  iK^twtHMi  140°  and  220''  C.  (284** 
and  42S°  V.)  bv  trt»atinent  with  so<lium  hvdroxide  solution.  Bv  care- 
fully  a(l<linjr  to  the  solution  thus  product^l  some  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acitl,  hv<lnK*arbons,  and  tarrv  matter  are  removed,  and  the 
crt^sols  prrcipitattnl  by  lulding  to  the  clarified  filtrate  a  further  limited 
quantity  of  hy<lnM*hlori('  acid,  insuflficient  to  lil)eratc  the  phenol  present, 
which  latter  remains  in  solution.  The  n*snlting  product  is  redissolved 
in  scxiiuin  hy<lroxido  solution  and  again  treated  with  aci<l  as  al>ove,  the 
prc<Mpitatcd  li(|ni<l  iM'ing  finally  fractionatc<l  by  <listillation  l)etwt»en 
1N0°  and  2(Hr  ( '.  i:;ri.r  an<l  392°  F.).  This  pHHlint  is  known  as  crude 
cn'S4)l;  it  is  not  recoj:iiiz(Hl  in  our  PhaniKu-oiMria,  but  is  official  in 
(ierniaiiy.  By  still  further  purification  and  distillation  In^tween  190** 
and  20.")°  (\  (3S:r  and  401°  F.),  the  oflicial  article  is  obtained. 
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Official  cresol,  also  sometimes  designated  as  tricresol,  is  a  colorless 
or  straw-colored  refractive  liquid,  turning  yellowish-brown  on  exposure 
to  light  and  having  a  phenol-like  odor.  It  is  heavier  than  water  and 
soluble  in  about  50  volumes  of  that  liquid,  and  should  form  a  clear 
solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  The  chief  constituents  are  the  tlu'ee  isomers,  ortho-,  meta-  and 
paracresol,  which  boil  respectively  at  185*^,  201*^,  and  198^  C.  (365^, 
393.8°  and  388.4°  F.).  All  three  possess  strong  antiseptic,  germicidal, 
and  disinfectant  properties,  and  are  far  less  poisonous  than  phenol. 

Cresol  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  the  official  Com- 
pound Solution  of  Cresol,  which  is  made  by  adding  cresol  to  an  equal 
weight  of  linseed  oil  and  potash  soap,  prepared  from  linseed  oil  350 
Gms.,  potassium  hydroxide  80  Gms.,  and  water  70  Gms.  The  mixture 
is  stirred  until  a  clear  solution  results.  Compound  solution  of  cresol 
is  a  yellowish-brown  to  brown  saponaceous  oUy  liquid  and  resembles 
some  of  the  commercial  products  known  as  creolin,  lysol,  sajxKresol,  etc. 

Crude  cresol  closely  resembles  the  different  grades  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  used  for  disinfecting  purposes;  some  of  the  latter  are  often  of 
very  dark,  almost  black  color,  and  contain  considerable  tarry  matter. 

Resorcinol.  C^HeOs  or  CACOH)^. — Resorcinol,  also  known  as 
resorcin,  was  first  obtained  by  fusion  of  certain  resins,  such  as  those  of 
ammoniac,  galbaniun,  guaiac,  etc.,  with  potassium  hydroxide,  but  is 
now  made  almost  altogether  from  benzene  by  heating  the  latter  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  to  257°  C.  (494°  F.),  whereby  benzene-meta- 
disulphonic  acid,  C6H4(HS08)2,  is  produced.  This  acid  is  neutralized 
with  milk  of  lime  and  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
solution  of  sodium  benzene  metadisulphonate  thus  obtained  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residue  fused  for  several  hours  with  sodium  hydroxide 
yields  sodium  resorcin  and  sodium  sulphite.  Boiling  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  saline  mass  expels  sulphurous  acid,  and,  upon  extracting 
the  tar-like  residue  with  ether  and  distilling,  impure  resorcinol  is 
obtained,  which  is  purified  by  sublimation  and  recrystallization  from 
water. 

Resorcinol  is  chemically  known  as  metadihydroxybenzene,  which 
shows  it  to  be  a  diatomic  phenol,  C6H4(OH)2;  two  isomerides  are  also 
kno^Ti,  namely,  ortho-  and  paradioxybenzene,  designated  as  catechol 
or  p>Tocatechin  and  hydroquinol  or  hydroquinone,  res|)ectively. 

The  Pharmacopcpia  requires  that  resorcinol  shall  contain  not  less 
than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  metadihydroxybenzene,  which  is  determined 
in  a  manner  almost  identical  with  that  prescribed  for  the  assay  of 
phenol  on  page  706,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  bromine 
solution  consumed  c()rresiK)nding  to  0.001834  Gm.  of  pure  resorcinol. 
Three  molecules  of  bromine  react  with  1  molecule  of  resorcinol  to  form 
1  molecule  of  trihromoresorcinol  and  3  molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  phenol  assay,  the  excess  of  bromine  liberated 
in  the  official  assay  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  sets  free  an  equivalent 
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amount  of  iodine  from  the  potassium  iodide,  which  is  then  titrated  with 
sodium  thiosuiphate  solution. 

Pure  resorcinol  occurs  in  colorless  cr^'stals,  which  readily  assume 
a  puik  tint,  and  finally  turn  red  upon  exposure  to  air  and  light;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  carefully  preserved,  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles, 
in  a  dark  place.  Solutions  of  resorcinol  also  become  rapidly  colored, 
hence  should  always  be  dispensed  in  dark  amber-colored  vials. 

Acetanilid.  CsHgNO  or  CeHsNHCAO.— This  compound,  also 
know^  as  phenylacetamide,  is  made  direct  from  aniline,  and  hence  b 
indirectly  a  l)enzene  derivative.  Chemically  it  is  the  monoacetyl 
derivative  of  aniline.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  chemical  compoimds  known 
as  anilides,  which  are  derived  from  aniline  by  replacement  of  one  or 
both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido  group  Nils,  by  alcohol  or  acid 
radicals,  hence  lK)th  alcohol  and  acid  anilides  are  known  to  chemists. 
Acetanilid  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reflux 
condenser  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
until  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  mixture  removed  from  the  flask  congeals 
on  cooling;  the  mass  is  then  distilled,  when  water  and  acetic  acid  first 
pass  over,  and  afterwards  acetanilid,  which  is  subsequently  recrj'stal- 
lized  from  boiling  water.  The  reaction  involved  in  tliis  process  consists 
in  the  formation  of  aniline  acetate,  which  upon  heating  is  split  up  into 
acetanilid  and  water,  as  shown  by  the  equations  CeHsXHi  +  HCiHjQi 
=  CJI6XH2HC2H3O2  and  CeHsXHjIK^JIaOj  =  CeHsXHCtHiO  + 

The  name  antifebrin  has  also  been  given  to  acetanilid  and  is  officially 
recogniz(Ml  as  a  synonym  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  A  compound  closely 
allic<l  to  acetanilid  is  coimnercially  known  as  exalgine;  it  is  methyl- 
acetanilid,  CellBXCIIsCsHsO,  and  difl'ers  from  acetanilid  in  having 
both  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido  group  replaced,  one  by  an  alcohol 
radical  and  the  other  bv  an  acid  ra<lical. 

AcetphenetiduL      C10H13NO2    or    C6H4(OCoH&)NH.CH.,CO.— The 

true  chemical  name  for  this  compound  is  acetparaj)henetidin,  which 
is  recognize<l  in  the  French  and  Austrian  Pharmacop<rias  by  the  same 
name  as  in  our  own,  but  is  called  phenacetin  in  the  British,  German, 
and  Swiss  Phannacop(rias.  Chemically  it  is  the  monoacetyl  derivative 
of  iMiramidophcnetol  and  is  indirectly  a  l)c»nzene  <lerivative,  l)eing 
made  from  phenol  by  first  acting  on  the  sjune  with  <Iiluted  nitric  aci<l, 
whereby  ortho-  and  paranitrophenol,  C6H4(N()2)()II,  are  formed. 
These*  are  s(»parated  by  distillation  with  steam,  the  residuary'  para- 
comjxmntl  In'ing  afterward  <lecoloriziMl  and  crystallized  and  treated 
with  s(Mliuni  hvilroxide,  forming  sodium  nitrophenol,  C6ll4(XOi)OXa. 
By  heating  this  (•oiniH)un<l  with  ethyl  iodide,  paranitrophenetol, 
CfilUXCW)^ 'ill...  aiul  s(Klimn  icnlide  are  obtained;  the  former  l)eing  ccm- 
vertnl  into  para-am idophenetol  or  paraphenetidin,  Cfil^XlljCKVU, 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hy<lrogen  obtaine<l  from  zinc  and  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  If  paraphenetidin  be  then  boiled  for  some  time  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  acetparaphenetidin,  just  as 
acetanilid  is  formed  from  aniline. 

Acetphenetidin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  about  1  Gm.  in  1310 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  may  be  adulterated  with  acetanilid,  for  which  the  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  the  following  simple  test,  easily  applied  at  the  dispensing  counter: 
If  0.1  Gm.  of  acetphenetidin  be  boiled  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  it 
should  yield  a  solution,  which  when  cooled  and  filtered,  should  not 
become  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  bromine  test-solution  drop  by 
drop,  with  agitation,  until  the  solution  remains  permanently  yellow. 

Antipyrine.    CnHuNsO  or  C3HNsO(CH3)2.C6H&  or  CfiHbN.CO.CH: 

C.(CH3).N(CH3). — Antipyrine  is  one  of  the  oldest  synthetic  anti- 
pyretics, having  first  been  made  by  Knorr  in  1873.  It  b  usually 
prepared  by  heating  phenylhydrazine,  CeH6HN.NH2,  with  acetoacetic 
ether,  CH3CO.C HjCO.OC^Hb,  whereby  phenylmethylisopyrazolon, 
CeHBX.CO.CH  :  C(CHj).NH,  is  produced.     This  compound  is  then 

dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  the  latter 
uniting  and  forming  an  addition  compound,  which,  when  further 
treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  separates  antipjTine  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  oil,  hydriodic  acid  being  split  off.  The  oily  product 
is  then  dissolved  in  ether  or  toluene  and  crystallized.  AntipjTine 
may  also  be  made  by  heating  methylphenylhydrazine  with  aceto- 
acetic ether,  alcohol  and  water  being  split  off,  thus,  CcHsHX.XHCHj 

+  CHsCO.CHaCO.OCjHs   =    C5H5N.CO.CH    :    C(CH3)X(CH8)    + 

I I 

CaHsOH  +  H2O. 

The  true  chemical  name  for  antip\Tine  is  phenyldimethylpyrazolon, 
and  it  has  also  been  known  by  such  names  as  anodynine,  parodyne, 
and  methozine.  The  official  name  of  antip\Tine  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia is  Phenazone,  and  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  Analgesine. 
In  Germany  it  is  usually  prescribed  by  the  official  Latin  title  {PyTa- 
zolonum  Phenyl/} imethylicum)  of  that  Pharmacopoeia. 

Antip\Tine  is  a  well  characterized  base  and  forms  salts  with  acids 
by  direct  addition.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water 
and  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol  or  chloroform.  An  admixture  of 
acetanilid  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  disagreeable  odor  of  phenyl 
isocyanide  <level()pe<l  if  a  warm  solution  of  the  suspected  substance  in 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  be  mixed  with  some  chloroform  and  again 
warmed. 

Many  chemicals  have  been  found  to  be  incompatible  with  antip>Tine, 
thus  sodium  hicarlK)nate  and  salicylate,  in  solid  form,  hydrated 
chloral  and  butyl  chloral,  ferrous  sulphate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  phenol, 
and  mercurous  and  mercuric  chlorides.  Nitrites  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution  do  not  affect  antipyrine,  but  in  acid  solution,  when  nitrous 
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acid  is  liberated,  yield  a  deep  green-colored  liquid,  due  to  the  formation 
of  isoiiitrosonantipyrine. 

A  number  of  salts  of  antipyrine  have  l)een  introduced,  some  under 
s|)ecially  coined  fancy  names,  such  as  salipyrine  for  antipyrine  salicyl- 
ate, henzopyriue  for  antipyrine  benzoate,  tussol  for  antip>Tine  mandel- 
ate,  etc. 

Betanaphthol.  C10H7OH. — ^This  compound,  formerly  known  as 
naphthol  and  still  rec*ognized  under  that  name  in  the  British  and 
(Jerman  Pharmacoptrias^  occurs  naturally  in  coal  tar,  but  is  usually 
ma<le  artificially  from  naphthalene,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation 
as  phenol  bears  to  benzene.  Naphthalene,  when  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forms  naphthalenesulphonic  acid,  HSQ1C10H7, 
of  which  two  varieties  occur,  designated  as  alpha-  and  l)etanaphtha- 
lenesulphonic  acid;  the  formation  of  these  two  acids  depends  upon 
the  temperature  empIoye<l,  the  alpha  acid  beuig  produced  at  water- 
bath  temperature,  and  even  below,  and  is  changed  to  the  beta  variety 
as  the  temperature  is  raised  l)eyond  this  point.  Both  acids,  when 
treated  with  milk  of  lime,  yiekl  the  respective  calciiun  naphthalene- 
sulphonates,  from  which  the  corresponding  sodium  salts  are  obtaine<l 
by  decom]K)sition  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  sodium  salts  fused 
with  caustic  soda  yield  sodium  naphthol  and  sodium  sulphite,  which, 
by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are  converted  into  sodium 
chloride  an<l  alpha-  or  betanaphthol,  as  the  case  may  \>e.  The  final 
product  is  further  purified  by  sublimation  and  recrystallization  from 
water. 

The  Pharmacopd^ia  recognizes  only  betanaphthol,  and.  as  alpha- 
naphthol  is  more  |K)isonous  tlian  the  official  variety,  the  formation 
of  iK'tanaphthalenesulphonic*  acid  only  is  sought  to  l)e  insured  by 
heating  the  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  sulphuric  acid  to  200®  C. 
(392°  K.). 

ComnuTcial  betanaphthol  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  alpha- 
naphthol,  which  latter  may  bt»  dete<*ted  by  the  violet  color  produced 
if  to  a  cold  siiturated  aqueous  solution  Ik*  added  a  few  drops  of  iodine 
.  test-solution  f()llowe<l  by  an  excess  of  s<Mlium  hydroxide  test-solu- 
tion. 

Hetana|)hth()l  furnishes  a  numl)er  of  derivative  products  which 
have  been  intnMluce<l  into  medicine,  such  as  henzonaphihol  or  naphthol 
benzoate  -7>rfo/  or  naphthol  sjdicylate,  known  also  as  naphthalol, 
naphthosiilol  or  siilinaphthol — hifdwnaphthol-dmpwl  or  calcium 
naphtholsulphonat(» — alumnoJ  or  aluminum  naphtholsulphonate,  etc. 
(.\n  account  of  thcs<»  prinlucts  and  their  projKTties  can  be  found  in  the 
Sationnl  StainUird    Dispensary,  \\)\i\,  p.  )i21.) 

Benzosulphinide.  C7H..NSO.1  or  CAH4SO..CONH.  -This  compound 
alsi>  known  as  (Jhisichun  and  still  U^tter  as  Saccharin,  is  chemically  the 
anhvilridc  of  orthosulphainidelx^nzoic  acid.    When  toluene  is  treated 
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with  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and 
paratoluenesulphonic  acids,  C6H4(CH3)S03lI,  is  formed,  from  which 
the  respective  calcium  salts  may  be  obtained,  and  then  by  mutual 
decomposition  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  corresponding  sodium  salts. 
From  these  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  paratoluenesulphochlorides, 
C6H4(CH3)S03C1,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
and  the  paramodification  caused  to  crystallize  by  strong  cooling.  If 
dry  ammonia  gas  be  allowed  to  act  on  orthotoluenesulphochloride,  the 
corresponding  sulphamide,  CeH4(CH8)S02NH2,  is  formed,  which  upon 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  yields  potassium  orthosul- 
phamidebenzoate.  The  latter  salt  when  decomposed  by  means  of  an 
acid  does  not  yield  free  orthosulphamidebenzoic  acitl,  but  instead 
the  acid  splits  up  into  its  anhydride  and  water,  the  former  of  which 
may  then  be  crystallized  from  alcohol  or  boiling  water. 

Benzosulphinide  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  290 
parts  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  but  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of  boiling  water  or 
in  alcohol.  Although  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  desirable  sweetening 
agent  for  food  in  certain  diseases,  it  hardly  seems  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  and  is  not  used  in  any  of  the  official  preparations. 
It  is  said  to  have  500  times  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar  and  its  sweet 
taste  is  perceptible  even  in  dilutions  of  1  to  10,0(K).  Since  parasul- 
phamidebenzoic  acid  does  not  possess  a  sweet  taste,  its  presence  would 
materially  reduce  the  sweetening  power  of  the  official  article;  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  recommends  a  special  test  for  the  same  by 
allowing  a  strong  solution  to  crystallize  and  then  testing  the  melting 
point  of  the  crystals.  Crystals  of  parasulphamidebenzoic  acid  melt 
at  280°  to  283°  C.  (53G°-541.4°  F.),  while  those  of  benzosulphinide 
melt  between  219°  and  222°  C.  (426.2°  and  431.6°  F.). 

The  solubility  of  benzosulphinide  in  water  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  presence  of  alkali  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  orthosulphamide- 
benzoates  being  formed.  The  sodium  salt,  (\H4COSO2N.Xa  +  2H2O 
(see  p.  584),  is  commercially  kno\\ii  as  soluble  saccharin^  soluble  gluside, 
and  crystallosey  and  should  not  be  confoimded  with  the  official  benzo- 
sulphinide, which  is  sometimes  designated  as  insoluble  saccharin. 

Besides  the  name  saccharin,  the  following  have  also  l)een  applied 
to  commercial  l)enzosulphinide:  neosacchann,  glucusimide,  benzoyl" 
sulphonimide,  etc. 

Methylthionine  CUoride.  CifiHigNjClS  +  3HoO.— The  full  chemical 
name  of  this  compoiuid  is  tetramethylthionine  chloride,  but  it  is 
better  known  by  its  trade  name,  methylene  blue,  which  has  also  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  official  synonyms.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  aniidodimethylaniline,  known  also  as  dimethyldi- 
amidobenzene,  r6ll4(XIl2)N(CH3)2,  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  then  with  ferric  chloride.  It  occurs  both  as  a  dark  green 
crystalline  powder  and  in  form  of  prismatic  crystals  having  a  bronze 
like  luster,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  with  deep  blue  color.    The 
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I'hannac*opa*ia  requires  that  upon  incineration  of  the  salt  not  more  than 
1  ijer  cent,  of  ash  shall  remain,  which  must  be  free  from  zinc. 

Methylene  blue  is  usually  dispensed  in  c*apsules,  either  dry  or  in 
form  of  a  mass.  Some  little  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  soiling  the 
hands  and  clothing  of  the  operator.  When  it  is  ordered  in  powder 
form,  the  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  rub  the  methylene  blue  into 
powder,  not  too  fine,  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
the  prescribed  numl)er  of  doses  on  glazed  paper,  and  then  carefully 
transfer  to  the  capsules.  If  a  mass  is  to  be  made,  methylene  blue 
may  be  rubbed  into  powder  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  licorice 
root  and  then  massed  with  glucose  or  some  similar  excipient.  By  keep- 
ing the  hands  and  pill  tile  well  dusted  with  licorice  powder,  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  coloring  while  the  mass  is  divided  into  the  required  number 
of  rod-shaped  pieces,  which  may  then  be  transferred  to  the  capsules 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the  aid  of  a  long  needle. 

Commercially,  methylene  blue  Ls  sometimes  found  as  the  double 
chloride  of  zinc  and  tetramethylthionine,  in  which  form  it  is  used  as 
a  ilye,  but  Ls  imfit  for  medicinal  purposes,  hence  the  test  for  absence 
of  zinc,  mentioned  above.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  methyl 
blue,  which  is  made  by  treating  pararosaniline  with  aniline  and  the 
resulting  product  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  solution  of  methyl  blue,  upon 
the  addition  of  so<Uum  hydroxide,  changes  to  reddish-brown,  whereas 
the  color  of  methylene  blue  solution  changes  to  violet. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

STARCHES,  GUMS,  AND  SUGARS. 

Besides  cellulose,  certain  other  principles  are  widely  diffused  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  of  more  or  less  interest  to  phar- 
macists, either  as  useful  medicinal  agents  or  because  they  must  be 
excluded  in  the  preparation  of  certain  galenicals.  These  are  known 
as  amylaceous,  mucilaginous,  and  saccharine  principles,  and  are 
usually  designated  as  starches,  gums,  and  sugars.  The  investigations 
of  E.  Fisher  and  others  regarding  the  chemical  character  of  these  well 
known  plant  products  have  so  completely  changed  the  views  formerly 
entertained,  and  so  enriched  the  knowledge  regarding  their  intimate 
relationship,  that  chemists  now  consider  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and 
also  cellulose,  as  members  of  a  group  designated  as  saccharides;  in 
regard  to  their  chemical  character,  they  are  looked  upon  as  aldehydes 
ketones,  and  ether-like  anhvdrides  derived  from  certain  hexatomic 
alcohols. 

Starch. — This  substance  occurs  chiefly  in  the  seeds,  roots,  and 
rhizomes  of  plants,  where  it  appears  deposited  for  the  purpose  of 
future  nourishment  either  of  the  germinating  embryo  or  during  the 
next  year's  grow^  of  the  plant  itself.  When  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye,  starch  appears  as  a  structureless  substance  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
but  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  round,  ovate,  lenticular, 
or  polyhedral  granules  or  cells,  differing  in  size  and  shape  according 
to  the  source  whence  the  starch  has  been  taken,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  329.  Starch  granules  appear  to  consist  of  concentric  layers  of 
var>'ing  density,  arranged  around  a  nucleus  or  hilum  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  granule,  or  more  generally  at  one  end  or  near  the  margin. 
The  formation  of  starchy  matter  and  the  manner  of  its  deposit  belong 
more  properly  to  the  study  of  physiological  l)otany. 

While  a  valuable  dietetic  and  article  of  food,  starch  possesses  little 
or  no  medicinal  virtue,  and,  as  its  presence  largely  interferes  with 
the  stability  of  pharniac^eutical  preparations,  it  is  sought  to  be  excluded 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  menstrua.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
strong  or  diluted  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  when  treated  with  boiling 
water  solution  takes  place,  and  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  mucilage 
results  upon  cooling.  This  peculiar  behavior  with  water  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  starch  granules  have  a  very  hard  outer  coating  (by  some 
authorities  lookt^l  uynm  as  a  distinct  membrane),  to  which  the  name 
farinose  or  aniylin  has  In^en  given;  this  is  ruptured  by  the  boiling 
water,  after  which  the  white  contents  of  the  granule,  known  as  granu- 
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lose  nr  ainidin,  are  dissiilvwl.  Prolonned  trhumtimi  of  stAroh  with 
saml  caii-ses  a  similar  nipture  of  tin;  farinotte,  when  a  portion  of  Uie 
amidin  will  also  l)e  taken  up  by  nM  water.  CoiniJete  solution  nf 
tlie  ttrani'les  does  not  occur  even  with  lioiliiig  water,  as  the  farinose 
remains  utulissolved,  but  it  can  be  rerwlered  soluble  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If  starch  paste,  maile  by  mixing  starch  with  water 
heate<l  to  75°  C,  (158"  F.),  be  boiled  for  some  time,  it  is  gradually 
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Fin.  332,-1,  Wboit  Hurrb.  U,  Polntn  Btnrrh.  III.  Armwroot  or  MnrtiiiU  BUu«h. 
rv,  Com  irUireh.  V.  Om  starch.  VI.  Rice  Mnreh.  VII,  Bwin  Blanch.  VIII.  fur- 
puuin  starch.  IX,  Taiiioci  stitrch.  X,  Sugo  bIhtcIi.  XI,  SnrBniinrilla  starfh.  XII, 
Euphurbia  iMreh. 

converted  into  a  dear  liquid  capable  of  being  filtered,  and  if  tliis  liquid 
be  addetl  tc)  a  larffe  vohitne  ()f  alcohol,  a  water-soluble  motlifiention, 
knowni  as  amylogen,  is  preoipitalefl  in  the  fiirni  of  n  white  i>owdcr: 
this  aniylo^en  iiiay  l)e  presi-rvctl  under  alc^ihol,  and  as  long  as  it  is  not 
drieil  will  remain  soluble  in  cold  water.  AniylDncn  is  likewisi-  produced 
if  starch  Ix-  mixcil  with  Hi  or  \S  limes  its  weinht  iif  glycerin  and  then 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  liKl"  V.  (374°  I-'.)  for  abnnt  a  half-hour,  the 
resulting  oleiir  liquid  being  then  precipitated  as  above  state<l.    Satu- 
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rated  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  iodide  eflFect  the 
same  change  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

In  composition  starch  is  isomeric  with  cellulose,  but  differs  from  it 
in  physical  and  many  chemical  properties.  The  most  delicate  reagent 
for  starch  is  iodine,  which  strikes  a  characteristic  blue  color  with 
cold  solutions  of  starch,  and  in  the  form  of  solution  is  used  to  detect 
starch  in  vegetable  tissues.  Conversely,  starch  mucilage  is  extensively 
employed  in  iodimetry  as  an  indicator;  the  union  between  starch  and 
iodine,  is,  however,  a  very  feeble  one,  and  not  considered  to  be  of  a 
chemical  character,  as  it  is  easily  broken  up  by  heat. 

All  air-dried  starch  when  heated  at  100°  C.  (212''  F.)  to  constant 
weight  loses  about  14  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  gradually  reabsorbed 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  if  anhydrous  starch  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  absorbs  the  same  with  evolution  of  heat,  as 
certain  inorganic  salts  absorb  water  of  crystallization.  When  heated 
for  some  time  to  170^-200°  C.  (338°-392°>.)  starch  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  dextrin  and  becomes  soluble  in  cold  water,  losing  at  the 
same  time  its  property  of  being  colored  blue  by  iodine.  The  same  result 
occurs  if  starch  be  heated  with  diluted  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the 
change,  however,  taking  place  in  less  time  and  at  a  lower  temperature; 
if  the  action  of  the  diluted  acids  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  longer 
period,  the  dextrin  is  finally  converted  into  dextrose.  Diastase,  the 
active  ferment  of  malt,  also  effects  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  into  dextrin, 
and  finally  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  differing,  however,  from  dextrose  and 
known  as  maltose ;  for  this  reason  starch  paste  is  used  in  the  valuation 
of  malt  extracts.  The  value  of  proper  mastication  of  bread  and  other 
starchy  food  depends  upon  a  thorough  admixture  with  saliva,  which 
contains  a  ferment,  kno^Ti  as  ptyalin,  having  the  same  effect  on  starch 
as  diastase. 

Dextrin  is  extensively  made  for  the  market  from  potato  starch, 
either  by  the  dry  heat  process  above  mentioned  or  by  mixing  the 
starch  into  a  paste  with  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  pressing 
the  paste  into  cakes,  drying,  powdering,  and  heating  for  one  or  two 
hours  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.).  Dextrin  occurs  in  two  varieties,  white 
and  yellow,  which  are  soluble  in  cold  as  well  as  hot  water,  forming  a 
mucliaginoiis  liquid ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  peculiar  odor,  and  is  known 
also  as  British  gum.  Iodine  colors  dextrin  pink  or  re<ldish,  unless 
unaltertMl  starch  is  present,  when  a  purplish  tint  results. 

Two  substancrs,  allied  to  starch  and  isomeric  with  it  in  composition 
are  met  with  in  ci*rtain  drugs;  these  are  lichenin  and  inulin,  the 
former  occurring  in  cctraria  and  the  latter  in  inula,  taraxacum,  etc. 
Lichen iti,  known  also  as  moss  starch,  is  obtainable  from  Iceland  moss 
and  other  lichens;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  gelatinizes  ui)on 
cooling;  iodine  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  or  brown  color.  Inulin,  foun<l 
in  place  of  starch  in  the  roots  and  midergroinid  stems  of  many  Coni- 
posita*,  forms  a  clear  solution  with  boiling  water  and  <loes  not  gelatinize 
upon  cooling;   continued  boiling  with  water  converts  it  into  sugar, 
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known  as  fructose.  It  is  colored  yellow  by  iodine  and  does  not  oocur 
in  the  form  of  concentric  layers,  nor  does  it  contain  a  definite  and 
constant  proportion  of  water  like  starch. 

Starch  is  obtained  for  use  by  washing  it  out  with  water  from  the 
material  containuig  it,  the  mixture  being  transferred  to  large  sieves 
or  straining  bags,  which  allow  the  starch  to  pass  through  with  the 
water  and  retain  the  c^ellular  fiber.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  these  are 
first  grated,  while  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  are  treated  in  the  form  of  flour. 
Since  cereals  contain  a  nitrogenized  principle  or  ferment,  called  gluten, 
intimately  mixwl  with  the  starch,  this  is  removed  either  by  means  of 
incipient  fermentation  not  affecting  the  starch,  or  it  may  be  separated 
by  kneading  the  flour  in  muslin  bags  while  a  stream  of  water  continu- 
ally falling  on  it  washes  out  the  starch,  leaving  the  gluten  behind. 
The  ditt'erent  varieties  of  starch  can  best  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  sha{)e  ami  size  under  the  microscope,  but  some  show  also 
differences  in  their  l)ehavior  with  hot  water  and  also  hydrochloric  acid. 

Official  starch,  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopcria  by  the  general 
Latin  term  amylum,  is  corn  starch,  and  is  used  in  preparing  the  official 
glywrite  of  starch.  Starch  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  applied 
the  name  amylum  (derived  from  the  Greek  /xuXos  a  millstone,  and 
the  prefix  d,  meaning  privative  or  without)  to  the  sulvstance,  because 
starch  could  be  obtained  without  grinding  between  stones,  as  in  the 
case  of  flour. 

Oums. — ^These  are  amorphous  translucent  substances,  in  all  proba^ 
bility  excrc^tory  jmxlucts,  obtaine<l  usually  as  exudations.  They 
differ  from  starch  in  lx»ing  wholly  or  partly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  in  not  InMug  colored  blue  by  icnline;  the  blue  c*oloration  produced 
in  tragacanth  is  due  solely  to  the  presence  of  starch.  Gums  may  be 
divide*!  into  two  class(*s,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  physical  as 
well  as  cheniical  projK^rties;  for  c*onvenience  they  are  known  as  gums 
and  niucihig(»s,  rcsiK*ctively.  As  stated  on  page  37(),  gums  are  precipi- 
tat(Ml  from  their  aqutM)Us  solution  by  strong  alcohol,  spirit  of  nitn)us 
ether  and  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  the  precipitate  in  the  last  case 
being  of  a  g(*hitinous  character.  Dilutinl  alcohol,  containing  less  than 
r»()  jKT  ct»nt.  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  ca{)able  of  dissolving 
ginns  (the  quantity  taken  up  increasing  with  the  <lecreasing  propor- 
tion of  alcoliol  prescMit),  but  glycerin  has  no  S4)lvent  effect  whatever, 
although  it  mixes  clear  with  miuiMnis  solutions  of  gums.  The  most 
clclicate  n»agt»nt  for  tnie  ginn  is  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  which 
still  (ausi\s  slight  o{>aIcs(mce  in  solutions  containing  1  part  of  acacia 
in  lOjHM)  parts  of  water. 

True  gums  ronsist  largely  of  arabin  or  arabic  acid  combined  chiefly 
with  ralriuin,  togt»ther  with  jH)tassimn  and  magnesimn.  Mucilages 
(*on>ist  partly  of  Mtjnblc  an<!  j)artly  of  insoluble  principles,  an<l  in  some 
cas<>s  contain  al>o  starch.  .\<*acia  and  tragacanth  are  the  official 
representatives  of  the  two  classes  in  the  rharniaco]xeia,  but  the  muci- 
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lages  are  met  with  also  in  althsea,  elm  bark,  linseed,  sassafras  pith, 
etc.  The  soluble  portion  of  tragacanth  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol 
or  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  like  arabin,  and  the  insoluble  portion  is 
often  tinged  blue  by  iodine,  as  stated  above.  The  so-called  gum 
exuding  from  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees  must  also  be  classed  with 
the  mucilages. 

Arabin,  or  arable  acid,  to  which  when  properly  dried  at  100**  C. 
(212°  F.)  the  empirical  formula  2CeHio06  +  HjO  or  CwHaOn  has 
been  assi^ed,  may  be  obtained  from  mucilage  of  acacia,  after  acidu- 
lation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  as  a 
milk-white  mass  of  acid  reaction  and  liberating  carbon  dioxide  from 
carbonates.  When  dried,  it  absorbs  water  and  swells,  but  does  not 
dissolve  until  lime-water  has  been  added. 

Metarabic  acid,  metarabin  or  cerasin,  occurs  in  the  insoluble  portion 
of  cherry  gum,  and  may  be  obtained  from  acacia  by  heating  the  same 
for  some  time  at  120''-150°  C.  (248°-302°  F.),  when  the  latter  loses  its 
solubility  in  water,'  but  absorbs  the  latter  and  swells.  If  the  acacia 
thus  treated  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  added 
as  above,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  likewise  insoluble  in  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  lime-water,  soda  solution,  and  similar  alkaline  liquids, 
being  restored  to  arabin. 

Parabin,  which  is  isomeric  with  arabin,  is  found  in  agar-agar  or 
Ceylon  moss;  it  is  without  acid  reaction,  swells  to  a  jelly  with  water, 
and  is  dissolved  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  precipitated  by  alkalies 
and  alcohol. 

Under  the  name  Agar,  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  the  dried 
mucilaginous  substance  extracted  from  certain  marine  algae  found  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  slowly 
soluble  in  boiling  water;  a  1  per  cent,  solution  made  by  boiling  agar 
with  water  for  10  minutes  yields  a  stiff  jelly  on  cooling.  A  one-tenth 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  agar,  when  cooled  does  not  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  tannic  acid,  which  distinguishes  agar  from  gelatin,  and 
is  not  colored  blue  upon  addition  of  iodine  solution,  showing  the 
absence  of  starch. 

While  chiefly  used  as  a  culture  medium  in  bacteriology,  in  the  form 
of  agar  jelly,  agar  is  also  prescribed  for  internal  administration  in  doses 
of  10  Gms.,  or  2\  drams,  as  a  laxative. 

Traganthin  and  bassorin  are  names  given  to  the  pectin-like  principle 
present  in  tragacanth  and  allied  products  to  the  extent  of  (K)  or  70 
per  cent.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  but  absorbs  the  same, 
swelling  to  a  gelatinoid  mass,  and  is  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  Besides 
bassorin,  the  mucilages  contain  also  8-10  per  cent,  of  water-soluble 
principles,  and  in  some  cases  unaltered  starch. 

CarraghwMi  is  the  mucilaginous  constituent  of  Irish  moss,  or 
chondrus.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  on  treatment  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  yiehls  a  kind  of  sugar  known  as  galactose. 

WTien  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid  giuns  are  converted  into 
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mucic,  saccharic,  and  oxalic  acids.  By  continuous  boiling  with  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  some  gums  yield  arabinose  and  others 
galactose,  products  closely  allied  to  the  sugars;  of  these,  galactose  is 
capable  of  fermentation,  while  arabinose  is  unfermentable. 

The  name  gum  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xo/ifu,  and  this  from  the 
Eg\ptian  kami,  applied  to  acacia,  which  w^as  used  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago  as  an  adhesive  agent  in  painting. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  gums  are  the  pectous  substances,  a  class 
of  non-nitrogenous  bodies  widely  distributed  in  plants  and  without 
definite  character,  l^nripe  acidulous  fruits  and  certain  succulent 
roots  contain  a  peculiar  body,  called  pectose,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  ferment  known  as  pectase  in  connection  with  light  and  heat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  fruits,  of  organic  acids  also,  is  changed  into  pectin, 
and  finally  into  pectosic  acid  or  vegetable  jelly,  to  which  is  due  the 
gelatinization  of  certain  fruit  juices  as  well  as  the  infusions  of  gentian, 
taraxa(*um,  senega,  and  other  roots.  The  alkali  salts  of  pectosb  acid 
being  soluble,  a(ivantage  is  frequently  taken  of  this  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations  to  prevent  gelatinization;  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
ammonia  water  in  fluidextract  of  senega. 

rnrii)e  green  fruits  owe  their  hardness  to  the  presence  of  pectose, 
and  l>ecome  softer  as  the  latter  is  gradually  changed  to  pectin  during 
the  ripening  process. 

The  name  pectin  is  derived  from  the  Greek  r^xroc,  meaning 
curdled. 

Sugars. — Although  for  pharmacuetical  purposes  but  three  kinds 
of  sugar  arc  employtnl,  chemists  include  under  the  general  term  of 
sugars  a  much  larger  class  of  compounds,  belonging  to  the  carl)0- 
hy<lratcs  and  characteriztHl  by  a  more  or  less  sweet  taste.  For 
convenience,  sugars  are  divide<l  into  two  main  groups,  knoi;m  as 
monosaccharides  and  disaccharides.  The  name  jwlysaccharides  is 
applitMl  to  a  third  group  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  starches,  gums, 
ct*lhil()st».  etc.,  which  have  no  sweet  taste,  but  yield  simple  sugars 
after  repeated  cleavage  induced  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  and  other 
meth<Kls. 

Monosaccharides  comprise  those  sugars  which  cannot  be  broken 
up  into  two  or  inort*  sugars  of  simpler  character,  and  are  kK)ked  u|khi 
as  ald(*hvdcs  and  ketones  derivcfl  from  such  alcohols  as  er\'thritol 
((Ml,.(()Il)i),  urabitol  and  xylitol  ((yi7(()ll)5),  mannitol  and  dulcitol 
{('filUiOIIV.),  and  others.  Thesc»  sugars  do  not  all  contain  the  same 
nmnlMT  nf  carlxni  atoms,  and  for  <*onv(»nicncc  are  <liviil(Nl  into  hexfufe^, 
<\;IIijO,,.  drxtn>s<».  fructoses  and  galactoM*;  pniUisrs,  ('.sIIioO:,,  arabinose 
and  xvli>s<'  iwcmmI  suirar):  MntJtrft,  ('ilIsOi,  crvthroM*;  an<l  so  on 
aiMMmling  Ui  their  carlMHi  content,  some  iK'ini:  known  in  which  nine 
carbon  atoms  arc  present.  Only  the  hexoscs  are  of  sjKH'ial  inten*st  to 
pharmacists,  and  to  these  the  group  name  glucoses  is  often  applied. 
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As  a  rule,  they  cr>'stallize  imperfectly  or  with  difficulty,  and  with  few 
exceptions  are  directly  fermentable. 

Dextrose.  CoHi20e. — This,  the  best  known  member  of  the  group 
of  hexoses,  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  fluid,  semifluid,  and  solid  form; 
the  two  former  are  usually  designated  as  glucose,  and  the  latter  as 
grape  sugar  or  starch  sugar.  In  nature  dextrose  is  found  associated 
with  fructose  or  fruit  sugar  in  numerous  fruits  and  in  honey;  it  occurs 
also  in  certain  secretions  of  the  human  body  as  the  result  of  a  disease 
known  as  diabetes  mellitus.  Artificially,  it  is  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  from  com  starch  by  treatment  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
process  being  conducted  in  both  open  and  closed  converters,  of  which 
the  latter  require  the  application  of  a  higher  heat,  but  a  shorter  time, 
to  complete  the  change.  As  stated  on  page  717,  the  first  action  of  the 
diluted  acid  is  to  change  the  starch  into  dextrin,  which  is  finally  con- 
verted into  dextrose;  liquid  or  s>Tupy  glucose  usually  contains  un- 
converted dextrin,  while  in  the  solid  grape  sugar  the  c^omplete  con- 
version into  dextrose  has  been  carried  out.  Corn  starch  is  always 
mixed  with  gluten,  which  is  removed  by  treatment  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  after  which  the  starch  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamy 
consistence  and  run  into  the  diluted  acid  and  heated  by  means  of 
steam  until  all  starch  has  been  converted;  the  acid  is  then  neutralized 
by  means  of  calcium  carbonate  and  the  liquid  filtered,  passed  through 
animal  charcoal,  and  concentrated.  The  name  Corn  Sntup  has  been 
applied  to  a  liquid  glucose  occurring  as  a  colorless  or  light  yellowish 
sweetish  s\Tup  of  1.40-1.43  specific  gravity  and  containing  from  40 
to  60  per  cent,  of  dextrose  and  from  30  to  40  per  c*ent.  of  dextrin. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  glucose  as  a  syrupy  product  consisting 
chiefly  of  dextrose  and  dextrins.  Official  gluc»ose,  also  known  as 
Syrupy  Glucose  and  Liquid  Glucose,  should  not  contain  more  than 
21  per  cent,  of  water  and,  upon  ignition,  should  yield  not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  limit  of  free  acid  has  l)een  fixed  at  not  more 
than  0.059  Gm.  (calculated  as  sulphuric  acid)  for  100  Gms.  of  glucose. 

Grape  sugar  separates  as  a  granular  crystalline  deposit  in  honey, 
and  can  be  obtained  in  a  hydrated  form,  (\H12O6  +  H2O,  in  small, 
wart-like  crystals  from  its  aqueous  or  hydro-alcoholic  solution;  from 
a  hot  solution  in  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol  it  st*parates  in  anhydrous 
prismatic  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  very  nearly  its  own  weight  of 
water  and  in  50  parts  of  alcohol  at  15°  (\  (59°  F.),  the  solutions 
possessing  a  far  less  sweet  taste  than  those  of  ordinary  sugar.  At 
60*"  C.  (140°  F.)  grai)e  sugar  softens,  and  at  80°  C.  (180.8°  F.)  melts 
completely. 

Dextrose  is  directly  fermentable,  its  solutions  are  not  affected  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  heated  with  alkali  hy<lroxi<lcs  acquire 
a  dark  color;  upon  addition  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  lead  acetate 
dextrose  is  prccipitatcil  from  its  solution,  but  is  not  afl'ected  by  neutral 
or  basic  lead  acetate. 
46 
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Vanous  tests  can  be  used  for  the  detection  of  dextrose^  sudi  as 
Trommer*s  test  (eupric  sulphate,  solution  of  potassium  hydnndde,  and 
heatj,  causing  a  deposit  of  brick-red  cuprous  oxide;  Moore's  test 
(solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  heat),  causing  a  dark,  almost 
black,  color;  Boettger*s  test  (bismuth  subnitrate,  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  heat),  causing  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic 
bismuth,  and  others.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of  dextrose 
volumetric  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate,  known  as  Fehling*s 
Solution,  is  usually  employed;  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  this  scdution 
corresfxinds  to  ().()05  Gm.  of  anhydrous  dextrose.  .When  Fehling*s 
Solution  Ls  boiled  in  the  presence  of  dextrose,  yellowish  hydrated 
cuprous  oxide  Ls  first  formed,  which  is  finally  changed  into  the  anhy- 
drous brick-red  variety.  Since  dextrin  also  reduces  the  cupric  salt  of 
Fchling\s  Solution,  its  absence  must  first  be  ascertained  in  all  quanti- 
tative determinations  by  this  method.  Barfoed's  Solution,  consisting 
of  13.8  (ims.  of  crystallized  cupric  acetate  and  2  Gms.  of  glaciid  acetic 
acid  in  2(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  suffers  reduction  with  all  glucoses, 
but  not  with  dextrin. 

The  name  dextrose  was  given  to  this  particular  sugar  on  account 
of  its  dextro-rotatory  power,  since  it  invariably  deflects  the  ray  of 
IxJarized  light  to  the  right  when  examined  by  means  of  a  polariscope. 
An  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  polariscope  can  be  found  on  pages 
r)()2  and  TKKi  of  the   Pharmacopoeia. 

The  British  Pliarmjicopa»ia  recognizes  an  official  s>Tup  of  glucose, 
made  by  mixing  commercial  liquid  glucose  with  twice  its  weight  of 
syrup. 

Fructose,  or  levulose,  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  a  natural  constituent 
of  honey;  it  (K*curs  also  ass(KMated  with  dextrose  in  many  fruits, 
and  is  tluTcfore  known  as  fruit  sugar.  The  name  levulose  was  given 
it  lK»caus<'  it  is  la»vo-rotat()ry — that  is,  causes  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  (l(»\iut<»  to  the  left.  When  pure,  it  occurs  as  a  colorless  or 
faintly  yellowish  s\Tup  of  very  sweet  taste,  which  crystallizes  with 
great  difficulty;  it  remains  in  the  liquid  fwrtion  of  honey  after  all 
the  granular  dextrose*  has  been  removed.  As  stated  under  Starch 
fructos<»  is  forintMl  also  by  prolonged  l)oiling  of  inulin  with  diluted 
acids.  The  term  invcrttnl  sugar  is  usually  applied  to  the  mixture  of 
dextrose'  and  fructose*,  whether  obtain(*d  by  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
by  means  of  (lilut(*d  acids  and  heat,  or  by  some  six*cial  ferment,  such 
as  that  suppli(*<l  by  Ih*(*s  in  the  manufacture  of  honey. 

Natural  lioney  contains  from  (Jo  to  80  jx*r  cent,  of  a  mixture  of 
dextrose'  aii<I  levulose*,  toge*the*r  with  small  iH)rtions  of  cane  sugar, 
iK'sides  20  or  i»0  |K'r  <rnt.  of  wate»r  and  about  0.1  iH'r  ernt.  of  formic 
n<'id.  1  >iiring  the  <Iarifi<'ation  of  hone'v  the  acid  is  gciu*rally  dissipated, 
and  jMissibly  on  this  ae'<'omit  e'larifie*<l  hone'V  is  more  prone  to  fermen- 
tati(»n  than  the  rrudc  arti<Ie'.  Conuncrcial  honey  is  fre*(iuently  aelulter- 
ate*<l  with  a  solution  of  glucose  and  elextrin;  the  latte*r  can  be  detected 
by  a<l<lition  e)f  an  exci*ss  of  official  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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honey.    Any  dextrin  present  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  white 
flocculi. 

Disaccharides  appear  to  be  the  result  of  condensation  of  two  or 
more  molecules  of  one  or  any  two  members  of  the  group  of  glucoses, 
water  being  eliminated  at  the  same  time;  hence  they  may  be  considered 
as  ether-like  anhydrides;  thus,  2CeHi206  =  CuHaOn  +  H2O.  In 
support  of  this  view,  the  members  of  this  group  have  been  found  to 
take  up  water  and  split  up  into  equal  molecules  of  glucoses  if  heated 
with  diluted  acids.  These  sugars  are  darkened  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  form  colorless  combinations  with  the  alkalies,  differing  in 
these  respects  from  the  glucoses.  The  more  important  members  of  the 
group  are  sucrose  or  cane  sugar,  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  and  maltose  or 
malt  sugar;  my  cose,  identical  with  trehalose,  is  of  some  interest  as 
occurring  in  ergot.  With  the  exception  of  malt  sugar,  the  members 
of  the  cane  sugar  group  can  be  fermented  only  after  previous  conversion 
into  one  of  the  glucoses. 

Sucrose,  CisHaOn,  officially  recognized  as  Saccharunif  is  obtained 
from  sugar  cane,  sorghiun,  and  the  conmion  European  sugar  beet. 
While  immense  quantities  of  sugar  are  prepared  in  this  countr}^  direct 
from  the  juice  of  the  cane,  considerable  amounts  are  imported  also  in 
the  form  of  raw  or  crude  sugar  for  refining  purposes. 

Recently  collected  sugar  cane  fields  by  crushing  and  expressing 
about  80  per  cent,  of  juice,  which  contains  from  78  to  84  per  cent, 
of  water,  16  to  21  per  cent,  of  sugar,  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  mucilag- 
inous, resinous,  fatty,  and  albuminous  matters,  and  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  salts.  The  juice  is  a  grayish,  turbid,  sweet  liquid,  which 
is  clarified  by  heating,  a  little  lime  being  at  the  same  time  added  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  free  acid;  it  is  then  concentrated  by 
rapid  evaporation  in  open  pans,  transferred  to  coolers,  where  it  is 
frequently  stirred,  and  afterward  into  casks  perforated  at  the  bottom 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid  portion  may  drain  off 
and  be  collected  in  suitable  tanks.  The  granular  solid  product  thus 
obtained  constitutes  the  raw  or  muscovado  sugar  of  commerce;  the 
liquid  portion  is  known  as  treacle  or  molasses.  Raw  sugar  is  refined 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  the  solution  is  heated  with  blood,  the  im- 
purities are  skimmed  off,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  recently 
burned  granular  animal  charcoal.  The  clear  and  colorless  filtrate  is 
concentrated  in  a  vacuum  pan,  and  when  of  sufficient  density  run  off 
into  conical  molds,  the  narrow  orifice  of  which  is  closed  by  a  plug. 
It  solidifies  as  a  dense  crvstalHne  mass,  which  is  draine<l  bv  the  removal 
of  the  plug,  and  freed  from  the  remaining  colored  mother-liquor  by 
percolating  through  it  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  sugar,  after 
which  it  is  dried  and  sent  into  commerce  as  refined  or  loaf  sugar.  By 
concentrating  the  mother-liquors  they  are  ma4lc  to  yield  more  sugar 
of  an  inferior  grade,  until  finally  a  thick  syrupy  liqui<l  is  obtained, 
which  refuses  to  crystallize,  and  is  known  as  sugar-house  molasses, 
and  in  England  as  treacle. 
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The  method  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  is  very  similar 
to  that  described  above,  but  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  proteids  and  of  other 
foreign  constituents. 

liutil  1825  sugar  cane  was  practically  the  sole  supply  of  sucrose, 
after  which  time  improved  methods  were  devised  for  producing 
sugar  from  beets  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  present  of  sugar  in 
the  common  forage  beet  was  discovered  by  Marggraf  in  1747,  and 
by  scientific  cultivation  the  sugar  content  has  been  gradually  increased 
from  ()  ])er  cent,  to  nearly  20  per  cent.,  although  the  full  amount  is 
never  obtained.  At  present  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  supply 
of  sugar  is  today  obtained  from  the  sugar  beet;  large  quantities  of 
beet  sugar  are  manufactured  in  the  states  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and 
Utah. 

Hard  commercial  sugars,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  contain  probably 
99  per  cent,  of  sucrose,  whereas  the  softer  sugars  which  have  been 
merely  centrifugateil  may  contain  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Sucrose  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  15**  C.  (59**  F.), 
and  in  175  parts  of  alcohol  at  the  same  temperature;  it  is  thus  seen 
to  Ih*  more  soluble  in  water  and  less  soluble  in  alc*ohol  than  gluc-ose. 
A  saturate*!  solution  of  cane  sugar  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  contains  67.72  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  has  a  s])ecific  gravity  of  1 .345 ;  one  liter  contains  910.8 
Gms.  of  sugar  and  434.2  Gms.  of  water.  Official  s\Tup  is,  therefore, 
a  little  less  than  saturated,  containing  64.54  per  c*ent.  of  sugar.  While 
dextrose  melts  at  S()°  (\  (17()°  F.),  dry  cane  sugar  remains  unaltered 
at  this  temperature,  but  melts  at  1()()°  C.  (310°  F.),  congealing  after- 
wards to  a  slightly  colored,  glassy  msiss.  Heated  to  180°  C.  (356°  F.), 
cane  sugar  splits  up  into  dextrose  and  a  product  isomeric  with  starch 
an<l  <lextrin,  known  as  levulosan;  al)ove  205°  (\  (401°  F.),  a  dark 
brown,  thick  licjuid  of  complex  composition  and  bitter  taste  results, 
to  which  the  name  caramel  has  lx*en  given. 

If  cane  sugar  Ik*  heated  with  diluted  (5  \)QT  cent.)  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  changed  into  intcried  sugar,  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of 
dextrose  and  fructose*,  an<l  is  only  then  capable  of  fermentation; 
certain  ferments  pnxhice  the  same  effect.  Sucrose*  is  always  dextro- 
rotatory, hut  Ix^comes  less  so  after  inversion,  as  the  fnictose  then 
prt»stMit  excrcisi's  its  hevo-rotatory  effect  on  the  j)laiie  of  light. 

The  j)urest  sugar  obtainable  is  that  known  as  cut-loaf  sugar,  which 
is  the  best  kind  for  the  preparation  of  syruj)s  and  similar  solutions, 
but  is  not  so  convcni<»iit  for  use  as  grainilaterl  sugar.  The  Pharma- 
copcriu  demands  the  abstMu-e  of  more  than  0.5  jht  cent,  of  invert  sugar, 
to  be  determined  by  boihiig  a  solution  of  20  (inis.  of  sugar  with  Fehling's 
Solution.  eojJeetiMg  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  on  an  asl)estos 
filter  and.  after  thorough  washing  with  hot  distill<»<l  water,  al(*ohol  and 
ether,  drying  it  at  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.);  it  should  weigh  not  moR*  than 
0.155  (iin. 

Cane  sugar  is  used  as  a  valuable  preservative  for  many  otherwise 
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unstable  solutions,  and  its  sweet  taste  renders  it  a  desirable  adjuvant 
in  prescriptions.  It  is  also  known  to  increase  the  solubility  of  several 
metallic  oxides  and  vegetable  principles. 

Lactose.  C12H22O11  +  H2O. — Sugar  of  milk,  which  is  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  Latin  name  Saccharum  Lactic,  is  obtained 
from  the  milk  of  mammalia,  in  which  it  is  found  to  the  extent  of 
from  3  to  6  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be  present  in  larger  proportions 
in  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals  than  in  that  of  the  carnivorse, 
and  is  said  to  exist  also  in  the  fruit  of  Achras  sapota,  a  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  this  being  the  only  known  case  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Milk  sugar  is  obtained  by  crystallization  from 
the  whey  or  thin  fluid  remaining  after  removal  of  the  casein  or  albumin- 
ous principle  by  coagulation.  The  crude  granular  product  is  purified 
by  resolution,  filtration,  and  recrystallization.  I^ior  to  1890  the 
world's  supply  of  milk  sugar  was  furnished  by  Europe,  chiefly  Switzerr 
land,  but  since  then  large  quantities  are  being  manufactured  in  this 
country,  the  present  annual  production  being  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds. 

The  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk  contain  5  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
is  not  lost  until  a  temperature  of  130°  C.  (266°  F.)  is  reached.  They 
are  very  hard,  and  require  about  5  parts  of  water  for  solution,  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.),  the  solution  being  far  less  dense  than  one  of  either 
dextrose  or  cane  sugar  of  equal  concentration,  and  far  less  sweet  in 
taste;  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  As  found  in  the  shops,  sugar  of 
milk  is  always  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feels  gritty  between  the 
teeth.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  diluent  in  the  preparation 
of  triturations,  powdered  extracts,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  as  it  is  non-hygroscopic. 

Like  dextrose,  sugar  of  milk  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  also  reduces 
an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate,  but  does  not  reduce  Barfoed's 
Solution  of  cupric  acetate  (see  page  722).  Boiled  with  diluted  acids, 
sugar  of  milk  yields  dextrose  and  galactose;  the  latter  crystallizes 
in  large  prisms  and  yields  mucic  acid,  insoluble  in  cold  water  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  whereas  dextrose  yields  saccharic  acid,  which 
is  soluble. 

Maltose,  or  malt  sugar,  is  produced  by  .the  action  of  diastase  of 
malt  on  starch,  either  during  the  germination  of  the  barley  or  when 
diastase  is  mixed  with  starch  and  water  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  C.  (158°  F.).  It  is  directly  fermentable,  and  is  of  considerable 
interest  in  pharmacy  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  fermentation 
of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  WTien  hydrolyzed  by  means  of 
diluted  acid  or  by  the  action  of  diastase  or  yeast,  maltose  splits  up 
into  two  molecules  of  dextrose.  Maltose  crystallizes  with  one  molecule 
of  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water;  although  strongly  dextro- 
rotatory, it  can  1)0  (listinguishe<l  from  dextrose,  like  milk  sugar,  by 
means  of  Barfoed's  Solution. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

ALCOHOL  AND  ITS  DERIVATI\^S. 

Ai.THOUGii,  in  chemistry,  the  term  alcohol  is  used  to  designate 
a  Rroup  of  compounds  derived  from  hydrocarbons  of  the  methane  or 
fatty  scries,  by  replacement  of  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  cor- 
responding number  of  hydroxyl  groups,  which  have  certain  chemical 
j)ro]x*rti(*s  in  common,  it  is  restricted  in  pharmacy  to  one  substance, 
chemically  known  as  ethyl  alcohol,  and  recognized  in  the  Phanna- 
cojKria  also  by  the  simple  term  alcohol.  When  other  alcohols  are 
used  in  pharmacy  they  are  either  designated  by  specific  names,  such 
as  glyc(Tin,  mannitol;  etc.,  or,  by  adding  a  qualifying  prefix  to  the 
word  alcohol,  as  amyl  alcohol,  methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  etc.,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  or  ethyl  alcohol. 

Alcohol  is  obtained  in  this  country'  almost  exclusively  from  grain, 
while  in  Euroiw  ]x)tatoes  are  extensively  employed,  by  a  process 
known  as  vinous  fermentation.  Fermentation  is  a  process  of  decern- 
]K)sition  differing  from  putrefaction  in  that  the  resulting  products 
arc,  2is  a  rule,  valuable,  or  at  least  useful,  and  not  accompanied  by 
offensive  gasi»s;  fermentation  is  usually  applied  to  the  decomposition 
of  substiincTs  comi)ose<l  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  while  if 
nitrogiMi  and  sulphur  are  also  present  the  term  putrefaction  is  more 
aptly  usi*<l,  on  accoiuit  of  the  putrid  or  foul  odor  emitted  by  such 
bcHlies  during  cU^comiwsition.  Certain  conditions  are  essential  to 
lK)th  pnMt»ssi»s  of  dccomi)osition,  namely,  the  ])resence  of  air,  moisture, 
heat,  and  ctTtuin  agents  known  as  ferments.  There  are  fermentations 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  saccharine,  vinous,  mucic,  lactic,  butyric, 
and  acvtoiis,  dcixMiding  uixm  the  chemi(*al  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stanct»s  undergoing  change,  some  of  these  lx*ing  in  reality  oxidation 
pnMvss(»s  not  due  to  fermentative  action. 

The  first  step  nect^ssairy  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  the  sac- 
charine fermentation,  known  also  as  the  mashing  process,  which 
consists  in  the  conversiou  of  starc*h  into  sugar  by  means  of  diastase. 
This  latter  substanct*  is  pro<luce<l  during  the  germination  of  grain,  as 
in  the  malting  of  barley.  Malt  is  made  by  well  moistening  bariey 
with  water  and  spn*ading  it,  alxnit  two  ft*et  <leep,  on  stone  floors,  in 
dark  nM>nis;  heat  is  develoix*<l.  and  partial  germination  is  allow^  to 
iro  on,  during  which  time  (lia^tta.tr  is  phmIucinI.  the  Ixirley  assuming 
a  darker  I'olor  and  |x»culiar  cnlor,  while  the  starch  of  the  grain  is 
cnnvtTtr<l  into  dextrin  an<l  malt  su^ar.  Diastase*  is  ca])able  of  con- 
vcrtini:  iMHM)  times  its  weight  of  starch  into  niahost\    When  isolated, 

(  7-V. ) 
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it  is  a  white  tasteless  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but 
precipitated  by  strong  alcohol,  and  rendered  inert  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 

During  the  mashing  process  large  quantities  of  raw  grain  are  kept 
in  contact  with  malt  and  water  at  a  moderately  elevated  temperatiu^, 
whereby  the  starch  by  action  of  the  diastase  is  first  changed  to  malto- 
dextrin  and  maltose,  and  finally  all  converted  into  dextrose,  apparently 
by  the  simple  appropriation  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  following 

equations: 

(1)  4aHwO»  4-  2H,0  =2Ci,H«ai 

Starch.  Maltose. 

(2)  CitH«Oii  +  H,0  =  2aH,tO, 

Maltose.  Peztrcse. 

The  saccharine  solution  thus  obtained  is  kno^ni  as  wort,  and, 
after  addition  of  some  yeast,  is  allowed  to  undergo  fermentation  at  a 
temperature  which  is  maintained  between  15°  and  30°  C.  (59°  and 
86°  F.),  whereby  a  weak  alcoholic  liquid  is  produced,  due  to  the  split- 
ting up  of  dextrose  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide:  thus,  CJIuOe  = 
2C2H5OH  +  2CO2.  Besides  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  however, 
some  amyl  alcohol  and  other  homologous  products,  collectively 
designated  as  fusel  oil,  are  also  produced,  and  Pasteur  has  shown  that 
small  quantities  of  glycerin  (3  per  cent.)  and  succinic  acid  (0.6  per  cent.) 
are  invariably  formed.  The  composition  of  these  so-called  low  wines 
or  weak  spirits,  varies  with  the  starchy  material  used  in  their  manu- 
facture; thus,  potato  starch  always  yields  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  amyl  alcohol  than  grain  starch,  while  grain  spirit  is  contaminated 
with  oenanthic  and  other  ethers.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  mashed 
and  fermenting  mixtures  never  exceeds  14  per  cent.,  since  the  yeast 
plant  cannot  live  in  fluid  containing  a  larger  percentage. 

Distillation  of  the  fermented  liquid  furnishes  a  product  much 
richer  in  alcohol  (raw  whiskey),  which  is  then  further  rectified  by 
treatment  with  recently  burned  charcoal  and  subsequent  distillation 
in  stills  provided  with  a  series  of  condensers,  in  the  first  of  which 
much  of  the  water  and  amyl  alcohol  is  retained,  allowing  a  purer 
and  stronger  alcohol  to  pass  on  to  the  other  condensers.  For  the 
further  removal  of  water  and  foreign  odors  from  alcohol,  distillation 
over  sodium  manganate,  anhydrous  sodium  acetate,  and  freshly 
burned  lime  is  employed. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  rectification  of  alcohol  on  a 
large  scale,  use  is  made  of  a  distilling  column  or  dephlegmator,  which 
is  interposed  between  the  still  proper  and  the  condenser,  and,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  333,  consists  of  a  series  of  communicating  chambers, 
one  above  the  other.  The  vapor  rising  from  the  still  enters  the  lowest 
chamber  through  a  narrow  tube  projecting  upward  into  the  chaml)er, 
and,  having  filled  the  space,  passes  into  the  next  comj)artment  through 
a  second  tulx*  situated  on  the  opiK)site  side  to  that  through  which  the 
vapor  entere<l.     By  this  arrangement  the  less  volatile  vai)ors  will  be 
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ooiidensed,  and  the  resulting  fluid  eollefts  on  tlie  bottom  of  each  c 
partment.  and  if  in  sufficient  (|uantit.v  to  rise  above  the  iirojectinj 
tiil>e  it  Hows  intii  the  next  lower  ehainber.  tluis  gnuluallj'  separalitt 
the  less  volatile  vapors  from  the  more  volatile,  and  finally  allowii 
only  the  more  \olatile  vapor  to  pass  from  the  uppermost  compartinei 
into  the  eondenser.  Naturally  the  continual  infltix  of  hot  vapor  fnj 
the  still  keeps  the  liquitl  collectinjt  on  the  bottom  of  tJie  several  c 
partmcntS  wanned,  whereby  the  tnore  volatile  |K)rtions  are  eoiistnnt|| 
being  vaporized  and  loss  thus  avoided. 

During  the  imst  fifteen  or  twenti 
years  alcohol  has  been  sucecssfi  " 
produced  from  cellulose  by 
ing  dried  [jeat  with  very  dili 
sulphuric  acifl   for  several  ho! 
at  a  temperature  of  120°  C.  {' 
F.).  whereby  peat  sugar  is formt 
which  is  subsequently'  fermenti 
with  yeast  and  distille<l,  yielding 
as  much  as  (12  liters  of  absolute 
alcohol  for  1000  kilograms  of  dry 
[leat  used  (about   l.'i  gallons  for 
each  ton). 

fierman   and    French    patents 
have  also  been  obtained  for  tl 
manufacture  of  alcohol  from 
dust.     The  process  now  in  v\ 
ation  consists   in   first   digestii 
sawdust  with  water  andsulphi 
acid,   under    pressure,  in   seal 
vessels;  during  the  digestion  ilex- 
trin  anil  other  sugars  are  formed 
together  with  acetic  acid ;  the  aciti 
havinp  been  separated,  the 
verted  saw<lust  is  transferred 
tiinlis,  wlien^  it  is  neutralised 
made  into  a  mash,  which  is 
fermented  and  distilleil,  as  in 
case  of  alcohol  from  grain.      As 
mueh  as  .10  gallons  of  1M  per  cent,  alcohol  has  l)een  obtiuned  from 
:i200  pounds  of  green  or  1  ton  of  dry  sawdust.     Plants  with  u  ci 
ity  of  from  oO  to  1(X)  tons  of  saw-<lust  have  been  erected  in  Cl 
and  the  I'nited  States  for  the  mamifa<-ture  of  alcohol  by  tlib 
The  I'liarmacopti-ia  recognizes  three  different  grades  of 
of  alcohol,  designated  by  specific  nainf.s,  thus: 
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WTienever  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed,  heat  is  evolved  and  con- 
traction of  volume  results,  both  varying  with  the  proportions  of  the 
liquids  used.  According  to  Fliickiger,  the  rise  of  temperature  will 
be  greatest  when  30  parts  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  are  mixed 
with  70  parts  by  weight  of  water,  amounting  to  9°  C,  or  16.2°  F., 
and  the  greatest  contraction  occurs  w^hen  58  volumes  of  absolute 
alcohol  are  mixed  with  54  volumes  of  water,  amounting  to  a  loss 
of  4  volumes  or  3.57  per  cent,  of  the  total  mixture. 

The  use  of  the  alcoholometer  for  ascertaining  the  percentage  strength 
of  commercial  alcohol  has  been  fully  explained  on  page  09,  and  rules 
have  been  given  on  page  80  for  preparing  weaker  alcohol  from  a 
stronger  variety  by  dilution  with  water. 

Commercial  alcohol  does  not  always  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  official  alcohol,  averaging,  as  a  rule,  from 
91  to  93  per  cent,  by  volume  of  ethyl  hydroxide;  but  the  variety 
sold  as  Cologne  spirit  generally  contains  94.5  or  95  per  cent.;  the 
latter  is  also  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  foreign 
odor.  Alcohol  which  has  been  stored  for  some  time  in  barrels,  par- 
ticularly if  the  latter  have  been  imperfectly  charred  on  the  inside 
is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  coloring-matter  and  tannin.  As  found 
on  the  market,  ordmary  alcohol,  and  even  Cologne  spirit,  frequently 
has  an  acid  reaction,  due  to  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  derived  from 
the  aldehyde  always  more  or  less  present.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  redistil  such  alcohol  from  potassium  hydroxide  or  lime  before  using 
it  for  analytical  purposes,  especially  the  titration  of  alkaloids. 

Since  alcohol  may  be  adulterated  with  methyl  alcohol,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  special  test  for  detection  of  the  latter,  as  follows: 
Dilute  the  alcohol  with  distilled  water  so  that  the  liquid  shall  contain 
about  10  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  Transfer  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
the  dilutee!  alcohol  to  a  test  tube,  add  to  it  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  potassium 
permanganate  solution  (made  by  dissolving  3  Gms.  of  potassium  per- 
manganate in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water)  and  0.3  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  5  minutes.  Now 
dissolve  the  precipitate  of  manganese  dioxide  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  drop  by  drop,  with  agitation,  then  add  1  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fuchsin-sulphurous  acid  test- 
solution  and  mix.  After  standing  for  10  minutes,  a  colorless  liquid 
should  result,  indicating  the  absence  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Dehydrated  Alcohol. — This  name  is  now  applie<l  to  the  article 
formerly  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  absohite  alcohol,  and  still 
so  designated  in  the  foreign  pharmacopceias.  It  is  identical  with 
official  alcohol,  as  far  as  the  absence  of  aniyl  alcohol  and  other 
impurities  is  concerned,  but  contains  less  water,  the  Pharmaco]Kria 
not  allowing  more  than  1  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  latter.  The 
entire  absence  of  traces  of  moisture  is  practigally  impossible,  although 
the  amount  is  re<lucc(l  to  less  than  0.5  |)er  cent,  by  some  manufacturers. 
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Among  the  various  deliydratiiig  agents  suggested,  freshly  burned 
lime  has  been  found  most  desirable. 

In  the  manufacture  of  dehydrated  alcohol,  high  grade  commercial 
alcohol  (95  per  cent.)  free  from  foreign  odori  is  either  shaken  with 
the  lime  in  coarse  powder  for  some  time,  or  caused  to  percolate 
repeatedly  through  alternate  layers  of  fine  and  coarse  granules  of 
lime,  in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  all  contact  with  air, 
after  which  it  is  transferred,  without  exposure,  to  a  column  still  and 
distilled  at  a  low  temperature,  under  reduced  pressure,  by  which 
means  the  alcohol  vapor  is  made  to  pass  through  several  condensing 
chambers,  in  which  any  aqueous  moisture  still  remaining  wiU  be 
separated  and  flow  back  into  the  still. 

Dehydrated  alcohol  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  should  be  preserved  in 
tightly  stoppered  bottles  containing  either  some  anhydrous  cupric 
sulphate  or  pieces  of  freshly  burned  lime.  Its  specific  gravity  should 
not  be  above  0.790  at  25**  C.  (77**  F.).  In  pharmacy  its  use  is  confined 
to  that  of  a  solvent  for  phosphorus  and  similar  substances,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals  it  is  more  extensively  employed. 

Diluted  Alcohol,  a  most  valuable  solvent  for  many  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, is  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  official  alcohol  and  water. 
Since  the  mixture  suffers  nearly  3  per  cent,  loss  by  contraction,  this 
finished,  cooled  product  contains  about  48.9  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
absolute  ethyl  alcohol.  It  should  not  be  usee!  until  the  temperature 
of  the  mixed  liquids  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  room. 

I^oof  spirit,  as  recognized  by  the  W  S.  Government,  contains  50 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  reckoned  by  gangers 
as  equivalent  to  100  degrees;  hence,  the  term  25  or  40  above  or  below 
proof  does  not  refer  to  liquids  containing  25  or  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
more  or  less,  than  the  50  ^r  cent,  proof  spirit  but  only  t>ne-half  as 
much,  namely,  12.5  or  20  per  cent.,  each  proof  degree  representing 
0.5  per  ct»nt.  of  absolute  ethyl  alcohol.  Official  94.9  per  cent,  alcohol 
is  thus  said  to  stand  at  189.8  degrees,  or  89.8  degrees  above  proof. 

Denatured  Alcohol. — In  1906  Congress  passed  a  law,  which  went 
into  efft^t  January  1,  1907,  permitting  the  denaturing  of  alcohol  by 
adding  to  it  ct»rtain  prescrilxMl  substances  which  render  it  unfit  for 
drinking  or  nicflicinal  purp<)si*s,  but  do  not  interfere  with  it  for  technical 
usc»s.  Such  denatured  alcohol  is  not  subject  to  an  internal  revenue 
tax,  and  can,  therefore.  In*  sold  at  a  very  low  price  as  compared  with 
tax-pai<i  alcohol.  The  substances  used  as  <lenaturants  vary  with  the 
sjKMial  pnr])oscs  for  which  the  alcohol  is  intended;  in  some  cases 
mcthvl  alcohol  oiilv  is  iuided,  in  others  incthvl  ah'ohol  ami  benzin  or 
methyl  alcohol  and  pyridine  bast»s.  and  in  still  others  methyl  alcohol, 
castor  oil,  and  caustic  so<la  lye,  etc. 

In  \\)V1  x\w  ( 'oiinnissioncr  of  Internal  Hcvcnnc  at  Washington, 
I).  ('.,  issunl  a  scTies  of  17  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  denatured 
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alcohol  to  be  used  for  general  antiseptic  purposes  in  hospitals  and 
sanitariums,  and  exempting  such  alcohol  from  tax.  Alum,  tannic 
acid,  carbolic  acid,  formaldehyde,  mercuric  chloride,  oil  of  cajuput, 
oil  of  gaultheria,  zinc  sulphate,  and  compound  solution  of  cresol  are 
the  various  denaturing  agents  named  for  such  alcohol. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  subject  of  denatured  alcohol,  together  with 
the  formulas  and  combinations  approved  by  the  Government,  can 
be  found  in  the  National  Standard  Dispensary  for  1916,  pp.  130^135. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  ALCOHOL. 

The  following  preparations  made  from  ethyl  alcohol  are  officially 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  therefore  of  special  interest  to 
pharmacists:  ether,  ethyl  carbamate,  ethyl  chloride,  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  paraldehyde,  hydrated  chloral,  and  iodoform.  In  addition,  a 
few  allied  and  some  unofficial  preparations  will  also  be  considered. 

Efher. — ^The  general  term  ether  is  used  by  chemists  to  designate 
oxides  of  hydrocarbon  radicals;  both  simple  and  mixed  ethers  are 
known,  as  the  oxygen  may  be  united  to  two  groups  of  the  same  or 
mixed  radicals;  thus,  (C2Hb)sO,  ethyl  ether,  and  (CH3)sO,  methyl 
ether,  are  simple  ethers,  while  (CH3C2H5)0,  methyl  ethyl  ether,  is 
a  mixed  ether. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  but  one  compound  by  the  name 
ether  (Latin  ceiher),  namely,  ethyl  ether  or  ethyl  oxide,  (CiH6)20, 
and  in  all  official  formulas  and  physicians*  prescriptions  this  substance 
is  to  be  understood  as  intended.  Ethyl  ether  is  sometimes  called  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  several  commercial  varieties,  known  as  concentrated 
and  washed  ether,  are  occasionally  found  on  the  market;  but  as  their 
strength  and  purity  are  not  stated  on  the  label,  they  should  not  be  used 
in  place  of  the  official  ether.  The  process  of  ether  manufacture  consists 
in  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  suitable  still,  by 
means  of  steam  coils,  to  130®  C.  (266**  F.),  and  when  the  distillation  of 
ether  begins,  allowing  a  continuous  supply  of  alcohol  to  fall  into  the 
still  from  a  feed-back  so  regulated  that  the  mixture  shall  be  kept  at  a 
constant  quantity  and  temperature.  The  vapors  are  passed  through 
two  purifiers:  the  first  one,  of  cast  iron,  containing  a  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  in  which  water  and  other  impurities  are  washed 
out;  the  second  one,  of  block  tin,  is  provided  with  a  bed  of  pebblestones, 
where  alcoholic  and  other  vapors  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
ether  are  recondensed  and  carried  to  the  feed-back  near  the  still.  In 
order  that  no  ether  may  be  lost,  both  purifiers  are  kept  heated,  the 
purified  ether  vapor  being  finally  condensed  in  a  large  worm  sur- 
rounded by  running  water. 

Etherification  may  he  explained  thus:  When  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  mixed,  one  molecule  of  each  combines  to  form  ethylsulphuric 
acid   and    water,   C^IUOH  +  II2SO4  =  C2II5HSO4  +  IIjO.     In   the 
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presence  of  heat  and  an  excess  of  alcohol  a  further  reaction  ensues, 
ether  being  produced  and  sulphuric  acid  regenerated;  thus,  CtHJHSOi 
+  C2H5OH  =  ((2115)20  +  H2VSO4. 

The  theoretical  yield  of  ether  amounts  to  nearly  5  pounds  for 
each  gallon  of  alcohol  used,  but  in  practice  rarely  more  than  4  pounds 
are  recovered.  It  is  important  that  the  temperature  be  kept  between 
130°  and  13S°  C.  (2()r)°  and  280.4°  F.),  so  as  to  avoid  the  distillation 
of  much  alcohol  vapor  and  the  formation  of  other  compounds.  Since 
sulphuric  acid  is  continually  regenerated  its  power  of  etherifying 
alcohol  is  theoretically  without  limit,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
water  and  other  impurities  in  the  alcohol  gradually  interfere,  the  acid 
being  diluted  and  becoming  black  while  the  mixture  in  the  still  begins 
to  froth.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Squibb,  a  charge  of  360  pounds 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  sufficient  for  the  etherification  of  120 
barrels  of  good,  clean  alcohol. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  manufac*turers  of  ether 
for  anaesthesia,  since  1908,  are  using,  with  special  permission  of  the 
government,  alcohol  previously  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  ether,  and  thus  avoid  payment  of  the  usual  internal  revenue  tax  on 
the  alcohol,  since  alcohol  thus  mixed  under  government  supervbion 
for  the  specific  purpose  indicated  is  considered  as  denatured  alcohol. 

Official  ether  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.713  to  0.716  at  25°  C.  (77**  F.) 
and  contains  about  96.5  per  cent,  (not  less  than  95.5  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  97.5  per  cent.,  V,  S.  P.),  of  absolute  ethyl  oxide;  the  remaining 
3.5  per  cent,  consists  of  alcohol  and  traces  of  water  which  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  remove.  It  is  best  preserved  in  tin  containers  holding 
from  100  (Jms.  upward,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  breakage  than  glass. 
Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and  its  vapor,  which  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  heavy  as  air,  when  mixed  with  the  latter  explodes  in 
contact  with  flame;  hence  care  is  necessary  in  handling  and  dispensing 
ether.  esix»cially  at  night. 

The  Pharmaco|)opia  demands  the  absence  of  peroxides  in  ether, 
as  (leterniine<l  by  shaking  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  occasionally  during 
one  hour  with  1  mil.  (or  Cc)  of  freshly  made  10  |)er  cent,  solution  of 
ca<lmium  and  ]K)tassium  iodide  in  a  glass-stop])ered  cylinder  previously 
rins<Ml  with  the  ether  under  examination  and  protected  from  light; 
no  color  should  develop  in  either  liquid. 

Besides  lH»ing  ust»d  in  various  manufacturing  processes,  ether 
enters  also  into  the  composition  of  an  alcoholic  solution,  designated 
in  the  Phannji(»op<i*ia  as  spirit  of  ether  (see  page  21K)),  which  should  be 
prepartMl  hv  the  pharmacist  himself. 

Ethyl  Bromide.    CiH:3r. — This  licpiid,  also  known  as  hydrobromic 

etluT.  iM'lonjrs  to  the  class  of  com])ounds  called  by  chemists  haloid 
ethers,  the  hydroxyl  groiij)s  in  the  corres|)ondiiig  alcohols  having  l)een 
rej)hi(<Ml  l>y  one  of  tlu»  haloid  elements.  While  not  official  in  the 
riiit^^l  States  and   British   Phannaco]Keias.  it  is  recognizeil  in  the 
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German  Pharmacopoeia  as  cether  bromaius,  and  is  prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  potassium  bromide,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid,  washing 
the  distillate  with  potassium  carbonate  solution  and  then  water, 
and  finally  rectifying  over  calcium  chloride.  The  following  equation 
explains  its  formation:  CjHsOH  +  KBr  +  H,S04  =  CjHsBr  + 
KHSO4  +  H2O.  Ethyl  bromide  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  nearly  the-same 
specific  gravity  as  chloroform,  but  boiling  at  38°  or  40°  C  (100.4° 
or  104°  F.);  it  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  is  readily  decomposed  by 
light  and  air,  becoming  acid  and  dark  in  color.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  ethylene  bromide,  CjH4Br2,  a  liquid  of  2.163  specific 
gravity  and  boiling  at  131°  C.  (267.8°  F.). 

Ethyl  Carbamate.  CsHtNOs  or  CO.NH2.OC2H5.— This  compound, 
also  known  as  ethyl-urethane,  and  commercially  usually  designated 
simply  as  urethane,  is  an  ester  of  carbamic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  urea  or  one  of  its  salts. 

In  chemistry  the  general  term  "urethane**  is  applied  to  all  esters 
of  carbamic  acid,  which  acid,  however,  has  thus  far  never  been  isolated, 
and  is  only  known  in  combination:  its  most  familiar  compound  is 
ammonium  carbamate,  NH4NH1COX,  one  of  the  constituents  of  official 
ammonium  carbonate.  If  the  formula  for  carbamic  acid  is  assumed  to 
be  HNH2CO2  then  the  formation  of  all  urethanes  may  be  explained  by 
the  substitution  of  a  univalent  radical  for  the  one  atom  of  displace- 
able  hydrogen,  which  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways. 

Ethyl  carbamate  may  be  prepared  by  allowing  an  excess  of  alcohol 
to  react  with  urea  nitrate  at  a  temperature  of  about  125°  C.  (257° 
F.)  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours.  The  resulting  mass,  when 
cool,  becomes  crystalline,  and  is  then  dissolved  in  just  sufficient 
water,  the  solution  being  subsequently  repeatedly  shaken  out  with 
ether.  After  recovery  of  the  ether  the  residue  is  distilled  and  re- 
cr\'stallized  from  water.  *  The  reaction  involved  is  shown  by  the 
following  equation:  (NH2)2COHNQ3  +  CjHgOH  =  CO.NH2.OC2H5  + 

NH4NO3. 
Ethyl  carbamate  occurs  in  colorless,  columnar,  odorless  cr\'stals, 

which  are  soluble  in  less  than  their  own  weight  of  water  or  of  alcohol, 

at  ordinary  temperature.     It  is  used  as  a  hj-pnotic. 

Ethyl  Chloride.  C2H5C1. — A  haloid  derivative  of  alcohol,  also 
kno^ni  as  monochlorethane  and  hydrochloric  ether.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  cold  absolute  alcohol,  dis- 
tilling at  a  very  moderate  heat,  washing  the  ch'stillate  with  water  and  a 
weak  alkaline  sohitioii,  and  rectifying.  It  is  said  also  to  be  made  on  a 
large  sc*ale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  some  time  under  increased  pressure  (40  atmos])heres) 
at  a  temperature  of  150°  (\  (302°  F.),  and  then  <listilling  the  resulting 
product.  The  ethyl  chloride  vapors  are  passe<l  through  water  warmed 
to  25**  C.  (77°  F.),  then  dried  by  passing  over  calcium  chloride,  and 
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finally  condensed  in  well  cooled  vessels.  The  reaction  between  alcohd 
and  hydrochloric  acid  is  shown  by  the  following  equation:  CtHiOH  + 
HCl  =(%H5(;i  +  H2O. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  very  volatile  liquid,  having 
a  rather  aj^reeable  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918  at  8®  C.  (46.4® 
F.),  or  0.921  at  0°  C.  (32®  F.),  and  boils  at  12.5®  to  13®  C.  (54.5®  to 
55.4®  F.),  and  hence  should  be  kept  in  sealed  glass  tubes  in  a  cool 
place.  As  it  is  very  inflammable,  it  should  never  be  used  in  proximity 
to  fire.  In  Europe,  more  especially  in  Belgium  and  France,  it  is  used 
under  the  names  chelen  and  kelen.  The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  the 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol;  the  former  can  be  readily 
detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ethyl  chloride,  when  no  tiwhidity  should  appear. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  usually  employed  as  a  local  anesthetic,  and 
mixtures  of  it  with  other  compounds  have  been  introduced  for  general 
anaesthesia,  such  as  anwsthol,  composed  of  ethyl  chloride  17  parts, 
chloroform  30  parts,  and  ether  48  parts,  all  by  weight;  somnoform^ 
composed  of  ethyl  chloride  GO  parts,  methyl  chloride  35  parts,  and 
ethyl  bromide  5  parts,  all  by  weight.  AruBsihol  (Speier)  is  not  identical 
with  the  preceding,  but  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl  chloride  and  methyl  chloride. 

Bromoform.  CHBis. — This  compound,  also  known  as  tribroni- 
methane,  belongs  to  the  general  group  of  halogen  substitution  com- 
poimds.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  calcium  or  potassium 
hyiH)bromite  on  ac*etone,  the  mixture  being  distilled  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  The  reaction  occurring  is  sho^Ti  bv  the  following  equation: 
CHeO  +  3KBK)  =  CsHaBraO  +  3K0H;  CHsBr^O  +  KOH  = 
CHBrs  +  Kr2H302;  tribromacetone  being  formed  during  the  first 
reaction,  and  this,  reacting  with  potassium  hydroxide,  yields  bromo- 
form and  iK)tassiuni  acetate.  The  distillate  is  washed  with  water, 
then  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid,  again  washed  with  water,  and  finally 
free<l  from  remaining  traces  of  acid  by  washing  with  sodium  hydroxide 
sohition;  the  bromoform  thus  purified  is  dehydrate<l  with  calcium 
chloride  and  carefuUv  (listille<l,  that  portion  coming  over  between 
148®  and  149®  (\  (29S.4®  and  300.2®  F.)  being  c-ollected. 

The  official  bromoform  is  a  mixture  of  about  9(>  i)er  cent,  of  absolute 
bromoform  and  alnrnt  4  per  cent,  of  dehydrated  alcohol,  the  latter 
bt»ing  ad<ied  as  a  preservative  agent.  It  is  a  heavy,  colorless,  mobile 
liquid,  having  an  ethereal  (xlor  and  a  sweetish  taste  resembling  chloro- 
fonn;  very  slightly  sohibk^  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
ak^)hol  and  in  fixed  oils.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2.595  to 
2.020  Jit  2:)®  ('.  (77®  F.).  and  lK)ils  at  14S°  C.  (298.4®  F.);  when  cooled 
to  r>°  ('.  (J2.S®  F.)  it  soli<lifies. 

The  Pharnia('(>]Hria  denmnds  the  abstMici*  of  acid,  brominated 
coiii|m>u!h1s,  free  bromine,  and  acrtone,  and  gives  appropriate  tests 
for  tin*  drttTtion  of  tliest*  impurities  in  distilknl  water  which  has  been 
shaken  with  the  bromoform  and  allowed  to  separate  completely. 
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Since  bromoform  is  miscible  with  fixed  oils,  a  very  convenient 
method  of  dispensing  the  same  would  seem  to  be  to  mix  it  with  its  own 
or  twice  its  volmne  of  expressed  oil  of  almond  and  then  to  emulsify 
the  mixture  with  acacia  and  water  in  the  usual  manner. 

Bromoform  is  unfit  for  use  if  it  has  become  colored  or  if  of  an  acid 
reaction,  showing  decomposition;  it  should  be  preserved  in  dark 
amber-colored  bottles  in  a  cool  place,  and  never  be  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight. 

Chloroform.  CHCI3. — Like  bromoform,  chloroform  belongs  to 
the  halogen  substitution  compounds,  and  resembles  the  former  prepa- 
ration in  many  respects.  .  Formerly  all  chloroform  was  made  by 
distilling  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  chlorinated  lime  and  water,  and 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  still  recognizes  this  process,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  slaked  lime.  The  reactions  by  this  method  are  somewhat 
complicated,  resulting  in  the  final  formation  of  chloroform  and  calcium 
chloride  and  formate.  By  shaking  the  dbtillate  with  water  to  remove 
undecomposed  alcohol,  crude  chloroform  is  obtained. 

Chloroform  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  hydrated  chloral  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  when  the  following  reaction  occurs:  CCI8CHO.H2O 
+  NaOH  =  CHCI3  +  XaCHOs  +  H^O.  The  chloroform  is  distilled 
off,  while  sodium  formate  remains  in  aqueous  solution. 

Since  1885  nearly  all  chloroform  has  been  made  from  acetone  by 
distillation  with  chlorinated  lime,  it  having  been  found  to  be  the 
richest  chloroform-yielding  substance  known.  The  reaction  occurring 
may  be  illustrated  as  foUows:  2CJ1«0  +  GCaOClj  =  2CHC1,  + 
Ca(C2H,02)2  +  2ra(OH)2  +  SCaCU.  The  chloroform  obtained  by 
this  method  is  quite  free  from  the  chlorinated  by-products  frequently 
found  in  that  made  from  alcohol. 

For  the  purpose  of  purification  on  a  commercial  scale,  chloroform 
is  made  to  bubble  slowly  through  two  successive  deep  layers  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  water  and  acid  mechanically  carried  over.  Finally,  the  chloroform 
is  siphoned  into  a  dry  still  and  distilled  in  a  waterbath  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  ()2°  C.  (142.6°  F.).  The  sulphuric  acid  destroys  any 
organic  impurities  present  and  gradually  darkens  in  color,  finally 
becoming  black. 

Absolutely  pure  chloroform  is  very  unstable  when  exposed  to  air 
and  diffused  daylight;  but  if  air  be  rigidly  excluded,  it  does  not 
suffer  decomposition  even  in  direct  sunlight.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  best  pres(T\ative  agent  for  chloroform  is  alcohol,  and  the 
Pharmacop<ria  thcn^fore  directs  the  presence  of  from  0.()  to  1  per 
cent,  of  th(»  latter.  The  chief  products  of  decomposition  of  chloroform 
are  free  chlorine  and  carbonyl  chloride,  (XKI2.  which  are  readily 
detected  by  the  official  tests,  and  no  chloroform  should  l)e  used  for 
internal  administration  which  shows  any  contamination.    The  present 
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Pliarmacopcpia  recognizes  but  one  kind  of  chloroform,  but  the  term 
**  purified  chloroform*'  is  still  used  by  some  manufacturers. 

The  term  formyl  terchloride  is  sometimes  applied  to  chloroform; 
it  may  also  be  called  trichlormethane  if  looked  upon  as  methane  or 
marsh  gas,  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by 
chlorine. 

Iodoform.  CHI3. — This  compound,  also  known  chemically  as 
tri(Nlomethane,  and  analogous  to  bromoform  and  chloroform  in 
chemical  composition,  is  unusually  rich  in  iodine,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  the  former  element  in  the  presence  of 
alkali  hydroxides  or  carbonates.  It  contains  about  97  per  cent,  of 
iodine.  For  many  years  only  alcohol  was  used  and  either  Bouchardat  s 
or  l^'ilhol's  process  employed.  The  former  consists  in  heating  iodine, 
potassium  bicarl)onate,  alcohol,  and  water,  in  a"  long-neck  flask,  to 
between  00°  and  cS()°  (\  (140°  and  170°  F.)  until  the  color  has  dis- 
ap|)carccl,  then  adding  small  ]X)rtions  of  iodine  as  long  as  these  are 
taken  up  and  de«)l()rize(l ;  the  mixture  is  finally  set  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  crystals  collected  on  a  filter.  About  one-third  of  the 
i(Klinc  is  recovered  as  iodoform,  the  remainder  forming  potassium 
iodide. 

Filliol's  process  insures  a  much  larger  yield.  Iodine  is  added  in 
small  portions  to  a  warm  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate,  water,  and 
alcohol,  and,  after  c(K)ling,  the  crystals  are  collected;  the  filtrate  is 
again  warmed,  some  alkali  carbonate  added,  and  a  rapid  current  of 
chlorine  passed  through  the  liquid  as  long  as  iodoform  is  separated, 
which  is  again  collected  and  the  filtrate  made  to  yield  more  iodoform 
by  rc|M»ati!ig  the  treatment.  The  formation  of  iodoform  may  be 
illustrated  bv  the  following  equation:  (yUOH  +  Ig  +  6KHCQ, 
=  CIII3  +  r>k\  +  KCm\  +  i\C(\  +  rdUO,  alkali  formate  being 
probably  always  j)ro(luced,  together  |)erhaps  with  ethyl  iodide,  acetic 
ether,  and  other  comiK)un<ls.  The  result  appears  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  materials  used  and  the 
t cin|XTat  u re  eni]  )l()yed . 

Sinci*  1SS9  the  j)rocess  of  Sulliot  and  Raynaud  has  largely  been 
used,  l)y  means  of  which  icnloform  of  unusual  purity  is  obtained.  A 
solution  of .")()  parts  of  scwlium  or  |K)tassiuin  icHlide  (in  France,  derived 
from  the  ash  of  si»a  wei^l)  is  mixed  with  (i  parts  of  acetone  ami  a 
solution  of  2  j)arts  of  stnlium  hy<lroxide  in  1000  parts  of  water;  a 
dilute  solution  of  so<lium  hyix>chlorite  is  a<ide<l  drop  by  drop  as  long 
as  icxloform  is  j)nMlue(Ml,  the  yield  being  about  the  theoretical  quantity 
according:  to  the  e(iuation*  :^\al  +  :^Na(1()  +  (MleO  =  CHI,  + 
:^Xa(1  -f  Nji(  ,11,0,  +  JNaOlI. 

At  jjrcscnt  considiTablc  quantities  of  icxloforni  are  mside  by  sub- 
jt'ctin^r  a  solution  of .")(}  pjirts  of  |M>tassiuni  i<Mli(le  in  IM)  jmrts  of  water 
and  '{()  parts  of  alcohol  to  <»lectrolysis,  while  a  constant  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  passtnl  into  the  li(iuid. 
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At  present  considerable  quantities  of  iodoform  are  made  by  sub- 
jecting a  solution  of  50  parts  of  potassium  iodide  in  1^00  parts  of  water 
and  30  parts  of  alcohol  to  electrolysis,  while  a  constant  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  the  liquid. 

Iodoform  occurs  in  small,  lemon-yellow,  scale-like  crystals,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  have  a  strong  characteristic  odor, 
which  to  most  persons  is  very  disagreeable. 

While  iodoform  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  glycerin  and 
olive  oil,  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  although  it  imparts  its  odor 
and  taste  to  the  latter  when  shaken  with  it,  but  the  filtrate  from  such 
a  mixture  should  be  colorless  and  free  from  a  bitter  taste  and  should 
not  affect  litmus,  showing  the  absence  of  trinitrophenol  as  an  adultera- 
tion and  acids  and  alkalies  as  impurities. 

The  odor  of  iodoform  in  mixtures  and  ointments  may  be  disguised 
by  the  addition  to  1  ounce  of  from  3  to  5  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint; 
Peru  balsam,  cumarin,  the  oils  of  fennel,  anise,  and  others,  have  also 
been  recommended.  The  odor  adheres  persistently  to  the  vessels  in 
which  preparations  of  iodoform  have  been  made,  but  may  be  removed 
by  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  followed  by  soap  and  water. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  several  substitutes  for  iodoform 
have  been  introduced,  but,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  unpleasant  odor 
of  the  latter,  its  use  by  physicians  still  surpasses  that  of  the  proposed 
substitutes,  of  which  the  best  kno\\Ti  is  aristol,  which  is  recognized 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  thymol  iodide. 

Hydrated  Chloral.  C2HCI3O  +  H2O  or  CCI3COH  +  H2O.— This 
compound,  as  indicated  in  the  official  title,  is  a  combination  of  chloral 
and  water.  Anhydrous  chloral  is  an  oilv  liquid  having  the  composition 
CCI3COH. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydrated  chloral  i)erfectly  dry  chlorine  gas 
is  passed  into  cold  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  the  former  continues  to 
be  rapidly  absorbed,  after  which  the  mixture  is  rapidly  warmed  to 
60°-70°  (\  (140°- 158°  F.)  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
crude  chloral  is  separated  as  a  thin  oily  liquid,  which  is  then  rectified 
over  burned  lime  and  chalk;  the  final  distillate  of  pure  chloral  is 
weighed  and  hydrated  by  the  addition  of  a  calculated  quantity  of 
water,  the  hot  mass  being  i)oured  upon  plates  of  glass,  covered  with  a 
bell  glass  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

The  reactions  occurring  in  the  above  process  were  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  the  formation  of  aldehyde  and  the  conversion  of 
this  into  chloral  or  trichloraldehvde  bv  the  action  of  chlorine,  as 
illustrated  bv  the  equations  (yisOII  +  CI  =  (^I^O  +  2UC\  and 
C2H4O  +  CU  =  (X  13(^110  +  mCl  This  view  is  no  longer  tenable, 
since  it  has  l)ccn  found  that  chlorine  brought  into  contact  with  alde- 
hyde yields  trichiorbutylaldchyde,  (MI5CI3O,  a  condensiition  product, 
instead  of  chloral.  According  to  later  authorities,  the  nascent  aldehyde 
produce<l  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  acts  uix)n  the  absolute 
47 
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alcohol  present,  forming  acetal  and  water;  thus,  2CSH5OH  +  CsHiO 
=  C2H4(OC2ll5)2  +  H2O;  the  acetal  is  converted  by  chlorine  into 
trichloracetal,  C2ll4(OC2H5)2  +  Cle  =  C,HCl,((Xyi5),  +  3HCI,  and 
this  is  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  present  into  chloral 
alcoholate  and  ethyl  chloride;  thus,  CiHCla(OCJIs),  +  HCI  = 
(^2H(l3().(^2H50II  +  C1JH5CI;  finally  the  chloral  alcoholate  is  decom- 
posed  by  sulphuric  acid  into  chloral,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  water, 
(yidaO.CjHsOH  +  H2SO4  =  CCUCHO  +  CJIsHSO*  +  HA 
Other  decomposition  products  are  also  formed  in  small  quantities. 

In  order  further  to  purify  the  crystals  of  hydrated  chloral,  it  is 
customary  for  manufacturers  to  decompose  again  the  hydrate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  pure  chloral  is  set  free,  and  then  rectify, 
rehydrate,  and  recrystallize  the  product. 

Hydrated  chloral  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its  solutions  are  incompatible  with 
caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  ammonia,  chloroform  and 
formate  of  the  base  being  produced.  While  aqueous  solutions  of 
hydrated  chloral  are  perfectly  neutral  when  freshly  prepared  they 
gradually  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  but  alcoholic  solutions  remain 
neutral.  If  hydrated  chloral  be  dispensed  together  with  concrete 
volatile  oils  or  phenols,  liquefaction  takes  place  and  the  mixture  must 
be  thoroughly  triturated,  preferbly  in  a  glass  mortar,  until  a  homo- 
geneous liquid  results. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  hydrated  chloral  shall  contain 
not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  C2ri8(?OII  +  HjO,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  an  excess  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
to  a  solution  of  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  compound,  and, 
after  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  minutes,  to  titrate  the 
exct\ss  of  alkali  with  normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  equation  (CfCUCOH 
+  IIsO)  +  KOI  I  =  KTIIO  +  CHCl,  +  II2O  shows  that  1  molecule 
or  1()5.4  rims.,of  pure  hydrated  chloral  requires  1  molecule,  or  56.11 
0ms.,  of  iK)tassium  hydroxi<le,  and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
normal  solution  consumed  and  ccmtaining  ().()5()11  Gm.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  corres]X)nds  to  0.1(554  Gm.  of  (^ClaCOH  +  H2O,  and  each 
(im.  of  hydrated  chloral,  if  of  official  quality,  will  require  not  less  than 
6.015  mils,  (or  (^c.)  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 

Chloral  has  yielded  a  num{)er  of  derivative  products  which  are 
use<l  to  some  extent.    The  most  prominent  of  these  is 

Chloralformamide.       C3H4C13N02     or    CCL).CH(OH)NH.COH.— 

This  <*om]H)und«  which  is  no  longer  official  in  our  Pharmacopceia,  is 
rc('ogniz<'d  in  the  (icnium  Phannaco}Kria  as  r///ora///w /orwawiV/crfiiw. 
It  is  obtairHMJ  by  interaction  Ix'twccn  anhydrous  chloral  and  formamide 
ClIONllo.  a  colorless  oily  litpiid  pHnlnctMl  by  dry  distillation  of  urea 
and  aninioiiinni  formate,  at  about  140°  (\  (2S4°  F.).  Chloralformamide 
<H*(Mirs  in  wliit<*,  lustrous  crystals  which  arc  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  arc  dcconii>oscd  by  water  heated  to  60°  C.  (140°  F.). 
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Other  compounds,  such  as  hypnal,  a  compound  of  chloral  and 
antip>Tine,  somnal,  a  compound  of  chloral,  urethane,  and  alcohol, 
urcU  or  uralium,  chloral-urethane,  etc.,  are  less  important.  A  full 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory, 
1916,  p.  449. 

Closely  allied  to  the  official  hydrated  chloral  is  butyJrchloral  hydrate^ 
C3H4CI3COH  +  H2O,  which  is  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopeia, 
and  is  in  commerce  often,  although  wrongly,  called  crotonchloral 
hydrate.  It  is  prepared  from  ethyl  aldehyde  by  acting  upon  it  with 
chlorine  at  a  low  temperature,  — 10°  C.  (14®  F.) ;  the  mixture  is  finally 
subjected  to  fractional  distillation  until  a  product  boiling  uniformly 
between  163°  and  165°  C.  (325.4°  and  329°  F.)  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  trichlorbutylaldehyde  or  butyl-chloral,  which  is  then  converted  into 
the  crystalline  hydrous  variety  by  addition  of  water.  Butyl-chloral 
hydrate  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  freely  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  glycerin.  It  differs  from  hydrated  chloral  in  not  yielding 
chloroform  with  alkalies,  but  instead  dichlorallylene,  CJH4CI1. 

Paraldehyde.  (CjH40)8. — ^This  liquid  is  a  polymeric  form  of  ethyl 
aldehyde,  which  latter  is  an  oxidation  product  of  alcohpl. 

Aldehydes,  chemically  speaking,  are  derived  from  primary  alcohols, 
contain  the  characteristic  group  COH,  and  upon  further  oxidation 
yield  acids.  Ethyl  aldehyde  oT  acetaldehyde,  C2H4O  or  CH3COH, 
conmaonly  known  as  aldehyde  in  conunerce,  is  a  colorless  neutral 
liquid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  manganese  dioxide  or  potassium  dichromate;  the  crude 
product  is  dissolved  in  ether  and  charged  with  ammonia  gas.  The 
resulting  crystals  of  aldehyde-ammonia,  C2II4ONH8,  aTe  distilled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  rectified  over  calcium  chloride.  By 
condensation  of  three  molecules  of  aldehyde  one  of  paraldehyde  is 
formed,  3C2H4O  =  CeH^Os. 

The  latter  is  usually  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid  into  aldehyde  at  ordinary  temperature  until  the  liquid  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water.  By  repeated  freezing 
and  distillation  the  crude  product  is  purified  until  it  finally  all  vola- 
tilizes at  124°  C.  (355.2°  F.).  Paraldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid  of 
strong,  but  not  pimgent,  odor,  soluble  in  al)out  8  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperature  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol, 
ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  is  usually  dispensed  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion,  like  ether  or  chloroform. 

Closelv  allied  to  aoetaldehvde  is  formaldehvde,  IICOII,  also  known 
as  methvl  aldchvde  and  methvlene  oxide,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  nietlnl  alcohol  as  acetaldehvde  Ix^ars  to  ethvl  alcohol. 
It  b  a  colorless,  j)unj:ent  gas,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol 
vapor  mixed  with  air.  The  oxidation  is  effecte<l  by  bringing  the 
vapor  in  contact  with  moderately  heated  spirals  of  copper  gauze 
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superficially  oxidized.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  an  aqueous 
solution  of  formaldehyde  under  the  I>atin  title  Liquor  Formaldehydi, 
which  is  also  known  in  commerce  as  jormnlin  and  fomioL  The  official 
solution  should  contain  not  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde, 
which  may  be  determined  volumetrically.  The  official  assay  method 
was  first  suggested  by  Blank  and  Finkenbeiner  in  1898  and  involves 
the  oxidation  of  formaldehyde  to  formic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the 
hydrogen  dioxide  added,  the  acid  being  neutralized  by  the  alkali 
hvdroxide,  and  hydrogen  being  eliminated  according  to  the  following 
reaction:  2IK^0H  +  HA  +  2K0H  =  2HC00K  +  2HiO  +  H,. 
Since  2  molecules,  or  60.032  Gms.,  of  formaldehyde  will  yield  by  oxida- 
tion sufficient  formic  acid  to  neutralize  2  molecules,  or  112.22  Gms.,  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  as  shown  by  the  equation  above,  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  neutralized  by  the 
newly  forme<l  formic  acid,  in  the  official  test,  corresponds  to  0.030016 
(0.03002)  Gm.  of  formaldehyde.  Some  of  the  liberated  hydrogen, 
in  the  nascent  state,  is  probably  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  to  form  water. 

Paraformaldehyde,  also  known  as  Paraform. — If  an  aqueous  solution, 
of  formaldehyde  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  volatilized  and  another 
portion  is  polymerized  and  becomes  insoluble,  separating  as  a  soft, 
white,  flocculent  mass.  Different  views  are  held  regartling  the  exact 
character  of  the  polymerized  product  and,  while  the  PharmacopKria 
assigns  the  formula  (IIC0n)8  to  the  compound,  proof  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  is  three 
times  that  of  formaldehyde.  According  to  E.  Schmidt  (Lehrbuch 
d.  pharm.  Chemie,  1911)  the  soft  flocculent  mass  obtained  as  stated 
above  passes,  upon  drying,  into  trioxymethylene  (CI  12)3,  while  others 
assert  that  it  ma\'  be  a  mixture  of  double,  triple  and  possibly  other 
polymeric  forms  of  formaldehyde,  in  which  case  the  formula  (HCOH), 
would  seem  aj)j)r()priate.  Some  authorities  even  state  that  the  correct 
formula  for  paraformaldehyde  Ls  (HC0II)2.  The  name  trioxjinethyl- 
ene  is  used  as  the  official  title  in  the  French  Pharmacopceia  and  is 
given  as  an  official  synonym  in  our  own. 

The  PliarmacojMi'ia  requires  that  the  official  compound  shall  contain 
not  less  than  95  jht  crnt.  of  (IICOII).!,  to  Ik?  determined  by  oxidation 
to  formic  acid  and  titration  of  the  latter  with  normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  assay  of  formal- 
dehyde Cscv  al)ove).  If  (IICOIDs  he  the  correct  formula  for  para- 
fornmldchyde,  the  following  equation  2(II('()II)3  +  3H2O2  +  6KOH  = 
6KII('(X,  +  OlIjO  +  II«  shows  that  2  molecules,  or  1S0.12  Gms.,  of 
paraformaldehyde  will  yield  ujmiii  oxidation  sufficient  formic  acid  to 
neutralize  6  niolecul(»s,  or  33r).r)r)  (inis.,  of  iM)tassium  hydroxide,  and 
heiKv  each  mil.  ('or  Cc.)  of  the  normal  alkali  solution  c(msume<l  and 
e<»ntaining  ().()r)r»ll  (Jni.  of  ]M)tassium  hydroxide  will  correspond  to 
().()3(K)2  (iin.  of  pure  (IlCOlDa.    As  alreiuly  stated  in  connection  with 
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the  assay  of  the  official  Solution  of  Formaldehyde,  a  part  of  the  liber- 
ated hydrogen,  in  the  nascent  state,  is  no  doubt  converted  into  water 
by  the  excess  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Paraformaldehyde  occurs  in  white,  friable  masses,  or  in  powder 
form,  and  also  in  form  of  compressed  tablets  weighing  0.5  to  1.0  Gm. 
It  is  used  for  purix)ses  of  disinfection  by  being  placed  in  an  iron  dish 
or  cup  and  heated,  when  it  splits  up  into  gaseous  formaldehyde,  and 
as  such  becomes  active,  possessing  strong  germicidal  properties. 
To  remove  the  disagreeable,  pungent  vapor  remaining  in  rooms  after 
the  use  of  formaldehyde,  ammonia  water  may  be  used,  which  combines 
with  the  gas,  forming  a  harmless  compound,  which  has  been  introduced 
into  medicine  and  is  officially  recognized  as 

Hezamefhylenamine.  C6H12N4  or  (CH2)6N4. — This  basic  compound, 
the  full  chemical  name  of  which  is  hexamethylene  tetramine,  is  also 
kno\m  as  urotropiiiy  cystogen,  form  in,  uriiofie,  and  arninoforrn.  It  is  a 
condensation  product  obtained  by  adding  to  a  strong  solution  of 
formaldehyde  small  successive  portions  of  stronger  anmionia  water, 
the  mixture  being  kept  well  c(K)led,  until  an  excess  of  ammonia  is 
indicated  by  the  (xlor  after  the  solution  has  sto<Kl  several  hours.  The 
solution  is  then  poured  into  shallow  dishes  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
The  crj'stals  may  be  further  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  char- 
coal and  subsequent  recrystallization.  Ilexamethylenamine  occurs 
as  colorless  odorless,  crystals  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and  soluble  in 
1.5  times  their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  toward  litmus. 

Hexamethylenamine  is  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia 
under  the  title  Hexamine,  and  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  in 
this  country  with  a  line  of  pharmaceuticals,  powder,  tablets,  elixir, 
etc.,  manufactured  by  the  Ilexamine  Company,  of  S\Tacuse,  N.  Y., 
in  case  hexamine  is  called  for  on  British  prescriptions. 

Several  derivatives  of  hexamethylenamine  have  been  introduced 
under  special  names,  thus:  Ilexamethylene-tetramine  salicylate, 
known  as  urotmplne  mlicylate  or  salifonn;  hexamethylene-tetramine 
bromethylate,  known  as  bromalin,  bromalium,  hnnuoforviin,  or  hroiu- 
ethyljormin :  hexamethylene-tetramine  tannin,  knowTi  as  tatnwpin 
or  iannon:  hexamethylene-tetramine  icxloform,  known  as  iodiffonniti: 
a  compound  of  hexamethylene-tetramine  hydrochloride  and  ferric 
chloride,  known  as  ferroidypiin.  Further  particulars  reganling  these 
preparations  may  Im»  found  in  the  Xational  SUimhrd  Diaitensaiory, 
1916,  pp.  794  and  79.'). 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. — The  official  preparation  recognized  by 
this  name  is  an  alcoliolic  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite,  (^lUNO;,  yielding 
when  freshly  prepared  and  test(»<I  by  the  meth(Ml  of  assay  given  in  the 
Pharmacopcria  alKMit  4  jht  crnt.  of  ethyl  nitrite. 

In  the  pharniacojKiial  pHK^ss  of  manufacture,  which  is  esix»c*ially 
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intciuled  for  the  pharmacist  in  making  small  quantities  of  the  spirit, 
the  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  ethyl  nitrite  by  acting  on  a  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol.  The 
nitrous  acid  lil)erated  attacks  the  alcohol,  forming  ethyl  nitrite  and 
water.  The  two  reactions  are  indicated  by  the  following  equations: 
NaXOj  +  n2S()4  =  HNO2  +  NaHSOi;  C2H5OH  +  HNO,  =  CJI^NQ, 
+  H2O.  The  newly  formed  ethyl  nitrite  rises  as  an  oily  layer  to 
the  surface  and,  after  all  reaction  has  ceased,  is  transferred  to  a  glass 
separator  where  it  is  washed  first  with  plain  ice-cold- water  and  then 
with  an  ice  cold  solution  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate.  After 
careful  separation,  the  ethyl  nitrite  is  freed  from  water  by  agitation 
with  anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  and  finally  mixed  with  21  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol.  In  order  that  a  large  yield  of  ethyl  nitrite  may 
be  insured,  it  is  essential  that  the  tube  of  the  sefmrator  be  allowed  to 
reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  cx)ntaining  the  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  mixture,  and  that  the  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask  very  slowly  in  drops,  the  flask  being  kept 
thoroughly  cold  during  the  reaction.  From  the  above  equation  it  will 
be  seen  that  ()9.01  Gms.  of  absolute  sodium  nitrite  are  capable  of 
yielding  75.05  (Jms.  of  ethyl  nitrite,  and  if  the  official  salt  (containing, 
at  least  95  per  cent,  of  NaN02)  be  used,  the  100  Gms.  ordered  in  the 
official  formula  should  be  able  to  produce  at  least  10^^.32  Gms.  of 
ethyl  nitrite,  which  would  yield  2273.04  Gms.  of  the  oflficial  spirit. 
In  practice  there  is  always  some  loss,  the  full  theoretical  yield  being 
never  obtainable,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
weight  of  the  purified  ethyl  nitrite  in  order  to  determine  the  final  weight 
of  alcohol  to  be  added.  The  process  is  easy  of  execution  and  \s'ith 
little  care  very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  The  amount  of  pure 
ethyl  nitrite  rt^^vered  may  vary  from  70  to  80  Gms.  from  100  Gms.  of 
sodium  nitrite,  and,  using  such  apparatus  as  are  generally  found  in 
laboratories,  with  ordinary  precaution  the  author  has  obtained  78  Gms. 

For  some  time  manufacturing  chemists  have  been  offering  ethyl 
nitrite  in  small  seale<l  tul)es  to  be  diluted  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  alcohol,  so  as  to  make  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  small  quantities. 
This  plan  is  very  convenient,  and  decidedly  preferable  to  the  purchase 
of  the  spirit  in  hulk,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  ethyl  nitrite 
itsi^lf,  unless  absolutely  free  from  water  and  kept  under  favorable 
conditions  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition.  Pure  ethyl  nitrite  is  a 
thin,  ]Y<i\v  yellow  licjuicl,  having  a  pungent,  ethen*al,  apple-like  odor. 
Sinct*  it  l)oils  at  10°  (\  ((>().8*^  F.),  it  should  In?  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
the  containtTs  oi)ene<l  with  care. 

The  Phannacopcria  n^fjuires  that  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  shall  contain 
not  less  than  0.5  jkt  cent.,  nor  more  than  4.5  jht  cent,  of  ethyl  nitrite, 
which  is  to  Ik*  dcterminwl  by  gasometric  estimation,  the  nitric  oxide 
obtainable  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sj)irit  iKMng  evolved  ami 
measured  over  a  siiturate<I  soluticm  of  stxlium  chloride  in  a  gnuluated 
tuU»  or  nitrometer  (see  Figs.  334  and  335).    The  official  method  of 
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assay  ia  ha.se<1  on  the  suggestions  of  the  late  A.  H.  Allen,  of  England 
(1885),  and  is  much  simpler  than  some  other  methods  proposed. 
The  nitrometer  is  completely  filled  with  the  salt  solution,  including  the 
bore  of  the  glass  stopcock,  and  care  must  be  observed  that  no  air  enter 
while  the  different  liquids  are  allowed  to  flow  from  the  cup  into  the 
nitrometer;  this  is  best  avoided  by  washing  the  cup  with  a  few  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  alcohol  or  salt  solution  after  the  other  liquids  have  been 
run  into  the  tube,  and  allowing  0.2  or  0.3  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  fluid  to  remain 
in  the  cup. 


Fio.  335.— Curtman' 


The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  ofHcial  assay  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  equation:  C,H»NO,  +  KI  +  H^O,  =  C,H(OH  + 
KHSOi  +  I  +  NO,  from  which  it  appears  that  30.01  Gms.  of  NO 
gas  correspond  to  75.05  Gms.  of  ethyl  nitrite.  At  0°  C.  (32°  F.) 
and  700  mm.  pressure,  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  NO  gas  weighs  0.0013406  Gm., 
but  under  the  comlitions  mentioned  in  the  as.say  method,  25°  C. 
(77°  F.)  and  "(H)  mm.  pres.sure,  it  weighs  0.(X)12281  Om.,  am!  hence  the 
amount  of  eth\l  nitrite  correspon<ling  to  1  mil.  {or  Cc.)  of  NO  gas  at 
the  temperature  and  pressure  last  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be 
0.00:J0718  {0.(K»:H)7127   V.  S.  I'.)  Gm.,  as  shown  by  the  following 
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proportion:  3().()1 :  75.05  : : 0.(X)12281 :  x  (a-  =  0.(K)30718).  Hence  if  we 
let  U'  rei)resent  the  original  weight  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  invcJved 
in  the  assiiy  (which  must  be  jV  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit  before 
dilution  to  1(X)  mils,  (or  C'c),  and  N  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
XO  gas  obtained  in  the  assay,  then  ( A^  X  0.00)^0718)^-  W  represents 
the  weight  of  absolute  ethyl  nitrite  contained  in  1  Gm.  of  the  sample. 
The  amount  in  1(X)  Gms.  of  the  spirit  or  the  percentage  will  be  (iV  X 
0.(K):U)718  X  100)  ^  W  or  (A'  X  0.30718)  -^  W,  which  is  the  rule 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  where  the  factor  0.'i0718  has  been  rounded 
off  to  ().:W7. 

If  the  volume  of  XO  gas  had  a  temperature  above  or  below  that 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  25®  C  (77°  F.),  a  correction  is  necessary 
in  the  results  obtained  by  the  above  calculation,  the  latter  applying 
only  to  the  official  temperature.  Above  25°  C  the  volume  of  XO 
gas  as  read  is  larger  than  it  would  be  at  25°  C,  and  therefore  the 
per  cent,  of  ethyl  nitrite  appears  greater  than  is  actually  true,  and  a 
fraction  must  be  subtracted  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  volume 
of  the  XO  gas  over  the  volume  it  would  have  at  25°  C.  By  similar 
reasoning  it  follows  that  when  the  temperature  is  below  25°  C.  a 
correction  must  be  added  corresponding  to  the  deficiency  of  volume 
of  the  XO  gas  as  compared  ^*4th  the  volume  it  would  have  at  25°  C. 
From  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  the  relation  of  gas  volumes  to  their  absolute 
temperatures,  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  the  NO  gas  as 
actually  read  and  what  it  would  be  at  25°  C  may  be  calculated. 
Ijet  t  =  the  temperature  at  which  the  XO  gas  was  actually  read. 
Then  by  the  law  of  expansion  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  X'^O  gas  at  t  :  x  mil. 

(or  C.)    at   25°   (\  :  :  273  +  t  :  273  +  25  or  jr  =  ^io^T^;    that 

273  +  25 

is,    1    mil.    (or   Cc.   of   XO   gas   at  f  C.  would  become  ^.t— 

27.5  +  t 

mil.  (or  i\\)  at  25°  (\  The  correction  in  volume  for  each  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  XO  gas  as  read   at  <°  C.   thus  becomes   (l — o-ryif)    ™'- 

(or  Cc.)  =  (.  -.     "^  )  mil-  (or  ^<^-)  when  it  is  greater  than  25*  C,  or 

(    ''  '^  —  1  I  mil.  (or  Cc.)  =  {  "'  )  mil.  (or  Cc.)  when  it  is 

V273  +  /  /  \27'^  +J/ 

less  tlian  25°  C.  When  the  temperature  is  only  a  few  degrees  above 
or  Ih'Iow  25°  C.  the  denominator  of  these  fractions  is  approximately 
300,  so  that  tliey  Un'ome  ^l  j^,  -^Itj,  ^  2  o » ^tc,  according  as  the  difference 
lH»twccii  tt»niiHTatiirc  /  of  measurement  of  tlie  XO  gas  and  25°  C.  is 
1,  2,  3,  etc.,  degrees.  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  XO  gas  measured  in  the 
assay  is  too  great  or  tm)  small  by  -^Ijf  part  for  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture alM)ve  or  Inflow  the  official  tem|KTature,  fixed  at  25°  C.,  it  follows 
that  the  jht  cent,  as  first  calculated  must  he  corrected  by  ij,yj  (/.  e., 
I  of  1   jHT  ciMit.),  as  given  in  the  PharmacoiKcia.    This  correction 
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deviates  more  and  more  from  the  truth  as  the  temperature  difference 
becomes  greater. 

If  the  pressure  under  which  the  NO  gas  is  measured  is  not  7()0 
mm.  of  mercury,  wliich  is  the  one  assumed  in  the  assay  formula  for 
calculation,  the  volume  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  and  therefore 
the  per  cent,  of  ethyl  nitrite  found  also.  If  we  let  p  =  pressure  in 
mm.  of  mercury  under  which  the  NO  gas  is  measured,  then,  according 
to  Boyle's  law — namely,  that  the  product  of  the  volume  and  pressure 
of  a  gas  is  always  constant,  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  NO  gas  X  p  =  x  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  NO  X  7G0,  or  .r  =  (1  mil.  (or  Cc.)   X  p)  ^  7()0— that  is, 

1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  NO  measured  at  any  other  pressure,  /;,  would  be  J^ 

700 

mil.  (or  Cc.)  at  normal  barometic  pressure,  7()0  mm.    The  correction 

in  volume  for  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  NO  gas  measured  at  pressure  p  is 

1  —   V^  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  or  —  mil.  (or  Cc),  when  p  is  less  than 

760,  or  -  -         mil.  (or  Cc.)  when  p  is  greater  than  760.    \\Tien  p  is 

greater  than  760  the  gas  is  under  too  great  a  pressure — ^that  is,  the 
volume  is  less  than  it  should  l)e,  hence  a  correction  should  be  added  to 
the  calculated  per  cent,  as  first  foimd  in  the  official  method  of  calcula- 
tion. When  p  is  less  than  7()0  the  correction  must  be  subtracted. 
According  as  the  pressure  is  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  mm.  of  mercury  above  or 
below  the  normal,  7()()  mm.,  the  correction  for  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of 
NO  gas  will  amount  to  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  times  y^^^,  and  the  correction  of  the 
per  cent,  must  be  the  same  number  of  times  y^^^  of  that  first  found; 
y^  is  sufficiently  close  to  y^  or  ^  of  y^,  which  means  ^\  of  1  per 
cent,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Thi^  correction,  as  in  the  case  of 
temperature,  is  only  a  close  approximation,  and  must  not  be  construed 
as  absolute. 

In  place  of  the  gasometric  method,  volumetric  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  ethyl  nitrite  may  be  employed,  which  is  re%dily 
carried  out  and  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  more  accurate  than  the 
gasometric  estimation.  It  depends  on  the  interaction  of  ethyl  nitrite 
with  potassium  chlorate  an(l  subsequent  titration  of  the  resulting 
potassium  chloride  with  silver  nitrate,  the  proix*ss  l)eing  carried  out 
as  folloA^-s:  Into  a  100  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask  or  bottle  of  flint  glass,  pour 
10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  cold  aqueous 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  10  per  cvnt,  nitric  acid.  Cork 
quickly  and  shake  the  flask  or  bottle  frequently  during  30  minutes. 
Then  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution, 
shake,  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  test-solution 
as  indicator,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution  with 
tenth-normal  ])()tassiuni  sulphocyanate  solution.  When  a  permanent 
reddish  color  is  imparted  to  the  liquid,  deduct  the  immher  of  mils. 
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(or  (^c.)  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanate  solution  required  from  10 
(the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  silver  nitrate  solution  acideci),  multiply 
the  remainder  by  2.2:)15  (0.022515  X  KX))  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  weight  of  o  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  previously 
ascertained;  the  quotient  will  represent  the  percentage  of  ethyl 
nitrite  in  the  sample.  The  reactions  involved  in  the  preceding  method 
are:  SCjIUXOj  +  KCIO,  =  3C,H5X03  +  KC^l;  KCl  +  AgXQ,  = 
AgCl  +  KXO3;  which  show  that  3  molecules,  or  225.15  parts,  of 
ethyl  nitrite  are  capable  of  producing  1  molecule,  or  74.56  parts,  of 
potassium  chloride,  and  that  this  in  turn  requires  1  molecule,  or  169.89 
parts,  of  silver  nitrate  for  complete  precipitation.  Hence  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  AgXOj  solution,  containing  0.016989  Gm.  of 
silver  nitrate  corresponds  to  0.022515  (Jm.  of  ethyl  nitrite. 

It  has  been  shovm  by  previous  investigators  that  aldehyde  has  no 
effect  (m  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  unless  it  be  present  in 
large  quantity,  in  which  case  it  will  lower  the  results. 

Whenever  an  assay  of  vspirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  to  be  made,  the 
latter  should  be  carefully  neutralized  by  agitation  with  potassium 
bicarl)onate  before  weighing,  as  free  nitrous  acid  may  be  present, 
which  would  cause  the  results  of  the  determination  to  be  recorded 
too  high. 

Commercial  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  often  of  inferior  quality,  since 
it  is  frequently  kept  in  large  bottles  and  in  carboys  insecurely  stoppered, 
and  consequently  becomes  oxidized  by  the  air  and  moisture.  It  should 
always  be  purchased  in  original  packages  of  small  size  and  presented 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  acid  reaction  observed  in  some  samples 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  due  to  ac^etic  acid  produced  by  oxida- 
tion of  any  aldehyde  present,  or  it  may  l)e  due  to  decomi)osition  of  the 
ethyl  nitrite,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  alcohol  and  liberation  of 
nitrous  acid.  Such  acidity  should  invariably  l>e  neutralissed  by  means 
of  alkali  carlK)nate  l)efore  disi)ensing  the  spirit  in  conjunction  with 
alkali  icxlides,  bromides,  etc. 

Kven  under  favorable  conditions  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  gradually 
deteriorates,  and,  if  found  to  contain  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  ethyl 
nitrite,  sliould  not  Ik*  sold  or  disix*nscd.  Freshly  prepared  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  if  carefully  preservt*d  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  will  keep 
unchanged  for  months.  Ex])osure  to  diffuse<l  daylight  and  air  accele- 
rators decomposition;  hence,  when  purchastMl  in  bulk,  draAMi  from  half- 
filKsl  or  carelessly  stoppere<l  containers,  the  spirit  is  often  worthless. 
The  author  has  rci>eatedly  had  occasion  to  examine  spirit  of  nitrous 
eth(T  offere<l  for  sale  in  bulk  by  jobln^rs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  regrets  to  siiy  that  in  only  a  few  cas<»s  has  the  strength 
found  a])pnKulie<l  that  n»quired  by  the  IMuirinacojKcia;  in  some  cases 
less  than  1  |kt  c(*nt.  of  ethyl  nitrite  was  pn^scMit. 

Phannacists  sliould  make  it  a  rule  to  ktn^p  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in 
well  filled  anilMT-<*olor(Ml  contiiiners  in  a  cool  plac<\  preferably  in  2 
ouncv  or  1  ouncr  Iwittles  in  a  refrigerator,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
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of  frequent  opening  of  the  container.  It  should  never  be  kept  in  flint 
glass  bottles,  filled  or  partly  filled,  on  the  store  shelf,  in  direct  or  diffused 
sunlight 

Amyl  Nitrite. — Under  this  name  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
a  liquid  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  true  amyl  nitrite,  CsHnN02, 
together  with  variable  quantities  of  undetermined  compounds. 
Although  not  a  derivative  of  official  alcohol,  this  preparation  may  be 
conveniently  considered  at  this  point,  owing  to  its  similarity, 
chemically,  to  ethyl  nitrite.  Amyl  nitrite  is  an  ester,  or  ethereal 
salt,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  amyl  alcohol  as  ethyl  nitrite  bears 
to  official  or  ethyl  alcohol.  It  can  be  prepared  by  direct  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  purified  amyl  alcohol,  but  is  now  probably  altogether  obtained 
by  distilling  a  solution  of  sodiimi  nitrite  with  amyl  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  that  portion  of  the  distillate  coming  over  between  95° 
and  lOO*"  C.  (203*^  and  212°  F.)  being  collected,  washed  with  ice  cold 
sodium  carbonate  solution,  dehydrated  with  anhydrous  potassium 
carbonate,  and  redistilled  below  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  According  to  the 
equation  2C5HnOH  +  2NaN02  +  HjS04  =  2CsHnN02  +  Na8S04+ 
2HjO,  117.10  parts  of  amyl  nitrite  should  be  obtained  from  88.10 
parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  but  in  practice  such  Ls  not  the  case. 

As  amyl  nitrite  rapidly  deteriorates  by  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
it  must  be  kept  in  securely  closed,  small  vials,  or  in  sealed  bulbs,  in 
a  dark  place.  The  commercial  article  is  very  variable  in  quality, 
samples  having  been  found  to  contain  as  little  as  28  per  cent,  of  true 
amyl  nitrite  and  others  containing  as  much  as  93  per  cent.  The  assay 
of  amyl  nitrite  is  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  made  gaso- 
metrically,  as  in  the  case  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
the  amyl  nitrite,  which  has  previously  been  made  perfectly  neutral 
by  agitation  with  potassium  bicarbonate  and  then  decanted,  being 
carefully  weighed  and  then  diluted  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  produce 
exactly  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  liquid ;  of  this  solution  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
are  used  for  the  assay,  representing  exactly  y^  of  the  original  quantity 
of  amyl  nitrite.  The  volume  of  gas  collected  is  multiplied  by  4.8 
(or  0.()47851  X  100)  and  the  product  divided  by  the  weight  of  amyl 
nitrite  used  in  the  test  (yV  of  the  weight  of  the  3  mils,  (or  Cc.))  to  find 
the  percentage.  The  same  corrections  for  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure,  as  in  the  case  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  must  be  made  if 
strictly  accurate  results  are  desired. 

As  in  the  case  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  amyl  nitrite  may  also  be  as- 
sayed volumetrically  by  the  method  described  on  page  745.  Five  Gms. 
of  amyl  nitrite  are  dissolved  in  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  and  of  this  solution  10  mils,  (or  Ce.)  are  used  for  the  test. 
From  the  equation  3(^H„X02  +  KCIO3  =  3(MI„N03  +  KCl  and 
KCl  +  AgNOs  =  AgCl  +  KNO3  it  is  seen  that  3  molecules,  or 
351.3  Gms.,  of  amyl  nitrite  will  require  1  molecule,  or  109.89  Gms., 
of  silver  nitrate  for  j)recipitation  of  the  potassium  chloride  formed. 
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and  hence  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  silver  solution  consumed  in  the 
assay  and  (containing  ().()1(}9S9  (im.,  of  silver  nitrate  corresponds  to 
0.(Ki513  (im.  of  pure  amy!  nitrite.  The  numlwr  of  mils,  (or  (^c.)  of 
tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  required  for  precipitation  in  the 
assay,  when  multiplied  by  3.51.S  (().0:i513  X  100)  and  then  divided 
by  0.5  (the  weight  in  grams  of  amyl  nitrite  used)  wiQ  express  the 
per  cent,  of  pure  amyl  nitrite  in  the  sample. 

Amyl  Alcohol,  although  not  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  of  interest  as  the  source  of  amyl  nitrite  and  valeric  acid  and  as  a 
valuable  solvent  used  in  chemical  research.  As  stated  on  page  727, 
amyl  alcohol  and  other  homologous  products  are  formed  during  the 
fermentation  of  grain  or  potato  starch;  larger  quantities  may  be 
obtained  by  continuing  the  distillation  after  ethyl  alcohol  ceases  to 
come  over.  Amyl  alcohol  is  purified  by  fractional  dbtillation  and 
repeated  washing  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  table  salt.  It  is  a 
colorless,  thin,  oily  liquid  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  alcohol, 
but  boiling,  when  pure,  at  132*^  C.  (269.0*^  F.).  Chemically,  it  is  amyl 
hydroxide,  f^IInOH,  and  yields  compounds  homologous  with  those  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  namely,  amyl  ether  (r5llu)i0,  amyl  aldehyde,  CsHwO, 
and  valeric  acid,  (\II10O2.  Amyl  alcohol,  obtained  in  the  fermentation 
of  grain  or  potato  starch,  is  designated  by  chemists  as  primary  iso- 
amyl  al(*ohol,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  of  conmiercial  fusel  oil. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  miscible  with  alcohol  and 
ether  in  all  proportions. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
FATS  AND  FIXED  OILS. 

The  physical  properties  of  these  compounds  have  been  considered 
on  pages  217  to  221.  Chemically,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  esters, 
or  ethereal  salts,  being  chiefly  glycerides  of  fatty  acids,  and  readily 
resolved  into  the  respective  acids  and  alcohols  by  means  of  alkali 
hydroxides.  The  constitution  of  fats  and  fixed  oils  was  first  studied 
and  announced  by  Chevreul  in  1811.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
basylous  radical  is  the  same  for  all  fats  and  fixed  oils,  whether  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  namely,  glyceryl  or  propenyl, 
CjHs,  a  trivalent  group  derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  propane, 
CjHg,  the  alcohol  or  hydroxide  of  which  is  glycerin  or  propenyl  alcohol, 
CjH6(OH)3;  other  bases  obtainable  from  fats  are  myricyl  alcohol> 
CjoHeiOH,  cetyl  alcohol,  CieHajOH,  cer>'l  alcohol,  C26H680H,  choles- 
terin  (from  animal  fats),  C26H4SOH,  phytosterin  (from  vegetable  fats), 
C16H4SOH,  and  others.  The  acid  radicals  found  in  fats  are  many, 
the  chief  ones  being  arachidic  acid,  HCjoHjqOj,  butyric  acid,  HC4H7O2, 
capric  acid,  HCioHigOj,  capronic  acid,  HCeHnOj,  caprylic  acid, 
HCjHuOj,  cerotic  acid,  HCi6H6i02,  erucic  acid,  HCJ2H41O2,  lauric 
acid,  HCiiHm02,  linolenic  acid,  HCigHeQOj,  linolic  acid,  HCisHnOj, 
melissic  acid,  HC30H69O2,  myristic  ac'd,  HC14H27O2,  oleic  acid, 
HCi8Hm02,  palmitic  acid,  HCieHsi02,  stearic  acid,  HCi8Ha602,  tiglic 
acid,  HC6H7O2,  etc.,  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four  in  number 
for  a  single  fat  or  fixed  oil. 

The  ordinary  fats  and  fixed  oils  used  in  pharmacy  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  two  or  three  compound  ethers,  to  which  the  names  olein, 
palmitin,  and  stearin  have  been  given;  of  these,  olein,  being  always 
liquid,  naturally  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  fixed  oils,  while  pal- 
mitin and  stearin,  being  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  their 
presence  determine  the  firmer  consistence  of  solid  fats.  All  three  are 
fatty  acid  esters  of  glyceryl,  kno\^Ti  respectively  to  chemists  as  glyc- 
eryl trioleate,  C3H6(ri8H3302)8,  glyceryl  tripalmitate,  C8H6(Ci6H8i02)s, 
and  glyceryl  tristearate,  C8H6(CijH3602)8.  The  oleic  acids  derived 
from  different  oils,  not  having  a  uniform  composition  and  properties, 
specific  names  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  respective  glycerides; 
thus,  olein,  linolein,  and  physetolein;  the  first-named  occurs  both 
in  animal  an<l  vegetable  fats,  the  second  only  in  vegetable  fats,  while 
the  third  is  confined  to  animal  fats,  chiefly  fish  oil,  st*al  oil,  etc. 

When  absolutely  pure,  fats  and  fixed  oils  are  without  action  on 
litmus,  but  in  the  j)resence  of  air,  light,  and  moisture  <lecomposition 
and  oxidation  gradually  ensue,  an  unpleasant  odor,  due  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  volatile .  products,  and  an  acid  reaction  being  observed. 
Fats  are  not  affected  by  a  temperature  of  l(Xf  C.  (212**  F.)  but  at 
250°  C\  (482°  F.)  they  are  decomposed,  various  volatile  products 
being  formed,  among  wliich  is  an  irritating,  odorous  substance,  called 
acrolein,  which  chemically,  is  allyl  aldehyde,  CaHiO  or  CHiCHCOH, 
and  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerin  present  in  fats. 

Non-drying  oils,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  glyceride  of  oleic  acid, 
with  varying  proportions  of  palmitin,  upon  exposiu^  to  air,  appear 
to  absorb  water  and  split  up  into  free  oleic  (and  palmitic)  acid  and 
glycerin,  the  latter  being  oxidized  gradually  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  and  thus  disappearing.  The  oleic  acid  absorbs  oxygen  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  oxystearic  acid,  and  finally  into  volatile 
odorous  acids,  such  as  capronic,  valeric,  etc.  This  process  of  decom- 
position is  termed  rancidification,  and  explains  the  condition  termed 
rancidity  noticed  in  old  and  carelessly  preserv^ed  fats  and  fixed  oils. 
By  some  it  is  thought  that  the  change  is  superinduced  by  the  presence 
of  mucilaginous  or  albuminous  matter  in  the  fat,  acting  as  a  ferment 
under  the  influence  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  Rancid  fats,  there- 
fore, when  sai)onified,  always  contain  free  acid  and  yield  less  glycerin 
tlian  sweet  fats. 

In  the  chemical  examination  of  fats  and  fixed  oils  for  adulterations, 
and  as  tests  of  identity,  two  reactions,  largely  used  by  analysts,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Pharmacopeia,  namely,  that  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  that  with  io<line.  Both  tests  are  applied  to  every 
official  fat  and  fixed  oil  and  definite  requirements  made  in  connection 
with  the  same.  In  addition  the  acid  value  of  fats,  fixed  oils  or  waxes 
is  frequently  determined.  The  test  with  potassium  hydroxide  is  better 
kno^Mi  as  the  determination  of  the  saponification  value  or  Koettstorfer 
number,  being  the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide 
required  for  complete  saponification  of  1  Gm.  of  a  fat  or  oil,  and  is 
carried  out  as  follows:  Weigh  out  accurately  in  a  flask,  holding  150  to 
200  mils,  (or  ( \'.),  1.5-2  (Jms.  of  the  purified  and  filtered  fat.  Next  run 
into  the  flask  from  a  burette,  25  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  soluticm.  While  exactly  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  is  not 
indisiH'iisiil)lc,  in  comparative  tests  precisely  the  same  amount  must 
Ik»  used,  allowing  the  burette  to  drain  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  each 
test.  Then  phuv  a  small  funnel  in  the  flask  an(l  heat  it  on  a  waterbath 
containing  boiling  water  for  J  hour,  so  that  the  alcohol  is  sinunering, 
fn^tjuently  imparting  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
Then  add  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  phenolphthalein  test-solution  and  titrate 
back  t\\v  vxivss  of  |K)t{issium  hydroxi<le  with  half-normal  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  a  blank  test  is  made  at  t\w  same  time  with  the  alcoholic 
{x>ta.ssiinn  liydmxidc  test-solution  alone,  the  differeiur  in  the  numl)er  of 
mils,  lor  Cc.)  of  lialf-normal  hydnK-hloric  a(i<l  consunuMl  by  the  blank 
test  ami  the  real  test,  inultii)litMl  by  2S.().')5  (Inking  the  number  of  milli- 
grams of  KOI  I  contained  in  eiich  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  half-normal  alc*o- 
holic"  j)otassium  hydroxide  solution,  which  is  a  half-normal  solution) 
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and  divided  by  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  fat  or  oil,  will  give  the 
saponification  value  of  the  sample  tested.  In  some  cases  prolonged 
boiling  is  nec»essary  to  effect  perfect  saponification,  occasionally  2  or 
3  hours  being  required,  and  a  reflux  condenser  or  long  glass  tube 
passing  through  a  cork  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  glass  funnel  for 
preventing  the  loss  of  alcohol. 

The  test  with  iodine  consists  in  determining  the  iodine  value  or 
number,  which  is  a  figure  indicating  the  number  of  grams  of  iodine 
absorbed  by  100  Gms.  of  a  fat  or  oil  under  certain  conditions.  The 
present  official  method  for  determining  the  iodine  number  is  called 
the  Hanus  method  and  has  an  advantage  over  the  former  method, 
known  as  the  Huebl  method,  in  that  it  requires  far  less  time.  It  is 
carried  out  as  follows:  First  prepare  a  solution  of  iodine  monobromide 
by  dissolving  13.2  Gms.  of  powdered  iodine  in  1000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  using  a  gentle  heat  if  necessary;  cool  the  solution 
to  25°  C.  (77®  F.)  and  determine  the  iodine  content  in  20  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  solution  by  means  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution; 
then  add  to  the  solution  a  quantity  of  bromine  equal  to  that  of  the 
iodine  present  (3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  being  the  approximate  amount),  and 
keep  the  solution  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  protected  from  light. 
Add  to  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  about  0.8  Gm.  of  a  solid  fat 
or  about  0.3  Gm.  of  an  oil  (0.15  to  0.18  Gm.  of  linseed  oil,  0.18  to 
0.2  Gm.  of  codliver  oil,  and  0.8  to  1.0  Gm.  of  oil  of  theobroma),  con- 
tained in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  capacity  and 
dissolved  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  chloroform,  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
iodine  monobromide  solution,  accurately  measured  from  a  burette, 
stopper  the  bottle  securely,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  half  an  hour 
(1  hour  is  required  for  castor  oil  and  linseed  oil)  in  a  cool  place  pro- 
tected from  light.  After  this  time  it  must  retain  a  brown  color;  if  it 
does  not,  add  another  measured  portion  of  the  iodine  monobromide 
solution  and  again  set  the  mixture  aside.  Then  add  in  the  order 
named  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  potassium  iodide  solution  (of  the  strength 
of  20  Gms.  in  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)),  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water, 
and  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  in  small  portions, 
shaking  thoroughly  after  each  addition  until  the  mixture  becomes 
quite  pale.  Finally  add  a  few  drops  of  starch  test-solution  and  con- 
tinue the  addition  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  until 
all  the  color  is  discharged. 

While  this  test  is  Inking  carried  out,  a  blank  test  should  be  made 
by  mixing  exactly  the  same  quantities  of  icnline  monobromide  solu- 
tion and  chloroform,  and  titrating  the  free  iodine  as  directed  al)Ove. 
The  difference  in  the  numl)er  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-nonnal  so<lium 
thiosuIj)hatc  sohition  consumed  in  the  blank  test  and  in  the  actual 
test  when  iiniltiplitNl  by  1.2r>92  (().()12()92  X  KK))  and  dividtnl  by  the 
weight  of  the  fat  or  oil  taken  for  the  test,  gives  the  icxline  numl)er. 

The  acid  value  of  a  fat,  fixed  oil  or  wax  is  the  numl)er  of  milligrams 
of  potassium  hydroxide  require<l  to  neutralize  the  free  acid  in  1  Gm. 
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of  the  substance.  It  is  detennined  as  follows:  Mix  10  Gms.  of  the 
substance  with  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol  previously 
neutralized  with  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  add  1  mU.  (or  Cc.) 
of  phenolphthalein  test-solution,  heat  until  the  fat  or  wax  is  melted 
and  titrate  with  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  shaking 
constantly.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normld  alkali 
solution  required,  when  multiplied  by  5.011  (O.OOSCUl  X  1000)  and 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  substance  taken,  will  express  the  acid 
value  of  that  particular  substance. 

The  action  of  acids  on  fats  and  fixed  oils  varies  considerably;  thus, 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  them,  as  also  cold  diluted 
nitric  acid  and  cold  or  hot  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Nitrous  acid,  as 
well  as  warm  nitric  acid,  converts  olein  into  elaidin,  a  compound 
isomeric  with  it,  but  of  firm  consistence.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses fats  slowly  in  the  cold  and  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  forming 
sulph()-<:*()mpounds  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  well  as  of  the  glycerin.  If 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  almond  or  olive  oil  and  the 
mixture  kei)t  at  a  temperature  l)elow  50°  C.  (122®  F.),  sulpho-oleic 
and  glycerylsuli)huric  acids  vnll  be  formed,  HSOaCigHaQi  and  C»Hi- 
(IIS04)3;  if  castor  oil  l>e  used,  sulpho-ricinoleic  acid  will  be  produced. 
The  glyc€»rylsulphuric  acid  upon  addition  of  water  is  again  converted 
into  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  can  thus  be  removed;  the  sulpho- 
oleic  acid,  having  l)cen  purified  by  washing  with  salt  solution,  can  be 
combined  with  alkali  hydroxides,  yiekling  water-miscible  sulpho- 
oleates,  which  on  account  of  their  absorbability  have  been  recom- 
mended as  vehick»s  for  ointments,  under  the  names  oleite,  polysolve, 
etc.  (see  page  479). 

THE   OFnCIAL   FATS    AND   FIXED   OILS. 

Almond  Oil  (Expressed).  —This  oil,  usually  designated  as  oil  of 
swtH»t  almond  in  commercis  is  obtained  by  cxj)ression  from  both  bitter 
and  sweet  almonds  an<l  consists  of  about  S5  per  cent,  of  olein,  mixed 
with  pahnitin,  but  is  said  to  l)e  free  from  stearin,  which  accounts  for 
the  fa<'t  that  the  oil  can  Ik*  c(K)led  to  — 20°  (\  (—  4°  F.)  before  congeal- 
ing. Although  olive  oil.  cottonseed  oil,  lard  oil,  and  sesame  oil  may 
Ih*  j)rescnt  in  conuncrcial  almond  oil,  such  is  rarely  the  c*ase  now  and 
they  can  Ik*  detected  by  c(M)ling  to  — 10°  (\  (14°  F.)  Formerly  peach 
kernel  oil  was  fr(»ciuently  addcnl  to  or  substituted  for  expressed  oil  of 
ahnond,  hut  sinct*  the  enactment  of  jnire  focnl  and  drug  la^'s  this  prac- 
Uvv  has  ccaMul  almost  entirely,  an<l  ]H*ach  kernel  oil  is  now  sold  under 
its  own  name.  The  pn^sciHi*  of  oil  of  jK'ach  kernels  and  apricot  kernels 
(•ann(»t  Iw  <lrtected  by  ('<M)ling  almond  oil.  as  both  oils  have  nearly 
tlu'  siinu'  coiitrcaling  point.  The  latter  may  be  dt^tected  by  mixing 
alinoiul  <»il  with  an  c({ual  volume  of  nitric*  acid  and  water,  when  a 
white  mass  frc<'  from  red  color  shouhl  be  obtained;  a  brown  color 
wouM  indicate  the  presence  of  cottonscH^d  and  sc^sjime  oils. 
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The  saponification  value  of  expressed  oil  of  almond,  according  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  should  be  not  less  than  191  nor  more  than  200, 
and  the  iodine  number  not  less  than  93  and  not  more  than  100. 

Castor  Oil. — The  chief  constituent  of  this  well  known  oil  is  tri- 
ricinolein,  C3H6(Ci8Hs308)s,  together  with  ricinisolein,  palmitin,  and 
dioxystearin.  Ricinolein  differs  from  olein  in  being  the  glyceride 
of  an  acid  containing  in  each  molecule  one  atom  more  of  oxygen 
than  oleic  acid.  As  already  stated  on  page  223,  castor  oil  differs 
from  other  fatty  oils  in  its  marked  solubility  in  absolute  and  official 
alcohol;  it  is  also  immiscible  with  more  than  its  own  volume  of  petro- 
leum benzin  or  H  times  its  volume  of  mineral  oils.  The  specific 
gravity  of  castor  oil,  0.945-0.965  at  25"^  C.  (77°  F.),  is  higher,  and  its 
viscosity  much  greater,  than  that  of  any  other  fatty  oil.  It  is  rarely 
adulterated,  although  inferior  grades  of  castor  oil  are  to  be  found  on 
the  market ;  foreign  oils  may  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color  if  3  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  be  shaken  with  3  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  carbon  disulphide  and  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  sulphuric  acid,  also 
by  the  lesser  solubility  of  the  oil  in  alcohol.  Although  castor  oil  is 
usually  classed  among  ):he  drying  oils,  it  only  becomes  thickefr  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  never  dries  completely,  even  when  exposed  in 
thin  layers.  It  becomes  turbid  when  cooled  to  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  and  even 
deposits  crvstalline  flakes,  but  does  not  congeal  until  a  temperature 
of  —18°  C'  (—0.4°  F.)  is  reached. 

The  saponification  value  of  castor  oil  is  given  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  not  less  than  179  nor  more  than  185,  and  the  iodine  number  as  not 
less  than  83  nor  more  than^88;  the  latter  is  remarkably  constant  and 
is  given  by  several  authorities  as  82-84. 

In  connection  with  castor  oil  mention  mav  be  made  here  of  two 
other  constituents  of  castor  beans  or  seeds,  which  are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  character.  Ricin,  an  unorganized  ferment 
belonging  to  the  group  of  toxalbumins,  is  present  in  the  seeds  to  the 
extent  of  2.8-3  per  cent.,  and  may  be  extracted  from  fresh  decorti- 
cated seed,  freed  from  oil  by  strong  expression,  by  percolation  with 
a  10  i)er  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution,  in  which  it  is  soluble.  By 
saturating  the  |)ercolate  mth  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates,  ricin 
is  precipitated  and  may  be  freed  from  the  crystalline  salts  by  dialysis. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform,  and,  although  not 
affected  by  dry  heat,  it  loses  its  toxic  properties  when  its  solution 
is  heated.  Ricinine,  a  poisonous  base,  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
seed  Croats  of  the  castor  bean  to  the  extent  of  0.15  |)er  cent.,  and  0.03 
pi»r  crnt.  in  the  oil  cake  left  after  expression  of  tlie  oil.  It  is  extracted 
with  boiling  water,  the  solution  eva|)orated  to  dryness  and  extracteil 
with  alcohol.  Ricinine  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  chloro- 
form. Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by 
iodized  j)otassiuni  icnlide  solution,  but  other  alkaloidal  reagents  are 
without  effect.    It  is  not  capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids,  and  when 
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treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  solution  yields  methyl  alcohol  and  a 
dibasic  acid  named  ricinic  acid.  Recent  investigators  have  assigned 
the  formula  CgH 3X202  to  ricinine. 

Codliyer  Oil. — The  composition  of  codliver  oil  is  largely  affected 
by  the  method  and  care  taken  in  its  extraction  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment. It  is  primarily  a  mixture  of  j^lycerides  of  stearic,  palmitic, 
jecoleic  and  therapic  acids,  and  a  notable  percentage  of  volatile 
fatty  acids.  Cholesterin  has  been  found  as  a  c^onstant  constituent, 
the  quantity  varying  from  0.4G  to  1.32  per  cent.  The  first  oil  exuding 
from  the  livers  contains  less  of  the  organic!  bases  found  in  codliver 
oil,  while  the  putrefactive  changes  which  the  livers  undergo  in  some 
cases  before  expression,  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  development 
of  ptomainic  bases  found  in  some  varieties  of  oil.  Among  the  bases 
thus  far  identified  are  the  non-volatile  morrhuine,  CiJljyXj,  and  asel- 
line,  r26Ha2X4,  and  the  volatile  bases  trimethylamine,  butylamine, 
amylamine,  hexylamine,  etc.  Phos])horvs  and  io<line  have  also  been 
found  in  codliver  oil  in  very  small  quantities.  The  so-called  fish 
stearin,  obtained  as  a  residue  when  the  frozen  oil  is  expressed,  is  not 
true  tristearin,  but,  according  to  Heyerdahl,  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
20  per  cent,  of  glyc*erides  of  saturates!  fatty  acids  and  80  per  cent,  of 
glycerides  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids;  the  exact  character  of  these 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  has  not  been  determine<l. 

Codliver  oil  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  seal  oil  and  i^ith 
the  oils  of  menhaden  and  other  fish,  for  the  detection  of  which  the 
Pharmaco|Ki»ia  gives  appropriate  tests.  According  to  Gane,  seal  oil 
is  best  distinguisheil  by  the  very  disagreeable  odor  of  the  soap  obtained 
by  boiling  some  of  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
codliver  and  other  fish  oils  yielding  a  soap  of  only  slight  herring- 
like  odor.  An  imiK)rtant  test  for  the  quality  of  cwlliver  oil  is  the 
determination  of  the  free  fatty  acids,  which  should  not  exceed  0.3  to 
1  jKT  cent. 

The  PharmacoiMi'ia  requires  that  codliver  oil  shall  show^  a  saponi- 
fication value  of  not  less  than  ISO  nor  more  than  190  and  an  iodine 
numlKT  not  less  than  140  nor  more  than  ISO. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — This  oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein,  palmitin,  and 
linolein,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the  glycerides  of  linolenic 
acid  and  coloring  matter,  which  latter  is  removed  by  bleaching  the 
oil  with  warm  weak  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxide.  Cottonseed  oil 
when  s{iiM)ni(ie<l  with  alcoholic  i>otassiuni  hydroxide  solution  should 
show  a  siipoiiification  value  of  not  less  than  190  nor  more  than  198. 
The  Piiarinacopd'ia  gives  the  icMliiie  iininlHT  as  not  less  than  105  nor 
more  than  1 1  \.  The  pres<»nct»  of  cottonst^cMl  oil  in  other  oils  may  be 
det(»(tcd  by  Ilalphen's  test  and  the  test  with  silver  nitrate,  as  ex- 
plained under  Lard,  on  page  755.  Nitric  acid  of  1  .)>75  s|)ecific  gravity 
pro<luces  a  <leej)  brown  coloration  with  cottonseed  oil,  the  coloration 
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being  more  or  less  vitiated,  however,  if  the  oil  has  been  heated  to  240® 
C.  (464°  F.). 

Croton  Oil. — The  composition  of  croton  oil  is  ver\'  complex,  the 
glycerides  of  not  less  than  10  acids  having  been  found — namely,  of 
oleic,  palmitic,  stearic,  m>Tistic,  lauric,  valeric,  formic,  but\Tic,  acetic, 
and  tiglic  acids,  besides  which  crotonoleic  acid,  as  yet  but  little  studied, 
is  said  to  be  present  both  in  the  free  and  combined  state;  this  latter 
acid  differs  from  oleic  acid  in  that  its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  vesicant  principle  of  croton  oil  was  determined  in  1895  by  Dunstan 
and  Boole,  of  England,  and  found  to  be  a  bright  yellow,  hard,  brittle, 
substance,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  croton  resin,  and  which  has 
the  composition  C1SH18O4;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
and  possesses  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties.  Croton  oil  differs 
from  other  non-drying  oils  in  not  solidifying  either  completely  or  par- 
tially when  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  from  castor 
oil  in  its  perfect  solubility  in  petroleum  benzin.  Its  saponification 
value  is  given  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  not  less  than  200  nor  more  than 
215,  and  its  iodine  number  as  not  less  than  104  nor  more  than  110. 

Lard. — The  most  important  constituents  of  lard  are  olein,  about 
60  per  cent,  and  stearin,  about  40  i)er  cent.,  together  with  small  and 
variable  amounts  of  palmitin.  Lard  sometimes  contains  free  fatty 
acids,  but  these  are  limite<l  by  the  Pharmac()|xpia  by  the  test  that  10 
Gms.  of  the  lard  dissolved  in  chloroform  shall  not  require  more  than 
2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  to  pro- 
duce a  pink  color,  phenolphthalein  l)eing  used  as  an  indicator. 

The  presence  of  cottonseed  oil  is  officially  detected  by  means  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
when  no  reddish  or  brown  color  should  be  observed.  In  addition  to 
this  test  Ilalphen's  test  should  be  applied,  which  consists  in  mixing 
melteil  lard  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol 
and  a  1  percent,  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  then 
heating  the  mixture  for  15  minutes  in  a  bath  Of  boiling  salt  water, 
when  no  reddish  color  should  be  developed.  According  to  L.  Tolman, 
the  test  is  made  more  reliable  by  continuing  the  heat  for  1  or  2 
hours. 

As  lard  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  beef  suet,  the  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  detection  of  the  latter  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
crystals  obtained  by  setting  an  ethereal  solution  of  lard  aside  for 
12  hours  at  a  temiKTature  of  20°  C  ((>S°  F.)  in  a  test  tube  loosely 
closed  with  ahsorln'nt  cotton;  the  resulting  crystals,  if  pure  lard 
stearin,  consist  of  i)lates  cut  off  obliquely  at  one  end  and  in  irregular 
groups,  whereas  l)eef  stearin  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
rods  or  nee<lles  with  sharp  ends  and  grouped  in  clusters. 

The  saponification  value  of  lard  is  officially  given  as  not  less  than 
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195  nor  more  than  203,  and  the  iodine  number  as  not  less  than  46  ncwr 
more  than  70. 

linseed  Oil. — WTiile  linseed  oil  contains  small  proportions  of 
olein,  palmitin,  myristin,  and  stearin,  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  glyc- 
erides  of  linolic  acid,  HC18H31O2,  and  linolenic  acid,  HCigHj^. 
Formerly,  the  name  linoleic  acid  was  applied  to  the  fatty  acid  present 
in  largest  amount,  but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  oleic, 
linolic,  linolenic,  and  isolinolenic  acids.  Upon  exposure  of  linseed 
oil  to  the  air,  oxidation  takes  place  and  oxylinolein  is  formed,  pro- 
ducing a  hard  varnish-like  residue.  Since  pure  linseed  oil  requires 
several  days  for  perfect  drj'ing,  its  siccative  properties  are  increased 
by  boiling  the  oil  and  by  addition  of  lead  oxide,  manganese  oxide 
and  similar  substances.  The  glyceride  of  oleic  acid  present  in  lin- 
seed oil  behaves  like  that  of  the  non-drying  oils  when  the  oil  is  exposed 
to  air,  but  decomposition  is  probably  estopped  by  the  formation  of 
the  other  oxidation  products;  hence  the  acidity  and  unpleasant  odor 
due  to  rancidification  are  not  observed.  As  already  stated  on  page 
224,  boiled  linseed  oil  should  never  be  used  for  pliarmaceutical  purposes. 

Linseed  oil  has  been  found  adulterated  with  rosin  oil  and  mineral 
oils,  which  will  remain  as  an  oily  residue  if  the  oil  is  saponified  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide;  the  resulting  soap  must 
be  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  Pharmacoixeia  gives  the  saponi- 
fication value  of  linseed  oil  as  not  less  than  187  nor  more  than  195, 
and  the  i(Hliiie  number  as  not  less  than  170;  the  latter  is  rarely  l>elow 
175  and  varies  with  oils  from  different  sources,  sometimes  running 
as  high  as  190  and  even  198. 

Olive  Oil. — This  oil  consists  of  about  72  per  cent,  of  liquid  glycerides 
(a  mixture  of  olein,  94  parts,  and  linolein,  (>  parts)  and  about  28  per 
cent,  of  solid  glycerides,  chiefly  palmitin  with  small  quantities  of 
arachin.  The  uiisiiixHiifiable  matter  met  with  in  olive  oil  has  lieen 
shown  to  Ik*  phystosterin,  and  the  grwnish  color  of  the  oil  is  due  to 
chloropliN  I  from  the  olive  fruit.  Olive  oil  has  been  found  adulterated 
with  c<)ttoiis<»<»d  and  st»samc  oils,  for  the  detection  of  which  the  Phar- 
macopcria  gives  appropriate  tests.  According  to  Tolman,  olive  oil 
contains  an  impurity  which  interferes  with  the  t(*sts  for  cottonseed 
and  s<\siinu»  oils,  and  hence  all  olive  oil  should  first  l)e  thorouglUy 
shaken  with  hot  alcohol  and  then  washed  with  hot  water  l)efore  the 
official  tests  are  applied.  The  same  authority  n*commends  that 
during  the  a|)|)li<ation  of  llalphen's  test  (see  under  l^ird,  page  755), 
th(»  hrat  should  Ik*  continued  for  1  or  2  hours,  as  cottonscHnl  oil  which 
has  been  licjitcd  will  resjMHid  to  this  test  only  after  1  or  2  hours,  and 
would  cs(ii|K'  detection  during  the  short  periinl  directed  in  the  official 
test. 

At  one  time  olive  oil  was  grossly  jwlulterated  with  ix»anut  oil.  and 
the  latter  (»ven  wholly  substituted  for  it;  its  detection  is  more  difficult 
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than  that  of  other  oils,  since  its  chemical  and  physical  constants  are 
verv  similar  to  those  of  olive  oil.  The  test  used  bv  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  I).  (\,  which 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  arachidic  acid,  and  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory ^  1916,  p.  1151,  is  said  to 
yield  very  satisfactory  results;  20  times  the  weight  of  arachidic  acid 
obtained  will  approximately  indicate  the  amount  of  peanut  oil  present. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  saponification  value  of  olive  oil  as 
not  less  than  190  nor  more  than  195,  and  its  iodine  number  as  not 
less  than  79  nor  more  than  90. 

Sesame  Oil. — Benne  oil  or  teel  oil,  by  which  names  this  oil  is  also 
known,  is  obtained  by  expression,  preferably  cold,  from  the  seed  of  the 
cultivated  benne  plant,  to  the  extent  of  from  45-55  per  cent.  The 
possible  presence  of  cottonseed  oil,  as  an  adulteration,  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  Halphen  test  (see  under  Lard,  p.  755).  A  characteristic 
reaction  of  sesame  oil,  distingjuishing  it  from  other  oils  is  that  known  as 
the  Baudouin  test,  which  consists  in  shaking  the  oil  with  ten  times  its 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  solution 
for  ^  minute;  the  acid  layer  will  assume  a  crimson  color.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia gives  the  saponification  value  of  sesame  oil  as  not  less  than  188 
nor  more  than  193,  and  the  iodine  number  as  not  less  than  103  nor 
more  than  112. 

Oil  of  Theobroma. — Cacao  butter,  by  which  name  this  oil  is  better 
known,  is  composed  of  the  glycerides  of  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
lauric  acids,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the  glycerides  of  butyric, 
formic,  linolic,  and  arachidic  acids.  A  peculiar  feature  of  oil  of  theo- 
broma is  that  the  specific  gravity  of  recently  melted  and  congealed 
oil  is  lower  than  the  normal,  the  maximum  specific  gravity  not  being 
attained  for  some  time  after  (from  1  to  3  weeks). 

The  most  probable  adulterations  of  oil  of  theobroma  are  wax, 
stearin,  and  tallow,  for  the  detection  of  which  the  oflScial  test  with 
solution  in  ether  is  admirably  adapted,  lender  the  conditions  named 
in  the  Pharmac»opoeia,  a  solution  of  pure  oil  of  theobroma  will  not 
l)ecome  turbid  or  separate  granular  flocculi  in  less  than  3  minutes 
and  form  a  clear  liquid  again  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.). 

Oil  of  theobroma,  if  pure,  has  a  saponification  value  of  not  less 
than  1<S<S  nor  more  than  195,  and  its  iodine  number  should  be  not 
less  than  33  nor  more  than  38. 

Spermaceti. — Although  composed  chiefly  of  cetyl  palmitate,  sper- 
maceti contains  also  glycerides  of  lauric,  myristic.  and  stearic  acids, 
and  is  therefore  more  nearly  related  to  the  true  fats  than  wool  fat 
and  IxH^swax.  The  cetyl  palmitate  may  Ik*  separated  from  the  glyc*- 
erides  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  and  when  thus  purifieil  will 
not  yield  vai)ors  of  acrolein  when  heated  strongly,  whereas  ordinary 
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spermaceti  does  give  off  the  characteristic  irritating  vapors  due  to 
decomi)ositi()n  of  glycerin.  Spermaceti  is  readily  saponified  by  means 
of  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  the  resulting  liquid 
yielding  cctyl  alcohol  ui)on  addition  of  water,  It  is  not  usually  adul- 
terated, since  the  addition  of  other  fats  would  materially  alter  its 
physical  properties,  and  detection  thus  not  be  difficult.  The  complete 
solution  of  spermac*eti  in  boiling  alcohol  would  show  the  absence  of 
paraffin. 

Suet. — Mutton  suet,  acconling  to  Chevreul,  consists  of  70-80  per 
cent,  of  stearin  and  palmitin,  and  2()-IW)  per  cent,  of  olein,  together 
with  a  trace  of  hircin,  which  latter  is  the  glyc^eride  of  hircic  acid,  having 
a  strong  acid  reaction  and  a  peculiar  goat-like  odor.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia recognizes  only  the  prepared  or  purified  suet  (see  page  221), 
and  gives  the  saiK)nification  value  as  not  less  than.  193  nor  more  than 
200,  and  the  iodine  number  as  not  less  than  33  nor  more  than  48. 

Wax. — Beeswax,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  wax  officially  recog- 
nized, is  a  mixture  of  myricyl  palmitate  and  free  cerotic  acid,  and 
is  said  to  contain  also  ceryl  palmitate  and  free  melissic  acid.  It  is 
subject  to  adulteration  with  tallow,  Japan  wax,  rosin,  paraffin,  and 
ceresin,  all  of  which  can  l)e  detected  by  the  tests  given  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Pure  beeswax  contains  no  glycerides,  and  henc'e  yields  no 
glycerin.  The  sa|X)nification  value  of  yellow  wax  is  generally  given 
as  90-9();  in  i)ure  wax  this  is  rarely  found  Ih»1ow  95.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  the  saiK)nification  test  for  wax,  from  1^  to  3  hours* 
boiling  is  recjuired  to  effect  perfect  saponification.  A  sample  of  wax 
thus  treated,  which  after  1 J  hours'  time  showt*d  a  sa])onification  value 
of  ()5,  after  3  hours  gave  a  value  of  94.08,  and  the  longer  time  would 
therefore  seem  ix»rferable  for  all  tests  of  wax  in  order  to  secure  accurate 
rt^sults. 

The  PhannacoiKpia  has  adopted  the  method  first  suggested  by 
Hager  for  determining  the  s|)ecific  gravity  of  wax,  by  ascertaining  the 
s|K»cific  gravity  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.),  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
in  which  globules  of  the  wax,  carefully  prepared  as  officially  directed, 
will  float  iiidifferc!itly;  it  should  Ih»  from  0.950  to  0.9()0.  The  acid 
value  (see  page  751 )  of  white  wax  is  given  as  not  less  than  17  nor  more 
than  23,  and  of  yt»llow  wax  as  not  less  than  1<S  nor  more  than  24.  The 
ester  value,  obtained  by  l>oiling  melttnl  wax  with  half-normal  alcoholic 
IH)tassiuni  hydroxide  solution  for  2  hours  and  titrating  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  half-normal  hydnK'hloric  acid,  should  not  l)e  less  than  72 
nor  more  than  7s  for  white  wax,  and  not  less  than  72  nor  more  than 
77  for  vcllow  wax. 

ft 

Wool  Pat.  Natural  wool  fat  is  more  closc^ly  rclatt*d  to  the  group 
of  waxes  than  to  that  of  true  fats.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  free 
fatty  acids,  palmitic  and  cerotic  acid  esters  of  cholesterin,  isocholes- 
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terin,  and  ceryl  alcohol,  and  non-saponifiahle  bodies,  but  contains 
no  glycerin.  The  purified  or  official  fat  is  obtained,  as  already  stated 
on  page  222,  by  treatment  of  the  natural  fat  from  wool  with  weak 
alkali  solution,  subsequent  washing  with  water,  precipitation  with 
calcium  chloride,  dehydration  with  lime  and  extraction  with  acetone. 
After  distillation  of  the  solvent,  the  purified  fat  thus  obtained  consists 
chiefly  of  cholesterin  esters,  and  should  be  free  from  alkalies  and  free 
fatty  acids.  The  Pharmacopoeia  also  demands  the  absence  of  nitro- 
genous matter,  as  shown  by  boiling  wool  fat  with  ]X)tassium  hydroxide 
solution,  when  no  vapors  of  ammonja  should  be  given  off,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  glyc*erin  and  soluble  oxidizable  impurities,  and  gives 
the  iodine  number  of  wool  fat  as  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  28. 

A  characteristic  test  for  the  cholesterin  esters  present  in  wool  fat 
is  Liebermann's  cholestol  reaction:  1  Gm.  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in 
3-4  Cc.  of  acetic  anhydride,  not  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  6  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added,  when  a  pink  colora- 
tion will  appear,  changing  to  green  or  blue. 

SaponificatioiL — Alkali  hydroxides  and  moist  metallic  oxides,  in  the 
cold,  only  partly  decompose  fats  and  fixed  oils,  forming  emulsions 
with  them,  as  sho>^ii  in  the  case  of  the  official  anmionia  and  lime 
liniments;  but  at  boiling  temperature <?omplete  dissociation  is  effected, 
the  fatty  acids  combining  with  the  metallic  base,  while  glyc*erin  is 
liberated.  The  new  compounds  thus  obtained  are  known  as  soap, 
and  the  process  is  termed  saponification;  the  character  of  the  soap 
depends  uj)on  the  particular  hydroxide  employeil,  sodium  hydroxide 
invariably  forming  hanl  soap,  while  potassium  hydroxide  and  ammonia 
form  soft  soap.  The  process  of  saponification  mav  he  illustrated  bv 
the  following  equation  CsHjCCiJIwOj),  +  3XaOH  =  SXaCigHssOj 
+  C'8ll5(()H)3,  which  represents  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap  from 
olive  oil. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap  it  is  customary  to  add  the  alkali  solu- 
tion in  slight  excess  to  the  fat,  in  order  to  insure  complete  decom- 
position of  the  latter,  the  excess  remaining  in  solution.  Boiling  of 
the  mixture  is  continued  until  it  becomes  transparent  and  somewhat 
tenacious,  showing  that  no  uncombine<l  fat  remains;  this  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  is  gradual,  and  the  newly  formed 
soap  serves  as  an  emulsifying  agent  for  the  fat.  As  the  process  nears 
completion  iridesc^ent  bubbles  are  seen  to  rise  on  the  surface,  consist- 
ing of  soap  solution.  Finally,  common  salt  is  added  to  the  finished 
solution.,  whereby  the  soap  is  precipitatefl,  and  can  then  be  drained 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  suitable  moulds.  This  explains  the  fact  that 
ordinary  S4)ap  will  cause  no  lather  with  sea  water,  a  special  soap 
made  with  ('(K'oaiuit  oil  or  rosin,  and  known  as  marine  soapy  being 
preferable  for  this  puriK)se,  since  it  is  soluble  in  solution  of  salt.  Sinc*e 
all  fats  contain  some  palmitin  or  stearin  (even  the  fixed  oils),  the  con- 
sistence of  the  soap  will  depend  in  part  ui)on  the  proportion  of  solid 
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fats  present,  being  firmest  in  soaps  made  partly  with  stearin  fats,  such 
as  suet,  tallow,  etc. 

The  term  saponification  is  used  also  to  express  the  decomposition 
of  fats  and  fixed  oils  by  water  with  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
which  results  in  lil)eration  of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  as  in  the 
case  of  tallow.or  suet;  thus,  CsH6(Ci8H3302)j  +  SHjO  =  SIK^sHj/X  + 
CsIIsCOH).,.  Chemists,  not  confining  the  process  to  the  glycerides  of 
fatty  acids,  further  apply  the  term  to  the  resolution  of  all  compound 
ethers  by  an  alkali  into  the  respective  acids  and  alcohols,  which  is 
often  practised  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  certain  con- 
stituents of  volatile  oils.  The  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  alde- 
hyde, resulting  in  the  formation  of  aldehyde-resin,  has  also  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  been  called  saponification.  In  pharmacy  the  term 
soap  is  always  restricted  to  the  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids,  obtained 
by  treatment  of  a  fat  or  fixed  oil  with  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  hydroxide,  which  are  soluble  in  water;  the  name  oleate 
or  plaster  is  more  proi)erly  applied  to  those  soaps  which  are  insoluble 
in  water  or  alcohol  and  are  made  with  the  oxides  of  the  earths  or  heavv 
metals.  Soap  made  wholly  from  animal  fat  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcoltol,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  the  preparation  of 
solid  o{XMleldoc  and  similar  firm  liniments.  Such  a  soap  is  recognized 
in  the  British  Phamiac^opopia  as  Sajx)  Animalis  or  Curd  Soap. 

Medicated  Soaps. — While  soaps  intended  simply  as  detergents 
may,  without  detriment,  contain  a  ver\'  slight  excess  of  alkali,  it  is 
desirable  when  medication  of  the  soap  is  intended,  that  prior  to  its 
application  a  jx^rfectly  neutral  substanc»e  l)e  employed;  it  has,  in  fact, 
been  found  that  soap  containing  uncombined  fat  is  even  preferable 
to  neutral  or  normal  soap,  foi  not  only  does  it  render  the  skin  softer, 
but  reaction  l)etween  the  soap  and  any  medicinal  agent  added  is  also 
thereby  avoided  or  at  least  retarded.  Such  soaps,  containing  an  excess 
of  fat,  are  known  as  sujH'rfatted  soa])S,  and  have  Imxmi  largely  used  for 
the  past  25  or  *M)  years.  In  preparing  them  it  is  customary'  to  acid 
an  exct^ss  of  .S  or  .")  jkt  cent,  of  fat  or  fixed  oil  in  the  beginning  of 
,  the  oiHTation,  which  then  remains  intimately  mixed  with  the  newly 
forine<l  soaj).  In  a  few  casc»s  the  excess  of  fat  lias  lx?en  incorporated 
with  the  freshly  made,  neutral  soap  while  yet  in  a  soft,  pasty  condition. 
Both  olive  oil  and  lanolin  are  ust»d  in  the  manufacture  of  superfatteil 
soa|)s.  having  Ihhmi  found  preferable  to  all  other  fats  in  their  action 
on  the  skin  and  toward  chemicals. 

In  tilt*  manufacture  of  medicattnl  soaps  the  i)lan  followed  is  iden- 
tical with  that  prcscrilKMl  on  page  481  for  ointments.  The  medicinal 
agent  is  first  intimately  mixed  (either  in  the  form  of  solution  or  impal- 
pahly  fine  powder)  with  a  small  i)ortion  of  the  sujK»rfatted  .soap,  by 
means  of  suitable  ap|)aratus,  which  mixture  is  then  added  to  such  a 

further  ciuantitv  of  the  same  vehicle  as  mav  be  necessiirv  to  establi.sh 

1  «  •  • 

the  retiuired  jKTciMiUige  strength  of  the  finished  pro<luct.     Among 
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the  various  medications  of  superfatted  soaps  are  tar  5  per  cent.,  sulphur 
10  per  cent.,  salicylic  acid  5  per  cent.,  borax  5  per  cent.,  carbolic  acid 
5  and  10  per  cent.,  corrosive  sublimate  0.1  and  0.5  per  cent.,  camphor 
5  per  cent.,  and  others. 

Official  Soaps. — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two  varieties  of 
soaps:  one  by  the  general  name  soap  (Latin,  sapo),  and  the  other  by 
the  general  name  soft  soap  (Latin,  sapo  mollis), ,  The  first  is  intended 
to  be  a  hard  soap  made  from  olive  oil  and  sodium  hydroxide,  as  already 
explained.  When  fresh,  or  if  kept  in  a  damp  c^ellar,  it  usually  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  water,  most  of  which  is  driven  off  by  drying  in 
a  warm,  airy  room,  and  all  of  which  can  be  expelled  at  a  temperature 
of  110**  C.  (230**  F.). 

The  Pharmacopoeia  limits  the  moisture  content  in  soap  to  36  per 
cent,  for  unpowdered  soap  and  to  10  per  cent,  for  powdered  soap,  and 
demands  the  absence  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  matter  insoluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  It  also  requires  that  the  well  washed  and  dried  fatty 
acids,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  soap  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  shall  have  an  iodine  number  of  not  less  than  84  nor 
more  than  90. 

The  soft  soap  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  cottonseed  oil.  Commercially,  it  is 
sometimes  designated  as  green  soap,  which  was  formerly  also  the  official 
title;  the  color  is,  however,  by  no  means  green,  being  yellowish  brown. 
The  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  directed  in  the  official  formula  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  c*ontains  85  per  cent,  of  absolute 
KOH;  potassium  hydroxide  of  any  other  strength  may  be  used,  and 
the  exact  quantity  ascertained  by  dividing  7310  by  the  percentage  of 
pure  KOII  contained  therein.  If  p  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
unknown  perct»ntage,  and  x  the  unknown  quantity,  then  />:  85: :  80:  j*, 
and  X  =  80  X  85  (or  7310) -h  p.  The  Pharmacopoeia  limits  the  water 
content  of  soft  soap  to  50  per  cent.,  and  requires  that  the  free  alkali 
present  shall  l)e  not  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  nor  more  than  0.25  per  cent, 
of  potassiimi  hydroxide.  In  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  this  soap  is 
known  as  sapo  kalinus. 

Glycerin. — As  already  stated,  the  basylous  radical  found  in  all 
true  fats  and  fixed  oils,  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  is  glyceryl, 
the  hydroxide  of  which  is  glycerin,  CsH5(()Il)3,  a  triatomic  alct>hol. 
It  has  proved  a  most  valuable  solvent  and  preservative  in  pharmacy, 
second  only  to  alcohol  in  this  respect.  Nearly  all  glycerin  now  pro- 
duced in  this  country-  is  made  by  decomposing  fats  in  large  copper 
digesters;  fat  and  water  having  been  put  into  the  digester,  steam  under 
120  to  150  pounds  pressure  is  introduc*ed  for  several  hours,  whereby 
the  mixture  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  and  the  fat  is  completely 
decomiM)s(Hl,  the  glycerin  entering  into  solution  in  the  water,  and  the 
non-volatile  fatty  acids  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  solution. 
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The  volatile  fatty  acids  are  allowed  to  escape  with  steam  through  a 
small  orifice  in  the  top  of  the  digester.  The  dilute  solution  6t  glycerin 
is  transferred  to  eva|)oratiiig  tanks  and  concentrated  until  it  reaches 
a  density  of  2S°  Baume,  equal  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.24  at  15*^  C. 
(59°  F.).  The  crude  dark  amber-colored  glycerin  thus  obtained  is 
introduced  into  specially  constructe<l  stills,  into  which  steam  enters 
at  a  temperature  of  al)out  250°  C.  (482°  F.),  carrj'ing  the  glycerin,  in 
the  form  of  vapor,  with  steam,  over  into  a  series  of  condensers  so 
arranged  that  the  glyc*erin  condenses  in  passing  through  at  various 
degrees  of  density;  the  first  condenser,  being  least  cooled,  contains 
the  heaviest  glycerin,  the  distillate  becoming  gradually  w^eaker, 
until  in  the  last  condenser  almost  pure  water  is  collected.  Coloring 
matter  is  removed  by  treatment  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal, 
and  the  distillation  is  relocated  two  or  three  times  until  the  required 
degree  of  purity  has  been  obtaine<l.  The  Pharmacopoeia  denktnds  at 
least  95  per  cent,  of  absolute  glyc*erin,  which  liquid  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.249  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  pro])ortions,  as  also  in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part 
of  ether,  hut  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum 
beiizin,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  most  important  tests  of  those 
mentiomMl  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are:  the  absenc*e  of  turbidity  and  color 
when  glycerin,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  mixed  with  silver  anrmio- 
nium  nitrate  test-solution  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  protected  from 
light,  for  five  minutes;  the  absence  of  an  offensive  or  acidulous  odor 
when  glycerin  is  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  the  absence  of  a 
color  darker  than  yellow,  when  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  glycerin 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  1  hour;  and 
the  complete  volatility  of  glycerin  u|X)n  ignition.  Although  official 
glycerin  lH)ils  at  about  1(>5°  C.  (1^29°  F.),  it  is  readily  vaporized  from 
an  aqueous  solution  at  1(X)°  C.  (212°  F.). 

While  glycerin  is  unafTe<'te<l  by  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  sepa- 
rately, a  mixture*  of  the  two  acids  forms  with  it  a  definite  chemical 
(M)m]K)und,  glyctTvl  or  proj)enyl  trinitrate.  C8ll5(N03)3,  commonly 
but  wrongly  called  nitroglycerin,  and  known  also  as  glonoin  and  tri- 
nitrin.  (ilyciTvl  trinitrate  is  pn»pared  by  adding  a  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  anhydrous  glycerin  and  '^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (spec.  grav. 
l.«^^5).  gnwlually  and  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  well  chille<l 
mixture  of  2S()  parts  of  nitric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.5)  and  3(X)  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  (sih»c.  grav.  LKV)),  the  vcss(»l  l)eing  kept  surrounded 
by  ice.  This  mixture  is  afterward  jxHired  into  six  times  its  volume 
of  cold  wat(T,  washtnl  fret*  from  lu-id,  and  finally  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Th(»  reaction  mav  Ik*  illustrated  as  follows:  (^^(OH)^  + 
HIINO,  +  Il^SO,  =  ('3il5(N()3)3  +  MW  +  11,.S(),.  the  sulphuric 
acid  simply  serving  to  withdraw  the  water  climinatwl  in  the  forma- 
tion of  thr  coiniMumd  ether.  The  prcMlnct  is  a  slightly  yellowish, 
oily  li(|uid.  iiis(»hible  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  sweet, 
aromatic*  tsi-stc.  and  is  very  iM)isonous.    In  the  form  of  a  1  per  cent. 
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alcoholic  solution  glyceryl  trinitrate  is  recognized  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia as  Spiritus  Glycerylis  NUraiis — Spirit  of  Glyceryl  Trinitrate, 
or  Spirit  of  Nitroglycerin;  tablet  triturates  and  chocolate  tablets 
containing  0.00065  and  0.0013  Gm.  (y^  and  ^js  grain)  of  glyceryl 
trinitrate  each  are  also  used  by  physicians;  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  infusorial  earth  (kieselguhr),  it  constitutes  dynamite,  a  well  krio\\Ti 
blasting  agent. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  or  glycerin  acid  phosphate,  CjHbCOH)^ 
H2PO4,  is  another  derivative  of  glycerin  introduced  into  medicine 
and  pharmacy  within  recent  years.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  calcium,  iron,  or  sodium  salts.  The  commercial  acid  is  a  20  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution,  as  all  efforts  to  concentrate  the  solution  and 
obtain  the  pure  acid  have  failed,  and  always  resulted  in  decomposition. 
When  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  gradually  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight 
of  95  per  cent,  glycerin  with  the  aid  of  moderate  heat  and  the  solution 
then  heated  in  a  paraffin  bath  for  several  hours  at  100*"-!  10°  C.  (212°- 
230°  F.),  water  is  split  off  and  a  new  compound  results  in  the  form 
of  a  tenacious  mass,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  neutralized 
with  milk  of  lime  or  solution  of  barium  hydroxide.  Some  calcium 
phosphate  (or  barium  phosphate)  will  deposit,  and  is  removed  by 
filtration.  The  remainmg  solution  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum 
apparatus,  and  upon  addition  of  alcohol  the  glycerophosphate  is  pre- 
cipitated and  then  freed  from  adhering  glycerin  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  For  obtaining  the  commercial  acid,  the  barium  glycero- 
phosphate is  decomposed  with  a  calculated  quantity  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  resulting  barium  sulphate  removed  by  filtration. 

Petroleum  Products. — Pharmaceutically  closely  allied  to  the  fats, 
but  cbemicallv  entirelv  distinct,  are  those  mixtures  of  hvdrocarbons 
of  the  paraffin  series  obtained  by  purification  of  the  residuum  from 
the  distillation  of  American  petroleum.  They  are  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  by  the  names  Paraffin,  Petrolatum,  Liquid  Petrolatum, 
and  White  Petrolatum.  The  British  and  German  Pharmacopoeias 
employ  only  the  name  Paraffin,  but  recognize  three  varieties  of  the 
same  as  hard,  liquid,  and  soft  paraffin.  Several  of  these  substances 
are  fat-like  in  appearanc*e  and  extensively  employed  as  vehicles  for 
the  application  of  numerous  remedial  agents;  commercially  they  are 
kno\\Ti  as  vaseline,  c»osmoIine,  albolene,  petrolina,  etc. 

The  existence  of  petroleum  in  the  earth  has  not  as  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained;  several  theories  have  been  advanced,  the  most 
acceptable  of  which  is  that  petroleum  is  the  result  of  dissociation  of 
large  quantities  of  fatty  matter  (derived  from  marine  animals),  while 
under  long  continued  pressure,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  with  entire 
exclusion  of  air. 

American  petroleum  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
fatty  or  marsh  gas  series  from  methane  upward  to  those  richest  in 
carbon,  together  with  small  and  var\'ing  proportions  of  aromatic 
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hydrocarbons.  Upon  subjecting  the  crude  petroleum  to  a  refining 
process  by  fractional  distillation,  benzin  or  naphtha,  illuminating 
oils,  and  a  residuum  largely  c»ompose<l  of  paraffins  are  obtained.  All 
fractions  are  then  further  purifie<i  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  subsequently  with  alkalies,  after  which  they  are  subjected  to 
further  fractional  distillation. 

Upon  distilling  the  purified  residuum  from  the  crude  petroleum 
at  higher  temperatures,  ''paraffin  oils*'  are  obtained  together  i^nth  a 
residue  of  pitch.  These  paraffin  oils  are  filtered  while  hot  through 
freshly  burned  bone-black,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  odor  and 
color,  and  then  subjected  to  distillation  until  the  desired  consistence 
or  melting  point  of  the  residuary  portion  is  obtained.  The  official 
varieties  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  graded  removal  of  lower 
hvdrocarbons. 

Paraffins,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  are  not  subjec-t  to  rancidity  and 
if  properly  purified  they  c*onsist  only  of  hydrocarbons  which  are  not 
affecled  at  all  by  cold  acids  and  alkalies,  and  only  slightly  by  hot  acids; 
hence  the  name  paraffins  has  been  given  to  these  products  from  the 
words  parum,  too  little,  and  affinis,  allied,  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  affinity  for  other  substances. 

The  following  are  the  official  varieties  of  |)etroleum  products  more 
or  less  extensively  used  in  pharmacy: 

ParaflSn. — ^This  product,  also  kno\^Ti  as  Hard  Paraffin,  is  officially 
defined  as  a  purified  mixture  of  solid  hydrocarbons.  It  is  obtained 
partly  as  a  residue  from  the  distillation  of  paraffin  oils,  as  stated  above, 
and  also  largely  in  Eur(>i)e  by  purification  with  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 
of  a  natural  de|X)sit  known  as  ozokerite  or  cnidc  earth  wax.  While 
insoluble  in  water  and  official  alcohol,  it  is  freely  soluble  in  ether, 
petroleum  l)enzin  and  most  warm  fixed  oils.  When  entirely  free  from 
color,  it  is  often  sold  under  the  name  paraffin  wax,  while  a  yellow 
variety  is  known  as  ceresin.  Its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  in  the 
preparation  of  paraffin  ointment. 

Petrolatum,  also  known  as  Petroleum  Jelly,  Soft  Paraffin,  Vaseline 
and  Cosmoline. — The  Pharmacoixi*ia  defines  this  product  as  a  puri- 
fie<l  mixture  of  semisolid  hydro<'arl)ons.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling 
off  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  |K)rtions  from  the  crude  petroleum 
and  purifying  the  residue  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  sodium 
hydroxide  and  animal  charcoal.  It  occurs  as  an  unctuous  mass  of  pale 
yellow  to  light  aml)er  color,  and  melts  betwtHMi  \\S^  and  54**  (\  (100.4** 
and  129.2°  K.).  Petrolatum  is  largely  ustni  as  a  vehicle  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ointnieuts  and  as  a  dressing  either  alone  or  medicated. 

White  Petrolatum,  also  known  as  White  Petmlvum  Jvlly  and  White 
Va.v'lint', — This  pHnhict  differs  from  the  preccHling  only  in  the  more 
thorough  rt^moval  of  coloring  matter,  having  in  other  respects  all  its 
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characteristic  properties.     Its  use  is  confined  mainly  to  ointments 
containing  no  colored  substances,  such  as  ointment  of  boric  acid,  etc. 

liquid  Petrolatum,  also  known  as  Liquid  Paraffin  and  Mineral 
Oil. — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  defines  this  product  as  a  mixture  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  obtained  from  petroleum.  It  may  be  obtained  after 
removal  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons,  by  subjecting  the  residuary 
liquid  to  distillation  between  330°  and  390°  C.  (626°  and  734°  F.j, 
treating  the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterward  with  caustic 
soda,  and  then  filtering  while  hot  through  animal  charcoal,  fuller's 
earth  or  other  decolorizing  agent.  The  liquid  is  cooled  to  remove  solid 
paraffin,  which  will  separate,  and  is  then  again  distilled,  the  fraction 
distilling  above  330°  C.  (626°  F.)  being  collected. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  two  varieties  of  liquid  petrolatum, 
designated  respectively  as  Light  Liquid  Petrolatum  and  Heavy 
Liquid  Petrolatum,  which  have  many  properties  in  common,  but  differ 
in  their  specific  gravities  and  viscosity.  Liquid  petrolatum  should 
be  colorless  and  odorless  and  free  from  or  nearly  free  from  fluorescence; 
when  cold  it  should  be  tasteless,  and  when  heated  should  not  develop 
more  than  a  faint  odor  of  petroleum.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires 
that  liquid  petrolatum,  when  cooled  to  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  shfiJl  not  become 
more  than  opalescent  (limit  of  solid  paraffin). 

Since  the  two  varieties  of  liquid  petrolatum  are  used  for  different 
purposes,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  them;  light  mineral 
oil  is  usually  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  menthol,  camphor,  thymol, 
etc.,  for  use  as  a  spray,  whereas  the  heavy  mineral  oil  is  used  internally 
as  a  laxative,  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  light  oil  shall 
have  a  viscosity  not  exceeding  3,  while  the  heavy  oil  shall  have  a  vis- 
cosity not  Inflow  3.1.  This  is  determined  by  noting  the  time  in  seconds 
required  by  equal  volumes  of  distilled  water  and  mineral  oil  to  flow 
between  fixed  points  marked  on  a  50  mil.  (or  Cc.)  pipette;  then  divide 
the  numl)er  of  seconds  required  for  the  flow  of  mineral  oil  by  the 
number  of  seconds  required  by  the  distilled  water  and  the  quotient 
will  express  the  viscosity  of  the  oil.  The  nearer  the  viscosity  of  heavy 
mineral  oil  comes  to  4  the  better  the  quality. 

Purified  Petroleum  Benan. — Commercial  petroleum  benzin,  usually 
designated  simply  as  l)enzin,  is  a  mixture  of  hydroc*arbons,  chiefly 
pentane,  C5H12,  and  hexane,  CeHu.  It  is  unfit  for  pharmaceutic*al 
purposes  unless  purified,  which  is  carried  out  by  shaking  frequently 
with  an  acid  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  during  24  hours; 
after  <l(»canting  the  lighter  liquid,  it  is  treated  for  several  hours  with 
an  alkaline  sohition  of  potassium  permanganate.  Finally  it  is  washed 
several  times  with  water  and  again  decantcnl  and  should  then  l>e  free 
from  sulphur  compounds  and  other  impurities. 

Purified  jx^troleiim  l)enzin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  miscible  with  ether,  chloroform,  benzene  and  fixed  oils 
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with  exception  of  castor  oil,  and  should  distil  completdy  between 
40°  and  80°  C.  (104°  176°  F.).  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.638 
to  0.660  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  It  is  highly  inflammable  and  its  vapor, 
when  mixed  \\ith  air  and  ignited  explodes  violently;  hence  it  should 
be  carefully  preserved  in  tin  containers  or  well  stoppered  bottles  in 
a  cool  place  remote  from  flame. 

Purified  petroleum  benzin  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  the  removal  of 
fatty  matter  from  certain  drugs  and  in  the  purification  of  lactucarium 
and  deodorization  of  opimn. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 
VOLATILE  OILS  AND  RESINS. 

■ 

Volatile  oils  fonn  a  very  important  class  of  pharmaceutical 
plant  products.  Their  physical  properties  and  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing them  have  already  been  fully  considered  on  pages  225-235. 
Chemically,  volatile  oils  differ  radically  from  fats  and  fixed  oils, 
as  they  are  not  capable  of  saponification  and  contain  no  glycerin. 
Moreover,  by  exposure  to  air,  they  do  not  become  rancid,  but  many 
undergo  resinification.  They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  aromatic  series,  usually  associated  with  oxygen  derivatives, 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  compound  ethers,  acids,  ketones,  and  phenols. 
While  some  volatile  oils  are  complex  mixtures,  others  are  of  very 
simple  composition.  The  hydrocarbons  found  in  volatile  oils  all 
belong  to  one  of  the  following  groups:  terpenes  of  the  composition 
CioHiB,  sesquiterpenes  of  the  composition  Ci6Hj4,  diterpenes  of  the 
c*omposition  ("20^32,  and  polyterpenes  of  the  composition  (CioHie),. 
The  terpenes  include  dextrorotatory  pinene,  found  in  American  oil 
of  turpentine;  Isevorotatory  pinene,  found  in  French  oil  of  turpen- 
tine; camphene,  a  solid  body,  melting  at  48*^-49*^  C.  (118.4°-120.2° 
F.),  and  found  in  the  oils  of  camphor,  citronella,  lemon,  and  others; 
dextrorotatory  limonene  (known  also  as  hesperidine,  citrene,  and 
carv'ene),  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  oils  of  orange  peel,  lemon,  and 
erigeron,  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  oil  of  caraway;  Itevorotatory 
limonene,  constituting  about  50  per  cent,  of  American  oil  of  Spear- 
mint; optically  inactive  limonene,  usually  designated  as  dipentene; 
sylvestrene,  found  in  Swedish  and  Russian  oil  of  turpentine;  phel- 
landrene,  of  which  the  dextrorotatory  variety  is  found  in  oil  of  water 
feimel,  and  the  laevorotatory  variety  forms  an  objectionable  con- 
stituent of  the  oils  of  eucai\'ptus;  of  these  pinene  and  limonene  are 
very  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Although  terpenes  frequently 
form  the  larger  volume  of  a  volatile  oil,  they  may  in  some  instances 
be  considered,  from  the  standpoint  of  flavor  and  medicinal  properties 
at  least,  merely  as  diluents  for  the  more  important  constituents,  and, 
on  account  of  their  sparing  solubility  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water, 
are  frec|uently  removed.  Oils  thus  deprived  of  their  hydrocarbon 
constituents  are  known  as  terpeneless  oils,  and  have  been  largely 
offere<l  for  sale  for  a  numl)er  of  years,  especially  for  the  manufacture 
of  liquors,  essences,  and  spirits.  The  group  of  sesquiterpenes  includes 
cadinene,  caryophyllene,  cedrene,  humulene,  and  santalene.  Other 
hydrocarbons  met  with  are  cymene,  myrcene,  sabinene,  stjTene, 
thujene,  etc. 
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Among  the  alcohols  found  in  volatile  oils,  both  free  and  in  the 
form  of  esters,  are  allyl,  amyl,  butyl,  methyl  and  terpin  alcohol, 
borneol,  geraniol,  linalool,  menthol,  sabinol,  santalol  and  terpineol. 
ITie  aldehydes  comprise  benzoic  and  cinnamic  aldehydes,  citral,  and 
eitronellal;  the  ketones,  camphor,  carvone,  and  menthone;  the  phenols 
and  phenolic  ethers,  carvacrol,  chavicol,  eugenol,  safrol,  and  thjinol. 
Besides  acetic,  anisic,  benzoic,  butyric,  formic,  salicylic,  and  valeric 
acids,  sulphocyanic  and  hydrocyanic  acids  are  also  present  in  some 
oils;  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic  acid  they  are  usually  in 
combination  as  esters,  and  but  rarely  present  in  the  free  state. 

^llie  behavior  of  volatile  oils  with  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents 
must  naturally  vary  greatly,  owing  to  the  diversity  in  their  consti- 
tution. Those  oils  composed  almost  wholly  of  terpenes  form  either 
solid  or  liquid  compoimds  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Other  oils  are 
oxidized  and  converted  into  resin-like  bodies  by  nitric  acid,  while 
sulphuric  acid  thickens  some  volatile  oils  and  completely  chars  others. 
Color  reactions  also  occur  between  some  of  the  oils  and  sulphuric 
and  other  acids.  Alkali  carbonates  are  without  much  effect  on  volatile 
oils  unless  the  latter  contain  ac*i(b,  but  alkali  hydroxides,  in  both 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution,  are  more  active,  removing  phenols, 
saponifying  esters,  etc.  Acid  alkali  sulphites,  when  added  to  volatile 
oils  containing  aldehydes,  combine  with  the  latter  to  form  cr^'stalline 
compounds.     Iodine  reacts   violently   with  some  oils,  and  bromine 

forms  crvstallizable  tetrabromides  with  others. 

t. 

For  the  examination  of  volatile  oils  both  chemical  and  physical 
methods  are  employed;  of  the  former,  determination  of  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  esters,  phenols,  etc.,  are  important,  while  of  the  latter  the 
determination  of  sfx^cific  gravity,  optical  rotation,  congealing  point, 
and  solubility  in  alcohol,  offers  valuable  information  for  deciding 
u|>on  the  true  character  of  the  oil. 

The  spiH'ific  gravity  of  volatile  oils  may  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  Mohr-Westphal  balance  (see  page  01),  or  a  small  pycnometer. 
For  the  dctcrinination  of  the  spec*ific  rotation  of  oils,  which  is  now 
riKjuirtnl  in  many  casi^,  the  ne(*essary  explanation  may  he  found  on 
pages  (M)2  aii<l  (MKS  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  The  degree  of  solubility 
in  alcohol  is  at  times  usi»ful  for  detection  of  certain  adulterants,  sut4i 
as  oil  of  turiK'ntiiie,  ri*ctified  petroleum,  and  fatty  oils;  it  is  best 
determined  by  placing  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  in  a  small  cylinder  of 
10  mils,  (or  ('<•.)  capacity,  and  graduated  into  J's  or  -j^i^'s,  and  adding 
small  portions  of  IH),  SO,  or  70  per  (*ent.  alcohol,  jis  the  test  may  require, 
until,  after  \  igorous  agitation,  a  perfectly  clear  solution  results,  free 
from  turbidity  an<l  sej>arati<)n.  As  determination  of  the  congealing 
point  is  nMjuin'd  for  only  two  of  the  official  oils,  the  method  will  be 
given  under  the  n'sjM'ctive  oils. 

The  following  analytical  methods  in  use  among  chemists  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  nicwle  of  determining  quantitatively  some  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  volatile  oils. 
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Determination  of  esters,  such  as  are  found  in  the  oils  of  bergamot, 
lavender,  orange  flowers,  peppermint,  and  wintergreen:  Place  about 
2  Gms.  of  the  oil,  accurately  weighed,  into  a  suitable  100  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
flask  provided  with  a  sound  cork  and  a  reflux  condenser;  in  place  of 
the  condenser,  a  glass  tube  thirty-six  or  forty  inches  long  may  be  used. 
Add  20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  to  the  oil  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  on  a  waterbath  for 
one  hour.  When  cool  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  about  50 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  titrate  the  excess  of  alkali  by 
means  of  half-normal  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  number  of  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  thus  ascertained 
as  having  been  required  for  saponification  of  the  ester  in  the  oil  calcu- 
late the  number  of  milligrams  of  potassium  hydroxide  required  (1  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  ?  KOH  soI.=  0.028065  Gm.  KOH)  for  1  Gm.  of  the  oil,  and 
from  this  find  the  percentage  of  ester  originally  present.  J^very  milli- 
gram of  KOH  required  for  1  Gm.  of  the  oil  represents  0.348  per  cent, 
of  acetate  of  alcohols  6f  the  composition  C10H17OH,  or  0.351  per 
cent,  of  acetate  of  aicohok  of  the  composition  C10H19OH,  as  shown 
by  the  following  proportions: 


KOH 
56.11 

CioHitCjHjOi 

195.  152 

KOH 
:  0.001 

CioHitCsHiOs 

X 

X  =  0.003478  +. 

KOH 
56.11 

CioHitCjHjOj 
197.168        : 

KOH 
:  0.001 

CioHitCsH/3s 

X 

X  =  0.003513  +. 

The  figures  in  the  above  calculations  refer  to  the  presence  of  esters 
as  acetates  only;  when  benzoates,  salicylates,  or  other  esters  are 
present,  or  a  possible  mixture  of  these  with  acetate,  the  results  may 
be  reported  either  as  equivalent  to  so  much  acetate  or  different  calcu- 
lations made  for  other  esters  if  they  ^one  be  present. 

Determination  of  alcohols:  Since  the  different  alcohols  met  with 
in  volatile  oils  are  rarely,  if  ever,  present  wholly  in  an  uncombined 
state,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine,  first,  the  amount  in  com- 
bination as  esters  and  then  the  total  amount  present,  and,  lastly, 
find  the  amount  of  uncombined  alcohol  by  difference.  Having 
saponified  a  given  weight  of  the  oil  by  the  method  above  explained, 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  present  as  an  ester  can  be  readily  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  required  for  saponification  by  0.077072  for  alcohols 
having  the  composition  C10H17OH,  or  by  0.07808  for  alcohols  belonging 
to  the  CioHigOII  group,  then  dividing  the  product  by  the  weight  of  oil 
used  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  1(K).  ITie  next  step  is  to  con- 
vert the  uncombined  alcohol  into  an  ester,  which  is  done  by  acetyliza- 
tion.  Into  a  suitable  flask,  provided  with  a  reflux  condenser  ground 
into  the  neck,  Jis  sho^^Ti  in  Fig.  336,  are  put  10  Gms.  of  the  oil,  an 
equal  volunu*  of  atretic  anhydride  (C2HjO)jO,  and  1  Gm.  of  anhydrous 
sodium  act»tiite;  the  mixture  is  then  boiled  for  an  hour  and  cooled. 
The  pro<luct  is  transferred  to  a  separator,  and  washed  well  with 
49 
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water,  then  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  aiid»  again 
with  water  until  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  is  finally  dried  with 
anhydrous  calcium  chloride  or  sodium  sulphate.  About  2  Gms., 
accurately  weighed,  of  the  dry  acetylized  oil  are  transferred  to  a 
suitable  flask,  using  a  small  quantity  of  95  per  cent,  ethyl  alcohol 
to  transfer  the  last  portions,  and  saponified  with  20  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  except  that  normal  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  used  in  this  case  to  titrate  the  excess  of  alkali.  If  the 
number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  alkali  required  by  the  oil  be  now 
multiplied  by  0.154144  or  0.15616  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  present 


Fio.  336.— Aoetylization  flask. 


Fig.  337.— Aldehyde  flask. 


in  the  oil  taken  will  be  found,  and  this  multiplied  by  \()0  and  then 
dividtnl  by  the  weight  of  ac^etylized  oil  used  for  the  assay,  will  give 
the  per(t*ntage.  'The  difrerenc*e  between  this  |x?rcentage  and  that  <rf 
alcohol  found  in  combination  represents  the  uncombined  alcohol. 

llic  mcthcHl  i.s  well  adaptetl  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
lK)riu»ol,  g(TJini<)l,  and  incnthoK  but  (1(h*s  not  give  satisfactory'  results 
with  liiial(M)l  and  tcrpiii(H)l.  If  aldehydes  are  also  present  in  the  oil 
the  acrtyiization  nietlnMl  cannot  be  us«l. 

Determination  of  aldehydes:  The  well  known  property  of  alde- 
hydt^s  of  forming  water-soluble  additioiwom]H)nnds  with  acid  sodium 
sulphite  is  nuule  use  of  in  <letennining  the  ahlehyde  content  of  vola- 
tile oil.s  ({uantitatively.    Cinnainic  aldehyde  in  oil  of  cassia  cinnamon, 
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and  citral  in  oil  of  lemongrass,  can  both  be  determined  very  satis- 
factorily by  the  following  method,  which  is  based  on  the  observation 
that  when  either  oil  is  shaken  for  some  time  with  hot  acid  sodium  sul- 
phite solution  the  decrease  in  volume  of  the  oil  corresponds  about  to 
the  proportion  of  aldehyde  present.  For  this  purpose  use  is  made  of 
a  special  flask  of  about  100  mil.  (or  Cc.)  capacity  with  a  long,  narrow 
neck  (13  x  .8  cm.),  which  is  graduated  into  tenths  of  a  mil.  (or  Cc). 
(See  Fig.  337.)  Exactly  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  are  put  into  the 
flask  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  a  like  volume  of  a  warm  30  per  cent, 
solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  is  added.  The  flask  is  placed  in  a 
boiling  waterbath,  and  more  of  the  acid  sulphite  solution  is  gradually 
added  until  a  uniform  fluid  is  obtained,  filling  the  flask  nearly  three- 
fourths.  WTien  all  solid  particles,  at  first  formed,  have  disappeared 
and  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  respective  aldeh,\'de  is  no  longer 
discernible,  the  flask  is  filled  with  acid  sulphite  solution  up  to  the 
zero  point  of  the  graduated  scale.  The  uncombined  oil  rises  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  and  its  volume  may  be  accurately  red  off  and  sub- 
tracted from  10,  from  which  the  volume  percentage  of  aldehyde  is 
easily  calculated.  Oil  of  cassia,  of  good  quality,  contains  from  70-90 
per  cent,  of  its  characteristic  aldehyde,  and  oil  of  lemongrass  from  60- 
85  per  cent.  The  above  method  cannot  be  employed  for  oils  contain- 
ing only  small  proportions  of  aldehyde,  as  oil  of  lemon,  which  contains 
4-10  per  cent,  of  citral. 

Determination  of  phenols:  Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  solu- 
bility of  nearly  all  phenols  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkali  to  determine 
the  amount  present  in  volatile  oils,  from  the  diminution  of  volume 
which  the  oil  suffers  when  thus  treated.  It  is  the  official  method  of 
assay  directed  for  oil  of  clove  and  oil  of  thyme,  but  as  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  non-phenolic  part  of  the  oil  is  liable  to  be  lost  during  the 
operation,  l)eing  carried  into  solution  along  with  the  phenol,  the 
results  will  In?  slightly  high. 

For  the  determination  of  th\Tnol  and  carvacrol  the  following  some- 
what more  tedious  method  will  yield  more  accurate  results;  it  is  not 
suitable,  however,  for  the  determination  of  eugenol  in  oil  of  clove: 
From  a  weighed  flask  of  oil  about  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  are  poured  into  a 
glass  stoppered  burette  graduated  to  -^i^  mil.  (or  Cc).  By  again 
weighing  the  flask  of  oil  the  weight  of  the  sample  taken  is  found  by 
difference.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  petroleum  ether  to  the  oil  in  the 
burette  and  mix  well.  Now  add  some  5  per  c*t*nt.  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  aiwl  shake  vigorously  for  some  time;  allow  the  liquids  to 
separate  jXTfectly  and  allow  the  alkaline  solution  to  run  into  a  100 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  graduated  flask.  This  treatment  with  alkali  is  repeated 
several  times  until  no  further  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  oil  is 
observwl  and  all  j)he!iol  has  l)een  abstracteil.  The  solution  of  phenols 
is  then  made  uj)  to  100  mils,  (or  Cc)  by  addition  of  o  per  cent, 
potassium  hydroxide  solution,  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  this  dilution 
put  into  a  o(K)  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask.    A   known  quantity  of  tenth- 
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normal  iodine  solution  is  now  added,  by  which  thymol  is  precipitated 
as  a  dark,  reddish-brown  compound,  but  carvacrol  as  one  of  milky 
appearance.  A  large  excess  of  iodine  is  not  desirable,  and  a  few  drops 
of  the  liquid  put  into  a  tube  containing  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
and  showing  an  iodine  color  indicates  a  sufficiency.  In  the  case  of 
thjTnol  the  solution  in  the  flask  is  now  made  slightly  acid  with  dilute 
hydroc»hloric  acid  and  diluted  to  500  mils,  (or  Cc.)  by  addition  of 
water.  From  this  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  are  filtered  off  and  the  excess  of 
iodine  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution. 

The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  required  multiplied  by  5  and  deducted 
from  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  iodine  solution 
originally  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  gives  the  number  of  mils. 
(or  Cc.)  of  iodine  solution  required  by  the  phenol. 

The  reaction  involved  in  this  method  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation:  (\oHi40  +  I4  +  2XaOH  =  C10H12I2O  +  2XaI  +  2H^, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  each  molecule  of  thymol  requires  4  atoms 
of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  hence  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  solution  used  in  the  reaction  with  thymol 
or  carvacrol  will  correspond  to  0.0ff37528  Gm.  of  the  phenol.  This 
factor,  multi])lie(l  by  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  iodine  solution 
used,  and  then  by  100,  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  oil  originally 
put  into  the  burette,  will  express  the  percentage  of  phenol  in  the  oil. 

For  oils  contiiining  carvacrol  a  slight  mollification  of  the  method 
is  necessary.  After  addition  of  the  iodine  solution  the  milky  liquid 
must  be  actively  shaken,  in  order  that  the  precipitate  may  become 
flocculent  and  the  solution  clear  or  nearly  so.  The  mixture  is  now 
diluted  to  5iK)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  by  addition  of  water  and  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
filtere<l  off.  The  filtrate  is  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  excess  of  icnline  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate solution.  The  calculations  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
thymol. 

THE  OFFICIAL  VOLATILE  OILS. 

Oil  of  Anise. — The  chief  constituent  of  this  oil,  90  per  cent,  and 
over,  is  anethol,  C6n4C3H60(H3,  which  solidifies  at  low  tempera- 
tures an<l  is  accompaniecl  by  an  isomeric  li(]uid  body  knowTi  as 
mcthyk'havicol. 

rn<ler  the  official  name,  l)oth  the  oil  of  common  anise  and  that  of 
star  anise  are  recogniztMl,  the  fruit  alone,  however,  being  designated 
as  the  source,  thus  excluding  oil  of  anise*  leaves.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
HKjuirt^s  that  the  botanical  source  of  the  oil  shall  be  stated  on  the 
lalK'l.  The  two  oils  differ  but  slightly  in  chemical  and  physical 
projKTtics.  and,  coinnuTcially  as  well  jis  j)harniaceutically,  distinction 
iK^twccn  the  two  is  rarely  practistnl.  The  (lerinan  Pharma(*o]Kria 
aj)plics  the  Litiii  title  Oleum  Anisi  also  to  anethol,  the  chief  «)n- 
stituent  of  oil  of  anise,  and  descrilH»s  it  as  a  white  crystalline  mass 
c-ongcaling  between  13°  and  19°  C.  (59°  and  ()().2°  P\).' 
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Oil  of  anise  is  laevogjTate,  deflecting  the  ray  of  polarized  light  2 
degrees  to  the  left  in  a  100  mm.  tube  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  in  this 
way  may  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  fennel,  which  latter  likewise 
contains  considerable  anethol,  but  is  dextrogyrate  to  the  extent  of 
from  12  to  24  degrees.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that,  when 
tested  by  the  following  method,  the  congealing  point  of  oil  of  anise 
shall  not  be  below  15°  C.  (59°  F.):  Transfer  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
the  oil  to  a  test  tube,  placed  in  water  cooled  with  ice;  insert  a  ther- 
mometer at  once  into  the  oil,  and  allow  it  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  12°  C.  (53.6°  F.).  Induce 
crystallization  either  by  scratching  the  inner  wall  of  the  test  tube  with 
the  thermometer,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  solid  anethol, 
remove  the  test  tube  from  the  bath,  and  stir  continuously  during  the 
solidification  of  the  oil.  The  highest  temperature  reached  during  the 
crystallization  is  regarded  as  the  congealing  point. 

Oil  of  Betula. — This  oil,  also  known  as  oil  of  sweet  birch,  is  no 
longer  official  under  its  former  title,  see  Methyl  Salicylate,  p.  789. 
Investigations  made  by  Power  and  Kleber  (1895)  have  show-n  that 
oil  of  sweet  birch,  in  its  unrectified  state,  contains  about  99.8  per  cent, 
of  methyl  salicylate,  together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  a  paraffin 
triacontan,  (^3oH62,  an  aldehyde  or  ketone,  and  the  ester,  CuHwOi; 
it  does  not,  however,  contain  the  alcohol  CgHigO,  found  in  oil  of 
gaultheria. 

Empyreumatic  oil  of  birch,  known  commercially  as  oleum  nisei 
and  also  as  oleum  bettdinnvi  or  oleuvi  viuseoviiicnm,  is  obtained  by 
distillation  of  birch  tar  or  daggett,  derived  by  destructive  distillation 
from  the  wood  of  the  conunon  European  birch,  betula  alba.  The 
oil  is  of  a  dark,  brown-red  color,  having  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor 
like  that  of  Russian  leather,  and  somewhat  resembles  oil  of  cade  in 
its  medicinal  properties. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond. — The  oil  to  which  this  name  is  applied 
need  not  necessarily  be  obtained  from  bitter  almonds,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia recognizing  also  the  volatile  oil  produced  from  other  see<ls 
containing  the  glucoside  amygdalin,  provided  the  botanical  source  of 
the  oil  is  stated  on  the  label  of  the  container  and  the  oil  conforms  to 
the  official  rt^quirements  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  benzaldehyde, 
and  not  less  than  2,  nor  more  than  4,  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  oil  docs  not  pre-exist  in  the  seed,  but  is  produced  from  amyg- 
dalin by  fermentation  set  up  in  the  presenc»e  of  water,  as  shown  by 
the  equation  CjoIUtNOh  (amygdalin)  +  2HtO  =  CeHsCOH  (benzoic 
aldehyde  or  l)cnzaldchyde)  +  HCN  (hydrocyanic  acid)  +  2(\nij06 
(dextrose).  Previous  to  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  seeds 
must  1r*  (leprivi^d  of  their  fatty  oil  by  powerful  pressure  applied  to 
the  crushtHl  siimI,  the  presscake  being  subsequently  ground  to  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  G  or  8  parts  of  warm  water,  not  above  50° 
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or  (K)*'  r.  (122°-140*'  F.),  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours 
sf)  that  the  reaction  may  l)e  complete^l,  after  which  the  oil  formed  is 
distilled  with  steam  by  passing  the  same  through  the  mixture. 

Oil  of  bitter  almond  Ls  optically  inactive  or  only  ver>'  slightly 
dextrorotatory.  It  Ls  soluble  in  about  300  parts  of  water  and  in 
twice  its  voliune  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  oil  of  bitter  almond  slowly  undergoes  oxidation, 
especially  in  half-filled  lx)ttles,  the  benzoic  aldehyde  being  converted 
into  l)enzoic  acid,  CeHjCXX)!!.  C^rj'stals  of  the  acid  are  sometimes 
seen  in  old  oil,  and  when  thus  contaminated  the  oil  should  not  be 
use<l. 

ITie  Pharmacopa^ia  directs  that  the  determination  of  the  benzalde- 
hyde  content  be  made  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  freshly 
distilled  phenylhycbazine,  the  value  of  which  is  first  ascertained  by 
titration  with  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid;  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
content  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  ^iiith  tenth-normal  silver 
nitrate  solution. 

The  first  assay,  for  benzaldehyde,  depends  upon  the  re|u*tion  between 
phenylhydrazine,  CellsNH.XHj,  and  the  benzaldehyde  in  the  oil, 
CellsCOII,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  cr\'stallizable  benzalphenvl- 
hycbazone  and  water,  thas:  CellsNH.NHj  +  (MIsCOH  =  CeH»CH.. 
N.XHCftHs  +  1120.  As  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to 
titrate  the  excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  required  and  the  amount  used  for  titration 
of  an  ecjual  volume  of  the  original  phenylhydrazine  solution  must 
correspond  to  -n^Vo^  of  one-half  of  the  molecular  weight  of  benzaldehyde 
expressiHl  in  grams,  or  O.Ooll  Gm.  (10f>.04S  -^  2  ^  1000  =  0.053024). 
The  luanlKT  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  representing  the  difference,  therefore, 
when  multipliiHl  by  5.3  (0.053  X  KK))  and  divided  by  the  weight  of 
oil  of  bitter  almond  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express  the  percentage  of 
benzaldehyde  present  in  the  oil. 

In  the  assay  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  first  step  results  in  the  pre- 
cipitiitioii  of  magnesium  hydroxide,  which  forms  a  l>etter  background 
for  observation  of  the  nnl  color  of  the  newly  forme<l  silver  chromate. 
rj>on  {uldition  of  oil  of  bitter  almond,  the  hydrcK'yanic  acid  present 
discharges  this  color,  which  then  is  reproduced  after  all  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  btvn  pn»(ipitatcHi  by  the  silver  nitrate  solution  as  silver 
cyanide.  As  1  molecule  of  silver  nitrate  is  capable  of  pre(*ipitating  1 
molecule  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  thas,  AgNOs  +  IH'X  =  AgCN  +  HNOi, 
ejw'h  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-nonnal  silver  nitrate  solution  must  corre- 
siKind  to  ().()()27  (im.  of  hydnK*yanic  acid,  llie  niunber  of  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  recjuired  for  reapjx*arance  of  the  red 
color,  tlHTcforc,  when  niultij)liiHl  by  0.27  (().(K)27  X  10<))  and  divided 
by  the  wt'iglit  of  oil  of  bitter  almond  taken  for  the  assay,  will  express 
the  jHTceiitJi^e  of  liy<lr(K-yanic  acid  present  in  the  oil. 

Consiclerable  synthetic  oil  of  bitter  alnion<I  is  offere<l  for  sale, 
which  is  iniwle  from  toluene,  and  is  recognizi^l  in  the  Pharmacopcria 
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as  Benzaldehyde.  This  contains  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  but,  if  imper- 
fectly purified,  may  contain  chlorinated  by-pnxlucts,  and  hence  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  special  tests  to  indicate  their  absence  in  oil  of 
bitter  almond.  The  presence  of  other  volatile  oils  may  be  ascertained 
by  treatment  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  solution,  whereby  an  addition 
compound  of  benzaldehyde  is  formed,  CeHsCOHsNallSOs,  which  goes 
into  solution  upon  application  of  heat,  and  may  thus  be  removed, 
leaving  other  oils  floating  on  the  surface. 

Oil  of  Cade. — ^This  oil,  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  of 
the  wood  of  the  prickly  cedar,  a  species  of  juniper  indigenous  to  the 
southern  part  of  France,  is  also  known  as  oil  of  juniper  tar  and  empy- 
reumaiic  oil  of  juniper,  and  consists  of  a  sesquiterpene,  cadihene, 
C6Hj4,  and  a  mixture  of  undetermined  phenols. 

Cade  oil  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to  it  an  acid 
reaction;  it  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  petroleum  benzin 
and  wholly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Among  the 
possiblcf  adulterations  of  cade  oil  are  rosin  and  rosin  oil,  which  can  be 
detected  by  means  of  copper  acetate  solution  as  diriected  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Oil  of  Cajupat. — ^The  constituents  are  a  neutral  body,  cineol 
or  eucalyptol,  CioHigO  (about  67  per  cent.),  an  alcohol,  terpineol, 
C10H17OH,  some  pinene  and  undetermined  terpenes. 

Although  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  cajuput  is  optically  inactive, 
the  oil  is  slightly  lfievog\Tate,  to  the  extent  of  about  4  degrees,  owing 
to  the  invariable  presence  of  laevorotatory  pinene. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  no  longer  demands  a  definite  percentage  con- 
tent of  cineol,  but  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  presence 
of  not  less  than  45  per  cent.,  to  be  determined  as  cineol  phosphate  in 
the  manner  formerly  official  in  ouf  own  Pharmacopoeia. 

Oil  of  Caraway. — ^This  oil  is  composed  of  a  terpene,  limonene, 
CioHis  and  a  ketone,  carvone,  CioHuO,  formerly  known  as  carvol; 
both  compounds  are  dextrorotatory  and  are  present  in  proportions 
varying  from  35  to  50  of  the  former  to  65  to  50  of  the  latter. 

Carvone  is  the  important  constituent  of  oil  of  caraway.  The  angle 
of  rotation  of  the  oil  varies  from  +70®  to  +80**,  and  since  it  is  +62.5° 
for  pure  carvone  and  +125°  for  pure  limonene,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  oil  will  increase  with  a  diminished  carvone 
content.  ITie  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  oil  of  caraway  shall 
contain  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  carvone,  to  be  determined  volu- 
metrically  by  shaking  a  definite  volume  of  the  oil  with  sodium  sulphite 
solution  in  a  graduated  flask  (see  p.  770)  and  noting  the  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  oil,  which  represents  the  carvone  present,  since  the 
terpene  limonene  is  not  soluble  in  the  sulphite  solution. 
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Oil  of  Chenopodium.— riitil  pecently  little  was  known  as  totw 
c'omjMisitiori  iif  tiil  of  American  wormseed.  By  fmctioiial  distilinlion 
at  rfdiiccii  pressure  a  yellow  aWy  liquid  of  peculiar  reiiiilsivf  ixlor  wa.i 
otitaincd  by  Scliimnn'l  &  Co,  in  1!M)S,  and  Ijy  K.  K.  Nelson  in  thi 
country  in  1910  and  iDl^f,  to  which  the  name  ascaridolc  lias  \ie 
given;  it  constitutes  uhout  7^  i>er  cent,  of  the  oil  of  chcnopodiuni  utM 
on  analysis  afforded  the  formula  CiolIisOi,  Aacaridnle  ha»  bpeii5 
found  absolutely  indifferent  toward  reagents  which  would  characteriw 
it  as  an  aldehyde,  ketone,  phenol  or  alcohol. 

Nearly  all  oil  of  chenopudium  obtained  in  this  country  Ls  distilled 
in  Maryland  and  is  usually  marketetl  as  Baltimore  oil  of  wonm 
It  is  soluble  iu  ^  volumes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  ami  its  optical  rotAtJol 
varies  fn>m  —4°  to  — 10°  in  a  100  mm.  tube  at  25°  C. 


Oil  of  Cinnamon.— Ordinary    oil    of    Chinese    dnnamon,    usually 
designated  as  i,il  of  cnHsUi,  is  the  kind  recognized  in  the  V .  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, whereas  the  British  and  German   l'hiirinacop<i'ias  recog- 
nize the   oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon.       It  consists  chiefly  of  einnamic 
aldehvde,  C»II;COH.  with  some  cinnamvl  acetate,  C,11,<',1I,()„  and 
smaU  amounts  of  einnamic  acid,  C.H/),,  or  C^IItClICilCtKJIl.    The, 
value  of  this  oil,  which  has  been  subject  to  adulteration,  <lepenils  u|)0 
the  amount  of  einnamic  aldehyde  present,  of  which  it  should  contai 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  whieii  nia\-  l>e  determined 
with  aei<i  sodium  sulphite,  as  explained  on  pape  770.    The  ehcmia 
reactions  involved  in  the  ofUcial  assay  process  may  be  show*!)  by 
following  equations,  an  lasoluble  aldehyde  wldition  eompound  belo 
first  formed,  to  which  the  name  swlium  einnamalhydro\ysulphoniite 
has  l>een  given;  this  when  boiled  with  water  breaks  up  into  ciniuunic 
aldehvde     and     sodium     sulphocinnnmalhvdroxvsulphonate,     thus; 
C.H,C011  +  NallSO,  =  CgHjCOH.N'alfSO,:    2CgH,COH.NaHS0b, 
=  C»H,COII  -f-  C,IUCH,CII(S(y^:a).COH.NaHSa.        In   onler   XqA 
convert  all  of  the  aldehyde  present  into  the  second  compound  soluble^ 
in  water,  an  excess  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  must  be  added. 

Oil  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  which  has  a  finer  anima  than  the  ofBci 
oil  contains,  besides  eiimami<:  aldehyde,  some  eugcnol  and  phelli 
drene. 


Oil  of  Clove.— The  chief  constituent  of  this  oil  is  eugeooj 
Ce[|].CiIli,.(^'II<i.01I,  a  monatomic  phenol,  which  is  present  En  prin 
oil  to  the  extent  of  from  liy  to  So  per  cent,  and  over;  besides  thj 
the  oil  also  contains  a  sesquiterpene,  C|bllu.  called  earyophyllew 
an<l  alwut  2  or  't  pi-r  cent,  of  eugcnol  atrtate. 

The  ^'alue  of  oil  of  clove  lies  wholly  in  the  eugenol  present,  of  whie 

the  Pharmaeopttiu  requires  not  less  than  82  [kt  cent,  to  be  j>rc 

The  simplest  method  for  determining  the  eugcnol  content  of  oil  i  _ 

dove  is  timt  of  sliaking  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  with  ."•O  mils  (<■ 

_  Cc.J  of  official  potassium  hjdroxide  solution  for  five  minuter  in  i 
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suitably  graduated  flask  (see  Fig.  334,  p.  770) ;  then  heat  on  a  water- 
bath  during  ten  minutes,  cool  and  allow  the  liquids  to  separate,  adding 
sufficient  alkali  solution  to  raise  the  lower  limit  of  the  oily  layer  to 
the  zero  jK)int  of  the  graduated  scale,  and  note  the  volume  of  oil 
remaining,  which  substracted  from  10  indicates  the  number  of  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  eugenol  dissolved  by  the  alkali  solution,  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  10  to  find  the  percentage  of  phenol  in  the  sample  of  oil. 
This  method,  while  easily  applied,  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  as  already 
explained  on  page  771,  but  should  always  be  used  when  an  oil  appears  at 
all  suspicious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  oil  of  clove  is  sometimes  met 
with  from  which  a  portion  of  the  eugenol  has  been  abstracted.  A 
more  accurate  determination  of  eugenol  in  oil  of  clove  is.to  convert 
it  into  crystalline  benzoyl  eugenol,  CioHuOCeHsCO,  by  means  of  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  and  to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the  crystalline 
compound  formed  the  percentage  of  eugenol  in  the  oil.  The  method  is 
given  in  the  .  ( nierican  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  1892,  page  508. 

Oil  of  Coriander. — ^The  oil  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  linalool 
and  about  6  per  cent,  of  pinene,  together  with  some  unknown  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  peculiar  aroma  is  due.  It  is  soluble  in  3  volumes 
of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  and  in  all  proportions  of  80  and  90  per  cent, 
alcohol.  Oil  of  coriander  is  dextrog>Tate,  its  angle  of  rotation  varying 
from  8°  to  13^  in  a  100  mm.  tube  at  25*^  C.  (77°  F.) 

Oil  of  Cubeb. — The  composition  of  this  oil  varies  somewhat  wnth 
age.  Recent  oil,  distilled  from  fresh  fruit,  consists  chiefly  of  a  sesqui- 
terpene, cadinene,  ri5H24,  with  some  dipentcne,  C^oHie,  but  if  old  or 
obtained  from  old  fruit,  cubeb  camphor,  C16H24.H2O,  is  also  present. 
Ilie  oil  is  lii*vog\Tate,  the  angle  of  rotation  varying  from  —20**  to 
-40°  in  a  1(K)  mm.  tube  at  25°  C. 

Oil  of  Eucaljrptos. — The  composition  of  this  oil  depends  largely 
on  its  source.  The  oils  of  Eucalj-ptus  globulus  and  Eucah-ptus  oleosa 
consist  chiefly  of  cineol,  which  in  the  case  of  eucalyptus  oils  is  gen- 
erally called  eucalx-ptol  and  to  which  they  owe  their  medicinal  and 
antiseptic  value;  the  former  oil  contains  also  some  pinene  and  a  ketone, 
C'loHieO,  called  eudesmol,  while  the  latter  oil,  in  place  of  eudesmol 
contains  a  sesquiterpene  and  an  aldehyde,  CioHisC'OH,  known  as 
aromadendral  and  resembling  cumin  aldehyde  in  odor.  The  less 
valuable  oils  of  eucalyptus  contain  less  cineol,  but  pinene  and  vary- 
ing amounts  of  phellandrene.  The  test  for  the  presence  of  exc*essive 
quantities  of  phellandrene  in  oil  of  eucalyptus  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  crystalline  phellandrene  nitrite  and  can  he  made  more 
delicate,  according  to  Power,  by  mixing  the  oil  first  with  5  mils, 
(or  (\*.)  of  jH'troleiun  benzin,  then  adding  the  sodiiun  nitrite  solution 
and  lastly  the  glacial  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop. 

The  Pliarinacop<iMa  demands  that  oil  of  eucalyptus  shall  contain 
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not  less  than  70  per  cent,  by  volume  of  eucal>'ptol,  which  is  determined 
by  conversion  into  eucal\T)tol  arsenate,  as  directed  in  the  official 
assay  mcthtxi;  the  crystalline  mass  having  been  well  washed  and  dried 
is  transferred  to  a  graduated  cassia  flask,  dec*omix)sed  by  means  of  hot 
water  ami  the  volume  of  eucaljT)tol  liberated  is  allowed  to  rise  in  the 
graduated  neck  of  the  flask  and  cool.  If  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil 
are  used  for  the  assay,  the  volume  of  eucal>T)tol  collected  in  the  neck 
of  the  flask,  when  multiplied  by  10,  will  express  the  exact  percentage 
present  in  the  sample  of  the  oil. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  is  somewhat  dextrogyrate,  but  the  angle  of  rota- 
tion should  not  be  greater  than  10°,  eucalj-ptol  being  inactive  optically; 
the  greater  «the  eucal^-ptol  content  the  lower  the  angle  of  rotation. 

Some  eucalyptus  oils  contain  also  citral,  (\oHi60,  citronellal, 
f'loHigO,  and  geraniol,  CioHitOH. 

Oil  of  Fennel. — ^This  oil  contains  the  terpenes,  pinene,  phellan- 
drene,  and  dipentene,  together  with  fenchone,  CioHi«0,  and  anethol, 
C10H12O;  the  latter  is  usually  present  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50 
per  cent,  and  separates  in  crystals  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, hence  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  the  better 
the  oil.  The  Pharmac^opceia  has  fixed  the  congealing  point  at  not 
below  3°  C.  (37.4°  F.)  to  be  determined  as  follo^'s:  Transfer  about 
10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  oil  to  a  test  tube  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture; 
insert  a  thermometer  at  once  into  the  oil,  and  allow  it  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  0°  (\  (32°  F.).  Induce 
crystallization  either  by  scratching  the  inner  wall  of  the  test  tube 
with  the  thermometer  or  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  of  solid  anethol, 
and  stir  continuously  during  the  solidification  of  the  oil.  The  highest 
temperature  reached  during  the  cr>'stallization  is  regarded  as  the 
congealing  jx)int. 

Oil  of  fennel  is  dextrogyrate,  its  angle  of  rotation  varying  from  12° 
to  24°,  which,  together  with  the  higher  congealing  point  of  oil  of 
anise,  readily  distinguishes  the  two  oils  from  each  other. 

Oil  of  Gaultheria. — This  oil,  also  known  as  oil  of  wintergreen,  is, 
as  in  the  cast*  of  oil  of  Ixjtula,  no  longer  oflficial  under  its  former  title, 
st^e  Methyl  Salicylate,  p.  789.  The  true  oil  contains,  according  to 
Power  and  Kleber,  1895,  about  99  per  cent,  of  methyl  salicylate 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  paraflfin,  probably  triacontan,  CmHa, 
an  aldehyde  or  ketone,  an  apparently  secondary  alc*ohol,  CgHiaO,  and 
an  tester,  ('uHoiOs,  formed  by  this  alcohol  and  an  acid,  CcHk^s, 
which  latter  is  the  rt»sult  of  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  previously 
mentic)nc<i.  The  alcohol  and  the  ester  are  said  to  jx)ssess  the  very 
pi^nctrating  (nior  characteristic  of  true  oil  of  gaultheria. 

Oil  of  Jumper. — The  chief  constituent  is  pinene,  with  some  cadi- 
mene.  ('iftllji,  and  a  bixiy,  as  yet  undetennineil,  to  which  the  peculiar 
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odor  and  taste  of  the  oil  are  due.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit 
only  should  be  used  in  pharmacy,  and  it  would  seem  best  to  designate 
it  always  as  oil  of  juniper  berries. 

Oil  of  Lavender. — ^Two  varieties  of  this  oil,  English  and  French, 
are  found  on  the  market,  the  fonner  being  usually  designated  as  oil 
of  garden  lavender,  because  distilled  from  cultivated  plants.  The 
French  oil  of  lavender  is  no  doubt  always  sent  on  orders  when  simply 
oil  of  lavender  is  mentioned,  on  account  of  lower  price.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia makes  no  distinction  between  the  two  oils  and  in  not  demanding 
a  definite  ester  content  recognizes  any  oil  of  lavender  that  meets  the 
other  official  requirements.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  demands 
from  7  to  11  per  cent,  of  linalyl  acetate  for  English  oil  and  not  less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  ester  for  foreign  oils.  Both  oils  are  tevogjTate,  the 
angle  of  rotation  not  exceeding  — 10°,  and  form  clear  solutions  with  3 
parts  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  percentage  of  ester,  linalyl  acetate,  present  in  any  sample  of 
oil  of  lavender  may  be  determined  by  the  general  method  of  saponi- 
fication with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  as  explained 
on  page  769. 

Oil  of  Lemon. — Quantitatively,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
lemon  is  dextrorotatory'  limonene,  but  an  aldehyde  known  as  citral, 
CjHisCOH,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  although  rarely  present 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent.  Other  constituents  of 
the  oil  are  pinene,  phellandrene,  citronellal,  geranyl  acetate,  etc.  The 
most  dangerous  adulteration  of  oil  of  lemon  is  perhaps  the  residue  or 
by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon, 
and  hence  an  assay  of  the  citral  content  should  be  made  whenever 
suspicion  is  aroused  in  connection  with  any  sample  of  the  oil.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  demands  the  presence  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent, 
of  aldehydes  calculated  as  citral,  to  be  determined  in  a  manner  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  assay  of  benzaldehyde  in  oil  of  bitter  almond, 
which  see,  on  page  774. 

The  reaction  occurring  between  citral  and  phenylhydrazine  is  very 
similar  to  that  taking  place  when  benzaldehyde  and  phenylhydrazine 
are  brought  together,  citralphenyUiydrazone  being  formed,  thus 
C»H,5C0H  +  C6H5NH.NH,  =  r9Hi6CH.N.NHCeH6  +  H,0.  The  excess 
of  phenylhydrazine  being  determined  by  titration  with  halfnormal 
hydrochloric  acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  acid  required  and  the  amount  used  in  a  blank  test 
for  titration  of  a  volume  of  phenylhydrazine  solution  equal  to  that 
originally  added  to  the  oil  of  lemon,  must  correspond  to  njVir  ^^  i  o'  ^^^ 
molecular  weight  of  citral  expressed  in  grams,  or  0.0761  Gm.  (152.13  -r 
2  -^  1000  =  0.076065).  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal 
acid  representing  the  difference,  therefore,  when  multiplied  by  7.61 
(0.0761  X  100)  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  oil  of  lemon  taken  for  the 
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assay,  will  express  the  percentage  of  aldehydes,  calculated  as  citral, 
present  in  the  oil. 

Oil  of  Mustard,  Volatile. — Like  oil  of  bitter  almond,  this  oil 
does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant;  it  is  obtained  by  macerating  crushed 
black  mustard  seed,  after  the  removal  of  fixed  oil  by  expression, 
with  water,  when  a  reaction  sets  in  between  sinigrin,  a  glucoside,  and 
myrosin,  an  albuminoid  body.  Sinigrin  is,  chemically,  potassium 
myronate,  C10II18NS2KO10,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  albu- 
minoid ferment,  is  split  up  into  allyl  isosulphocyanate,  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  and  dextrose,  thus:  CioHigN^KOio  =  GHsNCS  (volatile 
oil  of  mustard)  +  KHSO4  +  CeH^Oe.  Since  the  albuminoid  myrosin 
is  rendered  inert  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  70°  (\  (140** 
and  158°  F.),  mustard  which  has  been  heated  to  this  point  will  not 
yield  the  volatile  oil,  nor  can  hot  water  be  employed  in  its  manufac* 
ture;  for  the  same  reason,  mustard  plasters  should  never  be  dipped 
into  water  that  is  more  than  lukewarm. 

White  mustard  seed  does  not  yield  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  since 
it  does  not  contain  sinigrin,  but,  instead,  sinalbin,  having  the  com- 
position C30H44N2S2O16.  WTien  sinalbin  reacts  with  myrosin  in  the 
presence  of  water,  a  very  active,  oily  but  non-volatile  principle,  to 
which  the  name  acrinyl  sulphocyanate,  (^tUtO.CSN,  has  been  given, 
is  formed,  together  with  acid  sinapine  sulphate,  (C'i6H28NQB)ltiS04, 
and  glucose,  CelliaOe. 

The  official  method  of  valuation  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
thiosinamine  bv  the  action  of  ammonia  on  allvl  isosulphocvanate, 
thus,  (^HsNC  S  +  NH3  =  (^HsCSNjH,;  this  is 'acted  upon  by  the 
silver  nitrate,  or  rather  silver  in  the  form  of  oxide  held  in  solution  by 
the  ammonia,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  removed  and  a  new  compound, 
allyk'yanamide,  CN.NH.CsIU,  Ls  produced,  thus,  CsHs^'SKjIU  +  Agi() 
=  Ag2S  +  CN.Xn.CalU  +  H2O.  As  each  molecule  of  thiosinamine, 
representing  1  molecule  or  99.12  parts  of  allyl  isosulphocyanate, 
re<juires  1  mokH'ule  of  silver  oxide  obtaine<l  from  2  molecules  or  IJ39.78 
parts  of  silver  nitrate  for  (complete  removal  of  the  sulphur  present, 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  silver  solution  containing  ().01()989  Gm.  of 
silver  nitrate  correspoiuLs  to  0.()049r)()  (im.  of  allyl  isosulphocyanate; 
the  exci\ss  of  silver  solution  is  determiniMl  by  titration  with  potassium 
sulphocyanate  solution.  As  the  Phannacopa^a  n^uires  that  volatile 
oil  of  mustard  shall  yield  not  less  than  92  per  cent,  of  allyl  isosulpho- 
cyanatts  each  0.1  (im.  of  the  oil  will  requin*  not  less  than  18.5()  mils. 
(or  i\\)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution,  for  92  per  cent,  of  0.1 
is  0.092  and  ().0<L>  <livided  bv  0.(KI49r>(;  =  \SM\:\. 

\'olatile  oil  of  inustanl  is  largely  made  synthetically  by  decomposing 
allyl  i(Hli(lc,  rjljl,  by  means  of  potassium  sulpliocyante  in  alcoholic 
solution,  and  the  rharmacoiKria  rt»quires  that  the  oil  shall  l)e  lalwlwl 
to  show  whether  it  has  been  made  svntheticallv  or  obtained  from  black 
mustard  see<i. 
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Oil  of  Nutmeg. — The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  ripe  seed  of  nutmeg  as  oil  of  myris- 
tica,  whereas  in  Germany  the  oil  distilled  from  mace,  the  arillus  of 
the  nutmeg,  is  officially  named  as  ethereal  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  two 
oils  resemble  each  other  closely  in  physical  properties  and  chemical 
composition,  although  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  terpenes  than  oil  of  mace,  and  is  more  decidedly  dextro- 
gyrate, its  angle  of  rotation  ranging  from  12°  to  30°  in  a  100  mm.  tube 
at  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  The  chemical  constituents  of  both  oils  are  pinene, 
dipentene,  myristicol  CioHieO,  myristicin  CuHmQs,  and  some  myris- 
tinic acid. 

The  expressed  or  fatty  oil  of  nutmeg,  containing  about  6  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil,  is  recognized  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  as  Oleum 
Nucistie,  although  the  official  German  title  is  oil  of  nutmeg.  It  is 
better  known  as  nutmeg  butter. 

Oil  of  Orange. — The  official  oil  of  orange  is  that  obtained  by  expres- 
sion only  from  the  fresh  rind  of  the  sweet  orange,  since  some  of  the 
constituents  upon  which  the  odor  of  the  oil  depends  are  destroyed 
in  part  by  distillation.  Oil  of  orange  contains  about  90  per  cent,  of 
dextrorotatory  limonene,  together  with  the  aldehydes  citral  and 
citronellal,  and  some  methyl  anthranilate,  CHjC^eNOj.  It  is 
strongly  dextrogyrate,  showing  a  rotation  of  not  less  than  94°  in  a 
100  mm.  tube  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.).  The  refractive  index  of  oil  of  orange 
is  given  as  1.4723  to  1.4737  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  and  the  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  if  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distillate  be  obtained  from  50  mils, 
(or  Cq,)  of  the  oil  in  a  l^enburg  flask  of  specified  dimensions,  at  the 
rate  of  1  drop  per  second,  the  refractive  index  of  this  distillate  at  20°  C. 
(08°  F.)  shall  not  be  less  than  0.0008  nor  more  than  0.0015  lower  than 
that  of  the  original  oil,  and  also  that  the  optical  rotation  of  the  distil- 
late shall  be  equal  to  or  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
oil. 

Oil  of  orange,  like  oil  of  lemon,  when  carelessly  exposed  to  air 
and  light,  gradually  assumes  a  terebinthinate  odor,  which  can  be 
preventtHl  by  addition  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol. 

Oil  of  bitter  orange,  also  offered  for  sale,  closely  resembles  that 
obtained  from  the  sweet  orange,  but  is  not  officially  recognized. 

Oil  of  Peppermint. — There  is  probably  no  volatile  oil  used  in 
pharmacy  of  which  a  greater  variety  is  offered  for  sale;  besides  five 
or  six  (lifTcrcnt  brands  of  American  oil,  oils  distilled  from  English, 
German,  and  Japanese  peppermint  herb  are  also  on  the  market.  Oil 
of  pcppcmiint  shows  a  greater  complexity  in  compositicm  than  any 
other  volatile  oil  known,  an  analysis  in  1894  by  Power  and  Kleber  of 
the  average  American  oil  having  developed  the  following  constituents, 
fifteiMi  in  number:  Acetaldehyde,  C2H4O;  acetic  acid,  HCjHjOj; 
iso-valeraldehyde,    C5II10O;    iso-valeric   acid,    HCJIioOj;   three   iso- 
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meric  terpenes,  pinene,  pheliandrene,  and  limonene,  CioHi«;  cineol 
or  eucalv-ptol,  C'loHisO;  menthone — a  ketone — CioHnO;  mentbcd, 
CioHigOH;  two  compound  ethers,  menthyl  acetate,  CioHitCsHjOi, 
and  menthyl  iso-valerate,  C'ioHi^C^k^;  a  sesquiterpene,  cadinene, 
riJl24;  and  a  lactone  of  the  composition  C^oHnOi- 

The  most  important  constituent  is  menthol.  The  Pharmacopcpia 
requires  that  oil  of  peppermint  shall  contain  not  less  th^  5  per  cent. 
of  esters,  calculated  as  menthyl  acetate,  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent« 
of  total  menthol  (free  and  combined),  both  of  which  may  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  general  directions  given  for  the  estimation  of 
alcohols  and  esters  on  page  709.  As  1  molecule  or  198.18  parts 
of  menthyl  acetate  requires  1  molecule  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
as  shown  by  the  equation  (\oHi9CiHaOs  +  KOH  =  doHigOH  + 
KCjHsOi,  for  complete  saponification,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half- 
normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  containing  0.028055 
KOH,  corresponds  to  0.09909  Gm.  of  menthyl  acetate;  hence  in  the 
official  test  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alkali  solution 
required  must  be  multiplied  by  9.909  (0.09909  X  100)  and  the  product 
divided  by  the  weight  of  oil  taken,  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  esters 
present. 

For  determination  of  the  total  menthol,  the  PharmacofKBia  directs 
that  the  oil  be  acetylized  by  boiling  it  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
anhydrous  scnlium  acetate  for  one  hour  in  a  special  flask,  see  Fig.  336 
on  page  770,  the  acetylized  oil  being  then  thoroughly  washed  with 
water  and  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  finally  dried  with 
the  aid  of  fuse<l  calcium  chloride.  The  product  of  this  treatment  now 
contains  not  only  the  menthyl  acetate  that  was  present  in  the  original 
oil  l)efore  acetylization,  but  also  the  menthyl  acetate  which  results  from 
the  menthol  that  was  free  or  unc*ombine<l  in  the  oil  before  acetylization. 
In  this  dried  a('etylize<l  oil  the  total  menthol  is  then  determined  by 
sa|K)nifi('ati()n  of  the  ester,  menthyl  acetate,  with  half-normal  alcoholic 
{K>tassium  hydroxide  solution. 

The  figure  obtained  by  using  the  formula  for  calculation  given  in 
the  PharmacoiKria,  which  is  called  the  percentage  of  total  menthol  in 
the  oil  of  pi'pix'rmint,  is  in  reality  not  such,  but  is  the  pertt^ntage  of 
total  menthol  in  the  oil  as  it  woukl  be  if  there  were  no  menthyl  acetate 
in  it  originally,  but  only  imcombined  menthol,  lliis  is  arbitrarily  called 
the  piTcentage  of  total  menthol  and  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
figure  that  would  \>v  obtained  if  the  calculation  were  made  on  the 
original  oil  of  ]M'pp<*rmint,  and  is  more  e^isily  culculattHl.  The  formula 
in  the  Pliarniaco^Hria  is 

lVrcrntagtM,f  nuMithol  =  j^  _  ^  ^  ^  ^-^^^-^ 

in  which  A  represents  the  luunlKT  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alco- 
holic jMitassiuni  hydroxide  solution  rt^tjuiriHi  for  saponification  of  the 
ester  in  the  acrtylized  oil  taken  for  the  assay,  or  in  other  words  the 
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result  obtained  by  subtracting  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Co.)  of  half- 
normal  sulphuric  acid  required  in  the  titration,  from  the  number  of 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
originally  added;  the  figure  7.808  represents  one  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  menthol  corresponding  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  half-normal 
alkali  solution,  and  B  is  the  weight  of  acetylized  oil  taken. 

The  figure  0.021  is  obtained  as  follows:  In  the  acet^lization  of  the 
oil,  1  molecule,  or  156.16  Gms.,  of  menthol  becomes  1  molecule,  or 
198.176  Gms.,  of  menthyl  acetate,  that  is  it  acquires  an  increase  of 
42.016  Gms.  The  saponification  of  the  ester,  as  shown  above,  requires 
for  each  molecule,  or  198.176  Gms.,  of  menthyl  acetate,  1  molecule,  or 
56.11  Gms.  of  potassium  hydroxide,  or  2000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half- 
normal  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Hence  each  liter  of 
the  half-normal  alkali  solution  used  in  the  saponification  repriesents 
an  increase  af  21.008  Gms.  in  the  weight  of  a  certain  amount  of 
menthol  in  becoming  menthyl  acetate,  or  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
half-normal  alkali  solution  represents  0.021  Gm.  increase  in  weight. 
B  —  (A  X  0.021)  is  the  weight  of  acetylized  oil  that  is  saponified 
minus  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  removed  acetyl  radical;  in 
other  words  it  is  the  weight  of  completely  deacetylized  oil  equivalent 
to  B  Gms.  of  acetylized  oil. 

Japanese  oil  of  peppermint,  although  rich  in  menthol  (sometimes 
containing  79  per  cent.),  is  not  used  medicinally,  on  accoimt  of  its 
peculiar  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste. 

Oil  of  peppermint  differs  from  other  oils  in  the  \'ariety  of  its  color 
reaction  with  acids,  as  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Oil  of  Pimenta  or  Oil  of  Allspice  closely  resembles  oil  of  clove 
in  its  constitution,  but  has  a  lower  specific  gravity.  It  contains 
eugenol,  CellaCsHs-OCHjOH,  and  a  sesquiterpene,  C15H14;  but  little 
or  nothing  is  known  regarding  other  constituents  that  give  to  the  oil 
its  peculiar  odor.  The  official  requirement  is  for  not  less  than  65 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  eugenol,  which  is  to  be  determined  exactly  as 
directed  for  the  assay  of  oil  of  cloves. 


Oil  of  Dwarf  Pine  Needles. — ^This  oil,  also  known  as  Pine  Needle 
Oil,  is  distilled  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps  from  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  dwarf  pine.  It  occurs  as  a  t^olorless  or  faintly  yel- 
lowish liquid  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  no  portion  of  which  distils 
below  170°  C.  (338°  F.).  The  oil  c*ontains  pinene,  phellandrene,  syl- 
vestrene,  cadinene  and  bornyl  acetate,  and  is  ltt?vorotatory,  the  angle 
of  rotation  being  from  —5°  to  —10°  in  a  1(K)  mm.  tube  at  15.5°  C. 
(60°  F.). 

Oil  of  Rosemary. — ^^fhe  constituents  of  this  oil  are  pinene,  cineol, 
borneol,  camphor  and  bornyl  acetate,  C1QH17C2H8OJ.  Several  c*om- 
mercial  varieties  of  the  oil  are  known,  as  English,  French,  Italian 
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and  Spanish,  the  Eperie  brand  being  considered  the  finest  in  this 
country.  Oil  of  rosemarj'  is  dextrogjTate;  it  is  soluble  in  i  its  volume 
or  more  of  IK)  per  cent,  alcohol,  also  in  10  volumes  of  80  per  cent. 
alcohol. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  oil  of  rosemary-  shall  contain 
not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  esters  calculated  as  bomyl  acetate  and 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  total  bomeol,  both  determinations  are 
made  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  menthyl  acetate  and  total 
menthol  in  oil  of  peppermint,  except  that  different  factors  must  be 
used,  because  the  molecular  weights  of  borneol  and  bomyl  acetate 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  menthol  and  menthyl  acetate,  being 
154.14  and  19().16  respectively.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal 
alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution  corresponds  therefore  to 
0.07707  (im.  of  borneol  or  0.09808  Gm.  of  bornyl  acetate. 

The  explanation  of  the  formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
calculation  of  the  percentage  of  total  borneol  is  practically  identical 
with  that  given  under  Oil  of  Peppermint,  simply  substituting  the 
figure  7.707  for  7.<S08. 

Oil  of  Santal. — The  official  or  East  Indian  oil  of  sandalwood  is 
said  to  consist  chiefly  of  alcohols,  to  which  the  name  santalol  and 
the  formula  ('isHjsOH  have  been  applied.  The  oil  is  said  also  to 
contain  an  aldehyde,  called  santalal,  C^i6H240,  and  a  sesquiterpene. 
It  is  hevogyrate,  its  angle  of  rotation  varying  from  —15°  to  —20**  in 
a  100  mm.  tuln*  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.),  while  inferior  oils  produced  in 
Australia  and  the  West  Indies  are  all  dextrorotatory. 

Oil  of  santal  may  be  adulterated  with  cedarwood  oil,  gitfjun  balsam 
oil,  oil  of  copaiba  and  fatty  oils,  which  can  be  detected  by  decreased 
solubility  in  70  |kt  cent,  alcohol,  the  pure  oil  being  soluble  in  5  volumes 
of  that  liquid. 

The  pharmacoiMvia  requires  the  presence  of  not  less  than  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohols,  calculated  as  santalol,  and  the  determination  may 
hv  made  according  to  the  method  given  in  the  case  of  the  oils  of  pepper- 
mint and  rosemary.  The  molecular  weight  of  santalol  being  222J2I, 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  alcoholic  j)otassium  hydroxide  solution 
used  corresponds  to  0.111 105  (im.  of  santalol,  and  to  ^iscertain  the  per- 
centage of  santalol  present,  the  numl)er  of  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  the  alkali 
solution  requirc<l  must  Ik»  multipled  by  11.1105  (0.111105  X  1(X))  and 
dividtnl  by  the  weight  of  acetylizetl  oil  taken  less  the  number  of  mils. 
(or  (V.)  of  the  KOll  solution  multiplied  by  0.021. 

The  explanation  of  the  formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
calculating  the  |HT(rntage  of  total  alcohols  is  practically  identical 
with  that  given  under  Oil  of  Pepiximiint,  simply  substituting  the 
figure  11. 11 05  for  7.X0S. 

Oil  of  Sassafras. — The  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  sassafras  is 
Btlrol,  ('10II10O2,  about  80  per  cent.,  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
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eugenol,  about  10  per  cent,  of  terpenes  (pinene  and  phellandrene), 
and  about  7  per  cent,  of  camphor. 

Safrol,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  1.108 
specific  gravity  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.);  it  is  also  found  in  Japanese  camphor 
oil,  from  which  it  is  now  largely  obtained.  Sassafras  oil  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  camphor  oil.  Inasmuch  as  camphor  oil  contains  all 
of  the  constituents  found  in  sassafras  oil,  the  detection  of  the  former 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  but  its  presence  may  be  indicated  by  strong 
variations  in  the  specific  gravity  and  other  physical  properties.  Under 
the  name  of  artificial  sassafras  oil,  fractions  of  camphor  oil  having  a 
specific  gravity  similar  to  that  of  true  sassafras  oil  are  sold. 

Official  oil  of  sassafras  is  soluble  in  twice  its  volume  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  and  has  an  optical  rotation  of  3°  to  4°  in  a  100  mm.  tube  at 
25°C.  (77°F.). 


Oil  of  Spearmint. — In  composition  oil  of  spearmint  differs  radi- 
cally from  oil  of  peppermint,  consisting  principally  of  tevorotatory 
carvone  and  limonene,  together  with  acetic  acid  and  other  volatile 
acids.  Nelson,  in  1912,  isolated  from  American  spearmint  oil  an 
alcohol,  having  the  formula  C10H17OH,  partly  in  a  free  state  and  partly 
as  an  ester. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  oil  of  spearmint  shall  contain  not 
less  than  43  per  cent,  of  carvone,  to  be  determined  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  assay  of  oil  of  caraway. 

Oil  of  Tar. — ^This  oil,  formed  during  the  dr>^  distillation  of  w^ood> 
is  obtained  from  pine  tar  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  complex 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  acetic  and  other  acids,  and  unde- 
termined empyreumatic  products  present  in  tar. 

Oil  of  Thjrme. — The  most  important  constituent  of  this  oil  is 
th\Tnol,  CioHuO,  or  CeHjCHjCsHTOH,  a  monatomic  phenol;  the 
hydrocarbon  cymene,  CiqHm,  is  also  present,  as  well  as  very  small 
quantities  of  pinene.  The  phenol  content  of  the  oil  varies,  as  a  rule, 
between  20  and  25  per  cent.,  occasionally,  but  rarely,  rising  to  40 
per  cent.  French,  likewise  German,  oil  of  thyme  contains  chiefly 
thymol,  although  sometimes  its  isomer  carvacrol  is  also  present.  The 
Spanish  oil  contains  carvacrol  and  the  phenol  cx)ntent  rises  as  high 
as  50-70  jx»r  cent,  at  times.  Oil  of  thyme  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  Pharmacop<i*ia  requires  the  presence  of  not  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  phenols,  which  may  be  determine<l  as  directed  under  Oil  of 
C^love;  more  accurate  results  will,  however,  l)e  obtaini*d  by  the  iodine 
method  given  on  page*  771. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  oil  contains  thymol  or  carva^ 
crol,  the  alkaline  solution  of  phenol  is  separated  from  the  oil,  trans- 
ferred to  a  st^parating  funnel,  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  After 
60 
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the  phenol  has  completely  separated,  the  aqueous  solution  is  drawn 
off  and  the  oil  set  aside  in  a  capsule  in  a  cool  place.  If  the  oil  consbts 
of  thymol,  it  solidifies  upon  standing,  or  crystallization  may  be  induced 
by  adding  a  fragment  of  a  thymol  crystal.  If  it  consists  of  carvacrol 
the  oil  remains  liquid.  If  l)oth  phenols  are  present  it  cr>*BtaIIizes 
partially. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — ^The  official  oil,  commonly  known  as  Spirit  of 
Turpentine,  is  derived  from  American  turpentine  and  consists  almost 
wholly  of  dextrorotatory  pinene,  which,  in  the  crude  oil,  is  associated 
with  rosin  and  other  oxidation  products,  depending  upon  age  and 
exposure. 

The  Pharmacopteia  requires  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  oil  shall  distil 
between  ir)4°  and  170°  (\  (309.2°  and  388°  F.),  and  gives  a  spwial  test 
for  the  possible  adulteration  of  oil  of  turpentine  \ivith  mineral  oil. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  Rectified. — Since  commercial  oil  of  turpentine 
is  unfit  for  internal  administration,  the  Pharmacopa»ia  directs  that  it  be 
nxlified  by  shaking  it  thoroughly  with  an  equal  volume  of  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  and  then  recovering  about  three-fourths  of  the  oil 
by  distillation,  whereby  rosin  and  other  impurities  are  removed;  the 
clear  oil  having  been  separated  from  the  water,  is  dried  by  means  of 
anhydrous  calciimi  chloride  and  filtered. 

Rectified  oil  of  tiu-pentiue  has  a  slightly  lower  specific  gra\'ity  than 
the  crude  oil,  and  upon  evaporation  should  not  leave  more  than  one- 
tenth  as  much  residue  as  the  latter;  in  other  respects  it  is  like  the 
non-rectified  oil. 

Allied  and  Derivative  Products. — The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
several  c()mi)oun(Ls  which,  being  allied  to  or  directly  obtained  from 
volatile  oils,  should  l)e  considered  at  this  point. 

Benzaldehyde,  CtHsO  or  CeHsCOH.— This,  the  chief  constituent 

of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond,  and  known  also  as  artificial  or 
synthetic  oil  of  bitter  almond,  is  now  st»parately  recognized.  It 
differs  from  the  natural  oil  of  bitter  almond  nuiinly  in  the  absence  of 

all  hvdrocvanic  acid. 

«         • 

It  may  be  obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almond,  peach, 
apricot,  and  other  sewls  by  shaking  the  oil  with  2  or  3  times  its  weight 
of  a  coiicentratc^l  solution  of  acid  scxlium  suli)hite,  whereby  crj'stal- 
line  s(Mliuni  benzalhydroxysulphonate  is  fonnt^l.  The  latter  com- 
|K)und  is  washed  with  (*old  alcohol  and  treatinl  with  a  strong  soluticm 
of  scMliuni  carbonatr,  which  causi's  the  n^gcncration  of  l)enzaldehyde, 
and  this  is  then  rrctifie<l  by  distillation  with  steam.  Synthetically, 
benzaldrhyde  is  lyejKired  either  from  benzyl  chloride,  ('elU^'IM  I.  or 
IxMizylcnc  dichloride,  ('6lWHt'l2.  both  of  which  may  l>e  obtained 
by  treatment  of  boiling  toluene  with  chlorine  gas.     In  the  case  of 
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benzyl  chloride,  this  compound  is  heated  with  either  lead  or  barium 
nitrate,  while  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  the  mixture; 
the  resulting  benzyl  nitrate  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  benzal- 
dehyde  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  benzylene  dichloride, 
this  may  be  heated  with  water  to  150°  or  160°  C.  (302°  or  320°  F.), 
when  benzaldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed.  In  both  cases 
the  benzaldehyde  produc«i  is  further  purified  by  treatment  with  acid 
sodium  sulphite,  as  stated  above. 

Like  oil  of  bitter  almond  benzaldehyde  is  soluble  in  300  parts  of 
water,  and  when  exposed'to  air  readily  oxidizes  to  benzoic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  not  poisonous  like  the  natural  oil. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  appropriate  tests  for  the  presence  of 
chlorinated  products  due  to  imperfect  purification,  and  for  the  possible 
presence  of  nitrobenzene  as  an  adulteration,  and  requires  that  official 
benzaldehyde  shall  contain  not  less  than  85  percent,  of  true  CeHjCOH, 
which  is  directed  to  be  determined  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  assay  of  benzaldehyde  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  see  page  774. 

Camphor. — This  term  is  applied  to  compounds  having  the  com- 
position CioHieO,  which  occur  in  a  number  of  essential  oils  and  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperature.  They  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  oxidation 
of  hydrocarbons  in  the  plant,  and  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  ketone 
to  the  alcohol  borneol,  C10H17OH.  Ofiicial  camphor  is  derived  solely 
from  the  wo<xl  of  the  camphor  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  ^^^len  cam- 
phor wood  is  heated  in  stills  the  camphor  volatilizes  and  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  small  grains,  which  come  to  this  country  as  crude  camphor. 
It  is  accompanied,  as  a  by-product,  by  oil  of  camphor;  a  liquid  of 
complex  composition,  containing  not  less  than  four  hydrocarbons, 
pinene,  phellandrene,  dipentene,  and  cadinene,  besides  five  oxidized 
bodies,  cineol,  camphor,  terpineol,  safrol,  and  eugenol. 

In  1902  a  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country  for  the  s>Tithetic 
manufacture  of  camphor,  the  method  being  basecl  on  the  interaction 
of  anhvdrous  oil  of  turpentine  with  anh\11rous  oxalic  acid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120°-130°  C.  (248°-266°  F.).  The  chief  products  obtained 
are  camphor  and  borneol,  which  may  be  separated  by  treatment  \^ith 
lime  and  subsequent  distillation;  the  borneol  can  be  converted  into 
camphor  by  oxidation.  Other  methods  for  obtaining  synthetic 
camphor  are  by  action  of  acetates  on  pinene  hydrochloride,  produc- 
tion of  camphene  from  pinene  hydrochloride  and  conversion  of  this 
into  isoborneol  and  finally  into  camphor,  etc.  Synthetic  camphor 
thus  mjule  reseml)k*s  the  natural  product  closely  in  apfx^arance  and 
properties,  having  about  the  same  specific  gravity,  melting  }K)int,  and 
boiling  i)oint,  but  l)eing  optically  inactive,  while  natural  camphor  is 
dextrorotatory  to  the  extent  of  41°  and  42°  in  alcoholic  solution  in  a 
200  mm.  tube  at  25°  (\  (77°),  the  solution  representing  10  Gms.  in 
100  mils,  (or  (\\),  The  manufacture  of  synthetic  camphor  is  now 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 
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Methyl  Salicylate,  CHsCtHsOs  or  C6H4(OH)COOCH6.— The  name 
methyl  -salicylate  is  officially  used  to  designate  not  only  the  ester, 
prepared  synthetically,  but  also  the  oils  distilled  respectively  from 
the  bark  of  the  sweet  birch  and  the  leaves  of  gaultheria  or  wintergreen, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  demanding  that  the  lal)el  shall  indicate  whether 
the  product  has  been  made  synthetically  or  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  two  plants  above  mentioned. 

Methyl  salicylate  is  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  methyl 
alcohol  and  salicylic  acid  together  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  reaction  occurring  may  be  shown  by  the  equation  CeIl40HC00H- 
+  (^HaOH  +  H^04  =  reH40HCOOCH,  +  H,0  +  H2SO4;  the  sul- 
phuric  acid  serving  merely  to  remove  the  w^ater  as  fast  as  eliminated. 
The  newly  formed  methyl  salicylate  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid 
liquid  and  is  subsequently  rectified  by  distillation. 

Neither  the  bark  of  betula  alba  (sweet  birch)  nor  the  leaves  of  gaul- 
theria procumbens  (wintergreen)  contain  much  methyl  salicylate,  but 
both  contain  a  glucoside,  CuHigOg,  called  gaultherin,  which  in  the 
presence  of  water  reacts  with  a  ferment  also  present  in  both  plants,  to 
form  the  ester.  The  usual  plan  is  to  macerate  the  crushed  bark  of  the 
sweet  birch  or  the  wintergreen  leaves  with  water  for  twelve  hours 
and  then  to  distil  the  mixture;  the  reaction  may  be  sho\\Ti  by  the 
equation  C^UitP^  +  11,0  =  CeH40IICOOCll3  +  CJIijOe,  dextrose 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  distillates  obtained  from  sweet  birch  bark  and  gaultheria 
leaves  both  contain  besides  methyl  salicylate  other  bodies,  such  as  an 
aldehyde,  a  paraffin,  an  alc'ohol  and  an  ester  having  the  formula 
C14H24O2,  all  in  small  quantities.  They  have  lower  specific  gravities 
than  the  synthetic  product;  the  latter  and  oil  of  swt*et  birch  are  both 
optically  inactive,  while  oil  of  gaultheria  is  slightly  hevorotatory,  not 
exceeding,  however,  —1.5°  in  a  100  mm.  tulx?  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

The  l^harmacoiHFia  gives  the  following  synonyms  for  methyl 
salicylate:  Oil  of  wintergreen,  oil  of  sweet  birch,  oil  of  teaberry,  and 
rec|uirt»s  that  the  synthetic  as  well  as  the  natural  products  shall 
contain  not  less  than  9S  per  cent,  of  pure  methyl  salicylate,  which  is 
determined  by  saponifying  the  ester  by  means  of  half-normal  alcoholic 
potassium  hydroxide  solution.  An  accurately  weighed  quantity  of 
the  sample  is  heated  for  two  hours  \^ith  an  excess  of  the  half-normal 
alkali  solution  and  the  excess  of  alkali  then  titratwl  with  half-normal 
hydnK'hloric  acid,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  half-normal  alkali  solution 
consumed  in  the  saponification  corresponding  to  0.07003  Gm.  of  the 
ester. 

Monobromated  Camphor,  CioHi6BrO  or  C^Hi^rCO.— This  com- 
pound is  ()btaint»d  by  heating  camphor  and  bromine  together  in  a 
flask  or  retort  (i)referably  with  the  mldition  of  water  or  chloroform) 
until  reaction  (rases,  then  allowing  the  yellowish  solution  to  crystal- 
lize, heating  until  the  mass  l)ecomes  white,  and  recrystallizing  from 
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alcohol  or  petroleum  l)eiiziii.  The  reaction  involves  the  formation 
of  camphor  dibromiclc,  ('loHieOBrs,  which  splits  up  into  camphor 
monobromide  aiwl  hydrobmmic  acid,  CioHieOBr  =  CioHuBrO  +HBr, 
the  latter  distilling  over  with  the  water  or  chloroform. 

Terebene. — This  preparation  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trate<l  sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  the  acid  being  gradually 
added  to  the  oil;  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day.  after 
which  the  sui)ernatant  layer  is  removed,  neutralized  with  chalk,  and 
distilled.  Terel)ene  differs  materially  from  oil  of  turpentine,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  dipt»nteiic  and  terpinene,  with,  perhaps,  some  cjinol 
and  camphcne.  but  its  composition  will  vary  to  some  extent  inith  the 
particular  kind  of  oil  of  turpi»ntine  used  in  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
ducts from  American,  French,  and  Russian  oils  not  being  identical. 
It  is  optically  inactive,  and  in  this  respect  differs  fn)m  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  it  must  not  be  ()verl(K)ked  that  a  fraudulent  article  niav 
have  been  producinl  by  cart^ful  mixture  of  dextrorotatory  and  lievo- 
rotatory  oils  of  turpentine,  rt»sulting  in  an  optically  inactive  liquid. 
The  si)ecific  gravity  of  terebene  varies  from  ().S(M)  to  0.805  at  25**  C\ 
(77°  F.),  and  the  Pharmacopa'ia  gives  the  boiling  point  as  between 
mr  and  172°  (\  (:^20°  and  :Ul.r»°  F.),  whereas  Power  and  Kleber 
(lS94j  claim  that  true  terelH'iie  carefully  prepared  boils  between  170** 
and  1S5°  (\  (}M\S^  and  'Mh^^  F.).  Like  oil  of  turpentine,  terebene  is 
soluble  in  .*>  volumes  of  alcohol.  It  should  l>e  prt*ser\'ed  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  in  well  stopixTt^l  bottles. 

Terpin  Hydrate,  CioHih(OH)2  +  HoO.— This  compound  may  be 
obtained  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
IX'ntinc,  ^  parts  of  SO  jht  cent,  alcohol,  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  to 
stan<i  in  large,  shallow  dishes  for  several  days;  the  crystals  which 
have  scparatt^l  may  then  be  draine<l,  drie<l  bt»tween  filter  paper,  and 
rccrystallizc<i  from  Uo  jkt  crnt.  alcohol  n'n<lered  slightly  alkaline 
to  remove  adhering  acid.  The  yield  is  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil  of  turiKMitine  us(»<l,  and  the  opi^ration  should  alwa\'s 
Ik'  iMTfoniH'd  in  the  coM,  as,  <luring  hot  weather,  resinification  of  the 
oil  will  o<(ur  in  plac<'  of  the  formation  of  crystals.  Terpin  hydnite, 
when  fused  or  rendered  anhydrous  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  terpin, 
('inllufOlI).!,  a  <lihydroxy  alcohol,  which,  when  distille<i  with  moder- 
ately dilute  sulphuric  acid,  loses  water  and  is  changtnl  chiefly  into 
terpincol,  ('iuMitOH,  a  substance  largely  employt^d  in  j^erfimierj*  on 
account  of  it^  very  fragrant  (xlor,  n^embling  that  of  frt»sh  lilacs. 

Thymol,  CHmO  or  C«H3.CH.i.C.Ji70H.  -This  bcnly,  chemically 
known  a-,  niethyl-pnjpyl  phenol,  occurs  in  several  volatile  oils,  and 
is  obtaine<l  by  tn*ating  the  r(*si<lue  left  U]x)n  distilling  the  oils  below 
2<K)°  i\  ('MV2''  F.)  with  .solution  of  .scxlium  hydroxide,  whereby  thymol 
is  dissolved  as  sodium  thymol,  (/loHijOXa.     When  the  solution  has 
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become  clear  by  subsidenc^e,  thymol  is  liberated  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  purified  by  distillation  and  crystallization;  if  necessary 
it  is  also  decolorized  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

The  amount  of  thymol  present  in  different  oils  varies  considerably, 
and  for  conmiercial  purposes  it  is,  perhaps,  all  collected  from  ajowan 
oil,  the  volatile  oil  of  the  fruit  of  ptychotis  coptica,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain from  45  to  55  per  cent,  of  thymol;  the  oil  of  monarda  punctata, 
commonly  known  as  oil  of  horsemint,  is  said  also  to  contain  over 
50  per  cent,  of  thymol. 

Th\Tnol  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  1100  parts 
for  solution  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  When  triturated  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  camphor,  menthol  or  hydrated  chloral,  it  liquefies. 

Thymol  Iodide,  C20H24O2I2  or  (CA.CHs.CsHtODs.— Chemically 
this  compound  is  better  known  as  dith^mol  diiodide,  while  com- 
mercially the  names  aristol  and  annidalin  have  been  applied  to  it. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  potas- 
sium iodide  to  an  alkaline  aqueous  solution  of  thymol,  when  conden- 
sation of  2  molecules  of  th\Tnol  occurs  and  2  atoms  of  iodine  are 
taken  up  in  the  phenolic  groups  simultaneously.  The  resulting 
bulky  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

Although  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted  the  name  thxinol  iodide 
for  the  compound,  the  name  aristol,  by  which  it  was  first  introduced 
into  medicine,  will  no  doubt  prevail.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
glycerin  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Thymol  iodide  con- 
tains about  45  per  c*ent.  of  iodine,  and  is  used  both  dry  and  in  the 
form  of  ointments;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  preferably  rubbed  up  with 
a  little  expressed  oil  of  almond  before  adding  the  solid  fatty  vehicle. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  the  absence  of  alkalies  and  free  iodine 
and  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  demands  that  thymol 
i(Kiide,  when  drit^  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  shall  c»ontain  not  less  than  43  per  cent,  of  iodine,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate,  oxidizing  the  resulting  product 
with  potassium  permanganate,  adding  potassium  icxiide  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  titrating  the  liberated  iodine  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution. 

The  official  assay  involves  first  the  formation  of  sodium  iodide  by 
reaction  of  thymol  iodide  with  sodium  carbonate  when  heated  in  the 
crucible;  this  is  then  converted  into  sodium  icKiate  by  action  of  the 
potassium  jxTmanganate  in  an  alkaline  medium.  The  next  reaction 
is  between  the  sodium  iodate,  potassium  iodide  and  sulphuric  acid, 
as  shown  by  the  equation  2NaI03  +  lOKI  +  CHjSO*  =  61  j  +  NajSOi 
+  5K^S()4  +  6H2O,  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  being  lil)erated  and  then 
reacting  set  free  iodine.     Each  molecule  of  thymol  i(xlide  will  yield  2 
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rri/J^'^'iil^  of  ^/<lium  ifffhite,  and  the^,  as  »hown  in  the  equation^  wOl 
vK-H  ori#— ixth  of  the  u^Une  finally  liberated;  hence  1  mil.  ^or  Co.)  of 
U'litlfuonusil  -/irlium  thirjr^iilphate  sf4ution  itsetL  correspondini?  to 
hj)\'jl/,rj  (\m.  r,f  th#-  io^line.  will  cnrre^pond  to  0.lHfc>ll.>  (0.0121)92  ~ 
f,  =  i)}^Tl\\T,)  i\u\.  #>f  Kjrline  derived  frrim  the  thxinol  iodide.  The 
riijrnf)er  of  rnil.^.  'or  Cc.}  of  tenth-normal  sodium  thiosulphate  soluticm 
re/jiiir#-^l,  when  multiplierl  by  0.2115  (0.002115  X  100)  and  divided 
by  the  weight  r>f  thymcJ  iodkle  taken,  will  express  the  percentage  of 
i/)#line  in  th#r  sample. 

Tanillin,  CAO,  or  C4H1.OH.OCH3.COH.— This  compound,  chemi- 
r-ally  als^*  known  as  methyl prf>tocatechuie  aldehyde,  occurs  naturally 
in  vanilla  bean,  of  whir-h  it  is  the  odorous  and  acti\"e  principle,  to  the 
extent  of  aUint  2  [kt  rent.  For  conmiercial  purposes  it  is  made 
Mynthetically  either  from  eoniferin,  a  glucosidb  found  in  the  cambium 
Ha|i  of  fiine  tri-es,  or  from  eujjenol,  the  chief  c-c^nstituent  of  oil  of  clove. 
'Hk'  latter  sonn-i;  is  preferrwi  for  economical  reasons. 

If  made  from  cujccnol,  the  latter  Ls  first  converted  into  acetyliso- 
euKenol,  (\^^\\^((\\\:f^))0%,  by  lK)ilin^  with  acetic  anhydride,  which  is 
then  oxidized  with  ix)tassium  dichromate  or  permanganate,  yielding 
iwetyl-vanillin.  l'|K)n  treatment  of  the  latter  with  potassium  hydrox- 
ide solution,  and  eonamtration  of  the  liquid,  it  Ls  converte<l  into 
vanillin.  Tlir  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate,  afttr  acidulation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  shaken  with  ether,  whereby  the  vaniUin  is  removed 
and  then  purified  by  treating  the  ethereal  solution  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  acid  scHiium  sulphite  for  the  removal  of  impurities,  such  as 
vanillic  acid  and  vanilloylcarbonic  acid.  '^Tlie  purified  ethereal  solu- 
tion ufMHi  eva|)oration  at  a  low  temiKTature  yields  vunillin. 

If  coniferin  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  vanillin,  a  con- 
ci'Ut rated  solution  ()f  the  same  is  slowly  added  to  a  mcxlterately  warm 
S4)lutinn  of  |N)tassiiun  di<*hromate  in  water  and  sulphuric  ac*id,  the 
mixture  bein^  (inully  heatnl  to  boiling  for  three  hours.  The  prt>cess 
involves  the  hy^lrolysis  of  the  glucoside,  yielding  c(mifer>'l  alcohol 
and  dt'Xtrose,  the  former  Inking  oxidi/e<l  to  vanillin  with  elimination 
of  ahiehyde.  thus  (',«II«()h  +  IM)  =  (;ioHi2()3  +  (<\\U0,\  r,oH,A 
-I  0  -  ('hIIhOs  +  ('2II4O.  The  vanillin  may  be  recovered  direct 
by  passing  steam  through  the  mixture,  or  it  may  \w  extrac*ted  with 
succt'ssive  |)ortions  of  ether,  aifter  filtration  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
etluT  n^coveriMJ,  hoaxing  the  vanillin  in  the  fonn  of  a  yellowish  oily 
li(|uid.  which  rongeals  to  a  crystailline  nuiss  after  a  few  (hiys,  and  may 
Im»  puri(ie<l  by  solution  in  warm  water  and  trt»atment  with  animal 
charcoal.  an<l  final  rt*crystalli/iition. 

X'anillin  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  water  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.)  and 
n*adil\  >ohil>lc  in  aK^>hol,  ether,  chloniforni.  and  glycerin.  It  |>ar- 
takes  of  both  :ild(*hydic  and  phenolic  characters  and  unitt»s  with 
basics  tf»  form  .sjdine  c<»iniH)!UMls,  which  are  tieconi|H»stHi  uixiii  addition 
of  an  acid  with  prtripitation  of  the  vanillin. 
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Vanillin  has  at  times  been  extensively  adulterated,  and  accounts 
have  been  published  of  gross  sophistication.  Benzoic  acid,  especially 
prepared  for  that  puipose,  acetanilid,  boric  acid,  terpin  hydrate,  and 
cumarin,  the  odorous  principle  of  tonka  bean,  have  been  employed, 
and  adulteration  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  has  been  found.  Acetyl- 
isoeugenol  has  also  been  met  with  in  conunerci|iI  vanillin.  The  latter 
may  be  detected  by  the  abnormal  crystals  revealed  under  the  micro- 
scope and  the  beautiful  red  color  developed  with  sulphuric  acid,  instead 
of  the  characteristic  lemon-yellow  color  found  in  the  case  of  pure 
vanillin. 

RESINS. 

• 

Comparatively  little  was  known  until  recently  regarding  ;the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  resins  which  occur  in  plants  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  volatile  oils  as  oleoresins  or  with  gums  as  gimi  resins. 
Investigations  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Tschirch,  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  his  colaborers,  and  much 
light  has  already  been  shed  upon  this  rather  obscure  subject.  This 
much  has  already  been  established,  that  resins  are  largely  composed 
of  organic  acid  esters  or  compound  ethers  of  certain  alcohols,  to  which 
latter  the  general  name  resinol  has  been  applied;  some  of  these  alcohols 
give  reactions  similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  tannins,  and  have 
therefore  been  designated  as  resinotannoh.  Thus  we  have  benzo- 
resinol,  storesinol,  peruresinotannol,  toluresinotannol,  etc.  Some 
resins  have  decidedly  acid  properties,  while  others  are  known  to  be 
anhydrides,  as  in  the  case  of  conunon  pine  resin  or  colophony,  which 
is  chiefly  composed  of  abietic  anhydride,  (^44He204;  one  of  the  resins 
found  in  copaiba  is  a  crystalline  acid,  called  copaivic  acid,  having  the 
elementary  composition,  CJ0H30O2;  the  resin  obtained  from  guaiacum 
wood  and  officially  recognized  as  guaiac,  consists  largely  (70  per  cent, 
and  o\'er)  of  guaiacouic  acid,  Ci»H2o06,  to  which  the  well  known  color 
reactions  of  guaiac  with  oxidizing  agents  are  due. 

Renin  of  Scamyriatiy  consists  almost  wholly  of  scanunonin,  C34HMO16, 
the  anhydride  of  scammonic  acid,  which  behaves  like  a  glucoside. 
Jalap  resin  consists  of  two  distinct  resins  which  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  ether,  the  one  insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  and 
constituting  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  official  resin,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  convolvulin,  CaiHsoOie,  an  anhydride  possessing  glucosidal 
properties  and  being  colorless  when  pure.  The  official  resin  of  podo- 
phyllvjn  is  a  complex  mixture,  containing  an  acid  called  podophyllinic 
acid,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  a  substance  to  which  the  name  podophyl- 
lotoxin  has  been  given;  the  latter,  which  constitutes  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  official  prochict,  is  said  to  \ye  the  active  purgative  principle. 
Both  these  substances  are  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  may  be  separated 
by  addition  of  ether  to  the  chloroformic  solution,  which  precipitates 
podophyllinic  acid;  upon  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  ptxlo- 
phyllotoxin  is  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 
ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Of  the  large  number  of  compounds  termed  organic  acids,  only 
the  few  that  are  of  special  interest  in  pharmacy  have  been  officially 
recognized.  Organic  acids  are  considered  as  derived  from  hydro- 
carbons or  their  alcohols,  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  or  hydroxyl 
by  the  univalent  group  carboxyl,  COOH,  and  vary  in  their  basicity 
as  one,  two,  or  three  carboxyl  groups  may  have  been  taken  up,  carr>'- 
ing  with  them  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  as 
in  the  case  of  inorganic  acids.  The  official  organic  acids  are  acetic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  citric  acid,  gallic  acid,  lactic  acid,  oleic  acid,  phenyl- 
cinchonic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  stearic  acid,  tannic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and 
trichloracetic  acid.  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  although  usually 
reckoned  among  the  inorganic  acids,  is  preferably  considered  at  this 
point,  since  cyanogen  is  a  carbon  compound  probably  derived  from 
hydrocarbons  by  substitution  of  nitrogen  for  hydrogen. 

Acetic  Acid,  HC2H3O2  or  CH3COOH.— This  acid  has  already  been 
considered  in  c*onnection  with  the  derivatives  of  cellulose  on  page  G93. 

Benzoic  Acid,  HC7H6O2  or  CeHeCOOH.— Several  methods  are  in 
use  for  obtaining  this  acid  from  benzoin,  the  balsamic  resin  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Both  a  dry  and  a  wet  process  are  employed  for  extracting  the 
acid  from  tlie  resin,  in  which  it  exists  in  a  free  state.  The  former 
is  by  sublimation,  benzoin  in  coarse  powder,  which  has  been  dried 
over  lime,  being  heated  in  shallow  iron  pans  covered  with  a  porous 
diaphragm  and  connected  with  a  suitable  condenser,  carefully  regu- 
latinl  sandbath  heat  l)eing  used  so  as  to  avoid  contamination  of  the 
acid  with  other  products,  partly  the  results  of  decomposition,  which 
volatilize  at  a  temperature  approaching  2(K)°  (\  (392°  F.).  The 
yield  of  acid  by  this  method  ranges  fn)m  (>  to  8  per  a*nt.  of  the  weight 
of  lK»nzoiii  used,  the  fuswl  resin  retaining  a  considerable  portion  xehich 
can  Ih»  rtH'overtMl  by  the  wet  methcxl;  sublimed  acid  is  never  chemically 
purt\  being  always  accompanied  by  a  volatile  oil  to  which  the  peculiar 
ixlor  of  the  acid  is  due. 

The  wet  nit»tli()d  consists  in  treating  |K)wdered  benzoin  for  some 
time  with  warm  milk  of  lime,  and  finally  boiling  the  mixture  and 
filtering  while  hot.  The  filtrate  is  suiK»rsat!initt*<l  with  hydrwhloric 
acid,  the  (Tiulr  benzoic  acid  Inking  allowed  to  crystallize  and  then 
purifitnl  by  resolution  in  l>oiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  animal 
(794*) 
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charcoal,  filtered  and  again  crystallized.  In  this  process  calcium 
benzoate,  (^a(C 711502)2,  is  first  formed  and  then  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  benzoic  acid  is  liberated  while  calcium 
chloride  remains  in  solution,  thus,  C'a(C7H502)2  +  2IIC1  =  2HC7H6O2 
+  CaC'l2.  Benzoic  acid  obtained  by  this  method  is  of  fine  white 
appearance,  and  devoid  of  the  peculiar  aroma  of  sublimed  acid. 

Of  late  years  synthetic  benzoic  acid  has  been  extensively  produced, 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  both  the  natural  and  synthetic 
products.  The  latter  is  made  from  toluene,  CeHsCHj,  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  it  w^hile  boiling  until  an  increase  in  weight  is  no 
longer  observed.  Toluene  is  thereby  converted  into  benzo-trichlo- 
ride  also  known  as  trichlormethylbenzene,  CeHBC'C'ls,  which  liquid, 
when  treated  with  water  under  pressure,  is  converted  into  benzoic 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  thus,  C«HbCC13  +  21120  =  C«HbCOOH  + 
3HC1;  the  benzoic  acid  is  sejiarated  by  straining,  and  washed  with 
cold  water  until  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  important  in  this 
process  that  the  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  the  boiling  toluene  in 
diffused  daylight,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  other  products. 

Benzoic  acid  can  also  be  made  from  the  urine  of  cattle  and  horses, 
which  contains  hippuric  acid,  or  benzoyl  glycocoU.  By  boiling  hip- 
puric  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  former  absorbs  water 
and  is  split  up  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  or  amidoacetic  acid, 
thus:  CH2(NH)(C6H5CO)COOH  +  H2O  =  CeHsCOOH  +  CHjCNH,) 
COOH.  Benzoic  acid  from  this  source  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  fetid  odor,  which  is  removed  bv  recrvstallization  and  sublimation 
with  benzoin. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  demands  the  absence  of  chlorine  and  cinnamic 
acid,  giving  appropriate  tests  for  their  presence  and  requires  that 
benzoic  acid,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent,  of  pure  hydro- 
gen benzoate  or  absolute  benzoic  acid,  which  is  determined  by  dissolv- 
ing an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  previously  dried  acid  in 
diluted  alcohol  and  titrating  with  tenth-normal  barium  hydroxide 
solution,  each  mil.  (or  O.)  of  which  corresponds  to  0.012205  Gm. 
of  CftllsCOOH.  Barium  hydroxide*  solution  is  ordered  in  place  of 
potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  solution  because  the  absence  of  car- 
l)onate  is  essential,  which  condition  is  not  readily  attained  in  the  latter 
solutions. 

Citric  Acid,  HbCAO?  +  H2O  or  C A0H(C00H)3  +  H3O.— This 
acid  belongs  to  the  class  kno^Mi  as  fruit  acids,  and,  although  occur- 
ring in  many  plants,  is  obtained  for  use  solely  from  lemons  and  limes. 
It  is  manufactured  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  on  a  large  scale, 
from  the  juice  of  immature  fruit,  which  contains  from  G  to  8  per  cent, 
of  acid.  The  juice  is  first  clarified  by  ebullition  and  then  neutralized 
by  addition  of  chalk,  the  resulting  calcium  citrate  l)eing  washed  with 
boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  finally  decomposed 
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by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  the  newly  formed  calcium  sulphate 
is  removed  by  straining,  the  solution  of  citric  acid  being  concentrated 
and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  large  wooden  vats  lined  with  lead.  If 
necessary,  the  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  redissolved  in  water,  the  solu- 
tion being  subsequently  filtered  through  animal  charc*oal,  to  remove 
color,  and  recrystallized. 

As  citric  acid  crystallizes  better  from  solutions  containing  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  traces  of  the  latter  are  generally  found  in  the  com- 
mercial article.  Small  particles  of  metal  found  adhering  to  the  cr^'stals 
and  deposited  in  solutions  thereof  are  lead,  derived  from  the  cr>'s- 
tallizing  vats.  The  permissible  limit  of  lead  content  is  determined 
colorimetrically  by  comparing  the  color  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  an 
accurately  weighed  quantity  of  citric  acid  treated  successively  with 
sulphurous  acid,  sodium  cyanide  solution,  stronger  anunonia  water 
and  sodium  sulphide  solution  and  made  up  to  50  mils,  (or  Cc.),  with 
the  color  of  the  same  volume  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  lead  nitrate 
of  the  strength  of  (K(KK)32  Gm.  in  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  treated  exactly 
like  the  citric  acid  solution.  The  aJor  of  the  citric  acid  solution  should 
not  be  greater,  when  viewed  dow^nward  in  a  glass  cylinder  against 
a  white  surface,  than  that  of  the  lead  solution.  (Contamination  with 
crystals  of  tartaric  acid  can  be  readily  detected  by  placing  some  of 
the  crystals  in  a  small  dish  with  a  little  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide; 
the  crystals  of  citric  acid  slowly  dissolve,  while  those  of  tartaric  acid 
gradually  become  opaque,  owing  to  the  formation  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate. 

The  PharmacopcFia  demands  99.5  |xt  cent,  purity  for  citric  acid, 
to  1h*  detemiiiuMl  by  titration  with  normal  alkali  solution.  Citric 
acid  being  trilmsic,  each  molecule,  or  210.08  Gms.,  will  require  3  mole- 
cules, or  l(iS.33  Gms.,  of  potassium  hydroxide  for  neutralization,  and 
luMUT  each  mil.  (or  i\\)  of  normal  KOH  solution  will  correspond  to 
0.07(H)2  (un.  of  citric  acid. 

Solutions  of  citric  acid  gradually  separate  fungous  grox^lhs;  this 
can,  however,  be  prevented  by  addition  of  5  or  10  per  c*ent.  of  alcohol. 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Add. — Tliis  acid,  also  known  as  prussic  acid,  is 
nuule  on  a  largt*  scale  by  decom[)osing  a  solution  of  potassium  ferroc>*a- 
ni<lc  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  flask  or  retort,  and  conducting  the  result- 
ing vapors  into  distilUnl  water.  In  this  proct^ss  the  following  reactions 
occur:  1.  The  fonnation  of  hvdroferrocvanic  acid,  thus,  K4Fe(rN)i 
+  2US(\  =  ll,Fe(('N)fi  +  2K2S()4;  2.  The  decomiK)sition  of  a  further 
portion  of  potassium  ferr(K\vanide  by  the  newly  fomie<l  acid  in  the 
[)resciu'c  of  sulphuric  aci<l,  thus,  KiFe(('X)6  +  Il4Fe(CN)6  +  Il2S()4 
=  (')n('X  4-  IvhSOi  +  K2Fe(Fe(('N)fi),  hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved, 
while  potjussinni  sulphate  and  i)otassioferrous  fcrrocyanide,  or  Everitt's 
salt,  remain  in  the  flask  or  retort;  the  latter  salt  is  white  at  first,  but 
gnulually  changes  to  blue.  Aqueous  vapor,  of  course*,  passes  over  with 
the  va|H)r  of  the  acid,  both  of  which  are  usually  condensed  in  a  Liebig 
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condenser  interposed  between  the  retort  and  the  receiver.  Distilla- 
tion is  continued  until  the  volume  of  the  mixture  in  the  retort  has  been 
reduced  to  about  one-half  after  which  the  distillate  is  assayed  and 
sufficient  distilled  water  added  to  bring  the  solution  to  the  official 
standard  of  2  per  cent,  strength. 

Small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
by  decomposing  silver  cyanide  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  proper 
proportions,  as  directed  in  the  last  Pharmacopoeia.  The  equation 
AgCN  +  HCI  =  HCN  +  AgCI  shows  that  1  molecule,  or  i;«.89  Gms., 
of  silver  cyanide  is  capable  of  yielding  1  molecule,  or  27.018  Gms.,  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  or  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  1  Gm.  of  silver 
cyanide  will  yield  0.2019  Gm.  of  the  absolute  acid. 

Solutions  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are  likely  to  deteriorate  if  kept  on 
hand  for  some  time,  and  since  the  acid  is  not  used  much  now  it  is  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  preparation.  It  should  be  kept  in  small,  tightly 
closed  amber-colored  vials,  and  as  a  rule  good  sound  corks  will  be  found 
to  fit  more  closely  than  glass  stoppers.  Various  substances,  such  as 
diluted  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  preservation  of  the  diluted  acid,  but  thus  far  none  has 
been  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Pharmacopcpia  requires  that  official  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid 
shall  contain  not  less  than  1.9  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.1  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  or  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  not  more  than 
0.1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  former  is  determined  by  titra- 
tion with  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  to  the  pnKluction  of  a 
slight  permanent  precipitate  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide 
test-solution  as  an  indicator,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  silver  nitrate 
solution  thus  consumed  c^orrespcmding  to  0.005404  Gm.  of  pure  HCN. 
The  permanent  turbidity  occurs  when  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  present 
is  in  combination  as  the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver,  which 
is  not  affected  by  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  further  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  solution  then  causes  decomposition,  insoluble  silver  cyanide 
separating;  the  silver  cyanide  then  reacts  with  the  potassium  iodide 
forming  yellow  silver  icxiide. 

The  amount  of  hydrcK'hloric  acid  present  is  determined  by  adding 
an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  to 
an  excess  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate  solution  and  determining  the 
excess  by  titration  with  tenth-normal  potassium  sulphocyanate  solu- 
tion, each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  consiuned  corre- 
sponding to  0.(K)!^(>47  (im.  of  hydrogen  chloride  or  absolute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  silver  nitrate 
solution  consumed  in  the  official  assay  is  ascertained  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  the  potassium  suIphcKvanate  solution 
require<l  to  pHwlucr  a  permanent  color,  from  2.")  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
silver  nitrat**  solution,  as  only  one-half  of  the  filtrate  is  used  in  the 
final  determination,  and  if  from  this  remainder  l)e  subtracted  the 
number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth  normal  silver  nitrate  solution  required 
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to  produce  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  in  the  determination  of  the 
hvdrocvanic  acid  content,  see  above,  the  remainder  will  indicate  the 
number  of  mils,  (or  C'c.)  actually  consumed  by  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  which,  if  multiplied  by  0.3647  (0.0a3647  X  100)  and  divided  by 
one-half  of  the  weight  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  originally  taken 
(as  only  one-half  was  represented  in  the  final  determination),  will 
express  the  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  sample. 
In  the  determination  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  sample  (see  above) 
the  hydrochloric  acid  present  and  neutralized  by  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  does  not  affect  the  silver  nitrate  solution  up  to  the  point  of 
the  appearance  of  a  permanent  turbidity. 

A  strong  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  known  as  Scheele's  acid, 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  absolute  HC'N,  but  is  not  used  in  this  countrj* 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  test  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  ferrous  sulphate,  men- 
tioned in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  generall  known  as  Scheele's  test 
for  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  depends  upon  the  formation  of  ferric  ferro- 
cvanide,  or  Prussian  Blue,  by  alkali  cyanides.  The  reactions  occurring 
are  as  follows:  1.  IKN  -f-  KOH  =  KCN  +  H^;  2.  6KCN  + 
Fe(OH)2  =  K4Fe(CN)e  +  2K0H;  3.  4Fe(0H),  -|-  12HC1  -j- 
3K4Fe((  N)6  =  Fe4(Fe(rN)«)8  +  12KC1  +  6HA  The  first  reac- 
tion results  in  the  formation  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  when  ferrous 
sulphate  is  added  to  the  solution  containing  an  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  ferrous  hydroxide  is  formed,  a  part  of  which  is  quickly 
oxidized  by  the  air,  and  a  part  forms  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  the 
alkali  cyanide  present.  I'pon  addition  of  the  acid,  the  ferric  chloride 
formed  reacts  with  the  ]X)tassium  ferrocyanide,  forming  ferric  ferro- 
cyanide (Prussian  Blue),  which  is  precipitated. 

Gallic  Add,  HC7H5O6  +  H2O  or  C6H2(OH)3COOH  +  HsO.— This 

acid,  also  known  as  trihydroxy benzoic  acid  and  dihydroxj'salicylic 
acid,  may  be  obtained  either  from  nutgall  or  from  tannin  by  treat- 
ment with  dilutwl  sulphuric  acid  at.a  boiling  temperature;  the  mixture 
is  then  strained  and  the  liquid  set  aside  so  that  cr\'stals  may  form, 
which  arc  rtnlissolvwl  in  hot  water  and  decolorized  with  animal  char- 
coal. After  filtration,  thi*  filtrate  is  again  set  aside  and  allowed  to 
crystal! iz(».  In  cither  case  the  reaction  occurring  causes  the  absorption 
of  the  elements  of  water  by  the  tannic  acid. 

Another  nictluMl  for  manufacturing  gallic  acid,  at  one  time  largely 
used,  is  to  fonn  a  thin  paste  of  nutgall  with  water,  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  warm  place  for  a  month,  with  (KViisional  stirring  and 
n»plac<  incut  of  water  that  may  evaporate;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  [lastc  is  rxprcss4*<l,  the  liquid  Inking  rejected,  and  the  resichie  lK>iled 
with  distillr<l  water  for  a  few  minutes;  the  mixturt*  is  filterwl  while 
hot  through  animal  charcoal  and  allowe<l  to  crystallize.  The  crystals 
if  not  sufliiicntiy  frc^e  from  color,  are  again  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
filtered  as  In^fore,  recrystallized,  and  drie<l. 
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Gallic  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from  tannic  acid  by  its  crystalline 
form  and  its  lesser  solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  glycerin.  Alkali 
citrates  are  said  to  increase  the  solubility  of  gallic  acid  in  water  to  a 
marked  degree.  Its  aqueous  solution  is,  moreover,  not  precipitated 
by  addition  of  albiunen,  starch,  or  gelatin  solution,  and  the  bluish- 
white  precipitate  formed  upon  addition  of  lime  water  is  redissolved 
by  an  excess  of  gallic  acid;  a  large  excess  of  lime-water  causes  the 
liquid  to  assume  a  pink  tint.  Gallic  acid  causes  no  precipitation  in 
alkaloidal  solutions. 

Medicinally,  gallic  acid  is  unlike  tannic  acid  in  so  far  that,  exter- 
nally applied,  it  exerts  no  astringent  effect,  although  it  readily  con- 
trols passive  hemorrhage  when  internally  administered. 

In  connection  with  gallic  acid  its  official  derivative  may  also  be 
considered : 

Pyrogallol,  CeHeOs  or  C6H3(OH)3.— This  compound,  also  known 
as  p\Togallic  acid  and  trihydroxybenzene,  is  a  triatomic  phenol  and 
may  be  obtained  by  subliming  previously  dried  gallic  acid  in  an  oil 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  200°  or  210°  C.  (392°  or  410°  F.),  the  yield 
of  this  method  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent.  If  gallic  acid  be  heated 
with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water  for  half  an  hour  at  the 
above  named  temperature,  under  pressure  in  a  suitable  boiler,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  liberated  carbon  dioxide  can  escape,  a  somewhat 
colored  solution  of  p\Togallol  will  result,  which,  boiled  with  animal 
charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  yields  an  almost  c*olorless  crystalline 
mass,  from  which  pure  pyrogallol  may  be  obtained;  as  the  yield  amounts 
to  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gallic  acid  used,  this  process 
is  preferred  by  manufacturers.  In  either  case  the  chemical  change  is 
the  same,  gallic  acid  being  split  up  into  p>Togallol  and  carbon  dioxide, 
thus:    C6H2(OH)3COOH  =  C«H,(OH)3  +  CO2. 

Pyrogallol  is  readily  darkened,  assuming  a  grayish  tint,  by  exposure 
to  air  and  light,  owing  to  oxidation;  hence  it  must  be  carefully  preserved 
in  tightly  closed  amber  vials.  It  is  ver\'  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  contamination  with  gallic  acid  may  thus  be  detected. 

As  pyrogallol  is  poisonous,  a  derivative  product  has  been  intro- 
duced in  its  place,  namely,  gallacetophenane,  or  gallactophevone,  pre- 
pared by  he«ating  a  mixture  of  pjTogallol,  zinc  chloride,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  14S°  (\  (298.4°  F.)  and  adding  water  to  the  fusion  w^hile 
hot;  the  resulting  product  may  be  recrystallized  from  boiling  water. 
It  occurs  as  a  crystalline  powder  of  dirty  flesh-color,  having  the 
composition  C6n2(C2H80)(OH)s. 

Lactic  Add. — Official  lactic  acid,  more  specifically  known  as  alpha- 
hydroxypropionic  acid  or  ethyledene  lactic  acid  to  distinguish  it  from 
two  other  varieties  of  lactic  acid  known  as  ethylene  lactic  acid  and 
sarcolactic  acid,  is  a  solution  of  optically  inactive  hydrogen  lactate, 
HCaHsOa,  and  lactic  anhydrides,  the  total  equivalent  of  which  is 
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required  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  not  less  than  85  per  cent,  nor 
more  than  9()  per  cent,  of  absolute  lactic  acid,  CjHaQj  or  CHjCHOH- 
rOOH .  1 1  is  obtained  by  fermentation  of  a  mixture  of  either  milk  sugar 
or  inverted  sugar  (see  page  724),  milk,  or  cheese  and  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  25°  and  35°  C  (77°  and  95°  F.);  chalk  or  zinc  oxide 
is  adde<i  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  fast  as  formed,  since  but>Tic  acid 
is  other^vise  apt  to  be  produced  if  much  free  lactic  acid  b  present. 
The  resulting  calcium,  or  zinc  lactate,  is  subsequently  recr^'stallized 
and  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  mixture  filtered  and  the  solution  of  lactic  acid  evaporated.  Com- 
plete evaix)ration  of  the  water  is  not  practicable,  since  the  lactic 
acid  would  undergo  decomposition,  the  elements  of  water  being  split 
off  and  insoluble  lactic  anhydride  formed;  hence  the  Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes  a  very  strong  solution  in  place  of  the  absolute  acid.  The 
temperature  is  an  important  factor  in  the  fermentation  of  milk,  as 
below  25°  r.  (77°  F.)  acetic  acid  will  be  formed,  above  35°  C.  (95°  F.) 
butyric  acid;  hence  the  largest  yield  of  lactic  acid  is  produced  between 
these  two  degrees  of  heat. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  lactic  acid  shall  be  assayed  by  boil- 
ing an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  acid  for  20  minutes  with 
an  exc^css  of  normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  then  titrating 
the  exc*ess  of  alkali  in  the  boiling  solution  with  normal  sulphuric  acid, 
each  mil.  (or  (^c.)  of  the  nofmal  alkali  solution  consumed  and  con- 
taining 0.()5<>11  (im.  of  potassium  hydroxide  corresponding  to  0.09005 
Gm.  of  absolute  lactic  acid  or  anhydrides  calculated  as  lactic  acid. 

The  reaction  l)etween  lactic  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  mentioned  in  the  Pharmac*opa»ia,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  an  cnlor  of  aldehyde,  is  due  to  the  oxidizing  effect 
of  the  ]K)tassium  |K"rmanganate,  the  lactic  acid  being  split  up  into 
acetaldeliyde,  CHa^OH,  and  formic  acid,  HCOOII,  which  latter  is 
then  still  further  oxidized  to  carlK)n  dioxide  and  water. 

Oleic    Add,    HCisHssO^    or    CH3(CHo)7CH.CH(CH2)7COOH.— In 

the  chjipt(T  on  fats  and  fixwl  oils  this  acid  has  bet*n  mentioned  as 
iHMUg  found  in  nearly  all  liquid  fats.  It  is  usually  obtained  of  vari- 
able (juality  in  a  crude  state  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  being 
then  known  as  rrd  ail;  for  pharmaceutical  purjK)si*s  the  crude  acid 
can  Ik*  sufficiently  purified  by  simply  cooling  the  same  to  5°  C  (41**  F.) 
and  separating  the  liquid  fK)rtion  from  palmitic  and  other  acids. 
Such  an  tK-id  is  nM-ognizecl  in  the  Phanna(»opceia.  A  still  purer  acid 
may  Ih»  ohtaiiicrl  by  sa|H)nifying  express<»d  oil  of  almond  ^ith  lead 
oxi<le,  dissoh  iug  the  lead  oleate  in  iH^troleuni  Iwnzin  and  decomposing 
the  solution  with  <lilutc  hydnK'hloric  acid;  after  removal  of  the  benzin 
by  t'va|H»ratioii.  the  oleic  acid  may  1k»  washed  with  water.  When  per- 
fectly pun',  olfic  aci<l  i>  colorless,  (xlorless  an<l  tasteless,  but  rapidly 
lH*conies  coIohhI  uiMin  ex|H)sure  to  air  and  light. 
Oleic  aciil  may  contain  unde<*om|K)sed  fat,  or  mineral  oil  as  an 
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adulteration,  which  are  readily  detected  by  boiling  some  of  the  acid 
with  one-half  its  weight  of  monohydrated  sodium  carbonate  and  some 
water;  the  solution,  while  hot,  should  be  clear  or  at  most  opalescent. 

Phenylcinchonic  Add,  Ci6HnN02  or  C6H5.C6H6N.COOH.— This  acid 
is  perhaps  best  known  by  its  copyrighted  name  **Atophan,**  and  the 
official  synonym,  phenylquinoline-carboxylic  acid,  indicates  its  chemi- 
cal character.  Phenylcinchonic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  with  a  solution  of  pyroracemic 
acid,  CH3.CO.COOH,  and  benzaldehyde,  CiHsCOH,  in  absolute 
alcohol  for  3  hours  in  a  waterbath.  It  occurs  in  small  colorless  needles, 
or  as  a  white  or  yellowish-white  microcrystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

Salicylic  Add,  also  known  as  Orfhohydroxybenxoic  Add,  HC7H3O3 
or  C6H4(OH)COOH. — Since  the  introduction  of  salicylic  acid  into 
medicine,  nearly  all  thus  used  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from 
phenol  (carbolic  acid) ;  small  quantities  are  also  obtained  by  treating 
oil  of  wintergreen  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  potassium  salicylate  with  an  acid.  Natural  salicylic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  latter  method,  is  preferred  by  some  physicians;  it 
commands  a  much  higher  price  than  the  synthetic  acid.  In  the  syn- 
thetic process  the  first  step  is  the  manufacture  of  scxiium  carbolate, 
or  sodium  phenol,  C'sHsONa,  by  saturating  phenol  with  sodium 
hydroxide.  This  compound  is  then  dried  and  treated  with  carbon 
dioxide,  whereby  sodium  phenol  carbonate  is  formed,  thus,  CeMsONa 
+  (^02  =  NaC^IWOs;  this  is  heated  in  tightly  closed  vessels,  or  in 
retorts  through  which  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  passing,  to  130° 
C.  (226°  F.),  when  it  is  converted  into  sodium  salicylate,  NaCyHsOs. 
This  is  the  process  now  generally  employed,  and  is  a  modification 
of  Kolbe's  original  method,  in  which  only  one-half  of  the  phenol 
was  utilized,  the  remainder  distilling  over  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  crude  scnlium  salicylate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  resulting  mixture  is  drained, 
washe<l  with  cold  water,  and  finally  dissolvcnl  in  boiling  water  from 
which  salicylic  acid  crystallizes  on  cooling  and  can  be  purified  by 
solution  in  diluted  alcohol,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
recrystallized. 

Salicylic  acid  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  about  1  grain  in  a 
fluidounce,  but  its  solubility  is  considerably  increasi»d  by  the  addition 
of  alkali  acetates,  citrates  and  phosphates,  and  also  of  borax,  the 
solution  made  with  the  latter  gradually  turning  bitter. 

The  Pharniaco|Kria  states  that  if  0.5  Gm.  of  synthetic  salicylic  acid 
be  (UssoIvihI  in  10  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  sulphuric  acid  at  room  temperature, 
not  more  than  a  light  yellow  color  will  devel()[),  whereas  if  the  natural 
acid,  derived  from  oil  of  birch  or  oil  of  wintergreen,  Ih»  treated  in  the 
same  maimer,  a  slightly  brown  color  may  be  produced.  It  also  requires 
51 
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that  salicylic  acid,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over 
sulphuric  acid,  shall  contain  not  less  than  99.3  per  cent,  of  pure  CtH^Oi, 
which  is  determined  by  dissolving  an  accurately  weighed  quantity 
of  the  previously  dried  acid  in  diluted  alcohol  and  titrating  with  tenth- 
normal barium  hydroxide  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which 
corresponds  to  0.013805  Gm.  of  pure  salicylic  acid.  Barium  hydroxide 
solution  is  ordered  in  place  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
because  the  absence  of  carbonate  is  essential,  which  condition  is  not 
readily  attained  in  the  latter  solutions. 

Salicylic  acid  furnishes  several  derivative  products  used  in  medi- 
cine, one  of  which  is  rec*ognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  the 
name. 

Phexiyl  Salicylate,  C6H5C7H3O3  or  CsH4(OH)COOC6H6.— This  com- 
pound is  commercially  better  known  as  Saloly  which  was  also  formerly 
its  official  title.  It  can  also  be  l(X)ked  upon  as  a  derivative  of  phenol, 
but  as  it  Ls  more  closely  allied  to  salicylic  acid  in  its  therapeutic  effects, 
it  is  generally  considered  together  with  the  same.  Several  methods 
are  known  for  preparing  phenyl  salicylate,  such  as  treating  a  mixture 
of  sodium  phenol  and  sodium  salicylate  with  phosphorus  oxychloride, 
or  passing  a  slow  current  of  phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride)  into  a  warm 
mixture  of  the  two  salts;  in  both  cases  new  scniium  salts  are  formed 
as  by-pr<Klucts,  and  the  resulting  phenyl  ester  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  crystallized.  A  later  and  simpler  process  consists  in  heating 
salicylic  acid,  containe<l  in  a  flask  with  long,  narrow  neck,  in  an  oil- 
bath,  to  220°  or  230°  (\  (428°  or  446°  F.);  air  is  excluded  by  passing 
a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  flask,  the  long  neck  of  which  per- 
mits only  va[)ors  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  to  escape.  The  salicylic 
acid  is  first  changed  by  heating  into  its  anhydride,  thus,  2HC7H»Qt= 
((^Il4(0II)(X))o()  +  IIjO;  this  is  then  split  up  into  phenyl  salicylate 
and  carbon  dioxide,  thus:  ((^«Il4(0n)C0)/)  =  (^HsCtHA  +  CO,. 
The  rt\sulting  com|K)und  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallized,  as 
in  the  other  inctluHls. 

Salol  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  about  42°  (\  (107.0°  F.)  and  b 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol.  The  Phar- 
maco[Kria  givt^  a  very  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  uncombined 
phenol  and  salicylic  acid;  if  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride  test-solution  be 
addc<l  to  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  filtrate  obtained  after  shaking  1  Gm. 
of  salol  with  ."iO  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  no  violet  color 
should  a|)|M'ar. 

Stearic  Acid,  HCiJIuOs  or  CitHmCOOH.— This  acid,  which  is 
of  very  little  use  in  [)harmacy,  exct»pt  in  the  preparation  of  glycerin 
supi)<)sitorics,  is  largi'ly  obtaimnl  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerin  fn>m 
tallow,  by  treatment  with  water  and  suiKTheattMl  steam,  as  explained 
on  pa^(»  7r>l.  T\\v  conimercial  article  is  frt»(|uently  impure,  often 
•consi>ting  wlujlly  of  stearin;  for  phamuurutical  puriH>ses  it  should. 
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at  least,  respond  to  the  official  requirement  regarding  the  limit  of. 
undecomposed  fat.  Solubility  in  alcohol  also  serves  to  distinguish 
stearic  acid  from  stearin. 

Tannic  Acid,  HCiAO^  or  C1AO7.COOH.— The  official  tannic 
acid  is  more  specifically  known  as  gallotannic  acid,  from  its  source, 
tlutgall,  to  distinguish  it  from  related  compounds  found  in  the  bark 
of  various  oaks,  chestnuts,  etc.;  it  has,  however,  also  been  met  with  in 
the  leaves  of  tea  and  sumac.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  tannic 
acid  in  the  crystallized  state  has  rendered  the  determination  of  its 
composition  difficult.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  contami- 
nated with  variable  proportions  of  glucose  in  weak  combination,  the 
view  that  tannic  acid  is  a  glucoside  prevailed  for  a  long  time;  it  can  be 
freed  from  glucose,  however,  as  shown  by  Trimble,  by  treatment  with 
lead  acetate  and  hydrogen  sulphide  and  subsequent  extraction  with 
acetic  ether.  In  1871  Schiff  and  in  1884  Etti  announced  as  the  result 
of  their  work  that  tannin  from  nutgalls  must  be  looked  upon  as 
digallic  anhydride,  but  more  recent  work  by  several  investigators 
speaks  against  this  view.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  tannic  acid  is 
not  a  simple  uniform  body,  and  E.  Schmidt  (1911)  states  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  compounds  of  gallic  acid  of  an  anhydride 
character,  mixed  with  varying  proportions  of  glucogallic  acid  and 
other  bodies.  Still  more  recently  the  exhaustive  investigations  of 
Fischer  and  Freudenberg  (1912  and  1913)  lead  them  to  consider  tannic 
acid  as  an  ether-like  combination  of  glucose  with  five  molecules  of 
m-digallic  acid.  Evidently  further  work  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
true  character  of  this  very  interesting  substance. 

The  subject  of  the  various  tannins  was  carefully  studied  in  this 
countrv  bv  the  late  H.  R.  Trimble,  who  laid  down  the  results  of  his 
labors  in  a  valuable  and  extended  monograph,  entitled  The  Tannins, 
from  which  work  much  of  the  information  here  given  has  been 
taken. 

Different  methods  are  employed  by  manufacturers  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  gallotannic  acid,  giving  rise  to  the  varieties  known  as  ether-, 
alcohol-,  and  water-tannin.  Chinese  or  Japanese  galls  are  preferred 
to  the  Turkish  variety,  on  account  of  their  richness  in  tannic  acid, 
from  60  to  (io  per  cent.,  and  greater  freedom  from  coloring  matters. 
The  ether  method  yields  the  best  product.  The  finely  cut  galls  are 
first  exhauste<i  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  4()°  or  60°  C.  (104**  or 
140°  F.);  the  infusion  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  filtered  and  intimately 
mixed  with  commercial  ether  by  agitation.  When  the  emulsion  has 
separate<l,  the  upper  ethereal  layer,  containing  coloring  matter,  resin, 
fat,  gallic  and  ellagic  acids,  is  removed  and  the  aqueous  fluid,  after 
concentration,  under  reduced  pressure,  in  a  still,  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence, is  spread,  wlien  cool,  (m  tin  plates,  which  are  placed  on  a  steam 
table  and  covered  with  a  wooden  box;  this  causes  the  tannin  to  puff 
up  and  dry  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  spongy  character  of  commer- 
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cial  tannin.  The  so-called  crystalline  tannic  acid  of  German  manu- 
facturers is  obtained  by  introducing  a  very  thick  svTupy  mass,  prepared 
as  al)ove  stated,  into  well  tinned  copper  vessels,  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  through  which  the  mass  slowly  drops  in  long  threads  on  to 
heated  revolving  cylinders,  where  it  dries,  and  is  removed  in  the  form 
of  thin,  needle-shaped  particles. 

Another  plan  is  to  extract  the  powdered  nutgall  with  a  mixture 
of  ether  four  parts  and  alcohol  one  part,  transferring  the  tannic  acid 
to  water  by  agitation  with  the  latter,  and  then  proceeding  as  before 
stated.    This  method  is  extensively  employed. 

Diluted  alcohol  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol-tannin  by 
percolation,  the  tincture  being  concentrated  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  vacuum  apparatus.  Water-tannin  is  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  aqueous  infusion  described  above,  to  dryness,  in  a  vacuum- 
pan.  Neither  of  these  products  is  as  free  from  color  or  impurities 
as  the  first  named  or  ether-tannin. 

In  1893  Trimble  suggested  the  use  of  acetone  for  the  extraction  of 
tannic  acid  from  nutgall,  and  exliibited,  at  Chicago,  a  sample  of  the 
acid,  almost  white,  prepared  by  this  method.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  solvent  are  cheapness,  thorough  penetration,  and  rapidity 
of  action. 

(tIucosc,  the  most  persistent  impurity  found  in  tannin,  can  be 
remove<l  completely,  as  suggested  by  Trimble,  by  treatment  with 
lead  acetate  and  hydrogen  sulphide  and  subsequent  extraction  of  the 
tannin  with  acetic  ether. 

(Jallotannic  acid  differs  markedly  from  oak-bark  tannins  in  its 
behavior  toward  several  reagents,  thus,  while  with  lime-water  oak- 
taiHiins  give  a  [)ink  or  red  precipitate,  gallotannic  acid  causes  a  blue 
precipitate;  with  bromine  water  gallotannic  acid  gives  no  precipi- 
tate, whil(»  oak-tannins  cause  a  yellow  precipitate;  ferric  chloride 
and  ammonium  hydroxide  cause  a  green  precipitate  with  oak-tannins 
and  a  blue  one  with  gallotannic  acid,  etc.  The  blue  color  sometimes 
observed  in  the  case  of  oak-taimins  with  ferric  salts  is  due  to  the  pres- 
enct»  of  a  foreign  substance,  pure  oak-tannins  showing  only  a  green 
ci)lor.     (Trimble.) 

Tannic  acid  is  \'cry  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  soon  deterio- 
rates unless  alcohol  or  glycerin  Ih»  added;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  is  incompatible  with  solutions  of  alkaloids,  albumen, 
gelatin,  glucosi<les  and  starch,  causing  prt»cipitation.  The  Phanna- 
cop(ria  re(|uires  that  tannic  acid,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at 
1(K)°  (\  {'212''  K.),  shall  not  lose  more  than  12  |x^r  cent,  in  weight, 
and  also  gives  simple  tests  for  the  i)n»sen(r  of  dextrin,  gum  and  resinous 
substances.  All  contact  of  tarniic  acid  with  metal,  esiH*cially  steel 
spatulas,  nuist  be  avoided  in  the  pn»scn(r  of  moisture. 

The  tcnn  tannin  is  now  a])plied  to  the  whole  group  of  vegetable 
astringents,  while  the  name  taiuiic  aci<l  has  Ihh^u  reserved  for  the 
particular  product  deriviHl  from  luitgalls.    The  classification  adopted 
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by  Trimble  divides  all  tannins  into  two  main  groups,  whieh  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  reactions  above  mentioned.  All 
tannins  should  be  soluble  in  water  and  precipitated  by  gelatin.  The 
gallotannic  acid  group  includes,  besides  luitgall  tannin,  the  tannins 
found  in  chestiuit  woo<I,  chestnut  bark,  pomegranate  bark,  and  sumac, 
while  the  oak-tannin  group  comprises  the  tannins  from  different 
species  of  oak,  from  kino,  gambir,  krameria,  tormentil,  mangrove, 
and  canaigre. 

While,  for  technical  purposes,  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  various 
tanning  materials  is  often  of  importance,  and  is  no  doubt  also  valu- 
able to  chemical  plant  analysis,  such  determinations  are  not  required 
in  pharmacy.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  well  known  property  of  tannin 
to  form  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatin  (as  demonstrated  in  the 
preparation  of  leather),  and  this  operation  is  included  in  all  methods 
of  assay  thus  far  published.  A  complete  account  of  LowenthaFs 
metho<l  for  estimating  tannin,  as  modified  by  Von  Schroeder,  will  be 
found  in  the  National  Standard  Dispensatory,  1916,  p.  89. 

Tartaric  Add,  HsCAOe  or  (CHOH)2(COOH)2 .— This  acid  is  even 
more  widely  distributed  in  the  fruit  of  many  plants  than  citric  acid, 
occurring  both  in  the  free  and  combined  state.  For  commercial  pur- 
poses, it  is  obtained  from  crude  or  partially  purified  argols  (see  p.  568) 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  potassium  tartrate  in  hot  solution  with  chalk, 
whereby  calcium  and  [)otassium  tartrates  are  formed,  and  then  decom- 
posing the  remaining  potassium  tartrate  with  calcium  chloride;  the 
resulting  calcium  tartrate  is  washed  with  water  until  tasteless  and 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  sparingly  soluble 
calcium  sulphate  is  formed  and  tartaric  acid  liberated,  which  latter 
enters  into  solution.  After  removal  of  the  precipitated  calcium  sul- 
phate by  filtration,  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  concentrated  and 
allowed  to  crystallize,  the  crystals,  if  necessary,  being  redissolved, 
digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallized. 

Tartaric  acid  is  rarely  found  in  the  shops  in  other  than  powder  form, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  free  from  impurities.  The  official  test  for  oxalic  acid, 
by  means  of  calcium  sulphate  solution,  depends  upon  the  insolubility 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  presence  of  ammoniiun  salts,  whereas  calcium 
tartrate  is  but  slowly  deposited  under  like  conditions;  an  excess  of 
ammonia  must  l)e  avoided,  hence  the  Pharmacojxi'ia  directs  incom- 
plete neutralization. 

The  Pharmacopceia  requires  almost  absolute  purity  for  tartaric 
acid,  99.5  per  cent.,  which  is  determined  by  titration  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  with  normal  j)otassium  hydroxide  solution,  each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  which  corresponds  to  0.07503  (Jm.  of  pure  hydrogen 
tartrate  (absolute  tartaric  acid).  As  traces  of  leml  may  be  present 
in  tartaric  acid,  the  permissible  limit  of  this  impurity  may  be  deter- 
mineil  «)lorinictricallv  exactlv  as  in  the  case  of  citric  acid. 
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Trichloracetic    Add,    HC2CI3O2    or    CClsCOOH.— This   acid    has 

already  hwii  considered  in  connection  with  Acetic  Acid  on  page  695. 

The  following  organic  acids,  although  not  recognized  in  our  Pharma- 
copoeia, are  of  more  or  less  interest  to  pharmacists;  several  of  them  are 
also  official  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

AcetylsaUcylic  Add.  C9H8O4  or  CAOCOCHsCOOBL— This  add, 

better  known  as  Aspirin^  is  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with 
acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride  to  15()°  C.  (302**  F.)  in  a  flask 
under  pressure,  when  either  w^ater  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  split  off, 
as  acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride  may  have  been  used,  as 
shown  l)v  the  following  equations:  2CeH40HCOOH  +  (CH,CO)rf)  = 
2Cen40COCH3COOH   +   H2O  or  CeH40HC00H  +  CH,COCI   = 

CeH4(K^orH3roon  +  iin. 

Aspirin  occurs  in  colorless,  odorless,  needle-shaped  crj-stals,  having 
a  slight  acidulous  taste  and  soluble  in  about  30()  parts  of  water  at  25° 
(\  (77°  F.).  The  name  aspirin  has  been  copjTighted  in  this  country 
by  the  German  patentees,  who  completely  c^ontrol  its  manufacture 
and  sale.  Tablets  of  aspirin  have  been  found  grossly  adulterated  with 
milk  sugar,  calcium  phosphate,  starch,  etc.,  and  pharmacists  should 
avoid  buying  from  irresponsible  parties. 

Camphoric  Acid,  H2C10H14O4  or  C8Hi4(COOH)2. — \Mien  camphor 
is  oxidized  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  both  camphoric  and  camphoronic 
acids  are  obtained.  The  following  is  the  method  usually  pursued: 
AlK)ut  150  Gms.  of  camphor  are  added  to  20(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  50  per 
cent,  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  long-neck  flask  provided  with  a  reflux 
condenser,  and  the  mixture  heated  on  a  boiling  waterbath  until 
colort»d  vapors  are  no  longer  given  off.  When  cool  the  liquid  is  filtered 
through  asbestos,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  camphoric  acid 
which  has  separated,  and  the  filtrate  made  to  yield  an  additional 
quantity  of  crystals  by  com^entration  to  about  one-fifth  its  volume, 
The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  resulting  scnlium  camphorate  allowed  to  crystallize;  after  solu- 
tion in  water  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  th(»  liberated  camphoric  acid  will  crystallize,  and  may  then  be 
further  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  treatment  with  animal  char- 
(»oal.  and  rccrystallization.  The  acid  mother-liquor,  from  which  the 
crude  camphoric  acid  is  first  separated,  contains  the  sec*ond  oxidation 
prcKJuct,  camphoronic  acid.  ('6Hn(('(X)n)-|. 

('amphoric  acid  is  soluble  in  125  parts  of  water  at  25**  C  (77**  F.), 
about  '.\\  j^rains  to  the  fiuidounce,  and  in  10  parts  of  Innling  water; 
al.so  rcadilv  sohibic  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Diethylbarbituric  Add,  C0H12O3N2  or  (C2H6)2C.CONH.CONH.CO.— 

The  connniTcial  name  Veraiud  is  more  familiar  to  pharmacists  than 
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the  chemical  name  of  this  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  condensatio^i 
product  when  diethylmalonic  acid  and  urea  are  heated  with  sodium 
alcoholate  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  108°  C.  (212°  to 
226.4°  F.) ;  alcohol  is  liberated  and  sodium  diethylbarbiturate  formed, 
which  latter  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acid  is  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  under  the  name 
Barbitone. 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  occurs  in  form  of  colorless,  odorless,  trans- 
lucent leaflets  or  crystalline  powder,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  b  soluble  in  170  parts  of  water.    It  is  used  as  a  h>T)notic. 

Mdconic  Add,  H2C7H2O7  +  3HsO  or  C6H02(OH)(COOH)2  + 
SH2O. — ^This  acid  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  a  constituent  of  opium, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  peculiar  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  test  for  preparations  of  opium;  ferric  meconate 
possesses  a  blood-red  color,  like  that  of  ferric  acetate  and  sulpho- 
cyanate,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  indifference 
to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  indifference 
to  mercuric  chloride.  Reducing  agents,  such  as  stannous  chloride 
and  alkali  hypochlorites,  discharge  the  color  of  ferric  meconate. 
Meconic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  infusion 
of  opium  with  calcium  chloride,  decomposing  the  resulting  calcium 
meconate  with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallizing  from 
water. 

Oxalic  Add,  H2C204  +  2H2O  or  (C00H)2  +  2H2O.— Although 
this  acid  occurs  in  numerous  plants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  acid  potas- 
sium oxalate^  it  is  obtained  for  the  market  whollv  bv  svTithetic  methods. 
If  sawdust  be  made  into  a  pasty  mass  with  strong  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  or  potassium  and  sodium  hydroxides,  the  mass  then  heated 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  205°  C.  (401°  F.)  for  one  or  two  hours 
and  dried»  a  gray  powder  of  crude  alkali  oxalates  will  be  obtained; 
by  treatment  with  milk  of  lime,  calcium  oxalate  results,  which  is  then 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is 
concentrated  and  crj-stallized.  A  much  larger  yield  is  said  to  be 
obtained  by  heating  sodium  hydroxide  with  carbonic  oxide  to  100°  C. 
(212°  F.),  whereby  sodium  formate,  NaHCOj,  is  produced,  which  is 
then  furtlier  heated  to  400°  C.  (752°  F.),  with  exclusion  of  air  as  far 
as  possible,  and  converted  into  sodium  oxalate,  from  which  the  acid 
is  lil)erattHl  as  above. 

Oxalic  acid  is  used  in  medicine  only  in  the  form  of  ferrous  and 
cerous  oxalates,  but  is  a  valuable  reagent  in  chemical  analysis. 


Valeric  Add,  also  known  as  Valerianic  Add,  HC6H9O2  or  (CH2)2CH.- 
CH2.COOH. — As  this  acid  occurs  in  a  free  state  in  valerian  root, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  root  with  water,  neutralizing 
the  aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and 
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decomposing  this  solution  with  sulphuric  acid;  it  may  then  be  purified 
by  fractional  viistillation. 

Commercially  the  acid  is  made  by  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol  with 
a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutraliz- 
ing the  distillate  with  sodium  hydroxide;  the  resulting  sodium  valerate 
b  decomposed  by  meaiLs  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  liberated  valeric 
acid  will  rise  as  an  oily  layer.  This  is  then  freed  from  water  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  distilled.  The  reaction  taking 
place  mav  be  illustrated  thus:  SCtHnOH  +  2K,Cr,07  +  8H,S04  = 
SIKMIgOj  +  2KjS04  +  2(>2(S04)3  +  llHjO.  Since  a  small  portion 
of  the  amyl  alcohol  escapes  oxidation,  it  is  attacked  by  the  newly 
formed  acid  and  passes  over  into  the  distillate  as  a  compound  ether, 
known  as  amyl  valerate,  CbHuCsHqOi;  the  name  apple  oil  is  given  to 
this  ester  on  account  of  its  apple-like  odor  when  diluted.  When  the 
acid  distillate  is  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide  the  amyl  valerate 
separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  and  may  be  removed. 

The  solubility  of  valeric  acid  in  not  less  than  2(r,  and  not  requiring 
over  30  times  its  weight  of  water,  affords  a  ready  means  of  discovering 
certain  impurities;  it  should  also  produc*e  a  clear  solution  with  a  slight 
exc*ess  of  ammonia  water. 

The  only  use  made  of  valeric  acid  in  pharmacy  is  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ammonium  valerate  in  the  manufacture  of  the  elixir  of  the 
same  name. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
ALKALOIDS. 

The  name  alkaloids  is  applied  to  a  large  class  of  carbon  compounds 
containing  nitrogen,  which  are  capable  of  neutralizing  acids  and  form- 
ing salts.  The  basic  properties  of  these  compounds  var>'  in  intensity, 
some  exhibiting  but  a  feeble  basic  reaction,  while  others  are  capable 
of  decomposing  heavy  metallic  salts  with  the  formation  of  metallic 
hydroxides.  The  term  alkaloid  was  given  to  these  so-called  organic 
bases  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  chemical  character  to  alkalies, 
alkaloid  meaning  alkali-like. 

Since  the  discovery  of  basic  principles  in  both  living  and  dead  animal 
tissues  the  name  alkaloids  has  generally  been  restricted  to  those  nitro- 
genous bases  derived  from  plants,  the  term  leneoinaines  having  been 
selected  for  the  basic  substances  found  in  living  animal  tissues  and 
ptomaines  for  those  produced  during  putrefaction  of  dead  animal  tissues ; 
the  last  named  are  still  sometimes  called  cadaveric  alkaloids.  Chemists 
go  even  a  step  further  by  subdividing  vegetable  bases  and  reserving 
the  name  alkaloid  for  all  those  shown  to  be  derived  from  pyridine, 
CjH^,  or  quinoline,  C9H7N,  two  simple  bases  found  in  coal  tar. 

The  discovery  of  alkaloids  occurred  early  in  the  last  century,  when 
Sertiimer,  a  German  apothecary,  in  1817,  demonstrated  the  basic 
character  of  a  substance  obtained  by  him,  in  1806,  from  opium,  now 
known  to  us  as  morphine.  Since  then  the  number  of  alkaloids  deter- 
mined has  increased  rapidly,  although  their  occurrence  is  confined 
to  comparatively  few  plant  families,  for  instance,  the  apocynacea?, 
leguminosa?,  liliacea?,  loganiacese,  papaveraceae,  ranunculacece,  rubi- 
acese,  rutaceae,  solanaceae,  umbelliferse,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 
Sometimes  the  same  alkaloid  is  found  in  more  than  one  family,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  alkaloid  berberine,  but  the  occurrences  are  rare.  As 
a  rule,  alkaloids  are  not  restricted  to  special  parts  of  plants;  whil^ 
present  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  root,  bark,  fruit,  and  seed  of 
different  plants,  in  a  few  cases  the  leaves  are  the  chief  source,  and  in 
some  cases  the  same  alkaloids  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  plant. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  basic  from  neutral  vegetable  principles 
a  different  terminology  has  been  adopted  for  the  two  classes,  which  has 
been  maintained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  serves  an  excellent  purpose. 
The  ending  iiie  (I^tin  ina)  is  applied  to  all  basic  plant  products, 
while  the  ending  in  (Latin  inum)  is  given  to  all  neutral  principles. 

While  all  alkaloids  contain  nitrogen,  a  few  do  not  contain  oxygen. 
The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  colorless  liquids  when  freshly  obtained  and 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition; 
they  are  generally  characterized  by  a  peculiar  strong  odor,  as  in  the 
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case  of  coniine,  nicotine,  and  sparteine.  Alkaloids  containing  oxygen 
i\n*  generally  without  odor  and,  as  a  rule,  crystallizable,  a  few  also 
occurring  in  t\w  liquid  state.  With  the  exci*ption  of  codeine,  colchi- 
cine, i)elletierine,  and  physostiginine,  alkaloids  are  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  but  all  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  and  some,  but  not  all,  dis- 
solve in  amyl  alcohol,  benzene,  chloroform,  ether,  and  ethyl  acetate. 
Vegetable  bases  do  not  all  possess  the  same  saturating  power,  for 
while  the  majority  are  monacid  in  their  character,  several  well  defined 
diacid  bases  are  kno\\Ti.  When  brought  together  with  acids  they  do 
not,  like  inorganic  bases,  cause  the  displacement  of  basylous  hydrogen 
with  the  formation  of  water,  but  form  salts  by  simple  addition.  Inas- 
much as  alkaloids  are  closely  related  to  ammonia  and  often  designated 
as  substituted  ammonias,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  view 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  their  salts  with  acids,  as  in  the 
case  of  anunonia,  namely,  that  when  in  solution  in  water  they  take 
up  the  elements  of  water  and  then  unite  with  the  acids  with  elimination 
of  water,  as,  for  instance,  NH,  +  HjO  =  NH4OH  and  NH4OH  +  HCl 
=  ^IhCl  +  H2O;  CnHiJ^Oa  (morphine)  +  H,0  =  CnHjoQsNOH 
and  (\7H2o03N()n  +  IICl  =  (\7n,oO,Nri  +  H,0.  This  view 
is  not  expressed  in  the  formulas  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  may  in  the  course  of  time  become  more  generally  accepted. 
In  regard  to  the  naming  of  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  alkaloids  with 
acids,  it  is  customary  in  the  c»ase  of  oxygen  acids  to  follow  the  usual 
rule,  thus:  acetates,  citrates,  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulphates,  etc., 
but  in  the  case  of  halogen  acids,  the  proper  name  would  seem  to  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  termination  ic  of  the  acid  into  ide  for  the 
salt,  thus  hydrobn)mide,  hydrochloride,  hydrocyanide,  etc. 

In  nature  alkaloids  rarely  occur  in  a  free  state,  being  usually  asso- 
ciated with  an  acid,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  a  peculiar  acid  charac- 
teristic of  the  plant  in  which  it  Ls  found,  as  ({uinic  acid  of  the  cinchona 
barks,  meconic  acid  in  opium,  etc.;  many  alkaloids  occur  in  the  plant 
as  tannatcs.  Occasionally  the  alkaloid  exists  partly  in  combination 
and  partly  in  the  free  state,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrastine.  For  their 
extraction  various  methocLs  are  employed;  either  the  finely  comminuted 
drug  is  cxhausttnl  with  acidulated  water,  whereby  the  alkaloid  is 
brought  into  soluticm  as  a  new  salt,  which  can  then  be  decx)mposed 
and  pn'cipitate<l  by  means  of  an  alkali  and  further  purified  by  resolu- 
tion in  some  appropriate  solvent,  filtration  through  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallization;  or  the  drug  may  be  exhaust t*d  with  a  neutral 
solvent,  such  as  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol,  the  rt^ulting  tincture 
being  acidulated,  evaporated  to  remove  fats,  n*sins,  etc.,  filtered, 
tn»ated  with  water,  and  precipitated  an<l  purified  as  stated  above. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  differcMicr  in  solubility  between  free  alka- 
loids and  thtMr  salts  to  se])arate  and  purify  the  pnnluct  by  the  use  of 
immis(il)le  solvc^nts.  such  Jis  water  and  petroleum  lH*nzin.  water  and 
chloroform,  water  and  ether,  etc.,  whereby  the  alkaloid  can  Ik*  alter- 
nately transferred,  in  a  combined  or  free  state,  from  one  fluid  to 
another;  this  nec^'ssitates,  of  course,  provision  for  bringing  the  liquids 
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into  intimate  a)ntact  by  agitators.  This  metho<l,  whidi  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  assay  of  alkaloidal  drugs,  is  termed  by  analysts  the 
"shaking  out  prcKt^ss,"  because,  on  a  small  scale,  the  transfer  is  made 
in  glass  separators  by  n)tation  or  shaking.  In  large  operations,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  and  others,  kerosene 
or  gasolin,  closely  allied  to  benzin,  is  now  extensively  employed  on 
account  of  its  solvent  capacity,  its  cheapness,  and  ready  separation 
from  watery  fluids.  In  the  case  of  alkaloids  which  are  volatile,  the 
drug  is  placed  in  a  still  with  some  water,  and,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fixed  alkali,  the  alkaloid  is  liberated,  and,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
passed  over  into  a  receiver  containing  acidulated  water,  when,  having 
been  obtained  as  an  acid  salt,  it  can  be  further  purified  and  isolated 
b}^  one  of  the  methods  before  mentioned. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  in  any  drug,  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  macerate  a  small  portion  of  the  finely  powdered  article 
with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  Prollius'  fluid,  a  liquid  of  remark- 
able penetrating  power,  composed  of  ether  325  mils,  (or  Cc),  alcohol 
25  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  stronger  water  of  anmionia  10  mils,  (or  Cc). 
The  maceration  should  be  conducted  in  a  well  closed  flask,  for  several 
hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  after  which  some  of  the  clear  liquid 
is  dec'anted  into  a  glass  separator  (see  page  173)  c^ontaining  some  5 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  by  means  of  careful  but  active  rotation, 
any  alkaloid  present  is  transferred  to  the  acid  fluid;  upon  withdrawing 
this  and  warming  on  a  waterbath  to  remove  ether  and  alcohol,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  of  the  general  reagents  mentioned  below  will  produce  a 
cloudiness  or  precipitate  if  alkaloids  have  been  extracte4. 

Although  particular  alkaloids  are  only  found  in  certain  plants  or 
species  of  plants,  it  often  happens  that  several  alkaloids  are  present 
in  the  same  plant,  ranging  from  2  in  mix  vomica  to  21  in  opium  and 
32  in  cinchona;  rarely,  however,  does  the  numl>er  exceed  4.  WTien 
pure,  alkaloids  are,  as  a  rule,  crj'stallizable,  excepting  the  amines  or 
liquid  bases,  without  color,  and  have  a  definite  melting-point,  which 
latter  is  an  important  test  of  purity;  their  different  solubilities  have 
already  been  referred  to.  In  solution,  whether  frei*  or  in  a  combined 
state,  they  are  precipitated  by  a  number  of  substances  which  are  known 
as  alkaloidal  class  reagents,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  them  in 
prescriptions.  Such  reagents  are  tannic  acid,  picric  acid,  and  mercuric 
chloride;  besides  these,  the  following  tests  for  the  presenile  of  alkaloids 
are  known  by  si)ecial  names — Mayers  reagent,  a  solution  of  potassium 
mercuric  iodide  (see  United  States  Pharmacopcria,  page  538),  Marme's 
reagent,  a  solution  of  potassium  cadmium  iodide,  Dragendorff's  reagent 
a  solution  of  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  Scheihlers  reagent,  phospho- 
tungstic  acid.  Snnnenacheins  reagent,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  Wagner's 
reagent,  a  solution  of  icnline  together  with  potassium  iixlide,  and  others. 
The  prtH'ipitatcs  caused  by  these  reagents  in  alkaloidal  solutions  are  in 
some  cases  analogous  to  compounds  formed  in  solutions  of  the  inor- 
ganic bases,  thus  the  alkaloidal  periodides  closely  resemble  potassium 
triiodide  in  c*om|K)sition,  with  the  exception  that  some  alkaloids  have 
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the  power  to  combine  witli  three,  four,  or  even  eight  atoms  of  iodine. 
Many  alkaloids  give  characteristil*  color  reactions  with  acids  and 
otlier  reagents,  by  means  of  which  their  identity  may  \yc  established; 
some  of  these  reactions  will  be  menticmed  further  on,  in  connection 
with  the  individual  alkaloids.  Very  complete  information  regarding 
the  behavior  of  alkaloids  toward  reagents  as  well  as  their  source, 
solubilities,  etc.,  is  to  be  found  in  Sohn*s  Dictionary  of  the  Active 
Principles  of  PlanUt  (1894). 

Until  about  20  or  25  years  ago  comparatively  little  was  knowii 
regarding  the  chemical  constitution  of  alkaloids  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  Since  then  numerous  investigations  have  been  actively 
carried  on  along  these  lines,  and  much  valuable  information  has  been 
published.^  Such  investigations  will  eventually  lead  to  the  successful 
synthetic  production  of  numerous  natural  alkaloids,  as  is  already  the 
case,  on  a  commercial  scale,  with  cocaine  and  ccnleine. 

The  following  natural  alkaloids  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia in  an  uncombined  state:  Aconitiney  Atropine,  Cocaine,  Codeine^ 
Colchicine,  UydraMiney  Morphine,  Quinine,  Strychnine,  Theophylline, 
and  Veratrine,  Caffeine,  although  possessing  but  very  feeble  basic 
proiH*rties,  must  nevertheless  also  be  placed  in  this  class;  by  some 
authorities  it  is  not  considered  an  alkaloid  at  all,  sinc*e  it  Ls  not  precipi- 
tated by  potiissium  mercuric  iodide  solution  and  other  class  reagents. 

Salts  of  the  following  natural  alkaloids  are  officially  recognized: 
Atropine,  Caffeine.  ( 'inchonidine,  Cinchonine,  (^ocaine,  (^odeine, 
Emetine,  Ilydrastine,  Ilyoscyamine,  Morphine,  Pelletierine,  Physos- 
tigmine.  Pilocarpine,  Quinine,  ScoiK)lamine,  Sparteine,  Str>'chnine 
and  Theobromine;  also  salts  of  the  following  synthetic  derivatives: 
Apomorphine.  Hetaeucaine,  Cotarnine,  Diacetylmorphine,  Ethyl- 
morphine  and  Ilydrastinine. 
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Aconitine,  C34H47O11N. — This  very  iK)isonous  alkaloid  is  found  in 
the  root  of  Aconituni  Xai)ellus,  where  it  exists  in' combination  with 
a(*onitic  acid  to  an  extent  varying  from  0.5  to  1.15  per  cent.  It  is 
usually  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol  containing  al)out  \  per  cent, 
of  tartaric  acid.  The  alcoholic  tincture  is  concentrateti  at  a  low 
temiHTaturtN  niixtnl  with  water,  and  afterward  with  ether  or  petn)leum 
benzin  to  n^novc  fatty  matter  and  resin,  and  finally  precipitatecl  by 
an  excess  of  potassium  or  s<Mlium  (*arbonate.  Amorphous  bases  are 
kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  li(jui<l,  and  the  washe<l  precipitate 
is  dissohc<l  in  etluT  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  By  n*crystallization 
from  al<'C)h(>l  the  alkjiloid  is  eventually  obtainisl  pure. 

•  Tlio  oxrclN'iit  wnrk  of  (iiian^rhi,  tran:*late<I  fnirn  the  Italian  hy  Kuns-Kraufle, 
2  vols,,  is'.MJ  aii<l  ls<J7.  aii<l  th<»  luori*  mtMit  works  hy  I*i»t<»t,  traiislalfnl  from  thp  French 
hy  WolfTcii'^triii.  aii<l  hy  Hriihl.  Hjolt.  aii<l  Awhan.  I'.MM).  (.fTor  a  wry  comprehentfivr 
ronipil.-itimi  of  rvrrythitiu  ixTtaitiintE  to  plant  alkaloids  up  to  r«>cciit  tiinOK.  l*nfor- 
(iiiiat(>ly.  tlu'so  lHM)ks  havo  not  yi*t  lHH>n  translatcnl  into  Kn^Ii^h.  and  aro  a<'re^hlc  only 
to  tho^c  familiar  with  the  (German  language. 
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Commercial  aconitine  still  occurs  in  both  the  amorphous  and 
crystalline  forms,  but  only  the  latter  variety  should  be  used,  as  the 
amorphous  product  contains  derivatives  considerably  less  active  (10 
or  15  times)  than  the  crystallized  alkaloid.  The  formula  adopted 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  aconitine  is  that  proposed  by  Freund  and 
Beck  in  1895,  whereas  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  assigns  to  the  alka- 
loid the  formula  C83H43NO11,  suggested  by  Dunstan  and  I  nee  in  1891. 

Aconitine  melts,  when  rapidly  heated,  at  195°  C.  (3&J°  F.),  but 
if  slowly  heated  it  decomposes  and  melts  at  182°  C.  (359.6°  F.).  It 
is  yery  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  petroleum  benzin,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  without  effect  on  aconitine,  but  if  a  crystal  of  anunonium  vanadate 
be  added,  an  orange  color  is  produced.  Aconitine  may  be  distinguished 
from  atropine  and  pseudaconitine  by  not  yielding  a  violet  color  if  a 
very  smaU  quantity  be  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
to  dr\Tiess  and  the  residue,  when  cool,  then  treated  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  preparation 
of  a  2  per  cent,  oleate,  but  is  occasionally  also  prescribed  for  internal 
use.  It  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  the  average  adult  dose 
being  about  0.00015  Gm.  or  about  j\-(f  grain. 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride.  CitHitOsNHCI+^HsO.— Apomorphine 
may  be  classed  among  the  so-called  artificial  alkaloids,  being  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  morphine  or  codeine.  The 
process  consists  in  heating  either  alkaloid  with  about  20  parts  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours  in  an  oil  bath  to 
between  140°  and  150°  C.  (284°  and  302°  F.).  After  cooling  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  tube  is  diluted  with  water,  when,  upon  the 
addition  of  an  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  apomoq)hine  will  be 
precipitated;  the  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  new  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  means  of  ether  or  chloroform.  The  reaction 
occurring  in  the  case  of  morphine  appears  to  be  simply  an  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  water;  thus,  CnHiaNOa  —  1120  =  (^yHnNOj;  in 
the  case  of  codeine,  however,  an  intermediate  product,  chlorocodid;  is 
formed,  which  is  further  split  up  into  methvl  chloride  and  apomor- 
phine, thus,  (^gUsiNOs  +  HCl  =  CisHjoClNOj  +  11,0;  CigHjoCINOj 
=  C17H17NO2  +  (  II3CI.  If  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  the  ethereal  or  chloroformic  solution  al)ove  mentioned,  apo- 
morphine hydroc*hloride  vnll  separate  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  may 
be  recrj'stallized  from  boiling  water.  The  salt  must  l)e  thoroughly 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and  carefully  protected  against  moisture,  air, 
and  light,  otherwise  it  soon  assumt^s  a  grei»n  color,  <iue  to  oxidation. 

A]K)morphine  hydrochloride  is  always  dispi*nse<l  in  the  form  of 
aqueous  solutions,  and  amber  vials  should  be  used  for  the  same; 
the  gradual  gn^en  coloration  of  the  solution  can  l)e  prevented  by 
addition  of  a  few  <lrops  of  hydr(K»hloric  or  acetic  .icid.  A  soluti(m 
of  this  salt  may  be  rciwlily  distinguished  from  one  of  morphine  hydro- 
chloride by  being  colored  red  by  addition  of  dilute  ferric  chloride 
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solution,  whereas  the  morphine  solution  will  be  colored  blue.  Apo- 
morphine  hydrochloride,  when  shaken  with  ether  (0.1  Gm.  to  10  mils. 
(or  Cc.)),  should  not  develop  a  pale  reddish  color,  showing  the  absence 
of  decomposition  products,  and  should  be  rejected  if  it  imparts  at  once 
an  emerald-green  color  to  100  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  when 
shaken  with  it. 

Atropine.  CitHssOsN. — ^This  alkaloid  belongs  to  the  dass  known 
as  mydriatic  alkaloids,  so  named  on  account  of  their  property  of 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occur  in  belladonna, 
duboisia,  hyoscyamus,  scopola,  and  stramonium,  and  include  atro- 
pine, belladonnine,  hyoscyamine  and  scopolamine;  daturine  and dubois- 
ine,  formerly  considered  as  distinct  alkaloids,  are  now  known  to  be 
identical  with  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  respectiN'ely.  Atropine, 
and  hyoscyamine  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  and  the 
last  named  can  be  converted  into  the  first  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
in  alcoholic  solution.  All  three  alkaloids  are  easily  decomposed  by 
strong  acids  and  alkalies. 

Atropine  is  found  chiefly  in  belladonna,  being  obtained  preferably 
from  the  rcK)t,  as  the  latter  is  richer  in  alkaloid  and  free  from  chlo- 
rophyll. The  finely  powdered  root  is  exhausted  ynth.  alcohol,  and 
the  percolate  mixed  with  calcium  hydroxide  to  decompose  the  natural 
salt  of  atropine  and  lil>erate  the  alkaloid,  which  remains  in  solution; 
after  filtration,  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
concentrated  to  remove  alcohol,  fat,  and  resin,  and  treated  with  alkali 
carbonate  in  excess.  The  precipitated  atropine  is  removed,  washed 
with  water,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol;  to  this  alcoholic  solution  water  is 
added,  drop  by  drop,  to  incipient  turbidity,  and  the  alkaloid  aUow*ed  to 
crystallize.  Other  bases  present  remain  in  the  mother-liquor,  but  small 
quantities  of  hyoscyamine  always  accompany  the  commercial  article. 

Atropine  is  a  monacid  base  possessing  marked  alkaline  proper- 
ties; it  is  capable  of  decomposing  mercuric  and  mercurous  chloride 
with  the  formation  of  the  respective  oxides;  it  also  reddens  phenol 
phthalein  pajHT  and  restores  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus. 

A  characteristic  reaction  of  atropine  and  its  salts  is  the  production 
of  an  intense  violet  color,  if  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  in  a  iK)rci<(lain  dish  and  then  adding  alcoholic  potassium 
hydn)xid<»  solution  and  a  fragment  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the 
vellow  rc*sHlue. 

Commercial  atropine  is  usually  (contaminated  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  hyoscyamine,  fnnn  which  it  is  fre(*d  with  difficulty  and  which 
luis  the  elFrct  of  lowering  the  melting  iK)int  of  the  alkaloid.  Pure 
atropine  nitwits  at  ll.').S°  (\  (240.4°  F.),  hut  the  commerc»ial  produc*t 
usually  nu'lts  between  114°  and  lUJ^  (\  (2:^7.2°  and  240.S°  F.).  which 
is  caused  by  the  pn'S(»ne(*  of  hyoscyamine  Iwiving  a  melting  point  of 
lOS'^  ('.  (22(;.r  F.). 

'^riit*  alkaloid  atropine  is  very  rarely  ust^d,  except  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  atropine  oleute.  a  2  per  wnt.  solution. 
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Atropine  Sulphate.  (Ci7H2303N)2H2S04  +  HcO.— This  salt  may  be 
prepared  either  by  adding  atropine  slowly  to  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  or  by  dissolving  atropine  mixed  with  water  by  means 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  either  case  a  perfectly  neutral  solution 
must  be  obtained,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  Some  of  the  commercial  salts  show  an 
acid  reaction  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  are,  therefore,  unfit  for  use. 

Betaeueaine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Eueaine  Chloride  or 
Eueaine  B.  CibHziOsNHCl  or  C8H7N(CH2)30(C6H6CO)HCl— This 
salt  of  a  synthetic  derivative  of  piperidme,  CtHnN,  is  obtained  by 
first  acting  on  acetone  with  ammonia  when,  as  a  result  of  condensa- 
tion, diacetoneamine,  CeHijNO,  is  formed  with  liberation  of  water, 
which  is  then  treated  with  paraldehyde  producing  vinyldiacetonea- 
mine,  CgHi^NO;  by  reduction  with  metallic  sodium  vinyldiacetoneal- 
kamine,  CgHnNO,  is  obtained,  which  after  treatment  with  benzoyl 
chloride,  CeHBCOCl,  yields  trimethylbenzox\T)iperidine  or  beta-eucaine. 
By  dissolving  the  base  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  salt  is  formed 
and  may  be  crystallized.  The  name  benzamine  has  been  adopted  for 
the  free  base  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  instead  of  beta-eucaine. 

Beta-eucaine  hvdrochloride  occurs  as  a  white,  crvstalline,  odorless 
powder,  which  is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  the  salt,  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.)  shall  contain  not  less  than  99  per  cent,  of  trimethyIbenzox>'piperi- 
dine  hydrochloride,  which  is  determined  by  titrating  a  solution  of 
the  previously  dried  salt  in  perfectly  neutral  alcohol  with  tenth- 
normal potassium  hydroxide  solution,  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter 
consumed  corresponding  to  0.028365  Gm.  of  CisHjiNOjHCl. 

Caffeine,  C8H,o02N4  +  H2O  or  C6H(CH5)302N4  +  H2O.— This 
feebly  basic  substance  occurs  in  a  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
different  natural  orders;  thus,  in  coffee,  tea,  kola,  and  paullinia,  asso- 
ciated with  tannin,  and  varies  in  amount  from  less  than  1  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  dried  material.  For  conunercial  purposes  it  is  usually  obtained 
from  powdered  coffee  beans,  not  roasted,  or  preferably  the  fine,  unsal- 
able particles  of  tea  leaves  (tea  leaves  being  also  much  richer  in  caffeine) 
by  exhausting  the  same  with  hot  water,  adding  a  solution  of  lead  acetate 
in  slight  exci»ss,  whereby  tannin  and  coloring  matters  are  precipitated, 
filtering,  adding  ammonia  water  to  remove  excess  of  lead  salt,  and  again 
filtering.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated,  hydrogen  sulphide  added  to 
remove  any  lead  still  remaining,  filtered,  and  further  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point.  Milk  of  lime  is  also  sometinu»s  used  to  remove 
tannin,  fat,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  and  is  added  to  the  powdere<l  material, 
the  mixture  InMug  then  exhausted  with  warm  .SO  pvr  cent,  alcohol; 
the  per(*ohite  is  (lilut(»d  with  about  one-sixth  its  volume  of  water  and 
distilled  to  recover  the  alcohol.  The  aqueous  residue  Ls  filtered  and 
crj'stallized.  If  nec^essary,  the  product  is  redissolved,  filtered  through 
bone-black,  and  again  crystallized. 
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(^affeine  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  2  parts,  and  also  in  chloro- 
form, 8  parts,  but  requires  about  46  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  25® 
C.  (77°  P\),  which  quantity  is  ver>'  materially  reduced,  however,  by 
the  presence  of  certain  other  substances,  such  as  sodium  benzoate, 
bromide,  salicylate,  and  cinnamate,  and  even  antipyrine. 

The  caffeine  derived  from  different  sources  is  identical,  although 
the  names  thcine  and  guaranine  are  still  occasionally  used. 

Caffeine  is  a  derivative  of  xanthine,  as  shown  by  the  murexide 
reaction  mentioned  below,  being  known  as  trimethyl  xanthine 
CBn(CH3)3()2N4,  and  sometimes  also  called  methyl-theobromine. 
It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on 
theobromine,  CbH2(CH8)20iN4,  a  basic  substanc*e  found  in  cacao  beans. 

When  treated  \*ith  chlorine  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  caffeine  yields,  upon 
evaporation  to  dryness,  a  substance  known  as  avialic  acid,  which,  in 
the  presence  of  air  and  ammonia,  forms  murexoin  or  tetramethyl 
murexide,  C8(CH3)4N60«(NH4),  of  a  rich  purple  color;  this  test  is 
characteristic  of  caffeine  and  theobromine. 

Caffeine  Sodio-benzoate. — This  preparation  is  not  a  double  salt, 
as  the  name  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  is  merely  an  intimate 
mixture  of  caffeine  and  sodium  benzoate,  obtained  by  triturating  a 
mixture  of  the  t>^^o  substances  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  form  a  smooth 
paste,  and  then  drying  this  by  exposure  in  a  moderately  warm  place; 
the  dry  mass  is  finally  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  a  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sodium 
l^enzoate. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  caffeine  sodio-benzoate,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  80**  C  (170°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less 
than  40  i)er  cent,  nor  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caffeine, 
and  gives  directions  for  determining  the  proiK)rtions  of  l)oth  the  caffeine 
and  sodium  benzoate  in  the  mixture. 


Citrated  Caffeine. — Under  this  name  the  Pharma- 
coiKi'ia  recogniz(»s  an  intimate  mixture,  by  some  declared  to  be  a 
definite,  but  fw4)le,  chemical  compound,  obtainwl  by  dissolving  50 
(ims.  of  caffeine  in  a  solution  of  5()  Gms.  of  citric  acid  and  100  mils. 
(or  (\\)  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dr^'ness  on  a 
waterbath,  with  constant  stirring.  The  resulting  product  is  a  white 
]K)W(hT  with  acid  tJiste  and  reaction.  With  'A  parts  of  water  it  forms 
a  clear,  syrupy  licpiid,  from  which  (»affeinc  is  precipitated  upon  addi- 
tion of  T)  parts  of  water;  when  25  parts  of  water  have  l>een  added, 
howe\'cr.  the  pre<ij)itate  is  rtMlissolviNl.  The  prtnsenct'  of  tartaric 
acid  may  Ih^  (lcterniinc<l  by  the  development  of  a  brown  or  black 
color,  if  0.25  (hn.  of  the  citrated  caffeine  Iw  heated  with  5  mils,  (or  i\\) 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  15  minntt*s  on  a  water!)ath. 

The  PhannacojHria  requin*s  that  citrattnl  caffeine,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  Sif  i\  (170°  F.),  shall  contain  not  less  than  48  per 
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cent  of  anhydrous  caffeine,  which  is  determined  by  dissolving  an  accur- 
ately weighed  quantity  of  the  previously  dried  mixture  in  water,  adding 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  shaking  out  the  separated  caffeine  with 
three  or  more  successive  portions  of  chloroform ;  upon  evaporation  of  the 
combined  chloroform  solutions,  the  residue  is  dried  at  80°  C  (176°  F.). 
The  Pharmacop)oeia  also  directs  the  preparation  of  effervescent 
citrated  caffeine  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  the  salt;  this  preparation 
is  made  according  to  the  general  directions  for  granular  effervescent 
salts,  and  has  been  considered  on  pages  473  and  476;  it  should  contain 
not  less  than  1.9  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caffeine. 

Cinchonidine  Sulphate.  (Ci9Hs20N2)2H2S04  +  SHjO.— Cinchoni- 
dine  is  one  of  the  four  important  alkaloids  found,  among  a  large 
number  (32),  in  cinchona  bark,  and  occurs  in  greater  proportion  in 
the  so-called  red  bark,  derived  from  cinchona  succirubra,  than  in 
others.  The  sulphate  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  left  in  the 
manufacture  of  quinine  sulphate,  and  is  purified  by  fractional  crys- 
tallization. The  official  salt,  containing  but  three  molecules,  7.29+ 
per  cent.,  of  water  of  crystallization,  is  the  result  of  using  a  hot,  con- 
centrated solution,  for  if  the  salt  be  crystallized  from  weaker  solution 
it  will  contain  six  molecules,  or  14.6  per  cent,  of  water. 

Absolute  purity  of  the  commercial  salt  is  not  practicable,  nor 
demanded  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  hence  a  faint  blue  fluorescence  is 
observed  in  solutions  of  the  salt  made  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
When  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  cinchonidine 
sulphate  should  not  lose  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The 
official  test  with  Rochelle  salt  and  ammonia  water  depends  upon 
the  insolubility  of  cinchonidine  tartrate,  the  tartrates  of  cinchonine 
and  quinidine  being  dissolved  and  reprecipitated  upon  addition  of 
anunonia. 

Cinchonine  Sulphate,  (CioH220N2)2H2S04  +  2H20.— The  usual  pro- 
c^ess  for  making  this  salt  is  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  cinchonine  in  warm 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  until  the  acid  is  neutralized  and  then  con- 
centrate and  crystallize  the  solution.  The  Pharmacop)oeia  requires 
the  absence  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization.  <^in- 
chonine  sulphate  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  cinchonidine 
sulphate  by  its  greater  solubility  in  chloroform,  1  (im.  of  the  former 
requiring  47  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  solution,  while  1  Gm.  of  the  latter 
requires  (')20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

Cocaine,  Ci7H2,04N  or  C6H,3(C6H6CO)NO.COOCH3.— The  leaves 
of  Krythroxylon  Coca  contain  a  number  of  basic  principles,  all  deriva- 
tives of  ccgonine,  (^HisNOs,  of  which  cocaine  is  the  most  important; 
other  nonKTystallizable  bases  are  truxilline  or  isatropylcocaine  (known 
also  as  cocamine),  (\9H23N04,  hygrine,  C^HisN,  and  cinnamylcocaine, 
C19H23NO4.  Cocaine  appears  in  the  plant  united  with  coca-tannic 
52 
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acid.  The  processes  employed  for  the  isolation  of  cocaine  are  usually 
guarded  as  secrets  by  manufacturers,  and  it  is  known  that  large  quan- 
tities of  the  alkaloid  are  now  prepared  s>Tithetically,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  pure  cocaine  in  remunerative  quantities  from 
the  drug. 

When  finely  powdered  coca  leaves  are  moistened  with  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  then  treated  with  petroleum  ether,  kerosene, 
or  gasolin,  the  alkaloids  present  are  liberated  and  taken  up  by  the 
menstruum,  from  which  they  can  be  transferred,  as  salts,  to  diluted 
sulphuric  acid»  through  intimate  contact  by  agitation.  If  to  this 
acid  solution  solution  of  sodium  hych'oxide  be  added  in  excess,  cocaine 
mix^d  with  some  of  the  lesser  alkaloids  will  be  precipitated,  the  bulk 
of  the  hygrine,  however,  remaining  in  solution;  the  crude  cocaine  may 
be  removed  by  filtration  and  expression  and  purified  by  cr>'stalliza- 
tion  from  alcohol.  As  the  yield  of  cocaine  is  known  to  decrease  materi- 
ally by  transportation,  no  doubt  owing  to  decomposition,  the  result 
of  fermentation  in  the  imperfectly  dried  and  tightly  packed  leaves, 
much  of  the  natural  alkaloid  is  manufactured  in  South  America, 
in  plac^es  adjacent  to  the  source  of  gathering  the  leaves,  processes  of 
extraction  very  similar  to  the  above  being  employed.  Large  quantities 
of  cocaine  are  made  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  avoid  loss  of  the  decomposition  products  and  other 
alkaloids  accompanying  cocaine  in  the  crude  article,  the  pure  alka- 
loid is  now  extensively  prepared  by  s\iithesis,  in  the  following  manner, 
which  is  possible,  since  the  chemical  constitution  of  cocaine  is  definitely 
known  to  be  methyl-benzoyl-ecgonine.  Boiling  the  mixed  bases  with 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  them  all  into  ecgonine,  r9HisNQi,  and  if 
ecgonine  hydrochloride,  C^HisNOsHCI,  be  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol 
and  the  solution  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  hydrochloride 
of  mcthyl-ecgonine,  CglluCHsNOsHCl,  will  be  formed  and  can  be 
cr\'stallized  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  By  heating  this  latter  com- 
pound with  benzoyl  chloride,  (^eHsCOCl.  in  a  waterbath,  until  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  no  longer  evolved  and  a  homogeneous  mass  results, 
cwaine  is  obtained,  which  is  freed  from  benzoic  acid  by  solution  in 
water,  filtration,  precipitation  of  the  alkaloid  with  anunonia,  and 
recrystalliziition  from  alcohol.  Synthetic  cocaine  is  identical  in  ever>' 
res|x^ct  with  the  natural  alkaloid. 

The  purity  of  co<'aine  may  be  determined  by  its  melting  point, 
which  is  between  <H)°  and  98°  C  (2()4.8°  and  208.4**  F.),  and  after 
conversion  into  the  hydrochloride  by  the  tests  given  under  that  salt. 
The  only  use  to  which  the  alkaloid  is  put  pharmaceutical ly  is  for  the 
prt»paration  of  cocaine  oleate,  which  is  a  5  per  crnt.  solution. 

Cocaine  Hydrochloride.  C17H21O4N.HCI.— This  salt  is  prepared 
by  (liss(»lvin^  the  pure  alkaloid  cocaine  in  alcoholic  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  crystallizing  the  anliydrous  salt,  which  latter  only  b 
recognized  in  the  Pliarmac*oi)oeia. 
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The  most  important  tests  for  the  pm'ity  of  the  salt  are  the  official 
tests  with  potassium  permanganate,  and  with  ammonia  water,  and 
Stockman's  test  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  By  means  of  the  first 
test  it  is  intended  to  detect  chiefly  cinnamylcocaine,  which  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  potassium  permanganate,  whereas,  in  its  absence, 
the  pink  color  of  cocaine  permanganate  remains  permanent  for  thirty 
minutes  and  over.  The  test  with  anmionia  water,  also  known  as 
Maclagan's  test,  is  intended  to  detect  the  presence  of  more  than  slight 
traces  of  isotropylcocaine,  and  depends  upon  the  ready  precipita- 
tion of  cocaine  alkaloid  in  crystalline  form,  when  0.2  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  10 
per  cent,  ammonia  water  is  added  to  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  diluted  with  80  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  the  mixture  actively  stirred  with  a  glass  rod;  if  within 
5  minutes  crystalline  cocaine  does  not  separate,  or  if  the  solution  upon 
the  addition  of  ammonia  water  at  once  assumes  a  milky  turbidity 
isotropylcocaine  and  other  impurities  are  present.  The  presence  of 
0.5  per  cent,  of  isotropylcocaine  will  prevent  the  formation  of  nearly 
all  the  precipitate  and  cause  the  liquid  to  be  opalescent.  If  pure 
cocaine  hydrochloride  be  carefully  warmed  in  a  test  tube  with  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil,  a  colorless  solution  results;  the  degree  of  color,  if  there 
be  any,  is,  in  a  measure,  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  impurities 
present;  the  color  thus  obtained  should  never  exceed  that  of  a  pale 
wine  tint. 

Other  cocaine  salts,  such  as  the  borate,  citrate,  lactate,  nitrate, 
stearate,  etc.,  have  been  put  upon  the  market  by  manufacturing 
chemists,  but  their  use  is  very  limited. 

Codeine.  C18H21O3N  +  H3O  or  Ci7Hi8(CH3)03N  +  HzO.— This 
alkaloid  is  obtained  from  opium,  where  it  exists  to  the  extent  of 
0.1  to  2  per  cent,  along  with  morphine,  by  treatment  of  an  aqueous 
infusion  of  opium  with  chalk  and  calcium  chloride,  whereby  codeine 
and  morphine  hydrochlorides  are  formed  and  can  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization.  If  a  solution  of  these  crystals  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  morphine  will  be  precipitated,  while  codeine  remains  in 
solution  and  may  be  recovered  by  crystallization;  if  potassium  or 
sodium  hydroxide  be  used  in  place  of  ammonia,  codeine  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, the  morphine  remaining  in  solution.  Large  quantities  of 
codeine  are  now  made  synthetically  from  morphine  by  methylation, 
which  is  effected  by  allowing  methyl  iodide  or  chloride,  or  sodium 
methylsulphate,  to  act  upon  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  latter  alka- 
loid. 

CtKleine  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  with  one  molecule 
(5.07  [KT  cent.)  of  water,  which  constitutes  the  official  article;  if 
crystallized  from  ether  or  carbon  disulphide,  it  is  anhydrous.  Its 
cr>'stals  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  alkaloid  and  are  soluble 
in  about  120  parts  of  water. 
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Chemically,  codeine  is  closely  allied  to  morphine,  as  shown  by  the 
formula,  CnHigC^HsNOa,  which  differs  from  that  of.  morphine  by  a 
methyl  group,  hence  the  name  methyl-morphine.  It  differs,  however, 
from  morphine  in  its  behavior  toward  certain  reagents  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  that  alkaloid  by  the  tests  given  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  When  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  both  alkaloids  yield  apomorphine,  but,  if  heated  to 
180°  C.  (35G°  F.)  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  codeine 
yields  apocodeine^  C18H19NO2,  while  morphine  again  yields  apo- 
morphine. The  name  codeine  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  x<«>^a, 
meaning  head,  referring  to  the  source  of  the  alkaloid,  poppy  heads. 

Codeine  Phosphate,  C18H21O3NH3PO4  +  2H20.— This  salt  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  codeine  in  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  water,  and  precipitating  the  newly  formed  compound 
by  addition  of  alcohol;  it  may  then  be  recrystallized  after  solution 
in  hot  water.  The  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  taken  up  by 
the  salt  is  not  uniform,  thus,  while  the  official  salt  of  our  Pharma- 
copoeia contaiiLs  2  molecules  or  8.32  per  cent,  of  water,  that  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  but  6.37  per  cent. 

(Vleine  phosphate  is  soluble  in  less  than  2\  times  its  weight  of 
water,  fonning  an  acid  solution.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that 
co<leine  phosphate  shall  yield  not  less  than  ()7  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
codeine,  if  potassium  hydroxide  test-solution  l>e  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  and  the  mixture 
then  shaken  out  with  three  or  more  successive  portions  of  chloroform; 
the  combined  chloroform  solutions  are  evaporated  to  dr^Tiess  and  dried 
to  constant  weight  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.). 

Codeine  Sulphate,  (Ci8H2i03N)2H2S04  +  6H2O.— If  codeine  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  the  solution  exactly  neutralized  by  addition 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  and 
set  aside,  codeine  sulphate  of  the  above  composition,  containing  about 
11.5  per  cent,  of  water,  will  crystallize  out.  The  salt  contains  about 
70  per  ('(uit.  of  ccxleine  and  is  far  less  soluble  than  codeine  phosphate, 
but  viclds  a  neutral  solution,  requiring  about  30  times  its  weight  of 
wattT  at  25°  (\  (77°  F.). 

Colchicine,    C22H05O6N   or   Ci5Hio.(OCH3)8.NHCOCH3.COOCH2.— 

Although  colchicine  wjis  discovered  in  1820,  its  true  chemical  nature 

was  not  detcrmiiUHl  until  nearlv  seventv  vears  later. 

•  •   • 

The  pun*  alkaloid  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  process,  which 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  forming  a  crystalline  com- 
|K)un(l  with  chlorofonn:  Colchicum  siH'.d  arc  exhauste<i  with  hot 
IH)  prr  cent,  alcohol,  the  alcohol  recovered  l)y  distillation,  the  residue 
treated  with  water  ecjual  in  quantity  to  \  of  the  weight  of  the  drug 
used,  and  filtered  for  the  removal  of  resin,  wax,  and  fatty  matter. 
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The  clear,  dark-brown,  filtrate  is  well  shaken  with  four  successive 
portions  of  chloroform,  which  are  united  and  distilled,  the  residue 
being  again  dissolved  in  water  and  shaken  with  chloroform.  From 
the  latter  solution  crude  colchicine-chloroform  separates  upon  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent  and  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being 
again  concentrated  by  distillation.  A  third  treatment  with  chloro- 
form yields  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  evaporated  on  a  waterbath, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  lukewarm  ether  and  set  aside,  when 
pure  colchicine  chloroform,  having  the  composition  CaHjsNOe.- 
2CHCI3,  will  separate  in  the  form  of  faintly  yellowish  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  are  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  water  when  heated 
to  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  the  chloroform  escaping  and  leaving  pure  col- 
chicine in  aqueous  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  mass  by  evaporation  to  dryness  or  in  form  of  lamellae  by 
spreading  the  concentrated  solution  on  plates  of  glass  and  drying. 

Colchicine  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  any  other  alkaloid,  requir- 
ing but  22  parts  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.). 

The  salts  of  colchicine  are  not  very  stable.  The  one  most  used  is 
the  salicylate,  C22H25NO6.HC7H6O8,  made  by  moistening  a  mixture 
of  20  parts  of  colchicine  and  7  parts  of  salicylic  acid  with  water  and 
subsequently  drying  the  same.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Colchicine  has  on  several  occasions  been  found  on  the  market  con- 
taminated by  chloroform,  due  to  imperfect  preparation,  and  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  special  test  for  its  detection ;  if  chloroform  is 
present,  the  very  disagreeable  odor  of  phenyl  isocyanide  is  devel- 
oped when  colchicine  is  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
aniline. 

The  name  colchisal  has  been  given  to  a  solution  of  colchicine  in 
methyl  salicylate,  dispensed  in  gelatin  capsules,  each  containing 
0.(XK)25  Gm.  of  the  alkaloid  and  0.2  Gm.  of  the  methyl  ester. 

Cotarnine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Cotarnine  Chloride  and 
Stypticin.  CisHuOsNCI  or  (CH30)(CH202).C9H«N(CH3)CL— Cotar- 
nine may  be  obtained  by  boiling  narcotine  for  some  time  with  water, 
in  which  case  cotarnine  and  meconin  are  formed,  or  by  treating  nar- 
cotine with  oxidizing  agents,  when  cotarnine  and  opianic  acid  result. 
The  basic  product  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  obtain 
the  official  salt.  It  occurs  as  a  yellow  crystalline  odorless  powder, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  protiucing  yellow  solutions. 

Diacetylmorphine,  also  known  a;  Heroine.    Ci7Hi7(C2H30)203N.— 

This  synthetic  alkaloid  is  obtained  by  heating  pure  morphine  with 
acetyl  chloride,  washing  the  resulting  product  with  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  solution  and  finally  purifying  it  by  crystallization  from  hot 
alcohol.  It  occurs  as  a  white,  crystalline,  odorless  powder,  having 
a  bitter  taste;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
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and  in  chloroform.  The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  appropriate  tests  for  the 
presence  of  morphine  and  foreign  alkaloids. 

Diacetylmorphine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Heroine  B[ydio- 
chloride  and  Diamorphine  Hydrodiloride.     Ci7Hi7(C2H30)s03N.HCl 

+  H2O. — ^This  salt  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  free  base  diace- 
tylmorphine in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrating  the  solution 
and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  It  resembles  the  free  base  in  appearance, 
but  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water  and  insoluble  in  chloroform. 

Emetine  Hydrochloride.  C3oH4404N2.2HCl.-^ince  emetine  is 
closely  associated  with  cephaeline  in  ipecac,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  separate  the  two  alkaloids  carefully,  which  may  be  done  by  shaking 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  crude  alkaloidal  mixture  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture  of  ipecac,  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  and  then  treating  this  acid  solution  with  an  excess  of 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  whereby  the  emetine  is  precipitated  while 
cephaeline  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitated  emetine  is  still 
further  purifie<i  by  washing  and  then  dissolving  it  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid;  the  acid  solution  being  shaken  out  with  ether  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  whereby  any  remaining  cephaeline  is 
removed.  From  the  purified  emetine  thus  obtained,  the  hydrochloride 
may  be  obtained  by  solution  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution  and  crystallizing.  Emetine  is  a  diacid  base,  as 
shown  by  the  formula  of  its  hydrochloride. 

Emetine  hydrochloride  occurs  as  a  white  or  very  slightly  yellowish 
crystalline  powder,  (nlorless  and  gradually  darkening  on  exposure 
to  air;  it  is  freclv  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  crvstallizes  with 
variable  amounts  of  water,  the  Pharmacopoeia  requiring,  however, 
that  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.)  it  shall  lose 
not  more  than  19  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Ethylmorphine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  EfhyhnoriiUne 
Chloride,  and  Dionin.     Ci7Hi702N(OC2H5)HCl  +  2H2O.— If  ethyl 

iodide  \ye  allowed  to  act  on  morphine  dissolved  in  sodium  or  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  ethylmorphine,  C17H17NOOHOC2H6,  is  formed 
together  with  alkali  iodide,  the  former  being  insoluble  in  the  excess  of 
alkali.  The  base  may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol, 
after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  neutralized  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  new  salt  obtained  by  crj'stallization.  It  oc*curs  as  a  white 
or  yellowish  micrcxTystalline  (xiorless  powder,  having  a  bitter  taste, 
and  soluble  in  <S  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Homatropine  Hydrobromide,  Ci8H2i03NHBr.— This  salt,  which 
resembles  atropine*  in  its  physiological  effects,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing a  concciitrattMl  neutral  solution  of  tropine  mandelate  for  several 
days  on  a  waterbath  with  about  half  its  volume  of  12  per  cent,  hydro- 
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chloric  acid.  A  part  of  the  tropine  mandelate  remains  intact  and  a  part 
yields  homatropine,  which  combines  with  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  salt,  which  is  subsequently  decomposed  with  ammonia 
water  and  the  liberated  alkaloid  extracted  with  chloroform.  The 
chloroformic  solution  is  freed  from  water  with  anhydrous  potassium 
carbonate,  and  then  distilled,  yielding  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  congeals 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  may  be  exactly  neutralized  with  diluted 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  salt  thus  formed  may  be  further  pimfied 
by  repeated  cr>'stallization  from  alcoholic  solution.  Homatropine 
hydrobromide  may  be  distinguished  from  atropine,  hyoscyamine  and 
scopolamine  by  treating  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  mix- 
ture to  dryness,  and  adding  to  the  residue  some  freshly  prepared  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  when  homatropine  gives  a 
reddish-yellow  color,  while  the  other  alkaloids  cause  a  violet  color. 
Another  test  depends  upon  the  fact  that  while  atropine  and  hyoscya- 
mine hydrobromides  are  readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  the  homatropine 
salt  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  melting  point  of  the 
pure  alkaloid  homatropine,  obtained  by  precipitation  with  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  and  extraction  with  ether,  is  19  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  atropine  and  12  degrees  lower  than  that  of  hyoscyamine,  being 
only  96°  C.  (204.8°  F.).  The  mydriatic  effects  of  homatropine  salts  are 
of  far  shorter  duration  than  those  of  atropine,  and  a  solution  instilled 
into  the  eye  does  not  cause  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  as  in 
the  case  of  atropine  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and  salicyl- 
ate of  homatropine  have  also  been  used. 

Hydrastine.  CsiHziOeN. — ^This  body  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  mixture  of  resinoid  substances  sold  under  a  similar  name, 
hydrastin.  The  alkaloid,  hydrastine,  occurs  in  the  root  of  hydrastis 
canadensis,  golden  seal,  associated  with  berberine,  and  in  commerce 
is  frequently  designated  as  the  white  alkaloid  of  hydrastis.  Exactly 
how  hydrastine  exists  in  the  drug  was,  for  a  long  time,  uncertain, 
some  authorities  contending  that  it  is  combined  with  an  acid,  and 
others  that  it  exists  free.  According  to  investigations  by  Dohme 
and  Engelhardt  (1895),  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid,  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  yield,  exists  in  a  free  state,  the  remainder  being  in  com- 
bination with  an  acid,  the  nature  of  which  lias  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. While  formerly  supposed  to  be  present  only  in  small  pro- 
portions, hydrastine  has  been  shown  to  occur  frequently  to  the  extent 
of  2.33  per  cent,  in  the  fresh  or  3,14  per  cent,  in  the  dried  root. 

In  extracting  hydrastine  for  commercial  purposes  it  becomes  neces- 
sary first  to  remove  the  berberine.  This  is  best  done  by  adding  a 
large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  hydrastis 
root;  after  three  or  four  hours  a  mass  of  crystals  of  berberine  sulphate 
will  have  separated,  and  to  the  supernatant  liquid,  after  filtration, 
ammonia  water  is  added  until  the  liquid  is  but  slightly  acid.  Having 
removed  the  accumulated  ammonium  sulphate  by  straining,  the  liquid 
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is  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  poured  into  ten  times 
its  bulk  of  cold  water,  whereby  fat  and  resinous  matter  are  precipitated. 
To  the  solution  of  crude  hydrastine  sulphate  separated  by  filtration, 
ammonia  water  is  then  added  in  excess  and  the  impure  hydrastine 
collected,  which  may  be  purified  by  resolution  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  reprecipitation  by  ammonia,  and  repeated  crystallization  from 
alc*ohol. 

Hydrastine  is  a  weak  base,  melting  at  135®  C.  (275®  F.),  which, 
while  readily  soluble  in  acidulated  water,  forms  difficultly  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrastinine  by  the  blue 
fluorescence  developed  when  a  crystal  of  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate then  added.  Hydrastine  is  extensively  us«d  in  preparing 
the  so-called  **  colorless  hydrastis,'*  which  is  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
in  a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerin  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrastine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Hydrastine  Chloride. 
C21H21O6N.HCI. — This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid 
hydrastine,  reduced  to  powder,  in  a  calculated  quantity  of  diluted 
hydnK'hloric  acid  to  form  a  neutral  solution,  concentrating  the  latter 
and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  It  occurs  as  a  white  or  creamy-white, 
crystalline,  hygroscopic  powder,  which  is  odorless  but  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in  ak»ohol.  Hydrastine  hydro- 
chloride may  be  easily  distinguished  from  hydrastinine  hydrochloride 
by  the  properties  and  tests  mentioned  under  that  salt. 

Hydrastinine  Hydrochloride,  CiiHnOsNHCL— The  alkaloid  hydras- 
tinine does  not  occur  in  any  plant,  but  is  an  artificial  base  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  hydrastine — the  white  alkaloid  found  in  hydrastine — 
by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  of  hydrastine  and  nitric  acid 
is  moderately  heated  to  iii)^  or  TK)®  C.  (122°  to  14()°  F.)  until  anmionia 
water  no  longtT  causes  precipitation.  The  reaction  taking  place  pro- 
duct's hydrastinine  and  opianic  acid,  the  latter  crystallizing  out  on 
.  cooling  of  the  solution,  while  hydrastinine  is  subsequently  precipitated 
in  crystalline  form  upon  supersaturation  of  the  filtrate  with  solution 
of  jKitassium  hydroxide. 

Although  hydrastinine  hydr(x*hloride  is  of  light-yellowish  or  yellow- 
ish-white color,  pure  white  alkaloid  will  separate  after  some  time  from 
a  solution  of  0.2  Gm.  of  the  salt  in  li  mils,  (or  (V.)  of  water  to  which 
4  or  0  drops  of  a  lo  j)cr  wnt.  solution  of  stnlium  hydroxide  have  been 
iuldcil  slowly,  the  mixture  Inking  shaken  after  each  juldition. 

The  sail  is  nctv  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  its  acjueous  solution, 
esiH»cially  when  highly  diluted,  shows  a  blue  fluoresct^nce  and  is  not 
prtH'ipitatcd  l)y  addition  of  ammonia  water,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  salts  of  hvdrastine. 
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Hyoscyamine  Hydrobromide,  CivHzsOsNHBr.— The  alkaloid  hyos- 
cyamine,  discovered  about  1833,  is  an  isomer  of  atropine,  being  readily 
convertecl  into  the  same,  and  is  easily  altered  by  alkalies  and  contact 
with  heat,  hence  all  manipulation  and  heating  must  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  during  its  isolation.  Hyoscyamine  may  be  obtained 
from  the  mother-liquors  left  after  the  manufacture  of  atropine,  or 
direct  from  henbane  seed,  as  follows:  Hyoscyamus  seed  having  been 
freed  from  fatty  matter  by  treatment  with  petroleum  benzin  and  dried 
are  exhausted  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  tincture  after  acidulation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  apparatus  and 
filtered,  the  filtrate  being  again  treated  with  petroleum  benzin  and  then 
rendered  alkaline  with  potassium  carbonate,  after  which  it  is  shaken 
out  with  chloroform.  Upon  evaporation  of  the  chloroformic  solution 
at  a  low  temperature,  the  hyoscyamine  is  obtained  as  a  gununy  mass 
and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering, 
and  crystallizing.  From  the  sulphate  thus  obtained,  the  alkaloid  is 
liberated  by  making  an  aqueous  solution  alkaline  and  extracting 
with  chloroform,  which  then  yields  hyoscyamine  upon  evaporation. 
Although  crystallizable,  hyoscyamine  usually  occurs  in  commerce 
in  an  amorphous  condition.  The  exact  relation  between  hyoscyamine 
and  atropine  was  revealed  in  1902  by  Amenomiya,  a  Japanese  chemist, 
who  succeeded  in  converting  atropine  into  dextro-  and  tevorotatory 
hyoscyamine;  further  details  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
National  Standard  Dispensatory  1916,  p.  834. 

Hyoscyamine  hydrobromide  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  10 
parts  of  the  alkaloid  in  11  parts  of  25  per  cent,  hydrobromic  acid, 
concentrating  the  solution,  and  crystallizing.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  white  prismatic  cr^'stals  without  odor  and,  being  deliquescent, 
should  be  preserved  in  tightly  stoppered  vials.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  atropine  and  scopolamine  by  forming  minute  lustrous  golden- 
yellow  scales  of  a  double  salt  when  treated  with  gold  chloride  test- 
solution  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Morphine.  CnHisOsN  +  HjO. — This  is  the  most  important  of 
the  large  number  of  alkaloids  found  in  opium,  and,  as  before  stated, 
was  the  first  basic  principle  isolated  from  plants.  It  was  called  by 
its  discoverer  vwrphiuiny  after  the  Greek  deity  Mofxpzof:^  the  God  of 
sleep,  on  account  of  its  sleep-producing  properties. 

Morphine  is  present  in  opium  in  varying  quantities,  reaching  as 
high  as  12  or  14  per  cent,  in  some  samples  of  commercial  opium  not 
drieii;  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  no  opium  yielding  in  its  normal, 
moist  condition  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine,  and 
demands  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  nor  more  than  10.5  per  cent,  in 
the  powdered  article.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  combina- 
tion with  meconic  acid  only,  but  is  now  known  to  be  present^largely, 
if  not  altogether,  as  sulphate. 
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Morphine  for  commerce  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways;  the 
natural  salts  being  soluble  in  c*old  water,  opium  is  exhausted  with 
this  menstruum,  and  the  infusion,  after  concentration,  treated  either 
with  sodium  carbonate  or  with  chalk  and  calcium  chloride;  the  latter 
proc^ess  is  preferable,  since  meconic  acid  and  c*oloring  matters  are 
precipitated  as  lime  compounds,  while  the  alkaloids  are  converted 
into  soluble  chlorides.  After  filtration  the  filtrate  is  concentrated, 
and  yields  a  crystalline  mass  of  morphine  and  codeine  chlorides; 
narcotine  remains  in  solution  in  the  dark-colored  mother-liquors; 
the  crystals  are  purified  by  resolution  in  water,  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization.  Finally,  the  mixed  salts  are 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  addition  of  ammonia  water, 
whereby  the  morphine  is  precipitated,  the  codeine  remaining  in  solu- 
tion. The  morphine  is  subsequently  recrystallized  from  hot  alcohol. 
Other  methods  are  known,  and  manufacturers,  probably  in  each  case, 
follow  some  favorite  process. 

The  alkaloid  morphine  is  rarely  used  in  pharmacy,  except  in  the 
preparation  of  the  various  oleates  of  morphine.  The  official  article 
contains  about  5.94  per  cent,  of  water  of  crAstaUization,  which  it 
readily  loses  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  but  parts  with  slowly  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  boiling  waterbath;  the  Pharmacopoeia  demands  that,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  shall  lose  not  more 
than  ().5  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  morphine 
in  solutions  of  the  fixed  hydroxides  and  in  lime  water  and  insolubility 
in  ether,  as  well  as  its  characteristic  reactions  with  oxidizing  agents, 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  alkaloids. 

The  permissible  limit  of  foreign  alkaloids  in  morphine  b  determined 
by  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  shaking 
out  with  successive  portions  of  chloroform,  evaporating  the  combined 
chloroform  solutions  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  fiftieth- 
normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrating  the  excess  of  ac*id  with  fiftieth- 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Using  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
fiftieth-normal  acid  for  the  residue  obtained  from  1  Gm.  of  morphine, 
not  less  than  7.5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  shall  be  found  uncombined,  allowing 
2.5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  for  neutralization  of  foreign  alkaloids  present. 

Morphine  Hydrochloride.  C17H19O3NHCI  +  SHjO.— By  using 
dilute<l  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  solvent  for  morphine  alkaloid  a  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  obtained  which,  upon  concentration,  yields  well 
definnl  crystals  containing  14.38  per  cent,  of  water;  an  excess  of 
acid  should  Ir*  avoided,  as  the  salt  is  very  stable  and  must  have  a 
neutral  reaction.  As  made  in  this  country,  morphine  hydrochloride 
occurs  in  large  masses  of  feathery  crystals,  and  is  more  bulky,  weight 
for  w(»iglit,  than  Xhv  sulphate.  It  can  be  rcndertnl  i)erfectly  anhydrous 
at  a  tcmiHTuturc  of  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.),  the  Pharmacopcvia  not  allowing 
more  than  1.*)  jkt  cent,  loss  of  weight,  when  so  dried. 
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Morphine  Sulphate.  (Ci7Hi903N)2HsS04  +  6H2O.— Like  the  pre- 
ceding salt,  morphine  sulphate  is  made  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid 
in  sufficient  diluted  acid  (sulphuric  acid  in  this  case)  to  form  a  neutral 
solution  and  after  proper  concentration  allowing  this  to  cr^'stallize. 
The  official  salt  contains  11.87  per  cent,  of  water  of  CTystallization, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  part,  7.12  per  cent,  can  be  expelled  at  the 
temperature  of  a  boiling  waterbath. 

Next  to  quinine  sulphate  there  is  probably  no  alkaloidal  salt  more 
extensively  used  by  physicians  than  morphine  sulphate,  and  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  lack  of  legal  restrictions  and  the  cupidity  of 
some  pharmacists  and  dealers  in  drugs,  its  unauthorized  use  among 
the  laity  for  years  led  to  much  crime  and  misery  by  increasing  the 
number  of  addicts  to  the  opium  habit.  In  recent  years  conditions  have 
improved  greatly,  because  of  the  better  control  of  traffic  in  habit- 
forming  drugs  through  the  enforcement  of  both  Federal  and  State 
laws,  notably  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Law  of  1914. 

Pelletierine  Tannate. — Under  this  title  the  Pharmacopoeia  recog- 
nizes a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  the  tannates  of  four  alka- 
loids obtained  from  the  bark  of  pomegranate.  The  four  alkaloids  are 
pelletierine,  isopelletierine,  methylpelletierine,  and  pseudopelletierine, 
also  known  as  punicine,  isopunicine,  methylpunicine,  and  pseudo- 
punicine,  the  former  names  being  preferred  and  given  in  honor  of  the 
French  chemist,  Pelletier. 

To  obtain  the  mixture  of  alkaloids  designated  as  pelletierine  tannate, 
the  ground  bark  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  transferred  to  a  percolator, 
and  exhausted  with  water.  The  resulting  infusion  is  shaken  out  with 
chloroform,  and  the  chloroformic  solution  of  free  alkaloids  then 
shaken  out  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  to  a  neutral  solution 
of  the  mixed  sulphates  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  be  added,  the  sparingly 
soluble  tannates  will  be  precipitated  and  are  subsequently  dried. 

Conmxercial  pelletierine  tannate  occurs  as  a  light-yellow,  odorless, 
amorphous  powder,  possessing  an  astringent  taste  and  a  weak  acid 
reaction.  It  contains  a  small  amount  of  moisture  and  requires  about 
240  parts  of  water  or  about  13  parts  of  alcohol  for  solution.  Being  a 
mixture  of  alkaloidal  tannates,  no  formula  can  be  given  for  its  composi- 
tion. Pure  pelletierine,  CgHisNO,  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
above  mixture,  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  having  strong  basic 
properties  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  It  is  soluble 
in  23  parts  of  water  and  when  exposed  to  air  undergoes  oxidation 
and  turns  dark. 


Salicylate,  also  known  as  Eserine  Salicylate,  CisHsr 
O2NJC7H3O3. — ^The  alkaloid  physostigmine  occurs  in  calabar  beans 
to  the  extent  of  rarely  more  than  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  its 
isolation  requires  considerable  care,  owing  to  its  ready  decomposition. 
The  usual  method  of  extraction  is  to  exhaust  the  powdered  bean  with 
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So  per  cent,  alcohol  and  concentrate  the  tincture  in  a  vacuum  apparatus 
to  a  syrupy  consistence;  the  resulting  extract  separates  into  an  upper 
layer,  consisting  of  fat,  etc.,  and  a  lower,  aqueous  solution  of  the 
natural  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  By  treating  the  aqueous  layer  with 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  then  repeatedly  shaking  with  ether,  the 
liberated  physostigmine  may  be  extracted;  the  ethereal  solution  is 
next  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  a  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  as  sulphate,  leaving  impurities,  fat,  resin,  etc.,  in  the 
ethereal  liquid.  The  pure  alkaloid  is  finally  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  sulphate  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  extracting  again  with  ether 
and  crystallizing.  Heat  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  also  the 
use  of  strong  alkalies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mydriatic  and  other  easily 
decomposable  alkaloids. 

Physostigmine  salicylate  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  in  absolute  alcohol  with  pure  salicylic  acid;  the 
salt  gradually  separates  in  colorless  or  faintly  yellowish,  shining 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  can  be  then  drained  and  dried. 

Some  of  the  salts  of  physostigmine  and  their  aqueous  solutions 
readily  assume  a  reddish  color  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  hence 
they  must  be  dispensed  in  tightly  closed  amber  vials;  the  name  ruber- 
eserine  has  been  given  to  the  red  substance  thus  formed.  The  salicyl- 
ate is  less  liable  to  change  by  exposure  to  light  than  the  other  salts; 
but,  owing  to  its  lesser  solubility  in  water,  is  not  as  much  used  as  the 
sulphate. 

The  name  eserine,  by  which  physostigmine  is  also  known,  was 
derived  from  the  word  esire,  meaning  split  nut,  the  name  applied 
by  the  African  negr(H*s  to  the  calabar  bean.  Calabarine  is  the  name 
given  to  another  alkaloid  present  in  the  bean,  which,  however,  is 
iiLsoluble  in  ether. 

Pilocarpine  Hydrochloride,  CiiHi«02N2HCl.— The  pure  alkaloid 
pilocarpine  is  recognized  in  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  and  may 
be  obtained  by  moistening  finely  ground  pilocarpus  leaves  with  a 
solution  of  so<lium  carbonate  and  extracting  with  warm  benzene. 
The  lx»nzene  solution  is  shaken  out  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  after  separation  the  acid  liquid  is  made  alkaline  with  sodiimi 
carbonate  and  shaken  out  with  chlorofonn.  I'pon  evaporation  of 
the  chloroformic  liquids  a  mixture  of  crude  alkaloids  results,  which 
is  neutniliztid  by  means  of  nitric  ac*id,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
purified  by  re|K*atiHl  crystallization  from  alcohol.  F'inally,  the  pilo- 
carpine nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  made  alkaline  with 
anunoiiia  water,  and  shaken  out  with  chloroform:  the  latter  solution, 
upon  evaporation,  yields  the  pure  alkaloid  in  the  form  of  a  colorless, 
strongly  l)asic,  syrupy  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chlon)- 
form,  but  scnrcciv  soluble  in  ether. 

Pilocar])ine  hydrochloride  is  made  by  neutralizing  diluted  hydn>- 
chloric  acid  with  pure  pilocarpine,  concentrating  the  solution  and 
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setting  the  same  aside  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  salt  will  be  obtained  as 
a  crystalline  powder.  The  salt  is  hygroscopic  on  exposure  to  air 
and  when  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  calomel  forms  a  black 
mixture.  The  Pharmacopoeia  mentions  the  following  special  test  as 
characteristic  of  the  salts  of  pilocarpine:  Dissolve  0.01  to  0.02  Gm. 
of  the  salts  in  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water  in  a  test  tube,  add  2  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (slightly  acid),  and  carefully 
pour  on  top  of  the  liquid  a  small  layer  of  benzene;  then  add  3  or  4 
drops  of  a  0.3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  and  shake 
gently.  The  benzene  layer  will  turn  violet,  while  the  aqueous  layer 
will  remain  yellow.  (If  more  than  0.02  Gm.  is  used,  the  benzene  turns 
blue,  and  the  reaction  is  no  longer  characteristic.) 

The  salts  of  pilocarpine  are  used  chiefly  as  diaphoretics  and  sialo- 
gogues,  but  also  possesses  decided  myotic  properties,  like  those  of 
physostigmine. 

Pilocarpine  Nitrate,  C11H16O2N2.HNO3. — This  salt  may  be  obtained 
as  described  above  in  the  manufacture  of  pure  pilocarpine,  or  by 
neutralizing  diluted  nitric  acid  with  the  pure  alkaloid.  After  a  neutral 
solution  has  been  secured,  the  same  is  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  redissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Pilocarpine  nitrate  differs  from  the  hydrochloride  in  being  permanent 
in  the  air  and  in  not  forming  a  black  mixture  when  triturated  with 
an  equal  weight  of  calomel.  It  responds  to  the  special  test  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

Quinine.  C20H24O2N2  +  3H2O. — This  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  extensively  used  of  all  alkaloids.  It  occurs  to  a  varying 
extent  in  the  different  species  of  cinchona,  the  yield  having  increased 
greatly  with  careful  cultivation  of  the  trees  in  India,  Java,  etc.  The 
bases  present  in  cinchona  bark  exist  in  combination  with  quinic  or 
kinic,  quinovic,  and  cinchotannic  acids,  and  are  usually  extracted  by 
means  of  acidulated  water.  The  infusion  is  concentrated  and  mixed 
with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  the  alkaloids  are  liberated,  while  the 
calcium  compounds  of  the  organic  acids  are  precipitated  together 
with  much  coloring  matter.  By  straining  the  mixture  and  exhaust- 
ing the  residue  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  petro- 
leum benzin,  or  kerosene,  a  solution  of  the  crude  alkaloids  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  latter  may  be  transferred  as  sulphates  by  treatment 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  powdered 
bark  with  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  milk  of  lime,  whereby 
the  natural  combinations  are  broken  up  and  the  alkaloids  liberated; 
the  mixture  is  then  exhausted,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  with  hot 
alcohol  or  kerosene,  from  which,  after  proper  concentration,  the 
alkaloids  are  extracted  as  acid  sulphates  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

In  either  case  the  acid  solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal. 
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and  the  liquid,  while  hot,  after  filtration,  is  neutralized  with  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  when,  upon  cooling,  neutral  quinine  sulphate 
crystallizes  out  and  may  be  purified  by  resolution,  recrystaUization, 
etc.  The  other  alkaloids,  including  also  small  quantities  of  quinine 
sulphate,  remain  in  the  mother-liquor  and  may  be  recovered  as  stated 
elsewhere. 

From  the  purified  quinine  sulphate  the  alkaloid  may  be  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  sodium  hydroxide,  or  anunonia  water  in  very 
slight  excess,  after  solution  of  the  salt  in  water  with  the  aid  of  an 
acid. 

Official  quinine  alkaloid  contains  about  14.3  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization,  and  melts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  57^  C. 
(134.6°  F.);  at  100**  C.  (212**  F.)  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  b 
expelled,  but  it  does  not  become  anhydrous  until  a  temperature  of 
125°  C.  (257°  F.)  is  reached.  The  Pharmacopoeia  states  that,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  it  loses  not  more  than  15 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  conmiercial  article  varies  considerably 
in  appearance  and  solubility,  due,  no  doubt,  to  different  methods  of 
manufacture;  some  is  crumbly,  compact,  and  idioelectric,  dissoKHng 
slowly  in  alcohol  and  even  dilute  acids,  while  another  lot  is  light, 
possesses  no  electric  tendency,  and  dissolves  readily. 

The  official  test  for  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  other 
cinchona  alkaloids  depends  upon  the  greater  solubility  of  quinine 
alkaloid  in  ammonia  water,  and  is  carried  out,  after  conversion  of  the 
alkaloid  into  quinine  sulphate,  as  explained  under  Quinine  Sulphate. 
A  characteristic  of  the  salt  of  quinine  is  the  formation  of  a  resin-like 
body,  known  as  thalleioquin  (from  the  Greek  word  ^dXXi^^  thallos, 
meaning  a  green  branch),  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  an  emerald- 
green  color  when  1  or  2  drops  of  bromine  test-solution  are  added  to  a 
dilute  (1  |x?r  cent.)  solution  of  the  salt,  followed  by  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  water.  The  thalleioquin  reaction  is  also  observed  with  the 
salts  of  quinidine,  but  these  are  not  official  and  but  little  used;  besides 
other  reactions  serve  to  distinguish  quinidine  from  quinine. 

Quinine  and  Urea  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Quinine  and  Urea 
Chloride.  C2oH2403N2.HCl.CO(NHs)2.HCl  +  6H2O.— This  compound, 
which  should  contain  not  less  than  58  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  quinine, 
may  Ik*  prepared  by  dissolving  quinine  hydrochloride  in  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  adding  the  solution  to  pure  urea,  warming  the  mixture 
until  solution  has  been  effected,  filtering  through  glass  wool  and  setting 
the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  It  occurs  in  colorless,  translucent 
prisms  or  as  a  white  granular  powder,  soluble  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  water.  Quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  is  admirably  adapted 
for  h\7X)<i(Tmatic  injection. 

Quinine  Bisulphate.  CS0H24O2N2H2SO4  +  7H2O.— When  neutral 
quinine  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water  with  the  calculated  necessar}' 
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quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  an  acid  salt  will  be  formed,  which  can  be 
obtained  of  the  above  composition  by  crystallization.  Its  solution 
in  water  shows  a  strong  blue  fluorescence  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
The  salt  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water  of  crystallization, 
23  per  cent.,  than  other  quinine  salts,  which  it  loses  if  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water;  the  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that,  when 
dried  to  constant  weight,  it  shall  lose  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.  It  is  soluble  at  25**  C.  (77**  F.)  in  9  parts  of  water,  18  parts, 
of  alcohol,  or  18  parts  of  glycerin. 

Quiiiine  Dihydrochloride,  also  known  as  Acid  Quinine  Hydrochlo- 
ride. C20H24O2N2.2HCL — ^This  salt  may  be  made  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  quinine  bisulphate  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
filtering  the  mixture  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness  at  a  tem- 
peratiu^  not  exceeding  60**  C.  (140**  F.),  or  by  dissolving  the  official 
quinine  hydrochloride  in  a  mixtiu^  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  occurs  as  a  white,  odorless 
powder,  soluble  in  a  little  more  than  one-half  its  own  weight  of  water, 
and  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  quinine  salts.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
demands  the  absence  of  barium,  as  shown  by  the  failure  to  produce 
tiu-bidity  if  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  salt. 

Quinine  Hydrobromide,  also  known  as  Quinine  Bromide,  CaoH2402- 
NiHBr  +  H2O. — This  salt  can  be  made  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid 
quinine  in  warm  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  until  neutralized  and  crys- 
tallizing the  solution.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion between  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  a  warm 
alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  the  resulting  potassium  sulphate 
being  precipitated,  while  the  quinine  hydrobromide  is  subsequently 
recovered  bv  crv-stallization  from  a  concentrated  solution. 

At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  quinine  hydrobromide  loses 
all  its  water  of  crystallization,  4.25  per  cent.  The  salt  is  soluble  at 
25**  C  (77°  F.)  in  40  parts  of  water,  0.67  part  of  alcohol,  or  8  parts 
of  glycerin.  Its  saturated  aqueous  solution  does  not  show  a  blue 
fluorescence  unless  strongly  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
The  official  test  for  the  presence  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids  involves 
the  conversion  of  the  quinine  hydrobromide  into  quinine  sulphate 
by  interaction  with  sodium  sulphate,  after  which  the  test  is  applied 
as  in  the  case  of  quinine  sulphate. 

Quinine  Hydrochloride,  also  known  as  Quinine  Chloride.  C2oH24- 
OSN2HCI  +  2H2O. — Like  the  preceding  salt,  quinine  hydrochloride 
can  also  be  made  by  double  decomposition,  but  is  usually  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  alkaloid  quinine  in  sufficient  diluted  hydrochloric  acid 
to  form  a  neutral  solution  and  allowing  this  to  crystallize.  The  salt 
is  soluble  in  18  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.);  it  is  also  soluble  in 
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0.()  part  of  alcohol  or  8  parts  of  glycerin.  Moreover,  like  quinine 
hydrobromide  it  does  not  exhibit  the  usual  blue  fluorescence  of  quinine 
salts  in  concentrated  solutions,  unless  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid; 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  affect  it.  Commercially  the 
salt  is  sometimes  called  muriate  of  quinine. 

As  in  the  case  of  quinine  hydrobromide,  this  salt  is  converted  into 
the  sulphate  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate  before  the  test  for  the 
presence  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids  is  applied. 

Quinine  Salicylate.  C2oH2402N2.HC7H:603  +  H2O.— This  salt  may 
be  prepared  by  neutralizing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quinine  with 
salicylic  acid  and  allowing  the  solution,  after  concentration,  to  cr>'s- 
tallize;  it  can  also  be  obtained,  as  a  curdy  precipitate,  by  mutual 
decomposition  between  solutions  of  quinine  hydrochloride  and  sodium 
salicylate,  which  can  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  cn'stallized  in  an 
anhydrous  state. 

Quinine  salicylate  contains  3.75  pel*  cent,  of  water  of  cr>'stallization, 
and  is  soluble  in  77  parts  of  water,  11  parts  of  alcohol,  or  16  parts 
of  glycerin. 

In  the  official  test  for  the  presence  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  the 
salt  is  first  decomposed  with  anunonia  water  and  the  quinine  extracted 
with  ether;  the  latter  is  then  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  quinine  sulphate  recovered  by  evaporation.  After  this 
the  test  with  anunonia  water  may  be  applied  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  stated  under  Quinine  Sulphate. 

Quinine    Sulphate.    (C2oH2402N2)2H2S04    +    7H2O.— The    official 

salt  is  the  neutral  sulphate,  although  termed  by  some  basic  sulphate; 
it  is  also  known  as  quinine  disulphate,  but  this  term  is  incorrect  and 
should  not  be  used,  diquinine  sulphate  indicating  the  true  chemical 
composition.  The  manufacture  of  this  most  important  alkaloidal 
sjilt  has  already  l>een  explained  in  connec»tion  with  the  preparation 
of  (juinine  alkaloid.  In  order  to  insure  a  large  yield  of  the  salt  it  is 
necessary  that  the  hot  solution  from  which  it  is  to  crystallize  be  of 
a  neutral  reaction;  the  sulphates  of  the  other  alkaloids  present  are  all 
far  more  soluble  in  cH)ld  water  than  quinine  sulphate,  and  will,  therefore, 
almost  wholly  remain  in  the  mother-liquors.  Small  quantities  of  the 
lesser  alkaloids  are  no  doubt  always  present  in  the  conunercial  article, 
but  should  not  be  detectable  by  the  official  test  with  anunonia  water; 
the  I  niti^d  States  Pharmacopoeia  fixes  no  |)ercentage  limit  of  impurities. 
The  official  test  with  ammonia  water  for  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
known  as  Kerncr's  test,  deix»nds  upon  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
sulphutt^s  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  in  (n)ld  water  and  the  greater 
solubility  of  ({uininc  alkaloid  in  anunonia  water.  The  test  must  l)e 
carrit^l  out  with  care  as  the  amount  of  ammonia  water  necessary  to 
pHxluee  a  clear  licpiid  de|x»n(Ls  ujK)n  the  maintenance  of  a  definite 
temperature  during  maceration  of  the  dried  quinine  sulphate  with 
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water;  the  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  15°  C.  (59°  F.),  in  which  case 
7  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia  water  must  suffice  for  the 
5  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  filtrate  used  in  the  official  test.  If  the  temperature 
during  maceration  has  been  16°  C.  (60.8°  F.),  7.5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
ammonia  water  may  be  added,  and  if  17°  C.  (62.6°  F.),  8  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  may  be  added.  The  reason  for  this  increased  quantity  of  ammonia 
water  is  that,  naturally  at  a  higher  temperature  more  quinine  sulphate 
will  be  dissolved  and  consequently  more  ammonia  water  will  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  clear  liquid. 

De  Vrij  and  Schaefer  have  shown  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  lesser  cinchona  alkaloids  may  escape  detection  by  Kerner's  test; 
hence  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted  a  modification  by 
Kemer  and  Weller,  which  consists  in  digesting  in  a  test  tube  2 
Gms.  of  quinine  sulphate  dried  at  40°  or  50°  C.  (104°  or  122°  F.) 
with  20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  at  60°  or  65°  (\  (140°  or 
149°  F.)  for  30  minutes,  with  frequent  agitation.  The  tube  and 
contents  are  then  cooled  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  (59°  F.) 
for  two  hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  after  which  the  mixture  is 
filtered;  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  filtrate  should  yield  a  clear  solution 
with  4  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  10  per  cent,  anmionia  water.  This  test  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  demands  a  much  piu^r  salt.  Whenever  solutions  of  alkaloidal 
salts  are  filtered  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  filter  paper 
abstracts  appreciable  quantities  of  the  salt  from  solution;  it  should, 
therefore,  either  be  filtered  through  glass  wool,  or  the  filtrate  through 
paper  should  be  collected  in  fractions  of  5  mils  (or  Cc.)  each,  of  which 
the  second  or  third  fraction  only  should  be  used  for  the  above  test. 

Quinine  sulphate  can  be  crystallized  with  varying  proportions  of 
water,  the  official  salt  being  allowed  as  much  as  16.2  per  cent.  As 
the  salt  effloresces  upon  exposure,  the  sxTnbolic  formula  given  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  representing  14.43  +  per  cent,  of  water  probably 
indicates  the  average  composition  of  the  conunercial  salt.  \>ry 
appreciable  loss  of  weight  has  been  observed  in  cases  where  the  salt 
was  preserved  in  paper  boxes,  hence  manufacturers  use  either  glass 
or  tightly  sealed  tin  containers.  It  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  official 
quinine  salts,  requiring  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.)  720  parts  of  water,  or  86 
parts  of  alcohol,  or  36  parts  of  glycerin.  At  ()0°  C.  (140°  F.)  it  loses 
all  but  2  molecules  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  the  remainder  not 
being  entirely  expelled  until  a  temperature  of  115°  C.  (239°  F.)  is 
reached. 

Quinine  Tannate. — This  official  compound  of  quinine  and  tannic 
acid  is  of  somewhat  varying  composition  and  hence  no  definite  chemical 
formula  can  he  given  for  the  same.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  method 
given  in  the  (German  Pharmacopoeia,  which  directs  that  2  parts  of 
quinine  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  60  parts  of  water  with  the  aid  of  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  to  this  solution  is 
53 
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added  a  solution  of  4  parts  of  tannic  acid  in  25  parts  of  water,  in  small 
portions,  followed  by  a  solution  of  1  part  of  tannic  acid  in  16  parts  of 
water  and  1  part  of  ammonia  water,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture. 
The  resulting  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside  for  12  hours,  collected, 
washed  with  water,  expressed  and  warmed  with  10  parts  of  water  until 
a  translucent,  yelIo>\'ish-brown,  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  which  is 
dried  at  30*^  to  40°  C.  (86°  to  104°  F.)  and  finally  at  100°  C.  (212^  F.) 
and  reduced  to  powder. 

Quinine  tannate  occurs  as  a  pale  yellow  or  yellowish-white  amor- 
phous, odorless  and  almost  tasteless  powder,  which  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  shall  contain  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  nor  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  quinine, 
and  when  dried  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  shall  not  lose 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  presence  of  uncombined 
quinine  may  be  determined  by  extraction  with  anhydrous  ether,  and 
should  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent.  The  combined  quinine  is  determined 
in  a  similar  manner,  after  treatment  of  a  mixture  of  the  compound 
and  water  with  ammonia  water. 

Scopolamine  Hydrobromide,  also  known  as  Scopolamine  Bromide 
and  Hyosdne  Hydrobromide.  Ci7H2i04N.HBr  +  SHzO.— The  alka- 
loid scopolamine  (or  hyoscine),  although  occurring  in  several  plants, 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  seed  of  hyoscyamus  and  stramonium, 
either  by  neutralizing  the  mother-liquors  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  hyoscyamine,  with  hydrobromic  acid  and  adding  absolute  alcohol, 
when  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  crystals  of  scopolamine  hydro- 
bromide will  separate  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
hot  alcohol,  or  by  obtaining  pure  scopolamine  from  a  purified  double 
salt  of  the  alkaloid  and  gold  and  dissolving  this  in  diluted  hydrobromic 
acid  and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize. 

Scopolamine  hydrobromide  contains  about  12.33  per  cent,  of  water 
of  crystallization  and  the  Pharmacopceia  requires  that,  when  dried  to 
constant  weight  at  1(K)°  (\  (212°  F.)  it  shall  not  lose  more  than  13 
j)er  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  two  names  scojK)lamine  hydrobromide 
and  hyoscine  hydrobromide  are  interchangeable,  both  referring  to  the 
same  salt. 


Sulphate.  Ci6Hs«N2H2S04  +  SHgO.— Sparteine  is  the 
only  alkaloid  In^longing  to  the  class  of  amines  rei»ognized  in  the  Phar- 
macojxria.  It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and  has  been  obtained 
by  extracting  scopariiis  with  water  acidulat(Ml  with  sulphuric  acid, 
concentrating  the  infusion,  (leconi|M)sing  the  salt  with  sodium  hy- 
droxide, and  distilling.  The  distillate  is  su|K*rsaturated  with  hydro- 
chloric a(i<l,  eva|K)ratt^l  to  dryness,  and  distilled  with  the  aid  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide;  first  ammonia  passes  over,  after  which  sparteine  dis- 
tils an<l  condensers  as  a  thick,  oily  liquid.  Another  method  c^onsists 
in  exhausting  the  j>owdere<l  drug  with  (>0  jht  cent.  alcx)hol,  evaporating 
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the  tincture  at  a  low  temperature,  and  extracting  the  alkaloid  with 
the  aid  of  tartaric  acid;  the  solution  of  sparteine  tartrate  is  then 
decomposed  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  alkaloid  thus  liberated 
abstracted  with  ether.  Pure  sparteine  is  a  colorless  fluid,  boiling  at 
287°  C.  (548.6**  F.),  and  having  an  aniline-like  odor  and  intensely 
bitter  taste.    It  is  easily  decomposed  upon  exposure  to  air  and  light. 

Sparteine  sulphate  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  purified  alkaloid 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  rapidly  concentrating  the  solution, 
when  colorless  crystals  will  be  obtained.  As  indicated  by  the  official 
formula,  it  is  the  salt  of  a  diacid  base.  The  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes 
the  presence  of  5  molecules  (21.34  per  cent.)  of  water  of  crystallization, 
which  compound  is  obtained  by  recrystallizing  the  salt  from  diluted 
alcohol.  Sparteine  sulphate  crystallizes  with  different  proportions 
of  water  under  varying  conditions,  and  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  an 
anhydrous  salt.  It  is  hygroscopic  and  is  soluble  in  a  little  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  water,  yielding  a  solution  having  an  acid  reaction 
toward  litmus. 

Strychnine.  C2iH2202N2. — This  alkaloid  occ*urs  in  combination 
with  an  acid  to  which  formerly  the  name  igasuric  acid  was  given, 
but  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  similar  to 
caffeotannic  acid.  It  is  generally  associated  with  brucine,  in  the 
seed  of  str>'chnos  nux  vomica  and  other  members  of  the  natural 
order  Loganiacse.  The  proportion  of  strj'chnine  present  in  the  seed 
varies,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  1.8  per  cent. 

To  extract  the  alkaloids  the  powdered  drug  may  be  exhausted  with 
boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
the  alkaloids  are  obtained  in  solution  as  hydn)chlorides  or  sulphates. 
Upon  concentration  of  the  infusion  and  addition  of  milk  of  lime 
the  alkaloids  are  precipitated,  and  by  collecting  upon  a  strainer  and 
washing  the  residue  with  water  much  foreign  matter  is  removed. 
Subsequent  treatment  of  the  residue  with  cold  diluted  alcohol  removes 
brucine,  the  treatment  being  continued  as  long  as  the  washings  are 
reddened  by  nitric  acid,  after  which  boiling  alcohol  is  used  to  extract 
the  strychnine;  this,  after  recover^'  of  the  alcohol,  is  converted  into 
sulphate  by  solution  is  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  through  animal 
charc*oal,  and  precipitated  with  an  alkali. 

Some  manufacturers  exhaust  the  drug  with  hot  alcohol  of  about 
60  per  cent.,  concentrate  the  tincture,  filter,  and  add  lead  acetate, 
w^hereby  the  tannic  acid  is  removed  together  with  coloring  matter, 
while  the  alkaloids  remain  in  solution  as  acetates.  After  a  second 
filtration  the  alkaloids  are  precipitates!  by  ammonia,  and  may  be 
further  treatwl  as  alK)ve  or  dissolved  in  hot  alct)hol,  from  which  the 
strj'chnine  will  crystallize  on  c»ooling,  and  may  Ix*  freed  from  adhering 
brucine  by  washing  with  diluted  alcohol. 

C'onimerciai  strychnine  occurs  both  in  the  form  of  crj'stals  and 
powder,  the  latter  lx»ing  prt^ferred  for  dispensing  purposes.    Its  taste 
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is  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  is  perceptible  if  but  i  grain  be  dissolved 
in  10  gallons  of  water. 

The  blue  color  obtained  when  strjThnine  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  due  to  an  oxidation 
product,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  as  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  isolate  the  blue  compound  oh  account  of  its  evanescent 
character. 

Strychnine  Nitrate.  C21H22O2N2.HNO3.— This  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  a  convenient  quantity  of  str>'chnine  in  sufficient 
diluted  nitric  acid  to  form  a  neutral  solution,  which  is  then  concen- 
trated and  allowed  to  crystallize.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  and 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  water  than  strychnine  sulphate,  requiring 
about  42  parts  for  solution  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  The  salt 
should  be  free  from  brucine  and  correspond  to  all  the  characteristic  tests 
for  strychnine.  It  contains  a  little  over  84  per  cent,  of  strychnine,  and 
is  therefore  relatively  nearly  10  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  sulphate. 

Strychnine  Sulphate.  (C2iH2202N3)3H2S04  +  5H2O.— This  salt  is 
best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  strychnine  in  warm  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter;  if  a  hot  saturated 
sohition  is  obtained,  the  salt  will  crj^stallize  with  5  molecules  (about 
10.5  per  cent.)  of  water,  as  required  by  the  Pharmacopopia.  When 
exposed  to  dry  air  the  salt  effloresces,  and  when  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  loses  all  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  It 
contains  very  nearly  78  per  cent,  of  strychnine,  and  should  be  soluble 
in  32  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  (77°  F.);  the  solubility  is  influenced 
by  a  possible  loss  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  hence  the  salt  must 
be  prt\served  in  tightly  closed  vials. 

Theobromine  Sodio-salicylate. — This  preparation,  also  known  as 
diuretin,  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  theobromine  and  sodium  salicylate  in 
approximately  molecular  proportions.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
theobromine  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  the  aid  of 
waterhath  heat,  adding  to  the  solution  of  sodium  theobromine  thus 
obtaiiKHl  a  solution  of  so<lium  salicylate,  filtering  the  liquid  if  necessary, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  waterbath. 

It  (M'curs  as  a  white,  (nlorless  powder  having  a  sweetish  saline  and 
somewhat  alkaline  taste,  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  but 
liecoming  partially  insoluble  by  exposure  to  air,  owing  to  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  lilwration  of  theobromine. 

The  Pharinacop(ria  requires  that  theobromine  sodio-salicylate, 
when  ihml  to  constant  weight  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
shall  yieM  not  less  than  4(>.5  piT  cent,  of  theobromine,  and  gives  a 
metluwl  for  its  determination.  The  possible  presence  of  caffeine  in  the 
mixturt*  is  limitt^  to  J  per  cent. 
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Theophylline.  C7H8a2N4  +  H2O  or  C6H2(CH3)202N4  +  H2O.— 
Although  the  alkaloid  theophylline  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  tea 
plant,  it  is  present  in  such  small  quantity  that  its  extraction  would 
not  prove  successful  commercially,  and  no  doubt  all  now  on  the 
market  is  produced  synthetically  by  patented  processes,  which  are 
rather  complicated.  \\Tiile  theophylline  is  isomeric  w^ith  theobromine, 
both  being  known  as  dimethylxanthine,  the  two  alkaloids  differ  in 
constitution,  theophylline  being  1  :  3  dimethylxanthine  and  theo- 
bromine 3  :  7  dimethylxanthine,  that  is,  the  methyl  groups  occupy 
different  positions  in  the  molecule. 

Theophylline  occurs  as  a  white,  odorless  crystalline  powder,  soluble  * 
in  100  times  its  weight  of  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
hot  water.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  caffeine  and  theobromine 
by  yielding  a  clear  solution  with  25  times  its  weight  of  ammonia 
water  or  sodium  hydroxide  test-solution ;  like  caffeine  and  theobromine, 
however,  it  forms  tetramethyl  murexide,  C8(CH3)406X5(XH4),  of  a 
rich  purple  color,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate  and  finally  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia  water  (see  under 
Caffeine  on  p.  816).  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  theophylline 
shows  a  neutral  reaction  with  litmus. 

Synthetic  theophylline  is  the  first  instance  of  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  an  alkaloid  on  a  commercial  scale  by  strictly  artificial 
methods.  The  name  theodn  has  been  applied  by  one  of  the  manu- 
facturing firms  to  its  synthetic  product  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
other  firms  and  also  from  the  natural  alkaloid. 

Veratrine. — ^The  substance  recognized,  both  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  commercially,  by  the  name  veratrine  is  a  mixture  of  alkaloids 
obtained  from  cevadilla  seed.  The  mixture  of  alkaloids  in  the  see<l 
being  ver\*  complex,  no  attempt  is  made  at  separation  in  the  process 
of  extraction.  The  seed,  having  been  crushed,  are  exhausted  by 
repeated  Innling  with  acidulated  water  and  the  mixed  decoctions 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and  treated  with  milk  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  natural  salts 
of  the  alkaloids  with  veratric  acid,  and  consisting  of  crude  alkaloids 
and  extractive  matter,  is  extracted  with  alcohol  and  the  latter  recovered 
fn)m  the  resulting  solution,  after  which  the  rt»sidue  is  digested  with 
acetic  acid  in  order  to  bring  the  alkaloids  into  solution  as  acetates. 
The  last  named  solution  is  decomposed  with  ammonia  water  in  excess 
and  the  precipitate,  ha\ing  been  washed  with  water,  is  dissolved  in 
diluteil  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  decx)lorized  with 
animal  charcoal  and  again  precipitated  with  an  alkali.  Finally,  the 
precipitate  of  mixed  alkaloids  is  washed  with  water  and  dried  at 
moderate  tenijx*rature.  This  process  has  the  advantage  over  others 
in  avoiding  the  extraction  of  fatty  and  resinous  matter. 

The  most  abundant  and  most  important  alkaloid  in  veratrine  is 
cevadine,  C'32ll4»09N,  which  may  be  crystallized  from  alcohol  in  the 
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form  of  anhydrous  needles.  It  is  exceedingly  toxic  and  very  irritating 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  A  solution  of  cevadine  in  nitric  acid 
assumes  a  violet  color  upon  being  warmed,  which  changes  to  scarlet- 
red  on  boiling.  With  cold  sulphuric  acid  cevadine  fields  a  yellow 
solution,  the  color,  however,  changing  to  blood-red  on  warming. 
According  to  Allen,  the  facility  with  which  cevadine  undergoes  hydro- 
lysis is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  much  amorphous  alkaloid  and 
other  products  in  the  extraction  of  cevadilla  seed. 

Besides  cevadine,  veratridine,  CstHssOhN,  named  veratrine  by  its 
discoverers,  Luff  and  Wright,  is  present  in  the  ofRcial  veratrine,  and 
also  cevadilline  or  sabadilline,  CwHsaOgN,  both  of  which  are  amor- 
phous. Sabadine,  C29H62O8N,  and  sabadinine,  C37H48O8N,  both 
crystallizable  alkaloids,  have  also  been  found. 

Ch\ing  to  its  intensely  irritating  effect  upon  the  mucous  membranes, 
care  is  necessary  in  handling  veratrine,  and  dampening  with  alcohol 
or  expressed  oil  of  almond  will  be  found  desirable  when  mixing  it 
with  other  substances.  Veratrine  is  rarely  used  internally,  but  mostly 
as  oleate  or  liniment. 

Veratrine  is  not  found  in  white  or  green  hellebore,  but  other  alka- 
loids, jervine,  C^eHjiOsN,  and  verairoidine,  CsiHygOuNj,  have  been 
isolated  from  these  plants. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  a  number  of  alkaloids  and  alkaloidal 
salts  not  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  are  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  pharmacists,  and  will,  therefore,  be  briefly  considered. 

Arecoline  Hydrobromide.  C8Hi302NHBr.— This  salt,  which  is 
official  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  pure  alkaloid  in  diluted  hydrobromic  acid  and  crystallizing  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  The  alkaloid  arecoline  occurs  in  the  areca  or 
betel  nut  to  the  extent  of  0.1  per  cent.,  and  its  extraction  involves 
a  tedious  and  somewhat  complicated  process;  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  alkaloids  found  in  the  areca  nut  which  is  highly  poisonous, 
and,  while  an  oily  liquid  of  strongly  basic  reaction,  it  is  soluble  in 
water  in  all  pro|H)rti()ns. 

Berberine.  C20H17O4N. — The  chief  interest  attached  to  this  alka- 
loid arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  water, 
its  salts  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  are  deposited  in  a  cr\'stalline  form 
from  acid  liquids.  Berberine  cK»curs  in  several  plants — in  hydrastb 
to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  |x*r  ctMit.,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by 
adding  to  a  conciMitratiMi  aqueous  infusion  of  the  drug,  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  in  cx(t»ss,  when  the  corres|M)iHiing  berl)erine  salt  will  be 
deiK)sitcd  in  crystals,  which,  after  purification  by  n*cr>stallization 
fn)ni  boiling  water,  may  Ik*  dwomiK)sed  by  means  of  freshly  prepared 
lead  hydn»xi(lc.  After  filtration  and  conc^entration  of  the  filtrate, 
berlKTine  will  separate  as  a  yellow,  crystalline  powder. 
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Narcotine.  C22H23O7N. — This  substance  occurs  in  opium,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  and  over.  Being  readily  soluble 
in  chloroform  and  ether,  it  is  easily  extracted  from  powdered  opium 
by  maceration  or  percolation  with  either  of  these  solvents,  but,  not 
being  soluble  in  petroleum  benzin,  it  is  not  removed  in  the  present 
official  processes  for  Deodorized  Opium  and  Tincture  of  Deodorized 
Opium.  Narcotine  is  a  ver>'  weak  base  and  does  not  neutralize  acids; 
it  exists  in  opium  in  a  free  state,  and,  although  it  forms  crj'stallizable 
compounds  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  these  are  readily 
decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water,  and  >aeld  narcotine  to  both  ether 
and  chloroform  when  shaken  with  these  liquids.  A  solution  of  narcotine 
in  sulphuric  acid  soon  becomes  yellow,  and,  upon  heating,  turns  red, 
and  finally  purple. 

Quinidine  Sulphate.  (C2oH2402N2)2H2S04  +  2H2O.  — Quinidine 
usually  remains  in  the  mother-liquors  from  the  cr>'stallization  of 
quinine  sulphate,  from  w^hich  it  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia  water,  wherebv  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  are 
thrown  down,  while  quinidine  remains  in  solution;  it  can  subse- 
quently be  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  soda  and  dissolved  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  salt  being  purified  by  recrj'stal- 
lization.  From  the  purified  alkaloid,  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
sodium  hydroxide,  the  sulphate  can  be  readily  prepared  by  solution 
in,  just  sufficient  warm  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  the  same 
and  cr>'stallizing. 

Quinidine  sulphate  somewhat  resembles  official  quinine  sulphate 
in  appearance,  and  has  some  chemical  properties  in  common  with 
it,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  solubility  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  and  by  being  precipitated  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
by  potassium  iodide.  Its  solutions,  like  those  of  quinine  sulphate, 
form  thalleioquin  and  show  a  blue  fluorescence  when  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  alkaloid  quinidine  is  used  in  making  the  so-called  Bitterless 
Syrup  of  Quinidine  recognized  in  the  National  Formulary  as  Syrup 
of  Quinidine,  which  contains  0.033  Gm.  of  the  alkaloid  in  each  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  or  about  2  grains  in  each  fluidrachm. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 
ASSAY  OF  ALKALOIDAL  DRUGS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  demands  a  definite 
alkaloid  content  for  a  large  number  of  crude  drugs  and  galenical  prepar- 
ations, a  discussion  of  the  subject  appears  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  students  some  explanation  of  the  official  and  other  methods 
in  use  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  active  principles.  In  the 
case  of  alkaloidal  drugs  the  valuation  may  be  made  either  gravi- 
metrically  or  volumetrically,  but  with  accuracy  only  if  a  single 
alkaloid  is  present,  or  if  the  exact  proportion  of  the  several  alkaloids 
present  be  known,  or  if  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids  only  is 
desired. 

The  assay  of  alkaloidal  drugs  by  what  is  known  as  the  ''shaking  out 
process,'*  for  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  gives  general  directions  on 
pages  594  and  595,  depends  on  the  solubility  of  uncombined  alkaloids 
in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin  and  similar  liquids,  and  the 
general  insolubility  of  their  salts  in  these  solvents.  Hence,  by  the  use 
of  immiscible  solvents,  it  is  possible  to  purify  the  alkaloidal  constituents 
of  a  drug  by  alternately  transferring  them  from  the  condition  of  a 
salt  to  that  of  a  free  alkaloid  and  vice  versa;  in  this  way  coloring 
matters,  fats  and  resins  may  be  gotten  rid  of  almost  entirely. 

The  first  step  in  assaying  alkaloidal  drugs  is  to  extract  them  with 
ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  these  two  liquids,  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  usually  ammonia  water.  As  a  rule  10  or  15  Gms.  of  the 
drug  in  powder  form,  not  coarser  than  Xo.  40  and  preferably  finer,  is 
treated  with  100  or  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  solvent,  and  after  due 
maceration  (from  1  to  4  hours),  with  frequent  agitation,  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  fluid  is  withdrawn,  representing  a  definite  weight  (5  or 
10  Gms.)  of  the  drug.  As  it  is  often  difficult  to  pour  off  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  lighter  liquid  entirely  free  from  floating  particles,  distilled 
water  is  addt^d  to  the  mixture  (from  10  to  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  as  may  be 
net^essary)  just  bt^fore  the  liquid  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  mixture 
actively  shaken  for  a  few  minutes;  this  causes  the  powdered  drug  to 
ball  together  and  settle,  and  permits  the  separation  of  a  perfectly 
clear  upi)er  layer,  easily  removed  by  decantation. 

The  decanted  alkaline  solution  is  then  shaken  out  in  a  separator 
with  succt\ssive  portions  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
using  for  the  first  extraction  half-normal  acid  and  for  subsequent 
extractions  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  half-normal  acid  and  dis- 
tilknl  water,  whereby  the  alkaloids  are  removed  as  salts  in  aqueous 
solution.  In  all  assays  the  extraction  with  acid  should  be  continued 
until  ()..")  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  acid  washings  shows  barely  a  faint  cloudi- 
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ness  on  the  addition  of  1  drop  of  Mayer's  Solution  (see  below),  or  in 
the  case  of  caffeine  and  colchicine,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  iodine 
test-solution.  The  combined  acid  solutions  arc  transferred  to  another 
separator,  made  alkaline  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  water, 
or  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide,  and  shaken  out  T^ith 
successive  portions  of  ether  or  chloroform  until  all  alkaloid  has  been 
removed.  The  combined  ether  or  chloroform  solutions  are  then 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed  or  titrated  as  may  be 
directed   in  the  individual  case. 

When  fluidextracts  and  tinctures  of  alkaloidal  drugs  are  to  be 
assayed,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  in  some  cases  to  distribute 
these  liquids  (the  tinctures  after  concentration  to  a  small  bulk)  over 
purified  sawdust,*  which  is  then  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature 
before  treating  it  with  ether  and  ammonia  water,  or  with  chloroform, 
ether  and  ammonia  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crude  drug.  From  this 
point  the  assay  process  is  the  same  as  outlined  above  for  the  powdered 
drug. 

In  the  case  of  pilular  extracts  to  be  assayed,  these  are  usually  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  alcohol,  transferred  to  a  separator 
and  after  the  addition  of  anmionia  water,  shaken  out  with  ether  or  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether;  the  alkaline  solution  is  then  further 
treated  as  stated  al)ove  for  the  assay  of  crude  drugs.  Powdered  extracts 
are  preferably  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  five  times  their  weight  of 
washed  sand,  transferred  to  a  flask  or  vial,  and  after  the  addition  of 
ammonia  water  and  ether  or  chloroform  and  ether,  vigorously  shaken 
every  few  minutes  during  a  half  hour;  when  the  dregs  have  settled, 
an  aHquot  part  of  the  clear  Ifquid  is  decanted  and  transferred  to  a 
separator,  to  be  further  treated  as  in  the  case  of  pilular  extracts. 

Some  alkaloids,  especially  those  of  ac*onite  and  the  mydriatic  drugs 
are  very  sensitive  to  heat,  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  strong 
alkalies,  and  hence  a  moderate  temperature,  not  exceeding  50°  C. 
(122°  F.)  should  be  employed  for  the  final  evaporation  of  the  ether  or 
chloroform  solutions.  In  some  cases  the  use  of  potassium  carbonate 
or  sodium  bicarl)onate  is  also  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  the  caustic 
alkalies. 

If  the  determination  of  alkaloidal  content  is  to  be  made  gravimet- 
rically,  the  weight  of  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  as  stated  above, 
should,  in  the  case  of  crude  drugs,  pilular  and  powdered  extracts, 
be  multiplie<l  by  1(K)  and  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  drug  or  extract 

'  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  purified  sawdust  for  assay  work  to  be  prepared  as 
follows:  One  thou8and  Gnis.  of  oak  sawdust,  in  about  No.  20  i>owder,  is  moistened 
with  water,  packed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator  and  saturated  with  sufficient  1  per 
cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution  to  leave  a  stratum  above  the  mass.  When  the  liquid 
bcfdns  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  close  the  lower  orifice  and  macerate  the  sawdust 
for  24  hourH.  Then  allow  t>ercolation  to  proceed  slowly  until  the  alkaline  percolate 
measures  5000  mils,  (or  C'c).  Continue  percolation  with  4000  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  1  per 
cent,  hydnx^hloric  acid,  and  then  with  water  until  the  acid  has  all  been  removed  and 
the  percolate  is  neutral.     Finally  dry  the  purified  powder. 
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represented  in  the  final  solution  which  will  express  the  percentage  of 
alkaloid  present  in  the  sample.  In  the  case  of  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures,  the  method  of  calculation  must  be  slightly  changed  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  official  requirements,  thus:  the  weight  of  alkaloid 
obtained  should  be  multiplied  by  100  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  or  tincture  represented  in  the  final  alkaline 
solution  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  alkaloid  in  100  mils,  (or  Co.). 

As  a  rule  the  alkaloidal  residue  obtained  is  more  or  less  contam- 
inated with  coloring  matter  and  other  impurities,  and  hence  the  weight 
found  gives  results  that  are  too  high;  for  this  reason  the  gravimetric 
method  of  assay  is  confined  to  those  drugs  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  alkaloid  in  a  pure  state,  preferably  in  crj'stal  form,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  such  drugs  as  cinchona,  coca,  colchicum,  guarana, 
hydrastis,  and  opium. 

If  a  volumetric  determination  is  to  be  made,  the  residue  of  crude 
alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  tenth-normal  acid, 
with  the  aid  of  moderate  heat  if  necessary,  sufficient  acid  being  used 
to  insure  an  excess,  which  latter  is  then  determined  by  titration  with 
fiftieth-normal  alkali  in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  indicator,  either 
hematoxylin,  cochineal,  methyl  red,  or  iodeosin  solution,  the  latter 
being  especially  intended  for  colored  alkaloidal  residues.  The  object 
of  using  alkali  solution  so  much  weaker  than  the  acid  is  to  enable  the 
operator  to  approach  the  end  of  the  reaction  with  greater  precision, 
avoiding  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  quantity  of  such  weaker 
alkali  solutions  used  must  be  brought  to  the  equivalent  of  the  stronger 
acid  solution  by  calculation.  Thus,  if  fiftieth-normal  alkali  is  used, 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  will  be  equivalent  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
acid,  and  hence  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  acid  must  be  divided  by  5  to  find  the  exact  number  of  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  in  excess,  and  if  this  number  be  subtracted 
from  the  quantit\'  of  acid  originally  used  the  difference  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkaloids.  Having  ascertained 
the  nunibtT  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  taken  up  by  the 
alkaloids,  the  same  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  representing  the  weight 
of  the  rcs|)ective  pure  alkaloids  equivalent  to  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  to  find 
the  total  quantity  of  alkaloid  in  the  residue,  from  which  the  percentage 
of  alkaloid  present  in  the  sample  of  drug  is  readily  c*alculated  as 
shown  above. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  leading 
alkaloids  (anhydrous)  necessary  to  neutralize  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal acid: 


Acoiiitim', 

0.0645:^9  Om. 

Emetine, 

0.024718  Gm. 

AtrofHnc, 

(MrJS<n9    " 

Hydnustine, 

().o;iH:n8   " 

(N'phat'linc, 

(WXVMVi    " 

Morj)hine, 

0.028516    " 

('inchonidiiio, 

0.(L>942()    •* 

Ph>'t08tiKnuni», 

0.(r27520    " 

Cinchonim*, 

().(L>942()    " 

Pilocarpine, 

0.020815    " 

(Vx'jiinc, 

O.CK^KJIS     " 

Quinine, 

0.032421    " 

('oniiiM', 

0.012715    " 

Str>'chnine, 

0.033420    " 
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An  annoying  feature  sometimes  encountered  in  the  shaking-out 
process  of  alkaloidal  sohitions  is  the  formation  of  persistent  emulsions, 
which  is  usually  caused  by  too  active  agitation  of  the  contents  of  the 
separator.  It  may  be  avoided,  in  a  large  measure,  by  inverting  the 
separator  several  times  and  then  carefully  rotating  the  same,  without 
agitation,  so  as  to  cause  successive  fresh  surfaces  of  the  immiscible 
liquids  to  be  intimately  ground  together,  whereby  the  alkaloids  will 
be  transferred  perfectly  from  one  liquid  to  another.  The  use  of  a  large 
volume  of  chloroform  or  ether,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  aqueous  fluid,  also  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
emulsions.  If  an  emulsion  has  been  formed,  several  plans  may  be 
tried  to  cause  separation,  as  follows:  If  the  alkaloidal  solvent  is  heavier 
than  water,  more  of  the  solvent  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  should 
be  added;  and  if  the  solvent  be  lighter  than  water,  sufficient  sodium 
chloride  solution  may  be  added  to  cause  separation.  As  heat  is 
detrimental  to  the  permanency  of  emulsions  the  application  of  a 
cloth,  preferably  flannel,  dipped  in  hot  water  to  the  outside  of  the 
separator  has  been  found  quite  effectual  in  many  cases.  The  use  of 
powdered  tragacanth  has  been  reconmiended  for  breaking  emulsions 
of  immiscible  solvents  and  is  said  to  work  admirably  by  abstracting 
the  water;  a  quantity  of  the  powder  is  added  to  the  emulsion  and  the 
separator  then  vigorously  shaken  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  traga- 
canth will  form  a  lump  or  ball  with  the  water  and  the  ether  or  chloro- 
form can  then  be  readily  decanted  or  withdrawn.  \\Tien  the  emulsion 
is  not  large  in  quantity,  a  verj'  simple  device  is  to  place  a  pledget  of 
absorbent  cotton  well  up  in  the  tube  of  the  separator  and  filter  the 
emulsion  through  the  same;  this  works  well  especially  in  the  case  of 
chloroform  emulsions.  Slight  emulsions  are  usually  broken  up  if  a 
glass  rod  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  emulsion  and  then 
repeatedly  twirled  and  slowly  drawn  upward. 

In  every  case  of  alkaloidal  determination  the  operator  must  con- 
vince himself  that  all  the  alkaloid  present  in  the  sample  has  been 
extracted  and  that  none  be  lost  during  the  several  steps  of  the  process; 
this  is  best  done  by  means  of  Mayer's  Solution  (official  mercuric 
potassium  iodide  test-solution),  which  produces  with  acid  solutions 
of  the  alkaloids  a  cloudiness  or  precipitate,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  alkaloid  present.  When  this  test  is  applied  all  alcohol,  chloroform, 
or  ether  must  be  removed  from  the  liquid  before  Mayer's  Solution  is 
added,  otherwise  the  reaction  will  not  be  visible  on  account  of  the 
solvent  effect  of  the  substances  named.  The  proper  mode  of  procedure 
is  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  0.5  or  1  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  in  a  test  tube  or  glass  dish,  and,  if  alkaline,  make  acid  by 
the  addition  of  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  then  warm  gently 
to  drive  off  any  alcohol  or  chloroform  and  add  2  or  3  drops  of  the 
reagent.  If  no  cloudiness  appears  upon  holding  the  tube  or  dish 
against  a  dark  background  all  traces  of  alkaloid  are  absent.  The 
test  should   be  applied   particularly  when  transferring  alkaloids  in 
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separators  from  one  liquid  to  another,  as  from  an  alkaline  to  an  acid 
fluid,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  shaking-out  pnicess.  Mayer's  Solution  is, 
however,  not  suitable  in  all  cases  and  for  determining  the  complete 
removal  of  caffeine  or  colchicine,  the  Pharmacopceia  directs  the  use 
of  iodine  test-solution  instead;  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solution  of  potassium  mercuric  iodide. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  official  methods  for  the  assay 
of  drugs  and  their  preparations  are  here  given,  together  with  such 
comments  as  may  seem  desirable. 


ASSAY  OF  ACONITE  AMD  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  when  tested  by  the  official  method 
of  assay,  given  below,  aconite  shall  jield  not  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of 
the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  aconite;  extract  of  aconite,  not  less  than 
1.8  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.2  per  cent.;  fluidextract  of  aconite, 
not  less  than  0.45  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.55  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.) ; 
tincture  of  aconite,  not  less  than  0.045  Gm.  nor  more  than  0.055  Gm. 
in  IQO  mils,  (or  (^c). 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  aconitine  is  easily  decomposed  by 
application  of  a  high  heat,  and  hence  evaporation  of  its  solutions 
should  be  conducted  at  a  moderate  temperature.     . 

Assay  of  Aconite. — Introduce  15  Gms.  of  aconite  in  No.  40  powder, 
into  250  mils,  (or  Cc)  flask  and  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether.  Stopper 
the  flask,  shake  w-ell  and  allow  it  to  stand  ten  minutes,  then  add  5  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and  shake  the  flask  vigorously  everj'  10 
minutes  during  2  hours.  Now  add  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water, 
again  shake  the  flask  well  and  when  the  drug  has  settled,  decant 
exactly  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  liquid,  representing  10  Gms.  of 
the  drug.  Filter  this  liquid  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent 
a)tton  into  a  separator  and  rinse  the  graduated  cylinder  and  cotton 
with  a  little  ether.  (\)mpletely  extract  the  alkaloids  from  the  solution 
by  shaking  out  with  successive  portions  of  weak  sulphuric  acid,  using 
for  the  first  extraction  10  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  half-normal  acid  and  for 
the  next  three  extractions  a  mixture  of  5  mils,  (or  Cc)  each  of  half- 
normal  acid  and  distilled  water.  Collect  the  acid  washings  in  a 
sei)arator,  add  ammonia  water  until  the  liquid  is  decidedly  alkaline  to 
litnnis,  and  completely  extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking  out  with 
successive  iK)rtions  of  ether  (25,  15,  10  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc)). 

Having  passt^d  the  successive  ether  washings  through  a  small  pledget 
of  absorlHMit  cotton,  evai)orate  the  whole  carefully  to  dryness,  soften 
the  n*siduc  by  addition  of  alH)Ut  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  neutral  alcohol,  or 
ether;  add  exactly  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  and 
warm  t\\v  inixtun'  gently  to  insure  complete  solution  of  the  alkaloids. 
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Finally  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  bring  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
to  about  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth- 
nonnal  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as 
indicator.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed 
corresponds  to  0.064539  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  aconite. 
Divide  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  used  by  5,  subtract  this  quotient  from  5  (the 
number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  added)  and  multiply 
the  remainder  by  0.64539  (0.064539  X  10),  10  Gms.  of  the  drug  having 
been  represented  by  the  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  liquid  taken  for  the  assay; 
the  product  will  express  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the 
drug  examined. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Aconite. — Mix  3  Gms.  of  the  powdered  extract 
thoroughly  with  10  Gms.  of  washed  sand  in  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask, 
add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  and  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  anmfionia  water, 
shake  the  mixture  vigorously  everj'  few  minutes  during  a  half  hour, 
and  when  the  dregs  have  settled  decant  exactly  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
the  clear  liquid,  representing  2  Gms.. of  the  extract.  From  this  point 
proceed  as  directed  in  the  assay  of  aconite  given  above,  beginning  with 
the  words  **Filter  this  liquid".  The  amount  of  alkaloids  found  by 
calculation  when  multiplied  by  50  will  express  the  percentage  of 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Aconite. — Drop  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluid- 
extract  of  ac^onite  from  a  pipette  evenly  over  the  surface  of  15  Gms. 
of  purified  sawdust  (see  page  841)  and  evaporate  to  dr^-ness  at  not 
exceeding  75°  C.  (167°  F.).  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  250  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  flask,  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  and  proceed  as  directed 
above  for  the  assay  of  aconite,  using  the  ammonia  water  there  directed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  rinse  the  dish  in  which  the 
sawdust  mixture  was  evaporated.  Having  calculated  the  amount  of 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  found  in  the  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract 
assayed,  multiply  this  sum  by  10  to  ascertain  the  amount  present  in 
100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Aconite. — ^Transfer  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tinc*ture 
of  aconite  to  an  evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  to  about  20  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  at  not  exct*eding  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  and  incorporate  thoroughly 
with  10  (ims.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  page  841),  continuing  the 
evaporation  to  dryness.  Fn)m  this  jx)int  prcK^eed  as  directed  above 
for  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  aconite.  The  amount  of  alkaloid 
found  by  calculation  represiMits  the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids 
in  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture,  since  that  volume  (or  §  of  the 
original  volume  taken)  was  represented  in  the  final  steps  of  the  assay. 
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ASSAY  OF  BELLADONNA,  HTOSCTAMUS  AND  STRAMONIUM 

AND  THEIR  PREPARATIONS. 

These  three  mydriatic  drugs  containing  practically  the  same  alka- 
loids are  tested  by  the  same  method  of  assay,  and  can  therefore  be 
considered  under  one  general  head.  The  Pharmacopoeia  makes  the 
following  requirements  for  the  crude  drugs  and  their  preparations: 

Belladonna  leaves  should  contain  not  less  than  0.30  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloids;  belladonna  plaster,  not  less  than  0.35,  nor  more  than 
0.40  per  cent.;  belladonna  root,  not  less  than  0.45  per  cent.;  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves,  not  less  than  1.18  per  cent.,  nor  more  than  1.32 
per  cent.;  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root,  not  less  than  0.405  Gm., 
nor  more  than  0.495  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  tincture  of  belladonna 
leaves,  not  less  than  0.027  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.033  Gm.  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc). 

Hyoscyamus  should  contain  not  less  than  0.065  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloids;  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  not  less  than  0.22  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  0.28  per  cent.;  fluidextract  of  hyoscyamus,  not  less  than  0.055 
Gm.  nor  more  than  0.075  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  tincture  of 
hyoscyamus,  not  less  than  0.0055  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.0075  Gm., 
in  100  mils,  (or  Cc).  As  hyoscyamus  contains  a  very  much  smaller 
percentage  of  alkaloids  than  the  other  mydriatic  drugs,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  drug  and  also  of  its  preparations  is  required  for  assay. 

Stramonium  should  contain  not  less  than  0.25  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloids;  extract  of  stramonium,  not  less  than  0.9  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  1.1  per  cent.;  tincture  of  stramonium,  not  less  than 0.0225  Gm., 
nor  more  than  0.0275  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Belladoxma  {Leaves  or  Root),  or  Stramonium. — Introduce 
15  Gms.  of  the  drug,  in  No.  60  powder,  into  a  300  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask 
and  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  1  volume,  and 
ether,  2  volumes.  Stopper  the  flask,  shake  it  well  and  allow  it  to  stand 
10  minutes,  then  add  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and  shake 
vigorously  every  10  minutes  during  2  hours.  Now  add  25  mils,  (or 
Cc)  of  distilled  water  in  the  case  of  belladonna  leaves  and  stramonium, 
or  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  in  the  case  of  belladonna  root,  shake  the  flask 
well,  and  when  the  drug  has  settled,  decant  exactly  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  clear  solution,  representing  10  Gms.  of  the  drug.  Filter  the 
solution  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent  c^otton  into  a  separator, 
and  rinse  the  graduated  cylinder  and  cotton  with  a  little  ether.  Elxtract 
the  alkaloids  completely  by  shaking  the  solution  out  with  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  using  for  the  first  extraction  10  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  half- 
normal  acid  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  extractions  a  mixture  of 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  each  of  half-normal  acid  and  distilled  water.  (The 
extraction  should  l)e  continued  until  0.5  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  acid 
wa.shings  shows  only  a  very  faint  cloudiness  on  addition  of  a  drop  of 
Mayer's  wSoIution.) 
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Collect  the  acid  washings  in  a  separator,  add  ammonia  water  until 
the  liquid  is  distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus  and  extract  the  alkaloids 
completely  by  shaking  out  repeatedly  with  chloroform,  using  25,  15, 
10,  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc).  Having  passed  the  successive  chloroform 
washings  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  drvness,  soften  the  residue  bv  addition  of  about  1  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  of  neutral  alcohol  or  ether,  add  exactly  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal sulphuric  acid  and  warm  the  mixture  gently  to  insure  complete 
solution  of  the  alkaloids.  Finally  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  bring 
the  volume  of  the  liquid  up  to  about  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  titrate  the 
excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
using  cochineal  test-solution  as  indicator.  (In  the  case  of  belladonna 
leaves  and  stramonium,  the  alkaloidal  residue,  before  titration,  should 
be  treated  twice  with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether,  evaporating  to  dryness 
each  time.)  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  consumed 
corresponds  to  0.02892  Gm.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  the  percentage  of 
the  latter  present  in  the  drug  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
number  of  fiftieth-normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution  used  by  5, 
subtracting  this  quotient  from  5,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth- 
normal acid  added,  and  multiplying  the  remainder  by  0.2892  (0.02892 
X  10),  10  Cms.  of  the  drug  having  been  represented  in  the  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  liquid  taken  for  the  assay. 

Assay  of  Hyoscyamus. — The  same  method  is  employed  for  the 
assay  of  hyoscyamus  as  for  the  three  preceding  drugs,  except  that 
on  account  of  the  small  yield  of  alkaloids,  30  Gms.  of  the  drug,  in  No. 
60  powder,  is  introduced  into  a  500  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask  and  300  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  1  volume,  and  ether  2  volumes  are 
added.  After  the  2  hours  maceration  directed  in  the  case  of  bella- 
donna and  stramonium,  40  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  are  added, 
and  when  the  drug  has  settled  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  liquid  are 
decanted,  representing  20  Gms.  of  hyoscyamus.  From  this  point  the 
process  is  the  same  as  directed  for  belladonna  and  stramonium.  In 
the  final  calculation  for  percentage  of  alkaloids,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  20  Gms.  of  drug  are  used  in  this  case  and  hence  the  factor 
0.02892  must  be  multiplied  by  5  instead  of  10. 

Assay  of  Belladonna  Plaster. — This  process  is  intended  not  only 
for  the  assay  of  belladonna  plaster  mass,  but  also  for  the  assay  of  spread 
belladonna  plasters.  In  the  former  case  intrcKluce  10  Gms.  of  the 
plaster  mass  into  a  100  mil.*  (or  Cc.)  flask,  and  in  the  case  of  spread 
plasters,  cut  the  portion  to  be  assayed  into  strips,  weigh  it  accurately 
and  introduce  it  into  the  flask.  After  adding  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
chloroform,  shake  the  mixture  well  until  the  plaster  is  dissolved,  pour 
the  chloroform  solution  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  beaker  and  wash  the 
cloth  upon  which  the  plaster  was  spread  with  2  portions  of  25  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  each  of  chloroform  and  add  the  washings  to  the  chloroform 
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solution  in  the  beaker.  Then  wash  the  cloth  with  80  mils,  (or  Co.) 
of  alcohol  containing  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and  pour  the 
washings  into  the  chlon)form  solution  in  the  beaker.  Stir  the  mixture 
gently  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  rubber  has  separated  into  a 
compact  mass.  Having  dried  the  cloth  upon  which  the  belladonna 
plaster  was  spread,  weigh  it  and  subtract  its  weight  from  the  original 
weight  of  the  strips  put  into  the  flask. 

The  chloroform-alcohol  solution  is  now  poured  into  a  350  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  separator  and  the  beaker  and  rubber  rinsed  with  10  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  alcohol,  the  rinsings  being  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
separator.  Add  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  to  the  separator, 
rotate  until  thoroughly  mixed  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  liquids 
separate.  Draw  off  the  chloroform  into  a  second  separator  containing 
50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  shake  thoroughly  and  after  separa- 
tion draw  off  the  chloroform  into  a  beaker  and  pour  the  aqueous 
solution  into  the  first  separator.  Return  the  chloroform  solution  to 
the  second  separator  and 'shake  out  the  contents  of  the  first  separator 
with  2  portions  of  10  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  respectively  of  chloroform, 
adding  them  to  the  chloroform  in  the  second  separator. 

Completely  extract  the  alkaloids  from  the  chloroform  solution  by 
shaking  it  out  repeatedly  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  using  for  the  first 
extraction  10  mils,  (or  (^c.)  of  half-normal  acid  and  for  the  next  three 
extractions  a  mixture  of  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  acid  and  5  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water.  Collect  the  acid  washings  in  a  separator 
and  add  ammonia  water  until  the  solution  is  decidedly  alkaline  to 
litmus,  and  completely  extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking  repeatedly 
with  chloroform,  using  25,  15,  10  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  latter. 
Filter  the  successive  chloroform  solutions  thn)ugh  a  small  pledget 
of  absorbent  cotton,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
from  the  residue  in  exactly  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as  indicator.  As 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  a)rresponds  to 
0.02S92  (fin.  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  the  percentage  of  the  latter  present 
in  the  plaster  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  numljer  of  fiftieth- 
normal  iK)tassium  hydn)xide  solution  used  by  5,  subtracting  this 
quotient  from  5,  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  a<*id 
added,  and  multiplying  the  remainder  by  2.892  (0.02892  X  100) 
and  then  dividing  this  prwluct  by  the  weight  of  plaster  mass  originally 
taken,  or  the  weight  of  mass  found  to  have  l)een  on  the  strips  of  spread 
plaster  us(h1  for  the  assiiy. 

The  object  of  adding  alcohol  to  the  chloroformic  solution  is  to 
precipitate  the  rubber  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  lilx?rated  alka- 
loids in  solution.  In  onler  to  insure  solution  of  all  the  alkaloid,  it 
will  Ik*  found  d(»sirable  to  n*<lissoIve  the  precipitate  of  nibber  in  a 
frtvsli  |M)rtion  of  chloroform  and  again  tn*at  with  alcohol  as  before, 
adding  the  second  alcoholic  solution  to  the  first. 
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Assay  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  or  of  Stramonium. — ^The 
Pharmacopoeia  recognizing  both  pilular  and  powdered  extracts  of 
belladonna  leaves  and  stramonium  gives  different  methods  for  their 
assay,  thus: 

For  the  Pilular  Extracts. — Dissolve  2  Gms.  of  the  extract  in  10  mils, 
(or  C'c.)  of  diluted  alcohol,  transfer  the  solution  to  a  separator  and  wash 
the  dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and 
10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  in  divided  portions,  adding  the 
washings  to  the  contents  of  the  separator.  From  this  point  proceed 
as  directed  in  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root,  beginning 
with  the  words  ** Completely  extract  the  alkaloids;"  when  the  dr\' 
alkaloidal  residue  has  been  obtained,  however,  treat  the  same  twice 
with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether,  evaporating  to  dryness  each  time,  before 
proceeding  further.  The  w'eight  of  alkaloids  found  by  calculation 
after  titration,  when  multiplied  by  50  will  express  the  percentage  of 
alkaloids  present  in  the  sample  of  extract. 

For  the  Powdered  Extracts. — Mix  3  Gms.  of  the  extract  thoroughly 
with  10  (Jms.  of  washed  sand,  introduce  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask, 
add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  1  volume,  and  ether, 
2  volumes,  followed  by  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water.  Shake 
vigorously  every  10  minutes  during  a  half  hour  and  when  the  dregs 
have  settled,  decant  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  representing  2  Gms.  of  the 
extract.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  in  the  assay  of  belladonna 
leaves  and  root,  on  page  846,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Filter  the 
solution,'*  but  before  titration  of  the  alkaloidal  residue  treat  the  same 
twice  with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether,  evaporating  to  dryness  each  time. 
The  calculation  is  the  same  as  for  pilular  extracts. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus. — ^The  method  employed  for 
the  assay  of  this  extract  is  identical  with  that  given  above  for  the 
assay  of  the  pilular  extracts  of  belladonna  leaves  and  stramonium, 
except  that  5  Gms.  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus  are  taken  for  the 
assay  instead  of  2  Gms.,  and  the  weight  of  alkaloids  finally  found 
by  calculation  must  be  multiplied  by  20  instead  of  50  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root. — Measure  10  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract  into  a  separator  and  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water  and  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water.  Completely 
extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking  out  with  successive  portions  of  chloro- 
form (using  25,  15,  10  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  or  more  if  necessary)  and 
testing  the  last  extraction  with  Mayer's  Solution.  Having  passed  the 
chloroform  solutions  succ*essively  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent 
cotton  into  another  separator,  shake  out  with  successive  portions  of 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  using  for  the  first  extraction  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  half-normal  acid  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  extractions  a  mixture 
of  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  half-normal  acid  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled 
54 
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water.  (The  extraction  should  be  continued  until  0.5  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
of  the  acid  washings  shows  barely  a  faint  cloudiness  on  addition  of  a 
drop  of  mercuric  potassium  iodide  test-solution.)  Collect  the  acid 
washings  in  a  separator,  add  ammonia  water  until  the  liquid  is 
decidedly  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  extract  the  alkaloids  completely 
by  shaking  out  with  successive  portions  of  chloroform.  Evaporate 
the  combined  chloroform  washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
from  the  residue  in  exactly  5  riiils.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as  indicator.  Each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to 
0.02892  Gm.  of  belladonna  alkaloids. 

Before  adding  the  tenth-normal  acid  it  is  advisable  to  soften  the 
alkaloidal  residue  with  I  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  neutral  alcohol  or  ether  and 
then  after  addition  of  the  acid  to  warm  the  mixture  gently  to  iasure 
complete  solution  of  the  alkaloids;  finally  add  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  bring  the  volume  of  the  liquid  up  to  about  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  then 
begin  titration. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
fluidextract,  multiply  the  amount  found  by  assay  in  10  mib.  (or  Cc.) 
by  10. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus.— The  method  given  above 
for  the  assay  of  the  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root,  may  also  be  used 
for  this  fluidextract,  except  that  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  of 
hyoscyamus  are  directed  to  be  used,  and  that  before  titration  of  the 
alkaloidal  residue,  the  same  is  treated  twice  with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
ether,  evaporating  to  dryness  each  time.  To  ascertain  the  amount 
of  total  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract,  multiply 
the  amount  found  by  calculation  in  the  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  used  for  the 
assav,  by  4. 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Belladoxma  Leaves,  or  of  Stramoniiim. — 

Evaporate  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  the  respective  tincture  on  a  water 
bath  until  the  liquid  measures  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  Transfer  the 
liquid  to  a  separator  and  rinse  the  dish  with  a  mixture  of  5  mib.  (or 
Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  in  divided 
portions,  adding  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  separator.  From 
this  iK)int  pn)ceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  bella- 
donna root  on  page  849,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Completely  extract 
the  alkaloids**.  Before  titrating  the  alkaloidal  residue  treat  the 
same  twici*  with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether,  evaporating  to  dr>''ness  each 
time.  The  amount  of  alkaloids  found  by  calculation  represents  the 
amount  prcsiMit  in  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.) 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus.— The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this 
tincture  to  be  assayed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
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two  tinctures,  but  on  account  of  the  very  small  percentage  of  alkaloid 
in  the  drug,  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  use  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
tincture,  which  should  be  evaporated  to  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc),  and 
the  process  then  continued  exactly  as  given  above  for  the  assay  of  tinc- 
ture of  belladonna  leaves.  The  resulting  product  must  be  divided  by 
2.5  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  alkaloids  contained  in  100  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 


ASSAY  OF  CINCHONA  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

The  alkaloidal  value  of  cinchona  is  preferably  determined  gravi- 
metricaUy  on  account  of  the  number  of  alkaloids  present,  w^hich 
would  cause  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable  results  by  the  volumetric 
method.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  cinchona,  as  well  as 
red  cinchona,  shall  contain  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids, 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  100**  C.  (212°  F.).  It  also  requires  that 
fluidextract  of  cinchona  shall  contain  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  not  less  than 
4  Cms.  nor  more  than  5  Gms.  of  total  cinchona  alkaloids;  tincture  of 
cinchona,  not  less  than  0.8  Gm.  nor  more  than  1  Gm.  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  and  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  not  less  than  0.4  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.5  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Cinchona. — Introduce  5  Gms.  of  cinchona,  in  No.  40 
powder,  into  a  500  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask  and  add  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  1  volume,  and  ether,  2  volumes.  Having 
stoppered  the  flask,  shake  it  well  and  let  it  stand  10  minutes.  Then 
add  5  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  ammonia  water,  shake  the  flask  frequently 
for  1  hour  and  set  it  aside  for  8  or  10  hours.  Now  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water,  shake  the  mixture  vigorously  and  when  the  drug 
has  settled,  decant  160  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  solution,  representing 
4  Gms.  of  cinchona.  Filter  the  liquid  through  a  small  pledget  of 
absorbent  cotton  into  a  separator,  rinsing  the  graduated  cylinder  and 
cotton  with  ether.  Completely  extract  the  alkaloids  from  the  chloro- 
form-ether solution  by  shaking  out  repeatedly  with  weak  sulphuric 
acid  (see  Assay  of  Belladonna  Root).  Collect  the  acid  washings  in  a 
separator,  add  ammonia  water  until  the  solution  is  distinctly  alkaline 
to  litmus,  and  completely  extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking  out  repeat- 
edly with  chloroform  (using  25,  15,  10  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc),  or  more 
if  necessary).  Filter  the  successive  portions  of  chloroform  solution 
through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  into  a  tared  flask,  and  wash 
the  funnel  and  c^otton  with  chloroform.  Evaporate  the  chloroform 
solution  on  a  waterbath,  add  5  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  alcohol  to  the 
residue,  and  again  evaporate.  Repeat  the  evaporation  with  alcohol 
and  (lr\'  the  residue  at  100**  C.  (212**  F.)  to  constant  weight.  If  the 
weight  thus  obtained  is  multiplied  by  25,  the  product  will  express  the 
percentage  of  total  alkaloids  present  in  the  sample  of  cinchona. 
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Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Cinchona. — Carefully  measure  5  mils. 
(or  Ce.)  of  fluidextract  of  cinchona  in  a  pipette  and  allow  the  same  to 
drop  evenly  over  the  surface  of  10  Gms.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  foot- 
note on  page  841),  and  evaporate  to  drj^ness  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  80°  C.  (176°  F.).  Transfer  the  dry  powder  to  a  500  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  flask  and  add  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform, 
1  volume,  and  ether,  2  volumes.  Rinse  the  dish  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  ammonia  water  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  flask. 
From  this  point  proceed  exactly  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  cinchona, 
beginning  with  the  words  "shake  the  flask  frequently'*.  The  weight 
of  alkaloids  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  25  will  represent  the  amount 
of  total  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract. 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Cinchona. — Having  evaporated  25  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  tincture  of  cinchona  on  a  waterbath  to  about  15  mils,  (or  Cc),  add 
10  Gms.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  footnote  on  page  841),  incorporate 
thoroughly  and  evaporate  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
80°  C.  (176°  F.).  Transfer  the  dry  mixture  to  a  500  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
flask  and  add  2(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  1  volume, 
and  ether,  2  volumes.  Rinse  the  dish  with  10  mils  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia 
water  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  flask.  From  this 
point  proceed  exactly  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  cinchona,  beginning 
with  the  words  "shake  the  flask  frequently**.  The  weight  of  alkaloids 
obtained,  when  multiplied  by  5  will  represent  the  amount  of  total 
alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 

Assay  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinchona. — ^This  tincture  can  be 
assayed  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  above  for  the  simple  tincture 
of  cinchona,  except  that  50  mils,  (or  (?c.)  of  the  compound  tincture 
should  be  used  instead  of  25,  and  that  the  final  weight  of  dried  alkaloids 
must  l>e  multiplied  by  2.5  instead  of  5,  to  ascertain  the  amount  present 
in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  compound  tincture. 
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The  determination  of  alkaloidal  content  in  colchicum  and  its 
preparations  is  l)est  made  gravimetrically.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
requires  that  colchicum  corm  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.35  per 
cent,  of  colchicine,  and  (*olchicum  see<l  not  less  than  0.45  per  cent.; 
also  that  extract  of  (*olchicum  t*omi  shall  contain  not  less  than  1.25  per 
cent.,  nor  more  than  1.55  per  cent,  of  colchicine;  fluidextract  of 
colchicum  st^d  not  less  than  0..%  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.44  Gm.  of 
colchicine  in  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  tincture  of  colchicum  seed  not  less 
than  OAYM)  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.044  Gm.  of  colchicine  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc). 
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Assay  of  Colchicum  Conn  and  Seed. — Having  introduced  15  Gms. 
of  colchicum  corm  or  seed,  in  No.  GO  powder,  in  a  5(K)  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
flask,  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  lead  subacetate  solution  and  290  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water.  Weigh  the  flask  and  contents,  and  digest 
the  mixture  at  from  (U)°  to  70°  C.  (140°  to  188°  F.)  for  3  hours,  with 
occasional  agitation.  Cool  and  add  sufficient  distilled  water  to  restore 
the  original  weight.  Filter  off  200  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and  add  0.75  Gm.  of 
sodium  phosphate  to  the  clear  filtrate,  shake  the  mixture  frequently 
during  a  half  hour  and  filter  off  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  representing  5  Gms. 
of  the  drug.  Shake  out  the  alkaloid  from  the  filtrate  with  successive 
portions  of  chloroform  until  completely  extracted,  as  shown  by  testing 
with  iodine  test-solution,  and  evaporate  the  combined  chloroform  solu- 
tions in  a  tared  flask;  to  the  residue  add  about  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol 
and  again  evaporate.  Repeat  this  operation  once  more  and  dr>'  the 
residue  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  To  the  weighed  residue 
in  a  flask  add  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  5 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  heat  the  mixture  for  10  minutes 
at  70°  C.  (188°  F.).  Filter  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton 
and  wash  the  cotton  with  distilled  water.  Keject  the  filtrate  and 
washings,  removing  as  much  of  the  water  from  the  cotton  as  possible, 
and  dissolve  any  insoluble  residue  that  may  remain  on  the  cotton  by 
washing  it  first  with  a  little  alcohol  and  then  with  ether.  Collect  the 
alcohol-ether  washings  in  the  flask,  evaporate,  dr>^  to  constant  weight 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  and  weigh.  Deduct  this  weight  from  the  weight 
of  residue  previously  obtained;  the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of 
colchicine  found  in  5  Gms.  of  the  drug.  This  weight,  w^hen  multi- 
plied by  20  represents  the  percentage  of  colchicine  in  the  sample 
assayed. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Colchicnm  Corm. — ^This  powdered  extract  is 
directed  to  be  asvsayed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crude  drug, 
except  that  6  Gms.  of  the  extract  shall  be  used  instead  of  15  Gms. 
of  the  corm  or  seed.  As  but  2  Gms.  of  the  extract  are  represented 
in  the  final  steps  of  the  assay,  the  weight  of  colchicine  obtained 
must  be  multiplied  by  50  to  ascertain  the  percentage  present  in  the 
extract. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Colchicnm  Seed. — Having  introduced 
15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  of  colchicum  seed  into  a  500  mil. 
(or  Cc.)  flask,  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  lead  subacetate  solution  mixed 
with  35  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water.  Shake  thoroughly  and  then 
add  240  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  and  again  shake  the  mixture. 
From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  colchicum  corm 
and  seed  (see  above),  beginning  with  the  words  "  Filter  off  2(X)  mils,  (or 
Cc.)".  As  but  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract  are  represented  in 
the  final  steps  of  the  assay,  the  weight  of  colchicine  obtained  must  be 
multiplied  by  20  to  ascertain  the  amount  presc»nt  in  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc). 
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Assay  of  Tincture  of  Colchicmn  Seed.— Evaporate  150  mib.  (or 
Cc.)  of  tincture  of  colchieum  seed  on  a  waterbath  to  about  20  mils. 
(or  Cc),  transfer  it  to  a  50  mil.  (or  Ce.)  graduated  flask  and  rinse  the 
dish  with  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  in  divided  portions, 
adding  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  flask.  Add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  lead  subacetate  solution,  shake  thoroughly  and  then  add  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  bring  the  volume  exactly  up  to  50  mils,  (or  Cc). 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  5(K)  mil.  (or  Cc)  flask,  add  250  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  recently  boiled  distilled  water,  using  a  part  of  the  water  to  rinse  the 
50  mil.  (or  Cc)  flask  and  proceed  from  this  point  exactly  as  directed 
for  the  assay  of  colchieum  conn  and  seed,  beginning  with  the  words 
"  Filter  off  200  mils,  (or  Cc)'\  As  only  50  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  the  original 
tincture  are  represented  in  the  final  steps  of  the  assay,  the  wei^t  of 
colchicine  obtained  must  be  multiplied  by  2  to  ascertam  the  amount 
present  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 


ASSAY  OF  GUARANA  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

Since  the  active  principles  of  guarana,  chiefly  caffeine,  can  be 
obtained  in  quite  pure  form,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the 
assay  of  the  drug  and  its  preparations  shall  be  made  gravimetrically, 
and  requires  that  guarana  shall  contain  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of 
caffeine  and  fluidextract  of  guarana  not  less  than  3.6  Gms.  nor 
more  than  4.4  Gms.  of  the  same  in  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Guarana. — Put  6  Gms.  of  guarana,  in  No.  60  powder, 
into  a  flask  and  pour  upon  it  120  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  chloroform  and 
6  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  ammonia  water.  Shake  frequently  for  half  an  hour, 
and  let  stand  for  four  hours.  Again  shake  the  flask  vigorously  and 
when  the  drug  has  settled,  filter  the  liquid  rapidly  through  a  small 
pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  and  collect  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  filtrate 
representing  5  Gms.  of  guarana.  Evaporate  the  clear  filtrate  to  dryness 
and  dissolve  the  residue  in  weak  sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
.  heat.  When  the  liquid  has  cooled,  filter  into  a  separator  and  wash 
the  a)ntainer  and  filter  with  several  portions  of  distilled  water.  Now 
add  ammonia  water  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus 
and  shake  out  the  caffeine  with  chloroform  until  completely  extracted, 
as  shown  by  testing  with  iodine  test-solution.  Evaporate  the  united 
chlon)form  solutions  and  dry  the  residue  to  constant  weight  at  80**  C. 
(176°  F.).  The  weight  obtained  when  multiplied  by  20  will  represent 
the  percentage  of  caffeine  in  the  drug. 

The  weak  acid  prescribed  in  this  assay  may  be  made  by  mixing 
2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  with  20  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  dis- 
tilled water.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  shake  out  the  caffeine 
with  4  successive  portions  (20, 10, 10  and  10  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  chloroform. 
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Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Ouarana. — ^Transfer  to  a  separator  5  mils. 
(ot  Cc.)  of  fluidextract  of  guarana,  add  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia 
water,  and  shake  out  the  alkaloid  with  successive  portions  of  chloro- 
form until  completely  extracted,  as  shown  by  testing  with  iodine  test- 
solution.  Evaporate  the  combined  chloroform  solutions  to  drj^ness 
and  dissolve  the  residue  in  20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  Allow  this  to  cool,  filter  it  into  a  separator  and  wash  the 
container  and  filter  with  several  small  portions  of  distilled  water, 
adding  the  rinsings  to  the  liquid  in  the  separator.  Then  shake  out 
the  alkaloid  with  chloroform  until  completely  extracted,  as  shown  by 
testing  with  iodine  test-solution,  evaporate  the  combined  chloroform 
solutions  and  dry  the  residue  to  constant  weight  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
The  weight  of  caffeine  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  20  will  represent 
the  amount  present  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract. 

ASSAY  OF  HYDRASTIS  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

Although  hydrastis  contains  three  alkaloids,  berberine,  canadine, 
and  hydrastine,  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  drug  seem  to  reside 
whollv  in  the  latter,  and  hence  the  determination  of  its  content  is 
an  excellent  criterion  for  the  valuation  of  the  drug.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia requires  that  hydrastis  shall  contain  not  less  than  2.5  per 
cent,  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  hydrastis;  extract  of  hydrastis, 
not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  11  per  cent.;  fluidextract  of  hydrastis, 
not  less  than  1.8  Gms.,  nor  more  than  2.2.  Gms.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc); 
glycerite  of  hydrastis,  not  less  than  1.12  Gms.,  nor  more  than  1.37 
Gms.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc);  tincture  of  hydrastis,  not  less  than  0.36 
Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.44  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc).  All  determina- 
tions are  made  gravnmetrically. 

Hydrastine  exists  in  the  drug  partly  in  the  free  and  partly  in  the 
combined  state,  and  advantage  is  taken  in  the  official  method  of 
assay  of  the  fact  that  berberine  is  practically  .insoluble  in  ether. 
While  hydrastine  is  colorless,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  the  alkaloid  entirely  free  from  a  slight  yellow  color,  which  is 
due  to  traces  of  berberine. 

Assay  of  Hydrastis. — ^Ten  Gms.  of  hydrastis,  in  Xo.  60  powder,  are 
introduced  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc)  flask  and  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether 
then  added;  the  flask  is  stoppered  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  and 
allowe<l  to  stand  for  10  minutes,  after  which  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia 
water  are  added  and  the  flask  vigorously  shaken  every  10  minutes 
during  2  hours.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay 
of  belladonna  root  on  page  846,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Now  add 
25  mils,  (or  Cc)".  Modify  the  process  for  belladonna  root  by  using 
only  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  ether  solution,  representing  5  Gms.  of 
hydrastis  to  complete  the  assay  and  use  ether  throughout  the  process 
instead  of  chloroform.    The  final  combine<l  ether  solutions  are  evapo- 
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rated  to  dryness  and  then  to  constant  weight  at  100®  C.  (212®  F.). 
The  weight  of  al!;aloids  obtained  when  multipHed  by  20  will  represent 
the  percentage  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the  drug. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Hydrastis.— Mix  3  Gms.  of  the  powdered  extract 
of  hydrastis  thoroughly  with  10  Gms.  of  washed  sand  and  introduce 
into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask.  Having  added  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether 
and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water,  shake  the  mixture  vigorously 
every  10  minutes  during  a  half  hour,  and  when  the  drugs  have  settled 
decant  1(X)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  liquid,  representing  2  Gms.  of 
the  extract.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of 
belladonna  root  on  page  846,  beginning  with  the  words  "Filter  the 
solution'*.  Modify  the  process  for  belladonna  root  by  using  ether 
throughout  the  process  and  dry  the  final  residue  to  constant  weight 
at  100®  C.  (212®  F.).  The  weight  of  alkaloids  obtained  when  multi- 
plied by  50  vnM  represent  the  percentage  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids 
of  hydrastis  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis. — Proceed  exactly  as  directed 
for  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  on  page  849,  modifying 
the  process  there  given  by  using  only  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract 
instead  of  10,  and  using  only  ether  throughout  as  the  immiscible  sol- 
vent. T>ry  the  residue  to  constant  weight  instead  of  titrating  it. 
The  weight  of  alkaloids  obtained,  when  multiplied  by  20  will  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the 
fluidextract. 

Assay  of  Glycerite  of  Hydrastis. — Proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay 
of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  on  page  849,  modifying  the  process 
there  given  by  using  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  glycerite  of  hydrastis  instead 
of  10  mils.  (orCc.)-of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  and  use  only  ether 
as  the  immiscible  solvent  throughout  the  assay.  Wash  the  final  ether 
extractions  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  draw  off  the  water 
and  discard  it.  Then  filter  the  ether  solution  through  a  small  pledget 
of  absorbent  cotton,  wash  the  cotton  with  ether,  evai>orate  the  filtrate 
and  washings,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100®  C.  (212®  F.)  to  constant 
weight  instead  of  titrating  it.  The  weight  of  alkaloids  obtained,  when 
multiplie<l  by  20  will  represent  the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids 
in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  glycerite. 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Hydrastis. — Evaporate  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
tincture  of  hydrastis  on  a  waterbath  to  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  and 
transfer  the  liquid  to  a  separator.  Fn)m  this  iK)int  proceed  as  directed 
for  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  on  ptige  849,  beginning 
with  the  words  "and  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)/*  except  that  the  2  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  are  diluted  with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled 
water  and  then  used  to  rinse  out  the  evaporating  dish,  adding  the 
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rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  separator.  Ether  only  is  used  in  the 
process  and  the  alkaloidal  residue  is  to  be  dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
and  then  weighed.  The  weight  of  alkaloids  obtained  when  multiplied 
by  2  represents  the  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or 
Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 

ASSAY  OF  IPECAC  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

The  chief  alkaloids  found  in  ipecac  are  cephaeline  and  emetine  or 
methylcephaeline,  together  with  a  very  small  amount  of  psychotiine. 
Although  they  are  not  always  present  in  the  same  proportions,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  by  giving  the  equivalent  of  combined  ipecac  alka- 
loids for  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  as  0.024  Gm.  for  each  mil.  (or 
Cc.)  recognizes  only  the  two  first-named  and  as  present  in  equal 
proportions,  for  the  equivalent  of  cephaeline  for  the  acid  is  0.023316 
Gm.  and  for  emetine  0.024718  Gm.,  the  mean  of  which  is  0.0240  Gm. 
The  alkaloid  psychotrine,  being  insoluble  in  ether  will  be  left  in  the 
dregs.  It  is  possible  to  separate  the  cephaeline  from  the  emetine  by 
the  solubility  of  the  former  in  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  then 
to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  each  present  in  any  sample  of 
ipecac,  but  for  purposes  of  valuation  of  the  drug  this  more  tedious 
method  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  official  requirements  are  that 
ipecac  shall  contain  not  less  than  1.75  per  cent,  of  the  ether-soluble 
alkaloids,  and  the  fluidextract  of  ipecac,  not  less  than  1.8  Gms.,  nor 
more  than  2.2  Gms.  of  the  same  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Ipecac. — Introduce  10  Gms.  of  ipecac,  in  Xo.  80  powder, 
into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask,  add  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  and 
proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay'  of  belladonna  root,  on  page  846, 
beginning  with  the  words  "Stopper  the  flask,"  modifying  the  process 
there  given  by  using  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  ether  solution,  representing 
5  Gms.  of  ipecac,  to  complete  the  assay.  Ether  is  used  throughout 
the  process  and  the  alkaloidal  residue  is  dissolved  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid.  As  each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth- 
normal acid  corresponds  to  0.024  Gm.  of  ether-soluble  ipecac  alka- 
loids, the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  consumed,  when  multiplied  by  2.4 
(0.024  X  100)  and  divided  by  5  vnll  express  the  percentage  of  alkaloids 
present  in  the  drug. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  4>ecac. — Measure  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
fluidextract  of  ipecac  in  a  pipette  and  allow  it  to  drop  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  10  (ims.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  footnote  on  page  841), 
and  dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  ngt  exceeding  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 
Having  transferred  the  impregnated  sawdust  to  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.) 
flask,  add  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  and  rinse  the  dish  in  which  the 
mixture  was  dried  with  a  mixture  of  0  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water 
and  an  equal  volume  of  water,  in  divided  portions,  adding  the  rinsings 
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to  the  contents  of  the  flask.  Stopper  the  flask  and  shake  it  vigorously 
every  few  minutes  during  2  hours.  Now  add  15  mils,  (or  Ce.)  of 
distilled  water,  again  shake  the  flask  well,  and  when  the  dregs  have 
settled,  decant  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  ether  solution,  representing 
5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fluidextract.  Filter  the  ethereal  solution  through 
a  small  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  into  a  separator,  washing  the 
graduated  cylinder  and  cotton  with  a  little  ether,  and  shake  out  the 
alkaloids  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  as  directed  in  the  assay  of  fluid- 
extract  of  belladonna  root  on  page  849.  Collect  the  acid  washings  in  a 
separator,  add  ammonia  water  until  the  liquid  is  decidedly  alkaline  to 
litmus  and  completely  extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking  out  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  ether.  Evaporate  the  combined  ether  washings  to 
dryness,  dissolve  the  alkaloidal  residue  in  exactly  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth- 
normal  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as 
indicator.  Divide  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  fiftieth-normal 
alkali  solution  used  by  5  and  subtract  the  quotient  from  10  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  by  the 
alkaloids.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corre- 
sponds to  0.024  Gm.  of  the  ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  ipecac.  The 
amount  of  alkaloids  found  in  the  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract, 
when  multiplied  by  20  will  express  the  amount  present  in  lOO  mils, 
(or  Cc). 

ASSAY  OF  NUX  VOMICA  AND  ITS  PBEPARATIONS. 

Nux  vomica  contains  brucine  and  strychnine  in  approximately 
equal  proix)rtions  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  drug  shall 
contain  not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids;  extract  of  nux 
vomica,  not  less  than  15.2  nor  more  than  1G.8  per  cent.;  fluidextract 
of  nux  vomica  not  less  than  2.37  Gms.  nor  more  than  2.63  Gms.  in 
100  mils,  (or  Cc);  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  not  less  than  0.237  Gm. 
nor  more  than  0.263  Gm.  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Nux  Vomica. — Ha\nng  introduced  15  Gms.  of  nux  vomica, 
in  No.  40  ix)wder,  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask,  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  1  volume,  and  ether,  2  volumes.  Stopper 
the  flask,  shake  it  well  and  allow  it  to  stand  10  minutes,  then  add  10 
mils,  (or  Cc)  of  ammonia  water  and,  after  shaking  the  flask  vigorously 
everj'  10  minutes  during  2  hours,  allow  it  to  stand  for  10  hours.  Now 
add  25  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  distilled  water,  again  shake  the  flask  well, 
and  when  the  drug  has  settled,  decant  100  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  the  solution, 
representing  10  (Jms.  of  nux  vomica,  and  pnK'etxl  from  this  point  as 
dirtx'ted  for  the  assay  of  l)ella<lonna  n)ot  on  page  S46,  Ix'giiming  with  the 
wonls  "Filter  the  solution**.  For  the  titration,  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
from  the  n»sidue  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid. 
Each  mil.  (or  Cc)  of  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.0364 
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Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids,  and  the  amount  found  by  calculation  to 
be  in  the  10  Gms.  of  drug  assayed,  when  multiplied  by  10  will  express 
the  percentage  present  in  the  drug. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Nox  Vomica.— Thoroughly  mix  3  Gms.  of 
powdered  extract  of  nux  vomica  with  10  Gms.  of  washed  sand  and 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask.  Then  add  150 
mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform,  1  volume,  and  ether,  2 
volumes,  and  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water.  Shake  the  mixture 
vigorously  every  10  minutes  during  a  half  hour,  and  when  the  dregs 
have  settled  decant  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  liquid,  representing 
2  Gms.  of  the  extract.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the 
assay  of  belladonna  root  on  page  846,  beginning  with  the  words  **Filter 
the  solution''  and  modifying  the  process  by  dissolving  the  alkaloidal 
residue  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  instead  of 
5.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds 
to  0.0364  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  nux  vomica.  The  amount  of 
alkaloid  found  by  calculation  to  have  been  in  the  2  Gms.  of  extract, 
when  multiplied  by  50  will  express  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids 
present  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica.— Transfer  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  fluidextract  of  nux  vomica  to  a  separator  and  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  distilled  water  and  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water.  Shake  well 
and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  fluidextract  of  belladonna 
root  on  page  849,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Completely  extract  the 
alkaloids''.  Modify  the  process  by  dissolving  the  alkaloidal  residue 
in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  5.  As 
each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds 
to  0.03642  Gm.  of  total  alkaloids  of  nux  vomica,  the  amount  found 
by  calculation  to  have  been  in  the  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fluidextract 
assayed,  when  multiplied  by  10  will  express  the  amount  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica. — Having  evaporated  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  on  a  waterbath  to  about  10  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  transfer  the  same  to  a  separator  and  rinse  the  dish  with  a 
mixture  of  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ammonia  water  and  an  equal  volume  of 
distilled  water,  in  divided  portions,  adding  the  rinsings  to  the  contents 
of  the  separator.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay 
of  fluidextract  of  belladonna  root  on  page  849,  beginning  with  the 
words  "Completely  extract  the  alkaloids".  Modify  the  process  by 
dissolving  the  alkaloidal  residue  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  5.  Each  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal 
acid  consumed  corresponds  to  0.03642  Gm.  of  total  alkaloids  of  nux 
vomica  and  the  amount  ascertained  by  calculation  as  present  in 
the  residue  represents  the  amount  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 
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ASSAY  OF  OPIUM  AND  ITS  PREFAKATIOHS, 

The  valuation  nf  opium  is  jiIwjiv;*  niuilo  on  the  Imsis  ()f  its  mi 
phine  contoiit,  ami  the  I'liHritiacoim-ia  <lcrnari(ls  tiiat  tlie  moi 
extracted  be  weighfti  in  the  form  of  anhjilroiis  cTjstals.  It  requires 
that  opium  in  the  moist  state  shall  yield  not  less  than  9.5  per  cent,  of 
anhydrous  morphine,  and  when  dried  and  in  fine  or  granular  powder, 
not  less  than  10.  and  not  more  than  U).5  per  cent.  l)e<«lorized 
opium  should  yield  the  same  percentage  of  anh,\'(irous  morphine  as 
powdered  opium.  Extract  of  opium  is  required  to  yield  not  less  than 
19,5  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2tl.5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  morphine, 
and  tincture  of  opium,  as  well  as  tincture  of  deodorized  opium,  ini 
contain  not  less  than  0.95  Gm.  nor  more  than  1,05  Gms.  of  anhydi 
morphine  in   100  mils,   (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Opium.— Introduce  8  Gms.  of  opium,  wliioh,  if 
should  be  in  very  small  pieces,  and  if  dr>',  in  ver>-  fine  powder,  in) 
nn  Erlenmeyer  flask  having  a  capacity  of  about  iV)  mils,  {or  Cc. 
add  W)  mil,s.  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  cork  it  well,  and  agitate  ev 
ten  mimite.s.  or  in  a  mechanical  .shaker,  during  tliree  hours.    Tfai 
pour  the  whole  as  e\enly  as  possible  ujMjn  a  wetted  filter  having  a 
diameter  of  12  cm.,  and,  when  the  ]i([ijiil  has  drained  off.  wash  tli 
residue  with  distilled  water,  carefully  dropjied  ufwm  the  edges  of  the 
filter  and  its  contents,  until  120  mils,  (or  (c.)  of  filtrate  are  obtained. 
Then  carefullj-  transfer  the  moist  opium  to  a  mortar  by  means  of 
8patula  and  rub  to  a  smooth  paste;  rinse  into  the  original  flask  wf 
50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  agitate  it  thoroughly  and  reti 
the  whole  to  the  filter.    When  the  liquid  has  drained  off,  wash  thff, 
residue  with  75  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water.    Evaixirate  the  filtiata 
aiifl  washings  on  a  waterbath  to  ab<mt  4fJ  (iras.    Tran.sfer  the  extract, 
to  a  .50  mil.  (or  Cc.)  graduated  flask  and  wa.sh  the  evaporating  dlih 
with  sufficient  water  to  make  the  entire  volume  exactly  .JO  mils,  (or  Co.) 
when  cooled  to  riHirn  tem[)crature.     Place  in  a  small  mortar  4  Gms. 
of  fresjily  slaked  lime,  add  about  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  opium  extract 
an<l  rub  to  a  sniiHith  paste,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  solution  and 
rinse  the  flask  with  exactly  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distille<l  water,  adding 
the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  mortar,  and  stir  fre<juently  f( 
15  minutes,  avoiding  uiuiecessarj-  lo.ss  by  evajxiration.    Filter  throi 
a  dry  filter,  bIhiuI  10  cm.  in  diameter,  and  transfer  exactly  30 
(or  Cr. )  of  the  filtrate,  n-presenting  4  Gms,  of  opium,  to  an  Erlt 
flask  of  suitable  slice,    .^dd  to  the  liquid  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  alcohol 
15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether,  and  after  shaking  the  mixture,  add  I  Gm. 
ammonium  chloride  and  shake  the  flask  frequently  during  a 
hour.    Set  the  flask  nsidc  in  a  I'ool  place  for  12  hours  or  over  night. 

Hemove  the  stop[)er  and  brush  any  adhering  (Ty.stals  l»ack  into 
Uie  flask.    IHvant  the  ethereal  layer  into  a  small  funnel,  the  neck  nf 
which  ha.H  been  previousl>'  eloseil  with  a  plettget  of  alisorl>ent  coll 
HiiL-w-  the  na.sk  and  content>  with  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether  ami  w 
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the  ether  has  passed  through,  wash  the  funnel  and  cotton  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  then  pour  the  aqueous  liquid  into  the  funnel  without 
trj'ing  to  remove  the  crystals.  Wash  the  cr>'stals  in  the  flask  and  the 
contents  of  the  funnel  with  distilled  water  previously  saturated  with 
morphine,  until  the  washings  are  colorless.  Then  add  a  few  drops  of 
distilled  water  to  replace  the  morphinated  water.  Incline  the  edge  of 
the  funnel  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask  and  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 
carefully  transfer  the  cotton  with  adhering  crystals  to  the  flask. 
Insert  the  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  wash  the  funnel  with 
20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  10  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  applied  drop  by  drop  around  the  edge  of  the 
funnel.  Remove  the  funnel,  replace  the  cork,  warm  gently,  and 
agitate  until  the  crystals  are  dissolved.  Rinse  the  cork  with  distilled 
water  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal  potassium 
hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as  indicator.  Each 
mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tenth-normal  acid  consumed  corresponds  to 
0.028516  Gm.  of  anhydrous  morphine. 

Divide  the  number  of  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fiftieth-normal  alkali  solution 
required  by  5,  subtract  the  quotient  from  20  (the  number  of  mils. 
XoT  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  acid  added)  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  2.8516  (0.028516  X  100);  this  sum  divided  by  4,  the  weight  of 
opium  in  Cms.  represented  in  the  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  liquid  used  for 
the  assay,  will  express  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  morphine  in  the 
opium. 

Morphine  being  present  in  opium  as  meconate  and  sulphate  is 
readily  extracted  with  water;  but  along  with  it  other  substances,  such 
as  codeine,  narceine,  coloring  matter,  inorganic  salts,  etc.,  are  also 
brought  into  solution,  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  entirely  or  retain 
in  solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  ether  when  the  precipitation 
of  morphine  is  finally  effected.  As  pure  morphine  is  not  entirely 
insoluble  in  water,  a  dilute  mother-liquor  is  undesirable;  hence  con- 
centration of  the  infusion  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  reduce  the  loss 
from  this  source;  the  addition  of  alcohol  has  been  found  advantageous 
in  preventing  the  precipitation  of  coloring  matter  along  with  the 
morphine,  and  is  by  no  means  hurtful  in  the  proportion  directed;  the 
ether  removes  the  codeine  and  other  ether-soluble  alkaloids  present. 

When  freshly  slaked  lime  is  added  to  the  concentrated  infusion  it 
dec^omposes  the  natural  morphine  salts,  the  liberated  morphine  being 
held  in  solution  by  the  newly  formed  calcium  hydroxide  solution.  The 
addition  of  ammonium  chloride  causes  the  formation  of  calcium  chloride 
with  liberation  of  ammonia,  which  latter  then  causes  precipitation  of 
the  morphine  alkaloid  in  a  crystalline  form,  the  separation  being 
materially  aided  by  active  shaking  of  the  flask  as  directed  in  the 
official  assay  process. 

Assay  of  Extract  of  Opium. — Dissolve  4  (ims.  of  extract  of  opium 
in  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  add  gradually,  with  constant 
stirring,  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and  wash  the  filter 
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and  residue  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  solution  measure 
exactly  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the 
assay  of  opium  on  page  860,  beginning  with  the  words  "Place  in  a  small 
mortar,  etc/'  As  the  morphine  obtained  represents  2  Gms.  of  the 
powdered  extract  of  opium,  the  weight  multiplied  by  50  will  express 
the  percentage  of  anhydrous  morphine  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Opimn  and  Tincture  of  Deodoriied  OpninL — 

Transfer  80  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  opium  or  tincture  of  deodor- 
ized opium  to  an  evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  it  on  a  waterbath 
until  the  alcohol  is  all  removed.  As  more  or  less  pi:^ipitation  will 
occur  upon  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  concentrated  Uquid  should 
be  decanted  and  filtered,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  broken  up  with 
a  glass  rod  and  washed  with  successive  portions  of  diistilled  water  (the 
washings  being  passed  through  the  first  filter)  until  the  filtrate  passes 
colorless  and  tasteless;  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  then  again  evap- 
orated until  the  weight  is  reduced  to  40  Gms.  From  this  point  proceed 
as  directed  for  the  assay  of  opium  on  page  860,  beginning  with  the 
words  "Transfer  the  extract,  etc."  As  the  morphine  obtained  rep- 
resents 40  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  respective  tincture,  the  amount 
ascertained  by  calculation  when  multiplied  by  2.5  will  express  the 
amount  of  anhydrous  morphine  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 

ASSAY  OF  PHTSOSTIQMA  AMD  ITS  PBEPABATIONS. 

The  chief  constituent  of  calabar  bean  is  physostigmine,  associated 
with  three  other  alkaloids  of  minor  importance.  It  is  soluble  in  ether, 
as  is  also  eseridine,  which  acts  like  physostigmine,  but  calabarine  is 
insoluble  in  that  liquid.  Eseramine  is  devoid  of  physiological  activity. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  physostigma  shall  contain  not  less 
than  0.15  per  cent,  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids;  extract  of  physostigma, 
not  less  than  1.7  per  cent,  nor  more  than  2.3  per  cent.,  and  tincture  of 
physostigma,  not  less  than  0.013  Gm.,  nor  more  than  0.017  Gm.  of 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Physostigma. — Transfer  15  Gms.  of  physostigma,  in  No. 
(K)  powder,  into  a  flask  of  250  mils,  (or  Cc.)  capacity  and  add  150 
mils,  (or  (\\)  of  ether;  stopper  the  flask,  shake  it  well  and  allow  it  to 
stand  10  minutes.  Then  add  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  shake  the  mixture  vigorously  at 
intervals  during  4  hours.  Now  add  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water, 
again  shako  the  flask  well,  and,  when  the  drug  has  settled,  decant 
1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  ethereal  solution,  representing  10  Gms.  of 
physostigma.  Filter  the  solution  through  a  small  pledget  of  absorbent 
cotton  into  a  l)eakcr  and  rinse  the  graduated  cylinder  and  cotton  with 
ether.  Add  20  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid  and  evapo- 
rate ofl"  the  ether,  stirring  during  the  evaporation  with  a  rubber-tipped 
glass  rod.    After  the  resinous  and  fatty  matter  has  agglutinated, 
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pour  off  the  acid  solution  through  a  wetted  filter  into  a  separator. 
Redissolve  the  residue  in  the  beaker  in  about  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
ether,  add  2  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
the  ether  with  continued  stirring  as  before  and  pour  the  acid  solu- 
tion on  the  filter.  Repeat  this  operation  until  all  of  the  alkaloid 
is  extracted  and  then  wash  the  filter  with  distilled  water  until  it  is 
free  from  alkaloids.  Collect  the  solution  and  washings  in  a  separator, 
add  sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  to  make  the  liquid  decidedly 
alkaline  to  litmus  and  completely  extract  the  alkaloids  by  shaking 
out  with  successive  portions  of  ether.  (Use  25,  15,  10  and  10  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  ether,  or  more  if  necessary.)  Wash  the  combined  ether 
solutions  with  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water,  separate  the  water 
completely,  and  filter  the  ether  solution,  washing  the  container  and 
filter  with  ether.  Evaporate  the  ether  solution  to  dryness,  dissolve 
the  alkaloids  from  the  residue  in  exactly  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal 
potassium  hydroxide  solution,  using  cochineal  test-solution  as  indicator. 
Each  mil.  of  tenth-normal  acid  corresponds  to  0.02752  Gm.  of  the 
ether-soluble  alkaloids  of  physostigma.  The  weight  of  alkaloids 
obtained  from  the  10  Gms.  of  drug  when  multiplied  by  10  will  represent 
the  percentage  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  in  the  sample  of  physostigma 
examined. 


Assay  of  Extract  of  Physostigma. — Introduce  3  Gms.  of  powdered 
extract  of  physostigma  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask,  add  10  Gms.  of 
washed  sand  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
ether  and  from  this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  physos- 
tigma on  page  8H2,  beginning  with  the  words  "stopper  the  flask,  etc.'* 
As  2  Gms.  of  the  extract  are  represented  in  the  final  steps  of  the  assay, 
the  weight  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids  ascertained  when  multiplied  by 
50  will  exprt»ss  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  the  extract. 

Assay  of  Tincture  of  Physostigma. — Having,  evaporated  150  mils. 
(or  Cc.)  of  tincture  of  physostigma  on  a  waterbath  to  about  20  mils, 
(or  Cc),  add  10  Gms.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  page  841)  to  the  liquid 
and  inc^orporate  it  thoroughly.  Continue  the  waterbath  heat  until 
the  mixture  is  dry,  then  transfer  the  latter  to  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask 
and  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  ether.  From  this  point  proceed  as  directed 
for  the  assay  of  physostigma  on  page  8(52,  l)eginning  with  the  words 
**stop|)er  the  flask,  etc."  The  amount  of  ether-soluble  alkaloids 
obtained  in  the  assay  will  represent  the  amount  present  in  100  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  tincture. 

ASSAY  OF  PILOCARPUS  AMD  ITS  PREPARATIONS. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  alkaloidal  constituents  of  jaborandi  leaves, 
with  the  exception  of  pilocarpine,  is  as  yet  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  ver>-  properly  recognizes  the  valuation  of  the 
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drug  on  the  basis  of  total  alkaloidal  content  as  most  desirable,  and 
requires  that  pilocarpus  shall  contain  not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of 
total  alkaloids.  This  percentage  represents  fairly  the  average  content 
of  alkaloids  in  the  leaves  at  the  present  time,  for,  while  in  the  past 
inferior  pilocarpus  (running  as  low  as  0.3  or  0.35  per  cent,  of  alkaloids) 
has  been  met  with  occasionally,  it  has  also  been  possible  to  procure 
some  lots  containing  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  and  over.  In  the  assay  of 
pilocarpus  leaves  it  frequently  happens  that  persistent  emulsions 
occur,  which  are  difficult  to  break  up;  the  application  of  hot  water 
to  the  exterior  of  the  separator  has  been  found  to  serve  a  good  purpose. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  pilocarpus  leaves  shall  contain,  as 
already  stated  above,  not  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids, 
and  the  fluidextract  of  pilocarpus  not  less  than  0.55  Gm.,  nor  more 
than  0.65  Gm.  of  the  same  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 

Assay  of  Pilocarpus. — Introduce  15  Gms.  of  pilocarpus,  in  Xo.  60 
powder,  into  a  250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask,  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  chloro- 
form and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  belladonna  root  on 
page  846,  beginning  with  the  words  "stopper  the  flask,  etc."  Instead 
of  adding  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  distilled  water  after  maceration,  as 
directed  for  belladonna  root,  add  but  5  mils,  (or  Cc),  and  when  the 
drug  has  settled,  withdraw  100  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  the  clear  chloroform 
solution  from  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  finally  dissolve  the  alkaloids 
from  the  residue  in  8  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  tenth-normal  sulphuric  acid 
instead  of  5  mils,  (or  Cc).  Each  mil.  (or  Cc)  of  tenth-normal  acid 
corresponds  to  0.0208  Gm.  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  pilocarpus.  The 
amount  of  alkaloids  ascertained  by  calculation  to  be  present  in  the 
residue,  when  multiplied  by  10  will  represent  the  percentage  of  total 
alkaloids  in  the  drug. 

Assay  of  Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus. — Drop  15  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
fluidextract  of  pilocarpus  evenly  from  a  pipette  over  the  surface  of 
15  (ims.  of  purified  sawdust  (see  page  841),  and  evaporate  the  mixture 
to  dryness  on  a  waterbath.  Having  transferred  the  dry  mixture  to  a 
250  mil.  (or  Cc.)  flask,  add  150  mils,  (or  Cc)  of  chloroform  and  from 
this  point  proceed  as  directed  for  the  assay  of  belladonna  nwt  on 
page  S4(),  beginning  at  the  words  "stopper  the  flask,  etc."  Modify 
the  directions  given  for  the  assay  of  belladonna  root,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  ammonia  water  to  6  mils,  (or  Cc)  mixed  with  5  mils. 
(or  Cc)  of  distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  used,  in  divided  portions 
to  rins<»  the  dish  in  which  the  fluidextract  and  sawdust  mixture  was 
evaixmitcd,  the  rinsings  l)eing  added  to  the  mixture  in  the  flask. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  assay  of  pilocarj)Us,  the  1(K)  mils,  (or  Cc)  of 
chloroform  must  Ik»  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  As  10 
mils,  (or  Cc)  of  fluidextract  of  pilocarpus  are  represt»nted  in  the  final 
residue,  the  amount  of  alkaloids  ascertained  to  be  therein,  when 
multiplied  by  10  will  express  the  amount  present  in  100  mils,  (or  Cc). 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
NEUTRAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  GLUCOSIDES. 

Besides  organic  acids  and  alkaloids,  plants  furnish  a  number  of 
valuable  principles  which  have  a  neutral  reaction,  and,  for  convenience, 
are  divided  into  bitter  principles  and  glucosides,  the  former  being 
also  known  as  amaroids.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  latter 
class  is  that  when  treated  with  diluted  acids  or  ferments  they  split 
up  into  glucose,  and  a  new  body,  differing  from  the  original  substance 
acted  upon,  but  characteristic  of  that  substance.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  glucosides  do  not  contain  nitrogen.  Although  glucosides 
are  an  important  group  of  plant  products,  only  two  are  officially 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  always  constitute  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and  are  in  many 
cases  associated  >\ith  other  bodies.  A  few  glucosides  appear  to  have  a 
dual  character,  for,  while  yielding  glucose  by  the  treatment  above 
mentioned,  some  also  possess  basic  and  others  acid  properties.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  both  glucosides  and  bitter  principles  are 
distinguished  from  alkaloids  by  the  ending  in  or  inum. 

The  following  official  neutral  principles  are  used  by  physicians 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent:  Aloin,  chrj'sarobin,  elaterin,  glycyrrhizin, 
salicin,  santonin,  and  strophanthin;  of  these,  salicin  and  strophanthin 
are  true  glucosides. 

Aloin. — The  name  aloin  is  used,  both  commercially  and  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  to  designate  the  neutral,  bitter,  crystalline  principle 
of  aloes,  irrespective  of  the  source,  and  more  specifically  defined  as  a 
pentoside  or  mixture  of  pentosides,  varj'ing  in- chemical  composition 
and  properties.  (The  name  pentoside  is  used  to  designate  a  class  of 
carbohydrates  capable  of  yielding  upon  hydrolysis  with  diluted  acids, 
pentoses  or  sugars  having  5  carbon  atoms,  such  as  arabinose,  xylose, 
etc.,  see  page  720.) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  ver>'  large  proportion  of  the  aloin 
sold  in  this  country  is  derived  from  (^ura9ao  aloes,  as  this  variety 
is  much  richer  in  aloin  than  either  Barbadoes  or  Socotra  aloes,  and, 
moreover,  comparatively  little  of  the  latter  variety  reaches  this 
market.  Cape  aloes,  which  was  formerly  supposed  not  to  contain 
any  crystalline  aloin,  has  been  shown  to  contain  the  same,  and  the 
name  capaloin  has  been  given  to  it.  Tschirch  in  1898  succeeded  in 
crystallizing  capaloin  ft*om  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  form  of  colorless 
needles. 
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Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  aloin, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  treatment  of  aloes  with  hot  water 
acidulated  with  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid;  after  the 
infusion  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  it  is  carefully  decanted 
from  sediment,  concentrated,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  preferably 
in  a  vacuum  apparatus,  and  set  aside  in  a  cold  place,  when  crystals 
or  crystalline  crusts  of  aloin  will  separate.  The  aloin  may  then  be 
purified  by  means  of  filter  presses  and  recrystallization  from  hot 
water  or  very  dilute  alcohol.  The  addition  of  a  little  acid  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  avoiding  the  contamination  of  aloin  with  non- 
crystallizable  matter,  which  is  less  soluble  in  acidulated  water  than 
in  plain  water. 

A  more  recent  method  suggested  by  Schaefer  depends  upon  the 
property  of  aloin  of  forming  very  difficultly  soluble  compounds  with 
the  alkaline  earths  in  ammoniacal  solution,  which,  upon  decomposition 
with  an  acid,  yield  aloin.  The  following  method  for  determining 
the  aloin  content  in  aloes  indicates  a  process  of  manufacture  for  aloin 
on  a  large  scale:  50  Gms.  of  aloes  are  mixed  with  300  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  cooling  the  solution  is  decanted  from  the  separated  resin,  mixed 
rapidly  with  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  20  per  cent,  ammonia  water  and  a 
solution  of  15  Gms.  of  calcium  chloride  in  30  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  after  fifteen  minutes,  the  water  expressed, 
and  the  lime  salt  decomposed  by  triturating  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  mixture  of  aloin  and  calcium 
chloride  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  filtered, 
the  filter  washed  with  hot  water,  and  the  aloin  crystallized  out  at  a 
low  tenif)erature  with  the  aid  of  ice.  As  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  aloin 
in  fine,  light-yellow  crystals  has  been  obtained  from  commercial  aloes 
bv  this  metluKl. 

The  average  yield  of  aloin  from  the  different  commercial  varieties 
of  aloes  varies  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  and  over. 

Aloin  is  supix)sed  to  owe  its  value  as  a  laxative  to  a  substance  known 
as  emcKlin,  with  which*  it  is  associated  in  aloes  and  into  which  it  is  in 
all  probability  converted  by  the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids.  If  aloin  be 
treated  with  ether,  any  emodin  present  will  be  extracted,  aloih  being 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  peculiar  color  reactions,  from  orange  to  deep 
cherry  red,  observiMl  when  5  per  cent,  ammonia  water  is  shaken  with 
an  ethereal  extract,  obtained  from  a  decoction  of  aloes  by  agitation 
with  ether,  an*  <iu(»  to  emodin;  pure  aloin,  free<l  from  emodin,  fails  to 
show  these  ('olors.  This  is  known  as  Borntneger's  reaction  and  is 
practically  identical  with  the  official  test  for  the  limit  of  emodin, 
ex(rpt  that  In-nzene  is  used  in  the  latter  in  plact*  of  ether  for  solution 
of  the  eincMlin. 

Aloin  of  conmierce  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  resinous  and 
other  matter,  which  can  be  detected  by  imiKTfect  solubility  of  the 
sample  in  cold  water.    Aloin  obtained  from  Cura9ao  aloes  dissolves 
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in  nitric  acid  with  a  cherr\'-red  c*olor,  which  distinfi^iishes  it  from 
capaloin,  nataloin,  and  socaloin.  It  may  aho  \ye  distinguished  from 
the  two  first  named  by  acquiring  a  red  color  by  Klunge's  test  with 
copper  sulphate  and  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride;  upon 
addition  of  alcohol  the  red  color  changes  to  violet.  According  to 
Tschirch  this  reaction  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  small  percentage 
of  isobarbaloin,  and  the  red  color  will  be  intensified  if  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  be  used  in  place  of  the  sodium  chloride. 

Chrysarobin. — This  mixture  of  neutral  principles,  derived  from  Gca 
Powder  by  treatment  with  hot  benzene,  has  been  at  times  confounded 
in  commerce  with  chr\'sophanic  acid.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  still 
contaminated  with  some  impurities,  but  corresponds  in  general  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Pharmacopoeia;  it  can  be  obtained  pure,  in  the 
form  of  small  yellow  scales,  by  repeated  crystallization  from  acetic 
acid,  and  then  has  the  composition  C30H28O7.  Although  the  Pharma- 
c*opoeia  states  that  1  Gm.  chrA'sambin  is  soluble  in  12.5  mils,  (or  Cc.) 
of  chloroform,  the  commercial  article  frequently  fails  to  respond  to 
this  test.  The  following  test  of  the  Pharmacopcria  may  be  used 
to  distinguish  chrysarobin  from  chrysophanic  acid,  the  former  acquiring 
a  violet-red  color,  while  the  latter  produces  a  yellow-colored  liquid: 
Mix  ().(K)1  Gm.  of  the  substance  with  2  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  add  to  the  red-colored  mixture  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water. 

Elaterin.  C20H08O5. — Commercial  elaterium  owes  its  medicinal 
virtues  to  a  neutral  principle  called  elaterin,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  treatment  with  chloroform  and  subsequent  addition  of  ether  to 
the  chloroforniic  solution,  whereby  crystals  of  elaterin  are  precipitated, 
being  but  slightly  soluble  (about  1  grain  in  1  fluidounce)  in  ether. 
The  crystals  may  be  further  purified  by  washing  them  with  a  little 
ether  and  recrystallizing  from  chloniform.  The  yield  of  elaterin 
varies  from  2")  to  35  per  c*ent.  of  the  weight  of  elaterium,  and  the  two 
substances  must  not  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

Olycsrrrhizin. — This  substance,  althougli  for  a  long  time  considered 
to  l)e  a  neutral  principle  and  also  a  glucoside,  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  tribasic  acid,  (jlycyrrhizic  acid,  having  the  a)mposition  C44H63O18X, 
which  exists  in  Hc^orice  root  in  combination  with  ammonia  as  an  acid 
salt.  It  |)ossc»sses  no  mt*dicinal  projXTties,  and  is  valuable  only  on 
account  of  its  very  sweet  taste.  It  is  nH-ogniztnl  in  the  Pharmac*opceia 
in  combination  with  ammOnia  as  nmmnnidted  (/lyci/rrhhln,  and  in  the 
process  for  the  prt»paration  of  this  conii)ound  the  complete  extraction 
of  glycyrrhizin  from  the  drug  is  eflfectctl  by  adding  ammonia  water 
to  the  menstruum,  so  that  a  neutral  annnonium  glycyrrhizate  may  be 
form(Hl.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  aci<l  to  the  perc*olate  causes  the 
priH'ipitatioii  of  the  glycyrrhizin,  which,  for  the  puriM)se  of  purification, 
is  collected,  rc<lissoIvcd  ii.  ammonia  water,  and  again  precipitated. 
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being  finally  dissolved  in  sufficient  ammonia  water  and  obtained  in 
scales  by  spreading  the  solution  on  glass  and  drying.  When  boiled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  pure  glycyrrhizin  splits  up  into  glycj^irhetin, 
C32H47O4N,  and  parasaccharic  acid,  CaHioOg,  which  latter  reduces 
Fehling's  Solution  like  glucose,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  former  view 
that  glycrrhizin  was  a  glucoside. 

Salidn.  CisHisOt. — ^Several  methods  are  in  use  for  the  extraction 
of  this  principle  from  willow  and  poplar  barks.  The  bark  may  be 
macerated  and  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  decoction,  after  straining, 
being  allowed  to  subside;  the  clear  liquid  is  concentrated,  treated 
with  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  which  the 
residue  is  exhausted  with  weak  alcohol,  from  which  the  salicin  will 
crystallize  after  removal  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation.  Another  plan 
IS  to  exhaust  the  bark  with  boiling  water  and  deprive  the  decoction 
of  coloring  matter  and  tannin  by  digestion  with  litharge  or  treatment 
with  basic  lead  acetate;  any  free  acid  present  in  the  liquid  is  neutral- 
ized with  chalk.  The  filtrate,  on  concentration,  will  yield  crystals  of 
salicin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

When  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  salicin  takes  up  water 
and  splits  up  into  glucose  and  saligenin  or  salicvl  alcohol,  thus, 
CnHisOy  +  H2O  =  CeHjjOe  +  C7HA. 

A  characteristic  reaction  of  salicin  is  the  production  of  a  bright 
red  color  when  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  color  disappearing  upon  the  addition  of  water.  The 
production  of  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  oil  of  meadow  sweet  when 
salicin  is  heated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate 
also  serves  to  distinguish  this  substance  from  others;  the  odor  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  salicylic  aldehyde. 

Santonin.  C15H18O3. — Chemically  santonin  is  the  anhydride  of 
a  weak  acid,  although  generally  looked  upon  as  a  neutral  substance* 
It  is  ()btaine<l  by  mixing  crushed  santonica  (the  dried  unexpanded 
flower  heads  of  Artemisia  jmuciflora)  with  slaked  lime  and  exhausting 
the  mixtuR*  with  hot  water;  the  resulting  solution  of  calcium  santon- 
inate  is  concentrattMl  and  decomposed  with  hydroc^hloric  acid.  The 
crude  santonin  is  treated  with  diluted  ammonia  water,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  decolorized  with  bone-black,  after  which  it 
is  allowcnl  to  crystallize. 

Santonin  jx)ssc»sses  the  property  of  turiu'ng  yellow  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  then  forms  a  yellow  solution  with  alcohol,  from 
which,  however,  it  again  crystallizes  colorless. 

The  following  may  l)e  mentioned  as  characteristic  readions  of 
santonin:  a  red  color  is  pnxluced  when  O.f)  Gm.  of  santonin  is  heated 
with  5  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  j)otassium  hydn)xide; 
if  0.010  (jin.  of  santonin  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  each 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
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when  heated  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  assumes  a  violet  color  upon  addition 
of  one  drop  of  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  solution. 

StrophanthixL — ^The  Pharmacopoeia  defines  the  official  strophanthin 
to  be  a  glucoside  or  mixture  of  glucosides  obtained  from  the  seed  of 
Strophanthus  Kombe.  Considerable  confusion  and  uncertainty  exist 
regarding  the  character  of  the  strophanthin  obtained  from  different 
species  of  strophanthus,  and  the  various  data  published  by  different 
authors  must  be  accepted  tentatively,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Strophanthin  may  be  extracted  from  finely  powdered  seed  which 
has  been  previously  deprived  of  fat  by  treatment  with  ether  or 
petroleum  benzin,  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  tincture  thus 
obtained  is  distilled  to  free  it  from  alcohol,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water  and  filtered.  After  addition  of  tannic  acid  to  the  filtrate, 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  washed,  mixed  ^dth  lead  oxide,  dried 
and  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  causes  the  precipitation  of  strophanthin. 

The  glucosidal  character  of  strophanthin  is  shown  by  heating  it 
with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  when  strophanthidin  is  formed,  and 
a  sugar  which  reduces  Fehling's  Solution.  Strophanthin  is  extremely 
toxic  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  heating  strophanthin 
with  dilute  mineral  acids,  various  shades  of  green  color,  changing 
to  violet  or  blue,  are  produced,  and  are  more  or  less  characteristic. 

Careful  review  by  H.  Thoms  (1904),  of  the  work  previously  done 
by  others  on  the  constituents  of  strophanthus,  has  shown  that  stro- 
phanthin obtained  from  the  Komb6  variety  of  seed  contains  small 
proportions  of  nitrogen,  which  were  traced  to  the  presence  of  choline 
and  trigonelline,  the  latter  alkaloids  having  been  also  found  in  the 
seed  of  the  same  variety.  Strophanthin  from  the  seed  of  strophanthus 
hispidus  is  free  from  nitrogen,  but  not  capable  of  crystallization. 
The  same  author  succeeded  in  obtaining  3.6  per  cent,  of  crj^stalline 
strophanthin,  also  free  from  nitrogen,  from  the  seed  of  strophanthus 
gratus,  which  after  recrystallizaiion  was  found  to  have  the  com- 
position indicated  by  the  formula  CJ0H46O12  +  9H2O.  In  view  of 
the  preceding  statements  it  would  seem  desirable  to  indicate  the 
different  varieties  of  strophanthin  according  to  their  source,  and 
to  recognize  officially  the  glucoside  from  strophanthus  gratus,  which 
has  been  found  to  possess  a  high  therapeutic  value. 

Among  the  reagents  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  connection 
with  the  standardization  of  digitalis,  squill  and  strophanthus  by 
biological  methcxls  is  the  glucoside  Ouabain,  which  occurs  in  different 
plants  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  seed  of  strophanthus  gratus. 
The  chemical  composition  of  ouabain  is  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  C30II46O12  +  OHjO.  It  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  colorless, 
quadratic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
soluble  in  1(K)  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  about  30  parts  of  cold  dehy- 
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drated  alcohol.  When  heated  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  ouabain 
takes  up  the  elemeuts  of  water  and  yields  rhainnose,  C^aHuOs,  and  a 
resinous  substance. 

(losely  allicnl  to  the  glucosides  and  neutral  principles  is  a  class 
of  plant  products,  not  used  medicinally  in  a  separate  state,  but  com- 
prising the  active  constituents  of  a  number  of  drugs,  and  known 
by  the  general  group  name. 

Saponins. — The  first  use  of  the  name  saponin  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  saponaceous  constituent  of  the  root  of  saponaria  rubra, 
discoveretl  in  1808  by  Schrader.  While  formerly  the  view  prevailed 
that  the  peculiar  substance  called  saponin,  as  found  in  different  plants, 
is  identical,  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  by  R.  Kobert  and  his 
associates  and  pupils  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  name  saponin 
should  be  applied  to  a  group  of  plant  constituents  having  certain 
chemical  ami  physical  properties  in  common,  yet  differing  in  constitu- 
tion, physiological  effect,  etc.* 

Although  saponins  are  met  with  in  several  hundred  plants,  both 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  distributed  among  46  or  more 
families,  practically  nothing  is  known  reganling  the  important  part 
they  may  play  in  plant  physiology.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  plants; 
thus  in  the  root  of  sarsaparilla,  saponaria,  senega,  and  helonias  (chanue- 
lirium),  the  bulb  of  cyclamen,  the  bark  of  quillaja  and  guaiacum,  the 
fruit  of  sapindus,  the  seed  of  aesculus,  entada,  and  agrostemma,  the 
stem  of  dulcamara,  and  the  leaves  of  digitalis  and  guaiacum.  Kobert 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  saponins  are  formed  in  the  leaves  and 
deposited  later  in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  saponins,  to  which  they 
owe  their  group  name,  is  the  property  of  forming  aqueous  solutions 
which  foam  strongly  upon  agitation,  like  solutions  of  soap,  even 
when  very  dilute  (1  in  10,000).  The  bubbles  of  froth,  which  in  some 
cases  are  quite  i)ersistent,  are  destroyed  if  alcohol  or  ether  be  allowed 
to  dn)p  uiK)n  them.  Another  common  proi)erty  is  the  ability  to  hold 
fatty  and  resinous  substaiK*es,  when  in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  perfect 
sus|H*nsi()n  in  aqueous  mixtures,  thus  prcxlucing  emulsions  of  great 
stability.  Finely  divided  vegetable  substana^s  are  also  kept  in  sus- 
pension in  watery  fluids  by  the  presence  of  sai)onins.  With  few 
exwptions  the  saix)nins  are  readily  soluble  in  water  (all  are  soluble 
if  the  water  Ih»  made  slightly  alkaline),  and  also  in  diluted  alcohol, 
preferably  if  warmed.  Some  are  soluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
but  thus  far  none  has  lK*en  found  soluble  in  ether,  l)enzene,  or  carbon 
disulphide.     A  few  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  chloroform.     Many, 

I  Due  arknowWHlKomont  is  hereby  made  of  the  very  iritere8tinK  and  valuable  publi> 
eatir>n  by  Profi^sM^ir  R.  Kol>ert.  of  Rostock,  Gemmiiy,  entitled  "Beitrilge  zur  Kenntiiua 
der  Saponin  Sulistunxerr'  (Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Suponiiis),  from 
which  this  brief  ulMtruct  has  bocu  made. 
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but  not  all,  saponins  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  addition 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  this  fact  has 
been  utilized  as  a  means  of  separation.  In  some  instances  precipitation 
occurs  in  the  cold,  immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  while 
in  others  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary,  especially  in  weaker 
solutions.  By  this  method  it  has  been  possible  to  separate  polygalic 
acid  from  senegin  in  a  decoction  of  senega,  quillajic  acid  from  quilla- 
jasapotoxin  in  a  decoction  of  soap  bark,  and  saporubric  acid  from  sapo- 
rubrin.  The  sapotoxin  present  in  Levant  soapwort,  saponaria  alba, 
which  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  has  thus  been  shown 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  sapotoxin  in  quillaja. 

All  saponins  have  glucosida!  properties,  and  are  hydrolyzed  when 
their  solutions  are  heated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  being  split  up 
into  dextrose  and  a  non-toxic  body,  soluble  in  cold  water,  called 
sapogenin.  The  latter  body,  which  is  not  identical  for  all  saponins, 
has  acid  properties  and  forms  water-soluble  crystallizable  salts  with 
the  alkalies.  Some  saponins  are  precipitated  by  neutral  lead  acetate 
others  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  still  others  are  affected  by  both 
reagents.  Those  precipitated  by  neutral  lead  acetate  show  an  acid 
character  toward  litmus  and  Congo-red,  and  are  designated  as  acids; 
thus,  melanthinic  acid,  polygalic  acid,  quillajic  acid,  etc.  The  other 
saponins  are  neutral,  some  being  known  as  saiK)toxins,  while  others 
have  been  given  sj)ecific  names,  such  as  assamin,  chamaelirin,  senegin, 
etc.  One  drug,  at  least,  is  known  to  c*ontain  3  neutral  saponins — 
namely,  sarsaparilla,  the  same  being  named  parillin,  sarsasaponin,  and 
smilasaponin. 

As  a  rule,  saponins  are  amorphous  bodies,  but  parillin  and  sarsa- 
saponin are  crystalline.  They  are  characterized  by  a  bitterish,  acrid 
taste,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  burning  sensation,  and  in  fine 
powder  are  intensely  irritating  and  sternutatory.  With  few  exceptions 
saponins  are  decidedly  toxic  and  have  a  solvent  effect  on. red  blood 
corpuscles.  This  poisonous  property  prevents  their  use  in  pharmacy 
in  many  cases,  where  their  property  of  permanently  suspending  oils 
and  resinous  matter  would  othen\'ise  make  it  very  desirable.  The 
saponin  obtained  from  the  root  of  helonias  dioica,  and  known  as 
chamaelirin,  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  times  for  codliver  oil  emulsions 
because  less  toxic  than  the  saponins  of  quillaja  bark;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  saponins  present  in  guaiacum  bark  and  leaves  have  been  found 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  toxic  properties,  these  would  naturally 
seem  pr(*ferable  to  all  others  for  emulsifying  purposes. 

The  following  color  reactions  observed  by  Kobert  are  worthy  of 
special  note:  A  characteristic  red  coloration  occurs  with  many  sapo- 
nins if  they  are  mixed  with  concentratetl  sulphuric  acid  and  expose<l 
to  the  air  for  some  time,  or  carefully  wanned.  With  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  dmp  of  dilute  solution  of  ferri:* 
chloride  has  In^cn  addtnl,  a  greenish-blue  (coloration  is  produced,  which 
reaction  is  useful  for  detection  of  saponins  in  microscopic  sections  of 
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vegetable  drugs.  A  solution  of  selenous  aeid  in  eoneentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (Mecke's  reagent)  produces  a  cherr^'-red  color  with  the  acid 
saponin  of  cereus  grandiflorus  and  other  saponins,  while  a  beautiful 
violet  color  is  produced  with  guaiac-saponic  acid.  A  very  delicate 
reaction,  resulting  in  an  intense  red  color,  is  produced  by  adding 
to  soapbark  saponins  some  Millon's  reagent  as  modified  by  Nasse 
(a  solution  of  mercuric  acetate  to  which  a  drop  of  potassium  nitrite 
solution  has  been  added  just  before  using),  and  warming.  Kobert 
states  that  this  last  reaction  is  useful  for  detection  of  quillaja  prepara- 
tions in  oil  emulsions. 

Two  general  formulas  have  been  proposed  to  represent  the  com- 
position of  the  saponins,  CnHs,».ioOi8  by  Fliickiger,  and  C„Hj,».80io  by 
Kobert,  to  one  of  which  nearly  all  known  saponins  may  be  referred. 
To  the  first  group  belong  quillajic  acid,  CasHtaOig,  chamselirin, 
CJ6H62O18,  parillin  (Fliickiger),  C40H70O18,  digitonin,  CssH^^is, 
sarsasaponin,  C40H70O18,  and  others,  while  quillajasapotoxin,  CiTHteOio, 
melanthinic  acid,  CsgHsoOio,  senegin,  C18H28O10,  smilasaponin,  CsoHasOio* 
polygalic  acid,  Ci^HsoOio,  and  the  acid  and  neutral  saponins  of 
guaiacum  bark,  C21H84O10  and  CjjHseOio,  are  members  of  the  second 
group. 

Inasmuch  as  the  saponins  are  capable  of  forming  insoluble  lead 
compounds,  Kobert  recommends  the  following  method  for  their 
extraction:  To  the  concentrated  decoction  or  tincture  of  the  drug, 
solution  of  lead  acetate  is  added;  the  resulting  precipitate,  after 
filtration,  is  mixed  with  some  alcohol,  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  again  filtered.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  several  portions  of 
alcohol,  the  solutions  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  whole  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Upon  addition  of  ether  to  the  cooled  liquid, 
the  saponins  are  precipitated.  In  order  to  recover  any  saponin  not 
precipitable  by  lead  acetate,  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  should  be 
added  to  the  original  filtrate,  and  the  process  then  continued  exactly 
as  directe<l  for  the  treatment  of  the  precipitate  obtained  with  neutral 
lead  acetate. 

The  process  of  salting  out  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphate  may 
also  be  employed  for  precipitation  and  separation  of  saponins  in  place 
of  the  lead  acetate  method  mentioned  above. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  USED  IN  PHARMACY. 

BEsroES  the  well  known  animal  ferments,  pancreatin  and  pepsin, 
long  since  introduced  into  medicine  as  valuable  digestive  aids,  the 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  official  recognition  to  several  antitoxins  of  great 
value,  and  two  very  important  glands  of  the  animal  body.  As  the 
pharmacist  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  handle  these  products,  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  give  them  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Antidiphfheric  Semm  or  Diphtheria  Antitoxin. — The  Pharmacopoeia 
defines  this  preparation  to  be  a  fluid,  having  a  potency  of  not  less  than 
250  antitoxic  units  per  mil.  (or  Cc),  separated  from  the  coagulated 
blood  of  a  horse,  or  other  large  domestic  animal,  which  has  been 
properly  immunized  against  diphtheric  toxin,  and  directs  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  sealed  glass  containers,  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  tem- 
perature between  4.5**  and  15**  C.  (40°  and  59°  F.). 

Although  large  quantities  of  antidiphtheric  serum  are  now  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  foreign  products,  both  in  the  dry  and  liquid 
form,  are  also  imported. 

The  preparation  of  antidiphtheric  serum  can  only  be  conducted  at 
large  establishments,  especially  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  involves 
three  distinct  steps — namely,  the  preparation  of  the  toxin  or  diph- 
theric poison  to  be  injected  into  the  horse,  the  immunization  of  the 
animal,  and  the  preparation  of  the  antitoxin  or  serum  officially  recog- 
nized. A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  process  may  be  found 
in  the  National  Standard  Di^])en^ary,  1916,  pages  207-219. 

Antidiphtheric  serum  is  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown,  trans- 
parent or  slightly  turbid  liquid,  which  is  either  odorless  or  has  a 
slight  odor,  due  to  the  addition  of  some  antiseptic  or  preservative. 
It  gradually  loses  its  power,  the  loss  varying  between  10  and  30  per  cent, 
in  one  year.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  must  be  sterile  and 
free  from  toxins,  must  not  contain  more  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  phenol 
or  cresol,  when  either  of  these  is  used,  and  must  not  contain  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  solids. 

Only  such  sera  may  be  sold  as  have  l)een  prepareil  and  propagated 
in  establishments  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  law  requires  that  each  container  of  serum  sold 
by  licensed  establishments  shall  bear  upon  the  lal)el,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  serum,  the  name,  address  and  license  number  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  date  beyond  which  the  contents  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  its  specific  results.    The  label  must  also  contain  the 
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laboratory'  number  of  the  serum,  the  name  and  the  ptTcentage  by 
volume  of  the  antiseptic  used  (if  any)  and  the  total  numl)er  of  antitoxie 
units  claimed  for  the  contents  of  the  container.  The  standanl  of 
strength,  exprcsst^d  in  units  of  antitoxic  power,  shall  be  that  established 
by  the  Unitcil  States  Public  Health  Service. 

An  antitoxic  or  immunity  unit  may  be  defined  as  the  amount  of 
antitoxin  which  will  neutralize  100  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of 
a  test  toxin  when  the  two  are  mixed  together  and  immediately  injected 
subcutaneously  into  a  standard-test  guinea-pig  of  250  Gms.  body 
weight. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1, 1902,  and  the  regulations 
framed  thereunder,  the  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory'  is  required 
to  examine  all  antitoxins  for  purity  and  potency.  From  time  to  time 
purchases  of  antidiphtheric  serum  are  made  in  the  open  market  by 
government  officials,  and  these  are  carefully  examined.  If  found 
not  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  requirements,  the  manufacturer  is 
notified  and  steps  are  taken  to  insure  the  withdrawal  of  that  particular 
lot  from  sale.  Not  only  is  the  serum  tested  for  its  jxrtency,  but  great 
care  is  taken  to  determine  its  freedom  from  contamination  by  foreign 
bacteria,  and  finally  to  insure  the  absence  of  chemical  poisons,  especi- 
ally tetanus  toxin. 

Purified  Antidiphfheric  Serum.— This  purified  product  represents 
a  solution  of  certain  antitoxic  substances  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.  It  is  obtained  by  separating  the  antitoxin-bearing  globulins 
contained  in  the  serum  or  plasma  from  immunized  animals  from  the 
other  constituents,  and  dissolving  them  in  water;  sufficient  sodium 
chloride  is  then  added  to  make  a  solution  containing  from  0.6  to  0.9 
per  cent,  of  salt. 

The  purified  serum  has  the  same  potency  and  properties  as  the 
antidiphtheric  scrum  mentioned  above,  and  like  it  must  be  preserved 
in  a  dark  place  in  sealed  glass  containers  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  Pharniac()p<ria  gives  the  following  synonyms  for  this  serum: 
Antidiphihrric  GlobulitiSy  Concentrated  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  Diph^ 
theric  Antitoxin  Globulins,  Refined  and  Concentrated  Diphtheria 
Antitoxin, 

Dried  Antidiphfheric  Serum,  also  known  as  Dried  Diphtheria 
Antitoxin.-~T\m  highly  concentrated  antitoxin  is  prepared  by  careful 
eva|K)rati<)n  of  cither  of  the  above  mentioned  sera  in  a  vacuum  ap- 
paratus over  sulphuric  acid  or  other  desiccating  agent,  or  by  passing 
over  it  a  currt»nt  of  warm  air  freed  fnim  bacteria.  It  has  a  potency 
of  not  less  than  4(HK)  units  per  gram  and  must  be  preserved  in  her- 
metically scaled  amlHT-c-olortHl  glass  (containers  free  from  air,  at  a 
temiHTatun*  lH'tw(»i»n  4.5°  and  15°  (\ 

Dricnl  (liphthcria  antitoxin  occurs  either  as  orange  or  yellowish 
flakes,  or  in  small  lumps,  or  as  a  ycUowish-wliite,  odorless  powder. 
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It  IS  soluble  in  9  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  must  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  for  control  and  labeling  mentioned  above  under  Anti- 
diphtheric  Serum.  The  dried  serum,  if  properly  kept,  does  not  lose  in 
potency  as  (1<h»s  the  liquid  sc»rum. 

Antitetanic  Serum,  also  known  as  Tetanus  Antitoxin, — The  Phar- 
macopoeia defines  this  product  as  a  fluid,  having  a  potency  of  not  less 
than  1(X)  units  per  mil.  (or  Cc.)  separated  from  the  coagulated  bl(K)d 
of  a  horse  or  other  large  domestic  animal,  which  has  been  properly 
immunized  against  tetanus  toxin.  It  must  be  preserved  in  sealed  glass 
containers  in  a  dark  place  at  a  temperature  between  4.5°  and  15°  C. 

Antitetanic  serum  occurs  as  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  trans- 
parent or  slightly  turbid  liquid  with  sometimes  a  slight  granular 
deposit,  nearly  odorless,  or  having  an  odor  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
antiseptic  used  as  a  preservative.  It  gradually  loses  its  potency,  the 
loss  being  greater  at  higher  temperatures  than  at  lower.  The  serum 
must  be  sterile;  must  be  free  from  toxins  or  other  bacterial  products; 
and  must  not  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  preservative  (0.5  per 
cent,  of  phenol  or  cresol,  when  either  of  these  is  used);  and  the  total 
solids  must  not  exceed  20  per  cent.  Serum  of  a  lower  potency  than 
100  units  per  mil.  must  not  be  sold  or  disi)ensed.  Only  such  sera  may 
be  sold  or  dispensed  as  have  been  prepared  and  propagated  in  establish- 
ments licensed  by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  requires  that  each  container  of  serum  sold  or  dispensed  by 
licensed  establishments  shall  bear  upon  the  label,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  serum,  the  name,  address  and  license  number  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  date  beyond  which  the  product  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  its  specific  results.  The  label  must  also  contain  the 
laboratory  number  of  the  serum,  and  the  total  number  of  antitoxic 
units  claimed  for  the  contents  of  the  container. 

Purified  Antitetanic  Semm. — As  in  the  case  of  purified  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  this  serum  is  obtained  by  separating  the  antitoxin-bearing 
substances  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  serum  or  plasma  of  the 
horse,  or  other  large  domestic  animal,  properly  immunized  against 
tetanus  toxin,  and  dissohnng  these  in  water  and  adding  sufficient 
sodium  chloride  to  make  a  solution  ct>ntaining  from  0.6  to  0.9  per 
cent,  of  salt. 

The  purified  serum  has  the  same  potency  and  properties  as  the 
antitetanic  serum  mentioned  above,  and  like  it  must  be.preserve<l  in 
a  dark  place  in  sealed  glass  containers  at  a  low  temi)erature.  The 
PhaiinacopaMa  gives  the  following  synonyms  for  this  serum:  Anti- 
tetanic Globulins,  Concentrated  Tetanus  Antitoxin,  Refined  and  Con- 
centrated Tetanus  Antitoxin,  Tetanus  Antitoxin  Globulins. 

Dried  Antitetanic  Senun,  also  known  as  Dried  Tetanus  Antitoxin. — 
This  concentrated  product  may  be  obtained  by  careful  evaporation 
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of  either  antitetanic  serum  or  the  purified  serum,  in  a  vacuum  apparatus 
over  sulphuric  acid  or  other  desiccating  agent,  or  by  passing  a  current  of 
warm  air  freed  from  bacteria  over  it.  It  has  a  potency  of  not  less  than 
1000  units  per  gram  and  must  be  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed 
amber-colored  glass  containers,  free  from  air,  at  a  temperature  between 
4.5°  and  15°  C. 

Dried  tetanus  antitoxin  occurs  either  as  orange  or  yellowish  flakes, 
or  in  small  lumps,  or  as  a  yellowish-white,  odorless  powder.  It  is 
soluble  in  9  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  must  comply  with  the  require- 
ments for  control  and  labeling  mentioned  under  Antitetanic  Serum. 
The  dried  serum,  if  properly  kept,  does  not  lose  potency,  as  does  the 
liquid  serum. 

Dried  Suprarenals,  also  known  as  Desiccated  or  Dried  Suprarenal 
Glands. — This  preparation,  to  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  applies  the 
Latin  name  Suprarenalum  Siccum,  is  officially  defined  to  be  the  supra- 
renal glands  of  animals  which  are  used  as  food  by  man,  cleaned,  dried, 
freed  from  fat,  and  powdered,  and  containing  not  less  than  0.4  per  cent, 
nor  more  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  epinephrine,  the  active  principle  of  the 
gland. 

The  suprarenal  capsule  is  situated  above  each  kidney,  and  consists 
of  an  external  cortex  of  peculiarly  arranged  cells  derived  from  the 
meosoblast,  and  an  internal  medulla  composed  of  cells  derived  originally 
from  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  cortex  is  apparently  without 
medicinal  value,  the  important  physiological  properties  residing  in 
the  medulla. 

After  removal  of  the  external  fat  and  connective  tissue  the  glands 
are  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  current  of  warm  air  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  and,  when  sufficiently  dry,  are  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
and  the  remaining  fat  removed  by  treatment  with  petroleum  benzin. 
It  is  important  that  all  moisture  be  removed,  by  exposure  in  a  desic- 
cator if  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  putrefaction,  after 
which  tlie  residue  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  should  be 
preserved  in  closely  stoppered  bottles. 

Desiccated  suprarenal  glands  occur  as  a  light,  yellowish-brown, 
amor|>hous  powder,  having  a  slight,  characteristic  odor,  and  partly 
soluble  in  water;  1  part  represents  approximately  6  parts  of  fresh 
glands,  free  from  fat.  The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  powder 
slmll  not  contain  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  shall  >ield 
uix)n  incineration  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  ash.  If  0.5  Gm.  of 
desiccated  suprarenal  glands  be  macerated  with  25  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
water  for  fifttTii  minutes  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  give  an 
emcrald-griTii  color  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride 
tcst-sohition.     The  green  color  disapjx^ars  quite  rapidly. 

The  active  j)riiiciple  of  the  suprarenal  glands  has  been  isolated 
and  foinid  to  Ix*  a  basic  substance*,  capable  of  combining  with  acids 
to  form  difficultly  or  non-cr>'staIIizable  salts.     It  has  been  named 
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epinephrine  and  adrenalin  by  different  investigators,  and  occurs  on 
the  market  as  a  light  grayish  or  brownish-white  microcrystalline 
powder  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  its  chloride  of  ^  per 
cent,  strength.  Its  action  is  that  of  a  powerful  vasoconstrictor 
causing  a  marked  rise  of  arterial  blood-pressure,  when  injected 
intravenously. 

The  determination  of  the  active  principle  of  dried  suprarenals  is 
directed  to  be  made  colorimetrically,  and  since  the  color  tint  obtained 
from  different  samples  may  vary  from  yellowish  pink  to  bluish  pink, 
the  preparation  of  standard  color  solutions  corresponding  to  these 
limits  is  necessar>\  The  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  use  of  mixtures  of 
various  quantities  of  cobaltous  chloride  test-solution  and  gold  chloride 
test-solution  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  percentage  of 
epinephrine  indi(*ated  by  the  official  color  standards  is  based  on  the 
treatment  of  0.01  Gm.  of  dried  suprarenals  in  10  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of 
distilled  water  with  0.005  Gm.  of  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide, 
the  mixture  being  thoroughly  ishaken  during  1  hour  and  then  filtered; 
the  color  of  the  filtrate  is  then  compared  in  a  test  tube  with  the  color 
of  the  standard  solutions. 

Dried  Tli3rroids,  also  known  as  Desiccated  Thyroid  Glands. — ^The 
Pharmac^opana  applies  the  Latin  name  Thyroideum  Siccum  to  this 
preparation,  and  defines  it  to  consist  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  animals 
which  are  used  as  food  by  man,  freed  from  connective  tissue  and  fat, 
dried  and  powdered,  and  containing  not  less  than  0.17  per  cent.,  nor 
more  than  0.23  per  cent,  of  iodine  in  thyroid  combination. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a  very  vascular  organ,  situated  in  front  and 
on  either. side  of  the  trachea  or  upper  windpipe.  It  consists  of 
two  lobes  connected  at  their  upper  extremities  by  a  bridge  of  pale- 
colored  tissue.  When  freed  from  all  external  fat  and  connective 
tissue  the  lobes  are  broadly  almond-shaped,  and  consist  of  a  firm, 
succulent  mass  of  tissue  with  dark  red  color. 

The  j)repa ration  of  powdered  thyroid  glands  is  practically  the 
same  ])rocess  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  for  dried  supra- 
renal glands,  and,  hke  these,  the  powder  must  be  preserved  in  well 
stoppered  bottles  to  avoid  absorption  of  moisture  and  subsequent 
deterioration. 

Desiccated  thyroid  glands  constitute  a  yellowish  amorphous  powder, 
having  a  slight  peculiar  odor.  One  part  of  dried  thyroids  represents 
approximately  5  parts  of  the  fresh  glands  and  contains  not  more  than 
6  per  cent,  of  moisturt*;  u[K)n  incineration  it  should  not  yield  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  ash.  Small  prt)[K)rtions  of  iodine  are  present  in  the  form 
of  organic  coniiK)Uii(ls,  as  shown  by  the  official  test,  but  iodides, 
added  fraudulently,  may  Ih»  detecte<l  by  trt*ating  a  cold  extract  of  the 
powder  with  s(Klium  nitrite,  and,  after  acidulating  with  nitric  acid, 
shaking  with  chloroform,  when  the  latter  should  not  assume  the 
characteristic  violet  color  of  iodine. 
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The  Pharmacopceia  directs  that  the  iodine  present  in  thyroid 
combination  be  determined  by  first  converting  it  mto  alkali  iodate 
and  perhaps  some  iodide,  by  fusion  with  potassium  carbonate,  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate;  after  solution  of  the  residue,  treat- 
ment with  chlorinated  soda  solution  in  excess  and  phosphoric  acid 
converts  all  iodide  into  iodate,  and  prolonged  boiling  insures  the 
elimination  of  all  products  that  might  act  on  the  potassium  iodide 
solution  to  be  added  later.  Phosphoric  acid  is  used  because  it  is  non- 
volatile in  the  boiling  solution.  When  potassium  iodide  solution  is 
added  to  the  cooled  liquid,  iodine  will  be  liberated  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  iodate  present  and  obtained  from  the  thyroids,  thus: 
SKI  +  KIO3  =  3K2O  +  le.  As  shown  by  the  equation,  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  iodine  liberated  comes  from  the  dried  thvroids  and 
hence,  while  1  mil.  (or  Cc.)  of  two-hundredth-normal  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  solution  corresponds  to  0.(KX)6348  Gm.  of  iodine,  only  one- 
sixth  of  that  amount,  or  0.0001058  Gm.  can  be  considered  as  coming 
from  the  thyroids.  The  percentage  of  iodine  present  in  the  sample 
of  dried  thyroids  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  mils, 
(or  Cc.)  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  required  by  0.01058 
(0.0001058  X  100),  since  1  Gm.  of  the  dried  glands  is  used  for  the 
assay. 

Digestive  Ferments. — ^It  is  well  known  that  the  digestion  of  food 
is  of  a  twofold  character;  one  takes  place  after  the  food  has  entered 
the  stomach,  and  is  called  gastric  or  peptic  digestion,  the  other  occur- 
ring after  the  partly  digested  food  leaves  the  stomach,  is  known  as 
pancreatic  or  intestinal  digestion.  During  the  mastication  of  food  it 
becomes  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  salivary-  glands,  which  contains 
a  substance  known  as  ptyalin,  belonging  to  the  class  of  unorganized 
ferments  usually  termed  enzymes  by  physiologists,  from  the  Greek 
won!  euzymoft,  meaning  fermented.  The  special  action  of  ptyalin 
appt*ars  to  be  to  prepare  starchy  food  for  subsequent  digestion,  as  it  is 
capable  of  converting  starch  into  dextmse;  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  even  as  weak  as  0.4  per  cent.,  it  is  rendered  inert,  being 
most  active  in  slightly  alkaline  liquids. 

The  action  of  ferments  upon  food  de[)ends  upon  the  character  of 
the  latter,  as  the  different  ferments  have  si)ecific  functions  and  can- 
not Ik*  uschI  indiscriminately  for  all  kinds  of  food.  Food  partaken 
of  by  animals  is  either  albuminoid  or  amylaceous  in  its  nature,  the 
former  being  converted  into  peptones,  the  latter  into  sugars.  The 
digestive  action  of  ferments  on  albuminoids  is  called  the  proteolj'tic 
action,  from  the  won!  proteolynis,  meaning  the  change  occurring  in 
pn)tci(ls  while  InMiig  digesttHJ;  the  digi\stion  of  amylaceous  food,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  known  as  the  amylolytic  action  of  ferments,  from 
amylohfm,s,  meaning  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

The  various  products  formed  during  the  digestion  of  food  are 
syntonin,  albnnu)s<\s,  and  [K»ptones.     The  first,  also  known  as  acid 
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albumin,  is  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  (of 
which  gastric  juice  contains  from  0.1  to  0.25  per  cent.)  on  albuminoid 
substances,  and  occurs  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food.  After  peptic 
digestion  has  set  in  albumoses  are  formed,  which  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  peptones,  the  end-products  of  digestion  and  the  form  in 
which  albuminoid  food  is  assimilated,  peptones  being  readily  dif- 
fusible and  absorbed  by  a  process  of  dialysis.  As  stated  before, 
digestion  is  not  completed  in  the  stomach;  the  mixture  of  albumoses 
and  peptones,  forming  a  smooth,  pulpy  mass  called  chyme,  passes 
into  the  intestines,  where  the  conversion  into  peptones  and  other 
diffusible  products  is  completed. 

Pancreatin  and  pepsin  are  the  two  agents  secreted  in  the  body  of 
all  animals,  without  which  assimilation  of  food  would  be  impossible; 
both  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  are  exceedingly 
interesting  products 

Pancreatin. — By  this  name  is  recognized  a  mixture  of  enz\Tnes 
found  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  secretion  of  a  gland  known  as  the 
pancreas,  situated  in  the  epigastric  and  hypochondrial  regions  beneath 
the  stomach  and  in  part  next  to  the  duodenum,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  small  duct.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  a  clear, 
colorless,  somewhat  viscid  liquid  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  without 
odor  and  of  an  insipid,  somewhat  saline  taste;  it  possesses  both 
proteolytic  and  amylolytic  activity,  besides  being  capable  of  emulsi- 
fying fatty  matter. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
pancreatin,  and  different  manufacturers  probably  pursue  different 
methods.  The  following  was  suggested  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
National  Formulary:  Fresh  pancreas  of  the  hog,  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  fat  and  adhering  membranes,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  paste 
by  means  of  a  suitable  mincing-machine;  it  is  next  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  cold  water  and  kneaded  thoroughly  and  frequently 
during  one  hour,  after  which  the  mass  is  transferred  to  a  strainer 
and  forcibly  expressed;  the  liquid  is  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible 
through  flannel,  and  to  the  filtrate  is  added  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol; 
the  precipitate  is  aJlected,  drained,  and  freed  by  pressure  from  as 
muoh  of  the  adherent  liquid  as  possible;  it  is  then  spread  on  shallow 
trays,  dried  by  exposure  to  warm  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
40®  (\  (104°  F.)  and  reduced  to  powder.  When  large  quantities  of 
pancreas  are  ojHTated  upon  it  is  advisable  to  use  water  saturated  with 
chloroform,  which  will  retartl  decomposition  for  a  long  time. 

In  some  instancies  the  finely  mixed  pancreas  is  macerated  with 
highly  (liluttMl  liydnK'hloric  acid,  in  place  of  plain  water,  and  the 
fat  is  often  removed  from  the  powdered  mass  by  means  of  purified 
benzin. 

Pancreatin  consists  of  a  mixture  of  at  least  4  soluble  unorganized 
ferments,  more  specifically  termed  enzymes,  and  differing  from  one 
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another  in  their  digestive  functions.  They  are  designated  respec- 
tively as  the  proteolytic,  the  amylolytic  or  diastasic,  the  fat-splitting, 
and  the  milk-curdling  ferment.  As  yet  none  of  the  enzymes  has 
been  isolated  in  a  pure  state.  These  enzymes  do  not  exist  as  such 
in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas,  but  are  derived  from  the  zymogens  during 
the  digestive  proc*ess. 

Trypsin,  the  proteoljlic  enzyme,  resembles  pepsin  in  its  behavior 
toward  albuminoids,  and  continues  in  the  intestines  the  work  of  that 
ferment  begun  in  the  stomach.  It  differs,  however,  from  pepsin  in 
acting  best  in  a  slightly  alkaline  medium  and  in  splitting  the  products 
of  peptic  digestion,  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  into  simpler  bodies, 
better  adapted  for  absorption  as  nutritive  agents.  It  is  particularly 
active  toward  fibrin  and  muscular  tissue,  but  does  not  digest  coagu- 
lated egg  albumen  as  rapidly  as  pepsin.  It  also  rapidly  digests  the 
casein  of  milk,  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  metacasein,  co- 
agulable  by  boiling.  The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  sodium  or 
potassium  bicarbonate  in  the  milk  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the 
metacasein.  As  in  the  case  of  pepsin,  the  action  of  trypsin  is  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  substance  exposed,  the  more  soluble  bodies  passing 
into  solution  as  fast  as  formed. 

While  the  presence  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate,  of  the  digesting  mass,  is  favorable  to  increased  tr>T)tic 
activity,  the  latter  also  occurs  in  neutral  or  even  very  slightly  acid 
media,  showing  that  the  presence  of  alkali  is  not  absolutely  essential. 
The  presence  of  very  small  proportions  of  acid  (about  0.03  per  cent, 
of  hydrochloric  or  0.25  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid)  is  by  no  means  hurtful 
to  the  action  of  tr>-psin,  but  an  increase  to  even  as  little  as  0.1  per 
cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  completely  destroys  the  ferment,  and  hence 
its  activity  ceases  at  once  in  a  medium  having  the  degree  of  acidity 
favorable  to  peptic  action.  Tr>'psin  is  most  active  at  a  temperature 
between  :^7°  and  40°  C.  (98.6**  and  104*"  F.),  and  continues  up  to  50**  C. 
(122°  F.),  above  which  it  rapidly  diminishes,  and  ceases  altogether 
at  75°  (\  (107°  R). 

Amyloimn,  or  pancreatic  diastase,  closely  resembles  ptyalin  and 
grain  diastase,  both  in  properties  and  products  of  conversion,  but 
its  action  is  much  more  energetic,  rapidly  liquefying  starch  paste 
and  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  Its  greatest  activity 
is  manifested  at  a  temperature  between  30°  and  45°  C.  (86°  and 
113°  F.),  and  is  destmyeil  at  6.')°  C.  (149°  F.).  The  action  of  amy- 
lopsin  iii  not  incrt^astMl  by  alkalies  and  is  weakened  by  the  presence 
of  acids. 

Stcapiflti,  or  lij)asts  has  the  s'pecial  function  of  emulsif>ing  fats 
and  splitting  them  up  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty  acids.  It  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  strong  alcohol  and  by  all  acids,  except  the  fatty,  being 
the  most  delicate  of  the  pancreatin  enzymes.  Its  action  on  fats  can 
be  rt*adily  demonstrated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  neutral  solution 
of  pancreatin  to  a  neutral  ethereal  solution  of  butter,  when  upon 
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addition  of  a  little  litmus  solution  the  characteristic  color-change 
will  take  place. 

Rennin,  or  the  milk-curdling  ferment,  is  probably  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  describes  pancreatin  as  a  cream-colored  amor- 
phous powder,  possessing  at  most  only  a  faint  peculiar  but  not  offensive 
odor;  slowly  and  incompletely  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  hygroscopic,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  loses  its 
value;  hence  it  should  be  preserved  in  well  stoppered  bottles.  Dilution 
with  sugar  of  milk  seems  to  retard  deterioration,  and  saccharated 
pancreatin  has  been  found  to  retain  its  peptonizing  value  better  than 
the  pure  article.  Dissolved  in  water,  pancreatin  yields  a  clear,  pale 
yellowish  liquid,  which  is  precipitated  by  heat,  mineral  acids,  metallic 
salts,  absolute  glycerin,  strong  alcohol,  and  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride;  in  this  latter  respect  it  differs 
markedly  from  pepsin.  It  is  not  possible  to  prepare  a  solution  of 
pancreatin  which  will  retain  the  activity  of  all  the  enzymes  present: 
this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the  trypsin  upon  the 
other  ferments.  Pancreatin  is  incompatible  with  acid  pepsin  solutions, 
and  hence  thev  should  not  be  combined.  In  drv  form  the  enzymes 
of  pancreatin  are  ver>^  stable,  but  in  solution,  neutral  or  alkaline,  they 
undergo  change  even  at  ordinary  temperature. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  official  pancreatin  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  fresh  pancreas  of  either  the  hog  or  the  ox  and  that  it  shall 
be  capable  of  converting  not  less  than  2o  times  its  own  weight  of 
starch  into  soluble  carbohydrates.  The  presence  of  fat  is  limited  to 
3  per  cent.,  which  is  determined  by  extracting  2  Gms.  of  pancreatin 
with  three  succ*essive  portions  (20,  10  and  10  mils.  (orCc.)  of  ether  in 
a  stoppered  flask,  evaporating*  the  combined  ether  solutions  sponta- 
neously and  drying  the  residue  to  constant  weight  at  100°  C.  (212®  F.). 

The  proteolytic  value  of  pancreatin  is  determined  by  its  action  on 
milk,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  complete  peptonization  must 
be  effected  in  30  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  Its 
starch  converting  power  is  ascertained  In-  allowing  0.3  Gm.  of  pan- 
creatin to  act  on  a  mucilage  of  starch,  made  of  7.5  Gms.  of  dr>'  potato 
starch  and  2(K)  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  water,  for  5  muiutes  at  a  temperature 
of  40°  C.  (104°  FO,  when  a  clear  liquid  should  result  which  yields  no 
blue,  red  or  violet  color  upon  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  tenth-normal 
ioduie  solution. 

Pepsin. — This  enzyme  was  discovered  in  1836,  by  Schwann,  after 
Eberle  had  furnished  proof  that  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach  is 
due  neither  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  mucous  membranes  nor 
to  the  solvent  action  of  acids,  but  is  dependent  upon  some  unorganized 
ferment  present  in  the  gastric  juice;  it  was  named  pepsin,  from 
the  (irreek  word  Treats  (digestion).  Pepsin  is  a  secretory  product  of 
certain  glands  embedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  inner  coating  of  the 
66 
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stomach,  but  has  also  been  found  in  muscular  tissue,  urine,  brain, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  True  or  active  pepsin 
probably  does  not  exist  at  all  times  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides  from  a  mother  sub- 
stance known  as  pepsinogen,  as  the  digestive  functions  of  the  stomach 
may  require;  in  support  of  this  theory  it  has  been  found  that  glycerin 
will  abstract  increased  quantities  of  pepsin  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  after  this  has  been  treated  with  0.2  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  1  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution.  The  use  of 
pepsin  in  medicine  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Corvisart,  court 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  quality  of  tne 
commercial  article  has  been  vastly  improved  since  that  time;  to  the 
perseverance  and  energy  of  American  pharmacists  are  due  the 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  pepsin  and  the  wonderful 
increase  in  digestive  power  of  the  commercial  article. 

In  this  country  two  kinds  of  pepsin  are  manufactured,  known 
respectively  as  precipitated  pepsin  and  soluble  or  scale  pepsin;  the 
former  is  made  by  the  method  recommended  by  E.  Scheffer  in  1872, 
which  consists  in  precipitating  an  acid  infusion  (prepared  cold)  of 
clean  mucous  membrane  of  hog  stomach  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  acid  water,  repre- 
cipitating  with  salt  in  order  to  purify  the  pepsin,  and  finally  dr>ing 
at  or  below  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  A  full  account  of  this  pnKess  may  be 
found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  1872.  The  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  scale  or  peptone  pepsins  insures 
an  increased  yield  of  product  and  higher  digestive  power,  but  not 
always  the  same  degree  of  purity;  it  consists  in  subjecting  the  well- 
cleaned  mucous  membranes  of  animal  stomachs,  after  being  thor- 
oughly minced  by  machinery,  to  a  process  of  self-digestion  in  water 
acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  38°-45°  C.  (100.4**- 
113°  F.),  until  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  a  uniform,  transparent, 
glairy  fluid.  This  is  allowed  to  cool  and  deposit  over  night,  after  an 
addition  of  chloroform  or  sulphurous  acid  solution  which  prevents 
putrefaction  and  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  activity  of  the  pepsin; 
the  liquid  is  carefully  strained,  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  apparatus 
to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  spread  upon  plates  of  glass,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  scale  in  suitable  dust-free  rooms.  Pepsin  thus  prepared 
always  contains  mucus,  peptones,  and  syntonin,  while  that  prepared 
by  the  Scheffer  method  is  contaminated  with  salt  and  some  inert 
albuminous  matter.  In  1891  a  process  was  patented  in  this  countr>' 
and  in  England,  (combining  the  advantages  of  the  two  preceding 
pn)cesses.  Th<'  essential  features  are  as  follows:  The  well-c*leansed 
and  minced  mucous  membranes  are  l)n)ught  to  solution  by  digesting 
with  acidulated  water,  the  solution  IxMiig  clarified  after  the  addition 
of  sulphurous  acid;  the  clear  liquid  is  separated  from  the  deposit  and 
then  pn»(ipitated  by  saturating,  at  higher  temiXTature,  with  sodium 
sulphate,  when^by  the  pepsin  is  deiK)sitcd,  while  the  peptone  remains 
in  solution.    The  precipitated  pt»psin  is  dissolved  in  weak  hydrocliloric 
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acid  and  subjected  to  dialysis,  which  removes  the  sodium  sulphate  and 
remaining  peptones,  after  which  the  residual  solution  is  concentrated 
at  a  low  temperature  and  dried  on  plates  of  glass.  The  sodium  sulphate 
is  not  lost  in  the  process,  but  reclaimed  from  the  peptone  solution  by 
recrystallization.  While  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  only 
the  pepsin  obtained  from  the  glandular  layer  of  fresh  hog  stomachs, 
and  capable  of  digesting  not  less  than  3000  times  its  own  weight  of 
freshly  coagulated  and  disintegrated  egg  albumen  in  2^  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  52°  C.  (125.6®  F.),  when  tested  by  the  official  process, 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  admits  pepsin  from  the  stomachs  of  hogs, 
sheep,  and  calves,  provided  one  part  is  capable  of  dissolving  25(K) 
parts  of  hard  boiled  egg  albumen  at  a  temperature  of  40.5  ®  C.  (105° 
F.)  in  the  course  of  six  hours. 

French  pepsin  is  chiefly  obtained  from  sheep  stomachs,  and  Bou- 
dault's  preparation  contains  starch  and  sometimes  lactic  acid.  The 
German  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  prescribe  the  source  of  official  pepsin 
nor  the  manner  of  its  preparation;  the  stomachs  of  hogs  and  calves 
are,  however,  usually  employed.  Official  German  pepsin  is  required 
to  dissolve  100  times  its  weight  of  hard  boiled  egg  albumen  in  one 
hour,  at  a  temperature  of  45°  C.  (1 13°  F.). 

Pepsin  exposed  on  a  watch-glass  to  the  air,  even  in  damp  weather, 
should  not  become  sticky  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  showing  the 
absence  of  an  undue  amount  of  peptone.  It  should  form,  with  50 
parts  of  distilled  water,  an  almost  clear  solution,  which  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  showing  the  absence  of  mucus. 
(Pepsin  made  by  Scheffer's  process  never  yields  a  perfectly  clear 
solution  with  water,  owing  to  the  presence  of  syntonin  or  acid  albumin.) 
It  should  be  free  from  any  disagreeable  or  ammoniacal  odor  due  to  the 
prestMice  of  putrescible  matter.  A  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  added 
to  a  solution  of  j)epsin  should  not  develop  a  blue  or  purplish-red 
color,  showing  the  absence  of  starch  and  dextrin. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  peptone  present  in  pepsin  the  more 
rapidly  d(H»s  it  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  the  greater  the 
absence  of  mucus  the  less  unpleasant  will  be  the  odor  and  the  more 
perfectly  clear  will  be  the  solution  of  pepsin  in  water,  especially  if 
the  water  be  acidulate<l  with  acetic  acid.  Except  in  minute  quantities, 
sodium  chloride  impairs  the  activity  of  pepsin;  the  same  is  true  of 
alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  will  decompose  in  a  short 
time;  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  remains  clear,  but  gradually 
loses  its  effect  on  albumen.  Glycerin,  on  the  other  hand,  preserves 
its  virtues.  Tannin  and  the  alkali  carbonates  and  bicarbonates 
inhibit  the  proteolytic  action  of  pepsin.  In  the  dry  state  pepsin  is 
not  injun^d  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  but 
its  acjueous  sohition  loses  its  activity  at  a  temperature  above  70°  C. 
(158°  F.). 

Saccharated  pepsin,  pre[)ared  by  intimately  mixing  one  part  of 
pe])sin  with  nine  parts  of  sugar  of  milk,  is  a  convenient  form  of  ad- 
ministering small  doses  of  pepsin  to  children. 
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Beimin,  also  known  as  Chyniosin. — This  milk-curdling  enzyme, 
occurs  in  the  stomach  and  the  pancreas  of  animals,  but  the  two 
substances  do  not  appear  to  be  identical.  It  is  not  recognized  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  National  Formulary  defines  it  to  be  the 
partially  purified  enzyme  obtained  from  the  glandular  layer  of  the 
stomach  of  the  calf  and  requires  that  rennin  shall  be  capable  of  co- 
agulating not  less  than  12,500  times  its  own  weight  of  normal,  fresh 
cow's  milk. 

Rennin  in  all  probability  is  not  always  present  in  the  stomach,  but, 
like  pepsin,  is  formed  from  a  zymogen  or  mother-substance,  designated 
as  chymosinogen,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Definite  informa- 
tion is  not  available  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  rennin,  and  the 
statement  of  various  authorities  differ  considerably. 

It  occurs  on  the  market  as  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  powder, 
or  in  grains  or  scales,  having  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  slightly  saline 
taste;  sometimes  excessive  quantities  of  salt  are  found  present.  As 
rennin  is  hygroscopic  and  deteriorates  rapidly  upon  exposure,  it  should 
be  kept  in  well  stoppered,  amber-colored  lx)ttles  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
When  added  to  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  it  is  taken  up  slowly-,  fonning 
somewhat  opalescent  solutions. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proper  activity  of  rennin,  the 
National  Formulary  directs  that  0.004  Gm.  dissolved  in  water  shall 
be  able  to  convert  50  mils,  (or  Cc.)  of  fresh  milk  into  a  firm  curd  in 
37.5  seconcb  at  a  temperature  of  43**  C.  (109.2**  F.). 

Desiccated  Hypophjrsis,  also  known  as  Desiccated  Pituitary  Body. 
— ^The  pituitary  gland,  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  consists  of 
two  ix)rtions  or  lobes,  the  anterior  or  larger,  and  the  posterior  or 
smaller  jK)rti()n.  Both  lobes  are  ensheathed  in  a  capsule  derived  from 
the  dura  mater,  and  are  connected  by  a  stalk,  which  is  ordinarily 
solid  hut  is  sometimes  found  to  be  hollow.  Extracts  from  the  two 
lobes  have  Ikhui  found  to  jK)ssess  opposite  or  dissimilar  properties, 
and  only  the  smaller  or  iK)sterior  lol)e  is  recognized  officially,  the 
Latin  name  IIyfM>phyfti.H  Sicca  being  applied  to  it. 

The  PluirmacoixiMa  defines  the  official  desiccated  ln'poph\'sis  to  be 
the  j)()sterior  loin*  of  the  pituitary-  hixly  of  cattle,  cleansed,  dried  and 
|K>W(lerc<l,  and  (Icscrilx^s  it  as  a  yellowish  or  grayish,  amorphous  powder, 
having  a  characteristic  (xlor,  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 

A  solution  of  the  water-soluble  principle  or  principles  from  the 
fresh  i)ostcrior  lobe  of  the  pituitary-  bcxly  of  cattle  is  officially  recc^- 
nized  as  Solutitni  of  Ilyjjophyifijt  or  Solution  of  the  Pituitary  Body 
(Latin  name-  Liquor  Uyintphysis),  It  is  obtained  by  extracting  the 
finely  minced  material  with  slightly  acidulated  water,  boiling  the 
solution  for  ten  minutes  an<l  filtering;  the  filtrate  is  then  sterilize<l  and 
preserved  in  sterilized  glass  containers.  It  occurs  as  a  transparent 
li(|uid,  colorless  or  nearly  so,  and  having  a  faint  (xlor. 

The  chief  action  of  the  pituitary  IkkIv  seems  to  be  an  increase  of 
the  blood-prcssiu*e  and  contraction  of  involuntary  muscles. 
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Abbreviation,  official,  24 
Absolute  alcohol,  729 
Acacia,  mucilage  of,  276 

syrup  of,  262 
Acetaldehyde,  7^ 
Acetanilid,  710 

powder,  compound,  470' 
Acetarsanilate,  sodium,  600 
Acetate,  aluminum,  solution  of,  629 

ammonium,  solution  of,  604,  610 

copper,  674 

lead,  673,  675 

potassium,  567 

sodium,  581 

zinc,  673,  679 
Acetic  acid.  693,  794 
diluted,  695 
glacial.  694 

turpentine  liniment,  495,  498 
Acetone,  695 
Acetparaphenetidin,  710 
Acetphenetidin,  710 
Acetum  aromaticum,  319 

opii,  319 

pyrolignosum,  693 

scilla^,  319 
Acetylization  flask.  770 
Acetylsalicylic  acid,  806 
Acicular  cr>'8tals,  208 
Acid,  acetic,  693,  794 
dUuted,  695 
glacial,  694 

acetylsalicylic,  806 

alphahydrox>'propionic,  799 

amalic,  816 

arabic,  719 

arsenous,  solution  of,  245,  662,  666 

benzoic,  794 

boric,  554,  555 

ointment  of,  483 

CAmphor  mixture,  388 

camphoric,  806 

carbolic,  glycerite  of,  279 
ointment  of,  484 
water  of,  239 

citric,  795 

syrup  of,  262 

diethvlbarhituric,  806 

dihyuroxysalicylic,  798 

formic,  spirit  of,  290 


Acid,  gaUic,  798 
gallotannic,  803 
glycjrrrhizic,  867 
Eydriodic,  diluted,  554,  555 

syrup  of,  262 
hydrobromic,  diluted,  554,  556 
hydrochloric,  554,  557 

dfluted,  554,  558 
hydrocyanic,  diluted,  796 
hypophosphorous,  554,  558 

diluted,  554,  559 
lactic,  799 

ethyledene,  799 

ethylene,  799 
meconic,  807 
metarabic,  719 
nitric,  554,  559 
nitrohydrochloric,  654,  560 

diluted,  554,  560 
oleic,  800 

orthohydroxj'benzoic,  801 
oxalic,  807 
phenylcinchonic,  801 
phosphates,  solution  of  251 
phosphoric.  554,  561 

diluted,  554,  563 
picric^  708 
prussic,  796 
pyrogallic,  799 
quinine  hydrochloride,  831 
salicylic,  801 

glycerogelatin  of,  492 

mull  of,  510 

pencils  of,  493 
sarcolactic,  799 
stearic,  802 
sulphuric,  554,  563 

aromatic,  554,  564 

diluted,  554,  566 
tannic,  803 

glycerite  of.  277 

ointment  ol,  483 

troches  of,  436 
tartaric,  805 
trichloracetic,  695,  806 
trihydpoxyl)en*oic,  798 
valerianic,  807 
valeric,  807 
Acids,  inorganic,  553 

organic^  794 
Acidum  boncum,  554 

hydriodicum  dilutum,  554 
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Acidum  hydrobromicum  dilutum,  554 

hydrochloricum,  554 
dilutum,  554 

hypophosphorosum,  554 
ailutum,  554 

nitricum,  554 

nitrohydrochloricum,  554 
dUutum,  554 

phosphoricum,  554 
dilutum,  554 

sulphuricum,  554 
aromaticum,  554 
dilutum,  554 
Acme  lO'aduates,  47 

safety  burner,  89 

gauze  tip  and  tube  for,  90 
Aconite  and  chloroform,  liniment  of,  494 

assay  of,  844 

extract  of,  343,  345 
assay  of,  845 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  330 
assay  of,  845 

tincture  of,  298,  307 
assay  of,  845 
Aconitine,  812 

Aetata,  syrup  of,  compound,  265 
Adeps,  220 

benzoinatus,  221 

lana>,  222 

hydrosus,  222 
Adhesive  plaster,  507 

rosin  plaster,  507 

rubber  plaster,  507 

zinc  oxide  plaster,  508 
Adjustable  Bunsen  burner,  90 
Adjustment  of  specific  gravities  and  pa^ 

centages,  76 
Adonis,  fluidextract  of,  327 
iEther,  731 

bromatus,  733 
Agar,  719 
Airbath,  93 
Aitken  tonic  pills,  422 
Albuminate  of  inm,  solution  of,  249,  646 
Alcohol,  720 

al)S()lute,  729 

amvl,  748 

dehydrated,  729 

denatured,  IWi) 

derivatives  of,  731 

diluted.  730 

lamp,  Harthel's,  87 

methyl,  098 

reclaimer,  IVentiss,  197 

wo<mI,  098 
Alcoholic  extrartH,  342 
Alcoholometers,  69 
Aldehyde,  739 

ammonia,  739 

ethvl,  739 

flaslc,  770 

methyl,  739 

met  hy Inn >t < )catechuic,  792 
Aletris,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Alkaline  antiseptic  milution,  245 


Alkaline  mixture  of  rhubarb,  390 

solution  of  tar,  247 

sulphur  ointment,  487 
Alkaloidal  drugs,  test  for  complete  ex- 
haustion of,  156 
Alkaloids,  809 
Alligation,  76 
Allspice,  oil  of,  783 
Allylmethylpyrocatechol,  788 
Almond,  bitter,  oil  of,  773 
spirit  of,  290 

elixir  of,  compound,  283 

emulsion  of,  372,  373 

milk  of,  373 

oil,  expressed,  752 
properties  of,  223 

water,  bitter,  239 
Aloes  and  asafetida,  pills  of,  421 

and  canella.  powder  of,  470 

and  iron,  pills  of,  421 

and  mastic,  pills  of,  421 

and  myrrh,  pills  of,  421 
tincture  of,  303 

and  podophyllum,  pills  of,  421 

extract  of,  343,  345 

mercury  and  podophyllum,  pUls  of, 
421 
and  scammony,  pills  of,  421 

pills  of,  420 

tincture  of,  296,  307 
Aloin,  865 

pills  of,  compound,  421 

strychnine  and  l)elladonna,  pills  of, 

421 
compound,  421 
Alphahydroxypropionic  acid,  799 
Althfea,  svrup  of,  262,  271 
Alum,  627 

ammonium,  627,  628 

burnt,  628 

copper,  674 

dried,  628 

exsiccated,  627,  628 

official,  627 

potassium,  627 
Alumen,  627 

exsiccatum,  627 
Alumini  hydroxidum,  627 
Aluminum,  627 

acetate,  solution  of,  248,  629 

acetico-tartrate,  solution  of,  248 

grain  weights,  45 

hydroxide,  627,  62& 

naphtholsulphonate,  712 

sulmcetate,  solution  of,  248,  629 

sulphate,  629 

wire  weights,  45 
Alumnol,  712  < 
A  malic  acid,  SIO- 
American  woniiseed,  oil  of,  776 
Aminoform,  741 
Ammonia  liniment,  494,  497,  604,  608 

solution  of,  tKK) 
caustic,  009 

spirit  of,  anisatetl,  290 
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Ammonia,  spirit  of,  aromatic,  290,  604, 
610 

water,  240,  604,  608 

stronger,  240,  604,  609 
Ammoniated  camphor  wash,  499 

glycyrrhizin,  867 

merciuy,  650,  652 

ointment  of,  484,  650 

tincture  of  ergot,  304 
of  guaiac,  297 
of  valerian,  301 
Ammonii  benzoas,  6i04 

bromidum,  604 

carbonas,  604 

chloridum,  604 

iodidum,  604 

salicylas,  604 

valeras,  604 
Ammonio-ferric  citrate,  638 
Ammonium,  604 

acetate,  solution  of,  248,  604,  610 

benzoate,  604 

bromide.  604,  605 
elixir  of,  283 

carbonate,  604,  605 

chloride,  604,  606 
mixture  of,  388 
troches  of,  436,  604 

citrate,  solution  of,  248 

hypophosphite,  8>Tup  of,  264 

iodide,  604,  606 

liniment  of,  495,  497 

salicylate,  604,  607 

valerate,  6(H,  607 
elixir  of,  283 
Amorphous  bodies,  definition  of,  207 
Ampuls,  455 

dropper,  for  dispensing  chloroform, 
457 

vacuum  method  of  filling,  457 
Amyl  alcohol,  748 

nitrite,  747 

valerate,  808 
Amylolysis,  878 
Amylopsin,  880 
Amylum.  718 
Ana^thol,  734 
Analgesine,  711 
Anderson  automatic  still,  198 
Anethol,  772 

Angelica  root,  fluidcxtract  of,  327 
Anhydride,  chromic,  648 
Aniline,  704 

Anisated  powder  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, 470 

spirit  of  ammonia,  290 
Anise,  elixir  of,  283 

oil  of,  772 

powder  of,  compound,  470 

spirit  of,  290 

water,  240 
Anodyne,  chloroform,  389 

Hoffmann's,  290 
Ano<lynine,  711 
AnschOtx  thcrmometeFB,  107 


Antidiphtheric  globulins,  874 
serum,  873 
dried,  874 
jmrified,  874 
Antidyspeptic  pills,  421 
Antifebrin,  710 
Antimonial  powder,  470 
Antimonii  et  potassii  tartras,  662 
Antimonium  tartaratum,  663 
Antimonous  oxide,  663 
Antimony,  662 

and  potassium  tartrate,  662 
oxide,  663 

pills  of,  compound,  421 
sulphuret  of,  golden,  664 
trioxide,  663 
wine  of,  318 
Antiperiodic  pills,  421 

without  aloes,  421 
tincture,  304 

without  aloes,  304 
Antipyrine,  711 

Antiseptic  powder,  soluble,  470 
solution,  245 
alkaline,  245 
of  pepsin^  247 
Antitetanic  globulms,  875 
serum,  875 
dried,  875 
purified,  875 
Antitoxin,  diphtheria,  873 
concentratecl,  874 
dried,  874 
refined,  874 
globulins,  diphtheric,  874 

tetanus,  875 
tetanus,  875 

concentrated,  875 
dried,  875 
refined,  875 
Ant^.  spirit  of,  290 
Apiol  blanc,  357 
Apocodeine,  820 
Apocynum^  fluidextract  of,  328 
Apomorphme  hydrochloride,  813 
Apothecaries'  wei^t,  definition  of,  29 
Apotheme,  definition  of,  342 
Apple  oil,  808 
Apples,  extract  of,  ferrated,  344,  348 

tincture  of,  302 
Approximate  measurements,  49 
Aqua  ammonis,  238,  240,  604 
fortior,  238,  240,  604 
amygdalae  amarse,  239 
anisi,  240 

aurantii  fiorum,  239 
fortior,  240 
camphorse,  240 
chloroformi,  239 
cinnamomi,  240 
creosoti,  239 
destillata,  241 

sterilisata,  239 
fcDniculi,  240 
hamamelidis,  241 
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Aqua  menthse  piperit®,  240 
viridis,  240 
phenolata,  239 
rosie,  239 

fortior,  241 
sedativa^  499 
Aqueous  elixu-  of  glycyrrhiza,  286 
of  licorice,  286 
extract  of  ergot,  343,  348 
extracts,  342 

fluidextract  of  cinchona,  328 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  343 
Aquila  alba,  655 
Arabic  acid,  719 
Arabin,  719 

Aralia,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Archibald  suppository  machine,  5f7 
Arecoline  hydrobromide,  838 
Areopycnometer,  Eichhom*8,  71 
Argenti  nitras,  673 
fusus,  673 
induratus,  687 
oxidum,  673 
Argentum  colloidale,  138 
Arnica  flowers,  fluidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  298,  307 
Arnold  steam  sterilizer,  142 
Aromatic  camphor  mixture,  389 
cascara,  332 
chalk  powder,  470 

with  opium,  470 
drugs,  test  for  complete  exhaustion 

of;  156 
elixir,  282 

of  eriodictyon,  285 
of  glycyrrhiza,  286 
of  ficorice,  286 
of  verba  santa,  285 
red,  283 
fluidextract  of  cascara  sagrada,  326 

329,  332 
powder.  409,  471 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329 
solution  of  pepsin,  247 
spirit  of  ammonia,  290,  604,  610 
sulphuric  acid,  554,  564 
syrup  of  eriodictyon,  265,  268 
of  rhubarl),  263,  274 
of  senna,  268 
of  yerba  santa,  265,  268 
tincture,  304 

of  rhuljarl),  301 
vinegar,  319 
Arsacetin,  600 
Arsanilate,  sodium,  599 
Arsenate,  sodium,  581,  582 
exHiccated,  581,  582 
.       sohition  of,  581,  599,  662,  668 
Arseni  imiiduin,  <y62 
trioxidum,  662 
Arsenic,  (M)4 

antidote,  C^^M 
sohition  of,  Clemens',  248 
trioxide.  <i<)2,  665 
white,  (U>5 


Arsenite,  potassium,  solution  of,  577,  d22, 

667 
Arsenous  acid,  solution  of,  245,  662,  666 
and  mercuric  iodide,  solution  of,  245, 

666 
iodide,  662.  664 
Asafetida,  emulsion  of,  372,  373 
pills  of,  420 
tincture  of,  296,  308 
Asaprol,  712 

Asarum,  syrup  of,  compound,  264 
Asclepias,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Aspidium,  oleoresin  of,  356 
Aspidosperma,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329, 

330 
Aspirin,  806 
Assay  of  aconite.  844 

of  alkaloidal  drugs,  840 
of  belladonna,  846 

plaster,  847 
of  cinchona,  851 

of  colchicum  conn  and  seed,  853 
of  extract  of  aconite,  845 
of  belladonna  leaves,  849 
of  colchicum  conn,  853 
of  hydrastis,  856 
of  hyoscyamus,  849 
of  nux  vomica,  859 
of  opium,  861 
of  pnysosti^ma,  863 
of  stramonium,  849 
of  fluidextract  of  aconite,  845 
of  belladonna  root,  849 
of  cinchona,  852 
of  colchicum  seed,  853 
of  guarana,  855 
of  hydrastis,  856 
of  hyoscyamus,  850 
of  ipecac,  857 
of  nux  vomica,  859 
of  pilocarpus,  864 
of  glycerite  of  hydrastis,  856 
of  guarana,  854 
of  Hydrastis,  855 
of  ipecac,  857 
of  nux  vomica,  858 
of  opium,  860 
of  pnysostigma,  862 
of  pilocarpus.  864 
of  stramonium,  846 
of  tincture  of  aconite,  845 
of  belladonna  leaves,  850 
of  cinchona,  852 

compound,  852 
of  colchicum  sc«d,  854 
of  hydrastis,  856 
of  hyoscyamus,  850 
of  nux  vomica,  859 
of  opium,  862 

deodorized,  862 
of  physostipna,  863 
of  stramonium,  850 
Assays  of  fluidoxtracts,  biological,  330 

chcinical.  li^U) 
Astringent  mixture,  388 
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Asymmetric  crystals,  212 
Atophan,  801 
Atropine,  814 

sulphate,  815 
Auri  et  sodii  chloridum,  673 
Avoirdupois  weight,  definition  of,  28 


B 


Balance,  37 

compound  lever,  39 

old  style  hand,  38 

prescription,  39 

single  oeam,  37,  38 

torsion, -41 

Westphal,  60 
Ball  pill  machine,  405 
Balsams,  properties  of,  217 
Balsamum  tranquillans.  499 
Baptisia,  fiuidextract  of,  327 
Barilla,  546 

Barium  compounds,  620 
Barker's  post-partum  pills,  422 
Barthel's  alcohol  lamp,  87 
Basham's  mixture,  249,  643 
Basilicon  ointment,  490 
Bassorin,  719 

Bateman's  pectoral  drops,  303 
Bates'   automatic  numbering  machine, 

534 
Baume  tranquille,  499 
Baum^'s  hycfrometers,  64 
Bay  berry,  powder  of,  compound,  420 
Beck's  percolating  stand,  158 

pharmaceutical  still,  196 
Beef  and  iron,  wine  of,  318 

wine  of,  318 

and  iron,  318 
Beeswax,  758 

Beindorf  condenser,  193,  194 
Belladonna,  assay  of,  846 

leaves,  extract  of,  345 
assay  of,  849 
pilular,  343 
powdered,  343 
tincture  of,  298,  308 
assay  of,  850 

liniment,  495,  497 

ointment,  483 

plaster,  507,  508 
assay  of,  847 

root,  fiuidextract  of,  325,  329,  331 
assay  of,  849 
Benne  oil,  757 
Benzaldehyde,  786 
Benzene,  703 
Benzin,  765 

petroleum,  765 

purified,  765 
Benzoate,  ammonium,  604 

ferric,  644 

naphthol,  712 

of  iron,  644 

soiiiura,  581,  582 


Benzoic  acid,  794 
Benzoin,  tincture  of,  296 

compound,  296,  308 
Benzonaphthol,  712 
Benzopyrine,  712 
Benzosulphinide,  712 

sodium,  581,  584 
Benzoylsulphonimide,  713 
Berberine,  838 
Berberis,  fiuidextract  of,  327 
Bestuscheff's  tincture,  302 
Betaeucaine  hydrochloride,  815 
Betanaphthol,  712 

bismuth,  669 

petrox,  496 

petroxolin,  496 
Betol,  712 
Betula,  oil  of,  773 
Bicarbonate,  potassium,  567,  568 

sodium,  581,  584 
Bichloride  tablets,  448 
Biological  assay  of  fiuidextracts,  330 
Birch,  sweet,  oil  of,  773 
Bismuth,  669 

and  ammonium  citrate,  062,  669 

beUnaphthol,  669 

cream  of,  391,  670 

elixir  of,  283 

glycerite  of,  279,  672 

magma,  388,  391,  670 

milk  of,  388,  391,  670 

solution  of,  245 

subcarbonate,  662,  670 

sub^allate,  662,  670 

subiodide,  672 

subnitrate,  662,  671 

subsalicylate,  662,  671 
Bismuthi  et  ammonii  citras,  662 

subcarbonas,  662 

subgallas,  662 

subnitras,  662 

subsalicylas,  662 
Bismuthyl  carbonate,  670 

gallate,  670 

iodide,  672 

nitrate,  671 

salicylate,  671 
Bisulphate,  quinine,  830 
Bitartrate,  potassium,  567,  568 
Bitter  almond,  oil  of,  773 
spirit  of,  290 
water,  239 

metallic  pUls,  422 

orange,  elixir  of,  283 

fiuidextract  of,  325,  329 
|)eel,  tincture  of,  298,  308 

stomachic  drops,  304 

tincture,  304 

of  zedoary,  306 

wine  of  iron,  318 
Bitterless  cascara,  332 

s>Tup  of  quinidine,  267 
Black  cohosh,  syrup  of,  compound,  265 

haw,  elixir  of,  289 
extract  of,  353 
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Black  lotion,  499 

pepper,  oil  of,  357 
BlacKberry,  elixir  of,  compound,  288 

fruit,  syrup  of,  267 

root,  syrup  of,  267 
Blackman's  suppository  mould,  515 
Block  weights,  44 
Bloodroot,  syrup  of,  267 

tincture  of,  301,  313 
Blue  mass,  426,  660 

ointment,  484,  485 

pill,  426 

vitriol,  673 
Bogardus  eccentric  drug  mill,  117 
Bouing  point,  definition  of,  95 
determination  of,  96 
of  water  under  reduced  press- 
ure, 204 
Boldo,  fiuidextract  of,  327 
Borate,  sodium,  581,  585 
Boric  acid 2  555 

omtment,  483 
Boroglycerin,  glycerite  of,  278 
Boron,  552 
Bougies,  altUn,  512 

nasal,  51 1 

tannic  acid,  512 

urethral.  511 
Boul ton's  solution,  250 
Brass  wei^ts,  44 
Brayera,  mfusion  of,  256 
Bromalin,  741 
Bromalinum,  741 
Bromethylformin^  741 
Bromide^  ammonium,  604,  605 

calcium,  611 

ethyl,  732 

lithium,  732 

potassium,  567,  569 

quinine,  831 

scopolamine,  834 

sodium,  581,  586 

strontium,  611,  619 
Bromides,  syrup  of,  264 
Bromine,  545 

solution  of,  245 
Smith's,  245 
Bromoform,  734 
Bromoformin,  741 
Brown  mixture,  388 

ointment,  486 

plaster,  camphorated,  507 
Bryonia,  tincture  of,  304 
Buchu  and  potassium  acetate,  elixir  of, 
284 

elixir  of,  284 

compound,  284 

fiuidextract  of,  325,  329,  331 
comiKmnd,  327 
Buckthorn  l)errie8,  syrup  of,  267 
Bumping,  definition  of,  194 
Bunscn  burner,  89 

adjustable.  \H) 
Bunaen-Kcmp  thennoHtat,  92 
Burners,  Acme  safety,  89 


Burners,  Bunsen,  89 

double  minim,  91 

Finkner,  90 

Fletcher  low  temperature,  88 
radial,  91 

safety,  91 
Burnt  alum,  628 
Burow's  solution,  248,  629 
Butter,  cacao,  757 


Cacao  butter,  757 

suppository  shells,  521 
Cachets,  rice  fiower,  467 
Cacodylate,  sodium,  581,  586 
Cactus  grandifiorus,  tincture  of,  303 
Cade,  ofl  of,  775 
petrox,  496 
petroxolin,  496 
Caffeina  citrata,  816 

efiervescens,  476 
Caffeine,  815 
citrated,  816 

effervescent,  817 
sodio-bemsoate,  816 
Cajuput,  oil  of,  775 
Calaoar  bean,  tincture  of,  300,  313 
Calamine,  680 

ointment,  486 
Caldi  bromidum,  611 

carbonas  pran^pitatus,  611 
chloridum,  611 
glycerophosphas,  611 
hypophosphis,  611 
lactas,  611 

sulphidum  crudum,  611 
Calcination,  188 
Calcined  magnesia,  623 
Calcium,  611 

and      sodium      fi^ycerophcsphates, 
elixir  of,  2^ 
hypophosphites,  S3rrup  of,  264 
bromide^  611 

elixir  of,  284 
carbonate,  precipitated,  611,  612 
chloride,  611, 613 
glycerophosphate,  611,  613 
nydrochlorophosphate,  syrup  of,  264 
h>'popho8phite,  611,  614 
elixir  of,  284 
syrup  of,  264 
iodide,  syrup  of,  265,  271 
lactate,  611,  614 

lactophoephate,  and  iron,  syrup  of, 
265 
elixir  of,  284 
syrupof,  262,  611,  618 
naphtholsulphonate,  712 
sulphide,  crude,  611,  615 
Calendula,  fiuidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  304 
Calisaya  (alkaloidal),  elixir  of,  ferrated, 
284 
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Calisaya    (alkaloidal)    with    h3rpophoe- 
phitcs,  elixir  of,  2S5 
with  iron  and  bismuth,  elixir  of, 
2S5 
and  lactophosphate  of  lime, 

elixir  of,  285 
and  pepsin,  elixir  of,  285 
and  strychnine,  eludr  of, 

285 
bismuth    and    strychmne, 
elixir  of,  285 
bark,  fluidex tract  of,  332 
Calomel,  653 
Calomelol,  138 
Calumba,  fluidextract  of,  328 

tincture  of,  298 
CaU,  611 

chlorinata,  611 
Camphor,  787 
cerate,  490 
liniment,  495,  497 
mixture,  acid,  388 
aromatic,  389 
monobromated,  789 
oil  of,  787 
ointment,  486 
spirit  of,  291,  292 
wash,  ammoniated,  499 
water,  240 
Camphorated  chloroform  petrox,  496 
petroxolin,  496 
liniment,  495 
oil,  497 

phenol  petrox,  496 
petroxoUn,  496 
soap  liniment,  495,  498 
tincture  of  opium,  297 
Camphoric  acid,  806 
Canada  liniment,  495 

snakeroot,  syrup  of,  compound,  264 
Cannabis,  extract  of,  343,  346 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  331 
tincture  of,  298,  308 
Cantharidal  collodion,  360,  361 
Cantharides  cerate,  490 
plaster,  508 
tincture  of,  298,  309 
Capsicum  and  myrrh,  tincture  of,  304 
oleoresin  of,  356 
plaster,  508 
tincture  of,  298 
Capsule  fillers,  462,  464,  467 
Caramel,  724 

tincture  of,  302 
Caraway,  oil  of,  775 
Carbamate,  ethvl,  733 
CarlK)lated  water,  239 
Carbolic  acid,  j^lycerite  of,  279 
ointment,  484 
water,  239 
Carbolizcd  oil,  499 

solution  of  iodine,  250 
Carbon,  552 

Carlxmate,  ammonium,  604,  606 
bihmuthyl,  070 


Carbonate,  calcium,  precipitated,  61 1 ,  612 

creosote,  700 

ferrous,  mass  of,  631,  635 
pills  of,  631 
saccharated,  631,  635 

guaiacol,  702 
thium,  601,  602 

magnesium,  621,  622 

potassium,  567,  571 

sodium,  monohydrated,  581,  587 

zinc,  precipitated,  673,  680 
Cardamom,  ehxir  of,  commund,  284 

spirit  of,  compound,  291 

tmctiu^  of,  298 
compound,  297 
Cargentos,  138 
Carminative,  Dewees',  389 

mixture.  389 
Carmine,  inoigo,  590 

solution  of,  246 
Carragheen,  719 
Carron  oU,  495,  497 
Cascara,  aromatic,  332 

bitterless,  332 

sagrada,  elixir  of,  284 

compound,  284 
extract  of,  343,  346 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  331 
aromatic,  326,  329,  332 

tasteless,  332 
Cassia,  oil  of,  776 
Castor  oil,  753 

emulsion  of,  373 
properties  of,  223 
Cataplasm  of  kaolin,  493 
Cataplasma  kaolini,  493 
Cataplasms,  493 
Cathartic  elixir,  compound,  284 

pills,  compound,  420,  422 
vegetable,  421 
Catnip,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Caulophyllum,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Caustic,  lunar,  687 

potash,  574 

soda.  589 

toughened,  687 
Celery  fruit,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Cellulose,  690 

Centigrade  thermometer,  origin  of,  103 
CentrSugal  separators,  179 
Cera  alba,  222 

flava,  222 
Cerasin,  719 
Cerate,  490 

camnhor,  490 

c^ntnarides,  490 

Goulard's,  490 

of  lead  sul>acetate,  490 

rosin,  490 

compound,  490 

simple,  490 
Cerates,  490 
Ceratum,  490 

camphone,  490 

cantharidis,  490 
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Ceratum  plumbi  subacetatis,  490 

resimc,  490 

compositum,  490 
Ceresin,  764 
Cerii  oxalas,  627 
Cerium,  630 

oxalate,  627,  630 
Cetaceum,  222 
Chalk  mixture,  388,  391,  611 

IX)wder,  aromatic,  470 
compound,  469,  611 

prepared,  611,612 

with  opium,  aromatic    powder  of| 
470 
Chalybeate  pills,  420 
Chamiing's  solution,  246 
Chapman's  dinner  pills,  420 

filter  pump,  171 

mixture,  389 
Charcoal,  troches  of,  437 
Charta  sinapis,  508 
Chaser  drug  mill,  118 
Chelen,  734 
Chemical  assay  of  fluidextracts,  330 

food,  267 

incompatibility,  379 

solution,  248 
Chenopodium,  oil  of,  776 
Chestnut  leaves,  fluidextract  of,  328 
Chimaphila,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Chionanthus,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Chirata,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Chloral  and  bromide  compound,  389 

hydrated,  737 
Chloralformamide,  738 
Chloralum  formamidatum,  738 
Chlorate,  potassium,  567,  571 

troches  of,  567 
Chloride,  ammonium,  604,  606 
troc^hes  of,  604 

calcium,  611,  613 

cotarnine,  821 

ethyl,  733 

ethylmorphine,  822 

eucaine,  815 

ferric,  (Kil,  r)36 

solution  of,  631,  639 
tincture  of,  631,643 

hydrastine,  824 

mercuric,  corrosive,  650,  656 

|K)i8()n  tablets  of,  650,  661 

mercumus,  mild,  650,  653 

methylthionine,  713 

of  mercury,  mild,  and  jalap,  powder 
of,  470  * 

quinine.  S-'il 

and  un»a,  S30 

so<liuin,  oSl,  587 

solution  of.  physiological,  581, 
5*17 

tetraniethylthionine,  713 

zinc,  iu'.\,  (>S() 

solution  of,  r>7.S,  (V84 
Chlorinat<Ml  lime,  till,  617 

|K)ta.Hsa,  solution  of,  251 


Chlorinated  soda,  solution  of,  251,  581, 

598 
Chlorine,  544 

solution  of,  compound,  248 
Chloroform,  735 

and   morphine,    mixture   of,   com- 
pound, 389 
anodyne,  389 
liniment,  495 
petrox,  camphorated,  496 
petroxolin,  camphorated,  496     * 
spirit  of,  291 
water,  239 
Cholera  mixture,  390 
Chromic  anhydride,  648 
Chromii  trioxidum,  647 
Chromium  trioxide,  647,  648 
Chrysarobin,  867 

ointment,  484 
Churchill's  tincture  of  iodine,  302 
Chymosin,  884 

Cimicif uga,  extract  of,  343,  347 
flui(^xtract  of,  325,  329 
syrup  of,  compound,  265 
tmcture  of,  304 
Cinchona  alkaloids  and  hypophoephites, 
elixir  of,  285 
and  iron,  eUxir  of,  284 
elixir  of.  284 

iron  ana  bismuth,  elixir  of,  285 
and     calcium     lactophoe- 

phate,  elixir  of,  285 
and  pepsin,  elixir  of^  285 
and  strychnine,  eludr  of, 

285 
bismuth    and    strychnine, 
elbdr  of,  285 
assay  of,  851 
extract  of,  343,  347 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  332 
aqueous,  328 
assay  of,  852 
infusion  of,  257 
tincture  of,  298,  309 
assay  of,  852 
compound,  299,  309 
assay  of,  852 
Cinchonidine  sulphate,  817 
Cinchonine  sulphate,  817 
Cineol,  788 
Cinnamon,  oil  of,  776 
spirit  of.  291 
syrup  of,  265 
tmcture  of,  299 
water,  240 
Citrate,  ammonio-ferric,  638 
ferrie,  soluble,  (>38 
lithium.  tiOl,  ()02 
nmff^nesiuni,  solution  of,  621,  625 
of  iron,  wine  of,  318 
pota.ssium,  5t)7,  572 

efT<Tvescent,  567,  573 
solution  of,  567,  577 
wKlium,  5H1,  588 
C'itric  acid,  795 
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Citric  acid,  syrup  of,  262 

Citrine  ointment,  485 

Citro-chloride  of  iron,  tincture  of,  646 

Clarification,  176 

Clark  tablet  compressor,  447 

Clemens'  solution  of  arsenic,  248 

Clinometric  crystals,  208 

Clinorhombic  crystals,  212 

Clinorhombohecfral  crystals,  212 

Cloye,  oil  of,  776 

Coal  tar  products,  703 

solution  of,  247 
Coal-oU  stove,  Whitney's,  88 
Cocaine.  817 

hydrochloride,  818 
Cocculiis  indicus,  tincture  of,  304 
Cochineal  color,  246 
Cocillana,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Codeine,  819 

phosphate,  820 
sulphate,  820 
syrup  of,  265 
Codliver  oil,  754 

emulsion  of,  372 
properties  of ,  221 
witn    calcium    lactophoephate, 
emulsion  of,  3/2 
phosphate,     emulsion    of, 
372 
with  egg,  emulsion  of,  372 
with  extract  of  malt,  emulsion 

of,  372 
with  hypophosphites,  emulsion 

of,  372 
.with  wild  cherry,  emulsion  of, 
372 
Coffee,  fluidextract  of,  328 
Colchicine,  820 

Colchicum  conn,  assay  of,  853 
extract  of,  343,  347 

assay  of,  853 
fluidextract  of,  327 
wine  of,  317 
root,  wine  of,  317 
seed,  assay  of,  853 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  332 

assay  of,  853 
tincture  of,  299,  309 

assay  of,  854 
wine  of,  318 
Colchisal.  821 
Cold  cream,  480. 
Cole's  dinner  piUs,  420 
Collargolum,  138 
Collemplastrum  zinci,  508 
Collodion,  360,  361 

cantharidal,  360,  361 
rn)ton  oil,  361 
flexible,  360,  361 
iodine,  361 
iodoform,  361 
salicylic,  compound,  361 
Collodions.  360 
Collodium,  360 

cantbaridatum,  360 


CoUodium,  flexile,  360 
iodi,  361 
iodoformi,  361 
salicylici  compositum,  361 
stypticum,  361 
tidu,  361 
Colloid,  definition  of,  180 
Colloidal  solutions,  definition  of,  136 
Colocynth  and  hyoscyamus,  pillis  of,  421 
and  podophyllum,  pills  of,  421 
extract  of,  343,  347 

compound,  344,  347 
pills  of  compound,  421 
Cologne  spirit,  729 
Colonial  spirit,  699 
Colorless  solution  of  hydrastine,  246 
Col  ton's  percolatyor,  149 

suppository  machine,  520 
Columbian  methanol,  698 

spirit,  698 
Column  still,  728 

Complex  solution,  definition  of,  126 
Compound  acetanilid  powder,  470 
cathartic  elixir,  284 

pills,  420,  422 
chalk  powder,  469,  611 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  254 
effervescing  powder,  469,  471 
elixir  of  almond,  283 
of  blackberry,  288 
of  buchu,  284 
of  cardamom,  284 
of  cascara  sagrada,  284 
of  corydalis,  285 
of  crampbark,  289 
of  formates,  286 
of  glycerophosphates,  286 
of  oran^,  317 
of  pepsm  and  rennin,  287 
of  qmnine,  284 
of  soclium  salicylate,  288 
of  taraxacum,  288 
of  vanillin,  288 
of  viburnum  opulus,  289 
extract  of  colocyntn,  344,  347 
fluidextract  of  buchu,  327 

of  sarsaparilla,  326,  329,  333 
of  stillingia,  328 
infusion  of  gentian,  257 
of  rose,  256 
of  senna,  256 
iron  mixture,  389 
laxative  pills,  422 
lever  balance,  39 
liniment  of  croton  oil,  495 
of  mustard,  495 
of  opium,  495,  498 
of  soft  soap,  495 
menthol  inunction,  487 
mixture    of    chloroform    and    mor- 
phine, 389 
of  glycyrrhiza,  388,  392 
of  opium  and  chloroform,  390 

and  rhubarb,  390 
of  rhubarb,  390 
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Compound  oil  of  hyoscyamus,  499 
pancreatic  powder,  470 
pills  of  aloin,  421 

strychnine  and  belladonna, 
421 

of  antimony,  421 

of  colocyntn,  421 

of  rhubarb,  420,  425 
powder  of  anise,  470 

of  bayberry,  470 

of  ^ambir,  470 

of  mlap,  470 

of  kino  and  opium,  470 

of  licorice,  470,  471 

of  rhubarb,  470,  472 

of  talc,  470 
resorcinol  ointment,  486 
rosin  cerate.  490 
salicylic  collodion,  361 
solution  of  chlorine,  248 

of  cresol,  248 

of  slycerophosphates,  286 

of  nydrastine,  246 

of  hypophosphites,  246 

of  iodine,  246 

of  phosphates,  251 

of  sodium  borate,  247 
phosphate,  252 

of  zinc  and  aluminum,  247 
and  iron,  247 
spirit  of  cardamom,  291 

of  ether,  290 

of  juniper,  291 

of  lavender,  297 

of  myrica,  291 

of  oranse,  291 

of  vanillin,  291 
sulphur  ointment,  487 
sulphurated  petrox,  496 

petroxolm,  496 
syrup  of  actcea,  265 

of  asarum,  264 

of  black  cohosh,  265 

of  Canada  snakeroot,  264 

of  cimicifuga,  265 

of  figs  266.  273 

of  hy(m>chloropho6phate8,  267 

of  hypophosphites,  266 

of  phosphate*,  267 

of  sarsaparilla,  263,  274 

of  senna,  268 

of  squill,  263,  274 

of  white  pine,  267 

of  wild  gmgcr,  264 
tar  ointment,  486 
tincture  of  l)enzoin,  296,  308 

of  cardamom,  297 

of  cinchona,  299,  309 
jiMKiiy  of,  S52 

of  cudlK^ar,  MYS 

of  gambir,  2<>7,  310 

of  gentian.  2<.K),  310 

of  giiaiac,  'MY2 

of  iaiap,  .'^5 

of  lavender,  297 


Compound  tincture  of  viburnum,  306 

troches  of  santonin,  437 

wine  of  orange,  317 
of  rhubarb,  319 
Compressor,  tablet,  Freck's,  446 
simple,  443 
Smedley,  443 

Whitall-Tatum  Co.'s,  443  444 
Concentrated  diphtheria  antitoxin,  874 

ether,  731 

tetanus  antitoxin,  875 
Condensers,  191,  192,  193,  194 
Condurango,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Confectio  rosse,  428 

sennse,  428 
Confection  of  pepper,  428 

of  roses,  ^28 

of  senna,  428 

of  sulphur,  428 
Confections,  428 
Conical  graduates,  47 
Conium,  extract  of,  343,  347 

fluidextract  of,  327 
Continuous  percolation^  160 
Convallaria  flowers,  flmdextract  of,  327 

root,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Cooper's  piU  machine,  404 
Copaiba,  mass  of,  427 

solidified,  427 
Copper,  673 

acetate,  674 

alum,  674 

sulphate,  673 
Coptis,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Cordial,  Godfrey's,  390 

neutralizing,  390 
Coriander,  oil  of,  777 
Comus,  fluidextract  of,  328 
Corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  650,  656 
mull,  510 

poison  tableta  of,  448,  650, 
661 

sublimate,  656 
Corydalis,  elixir  of,  compound,  285 

fluidextract  of,  327 
Cosmoline,  764 
Cotamine  chloride,  821 

hydrochloride,  821 
Cotton,  690 

absorbent,  690 

medicated,  691 

purified,  690 
Cottonroot  bark,  fluide'xtract  of,  327 
Cottonseeil  oil,  754 

properties  of,  223 
Couch  grass,  fluidextract  of,  336 
Cousso,  infusion  of,  256 
Crampbark,  elixir  of,  compound,  289 
Cream  of  bismuth,  391,  670 
CnHk'V  ointment,  138 
j  CnH)lin,  70<.> 
Creosotal,  701 
Creosote.  (i^M) 

carlxmate,  700 

petrox,  496 
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Creosote,  petroxolin,  496 

water,  239 
Cresol,  708 

solution  of,  compound,  248 
Creta  prseparata,  611 
Croton  oil,  755 

collodion,  361 
liniment  of,  495 
compound,  495 

J)ropertie8  of.  2!24 
cium  sulphiae,  611.  616 

drugs.    See  Drugs,  cruae. 

earth  wax,  764 

malate  of  iron,  348 

tincture  of,  302 
Crystallization,  207 
Crystalloid,  definition  of,  180 
Crystallose,  713 
Crystals,  207 

acicular,  208 

angles  of,  207 

asymmetric,  212 

axes  of,  207 

cleavage  of,  208 

clinonietric,  208 

clinorhombic,  212 

clinorhombohedral,  212 

cubic,  208 

dimetric,  209 

dimorphous,  207 

edges  of,  207 

faces  of,  207 

hemihedral,  208 

hexagonal,  211 

holohedral,  208 

isomorphous,  208 

laminar,  208 

monoclinic,  212 

monometric,  208 

monosymmetric,  212 

octahedral,  208 

orthometric,  208 

polymorphous,  208 

prismatic,  208 
oblique,  212 

double,  212 
right,  210 
square,  209 

quadratic,  209 

rhombic,  210 

rhombohedral,  211 

tabular,  208 

tessular,  208 

tetragonal,  209 

triclinic,  212 

trimetric,  210 

trimorphous,  207 
Cubeb,  fluidextract  of,  327 

oil  of,  777 

oleorcsin  of,  356 

tincture  of,  304 

tn)rhi'H  of,  436 
Cubic  cr>'8tal8,  208 
Cudbear,  tincture  of,  305 
compound,  303 


Cup  weights,  44 
Cupri  smphas,  673 
Cupnun  aluminatum,  674 
Curd  soap,  760 
Curran  water  still,  242 
Curtman's  nitrometer,  743 
Cyanide,  sodium,  581,  588 
Cylindrical  graduates,  47 
CSl>f ip^um,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Cystogen,  741 


Damiana,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Dandelion,  extract  of,  353 

fluidextract  of,  336 
Davenport's  funnel  and  plunger  for  filling 

capsules,  462 
Decantation,  174 
Decimal  system,  definition  of,  31 
Decoction,  definition  of,  139 

of  sarsaparilla,  compound,  254 

tinctures  made  by,  302 
Decoctions,  253 
Decoloration,  177 
Decolorized  tinctiu^  of  iodine,  303 
Decrepitation,  water  of,  definition  of,  214 
Dehyorated  alcohol,  729 

lard,  preparation  of,  220 
Deliquescence,  definition  of,  214 
Denatured  alcohol,  730 
Densimeter,  Rousseau's,  71 
Deodorant  solution,  247 
Deodorized  opium,  tincture  of,  300,  312 

assay  of,  862 
Dephlegmator,  728 
Dermatol,  670 
Dermatological  pastes,  491 
Deshler's  salve,  490 
Desiccated  hypophysis,  884 

pituitary  body,  884 

suprarenal  glands,  876 

thyroid  glands,  877 
Desiccation,  186 
Desiccator,  187 
Destructive  distillation,  205 
Deutoiodide  of  mercury,  657 
Dewees'  carminative,  389 

tincture  of  guaiac,  302 
Dextrinated  paste,  491 
Dextrose,  721 
Diaoetylmorphine,  821 

hydrochloride,  822 
Diachylon  ointment,  480 

plaster,  507,  508 
Dialysate,  definition  of,  182 
Dialysers,  181 
Dialysis,  180 
Dialyzcd  iron,  644 
Diamorphinc  hydrochloride,  822 
Diarrhoea  mixture,  Squibb's,  390 
Diastase,  726 

Diethylbarbituric  acid,  806 
Diffusate,  definition  of,  182 
Digestion,  definition  of,  140 
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Digestive  ferments,  878 

Digitalis,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  332 

infusion  of,  256 

squill  and  mercury,  pills  of,  422 

tincture  of,  299,  310 
Dihydrochloride,  quinine,  831 
Dihydroxyphthalophenone,  707 
Dihydroxysalicylic  acid,  798 
Diluted  acetic  acid,  695 

alcohol.  730 

hydriodic  acid,  554,  555 

hydrobromic  acid,  554,  556 

hydrochloric  acid,  554,  558 

hydrocyanic  acid,  796 

hydrophosphorous  acid,  554,  559 

nitrohydrochloric  acid,  554,  560 

phosphoric  acid,  554,  563 

solution  of  lead  subacetate,  247 

sulphuric  acid,  554,  566 
Dimorphous  crystals,  207 
Dinner  pills,  420 

Chapman's,  420 
Cole's,  420 
HaU's,  420 
Lady  Webster,  421 
Dionin,  822 

Dioscorea,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Dipentene,  235 
Diphenylaminc,  704 
Diphtheria  antitoxin,  873 
concentrated,  874 
dried,  874 
refined,  874 
Diphtheric  antitoxin  globulins,  874 
Disaccharides,  723 
Dispensatories,  definition  of,  26 
Distillation,  188 

destructive,  205 

fractional,  204 

from  a  flask,  190 

of  volatile  oils,  227 
Distilled  extract  of  witch  hazel,  241 

hamamclis  water.  241 

water,  238,241,  539 
storilizoil,  239 
Dithvmol  diimiidc,  791 
Dobell's  solution,  247 
Donovan's  solution,  245 
Double  minim  burner,  91 
Dover's  i)ow<lcr,  470,  471 
syrup  of,  200 
tmrture  of,  303 
Dreg  still,  202 
Drie<l  alum,  tV2S 

antidiphtherir  serum,  874 

antitetanic  wniin,  875 

diphtheria  antitoxin,  874 

supran*n:il  glainls.  H70 

supran'nals,  S70 

tetanus  antitoxin.  H75 

thyroi'is,  S77 
Droscra,  ihii<ii'xtrnct  of,  327 
Drug  mills,  \\'.\ 

Boganius  eccentric,  117 
chaser,  118 


Drug  mills,  enterprise,  114 
jar,  116 

new  B.Swift,  113 
pebble,  116 
pot,  116 
Drugs,  crude,  collection  of,  108 
garbling  of,  110 

loss  by  grinding  for  percolation, 
121 
in  weight  by  drying,  109 
preservation  of^  108 
elutnation  of,  definition  of,  122 
granulation  of,  definition  of,  124 
levigation  of,  definition  of,  122 
mechanical  subdivision  of.  111 
precipitation  of.  definition  of,  123 
trituration  of,  definition  of,  121 
Dry  granulating  mix^r,  441 
Drying  linimenta,  499 
oven,  hot-air,  187 
hot-water,  187 
Dulcamara,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Dursse  percolator,  148 
Dwarf  pine  needles,  oU  of,  783 


Eau  s^ative  de  Raspail,  499 
Ek;hinacea,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Ek;uelle  k  piquer,  232 
Effervescent  potassium  citrate,  567,  573 
salts,  granular,  472 
sodium  phosphate,  581,  594 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  251 
of  sodium  citro-tartrate,  251 
Effervescing  powder,  compound,  469, 471 
Eflloresoence,  definition  of,  214 
Egg  beater,  370 

yolk  of,  glycerite  of,  280 
Eichhom's  areopycnometer,  71 
Elaterin,  867 

trituration  of,  472 
Electric  plate-stove,  86 
Electuar>',  lenitive,  428 

senna,  428 
Elixir  ammonii  bromidi,  283 
valeratis,  283 
amygdalae  compoeitum,  283 
anLsi,  283 
aromatic,  282 
aromaticum,  282 
rubrum,  283 
aurantii  amari,  283 

comi)<>8itum,  317 
bismuthi,  823 
buchu,  284 

compositum,  284 
et  iKjtassii  acetatis,  284 
calcii  bromidi,  2S4 

et  scMlii  glyceniphosphatum,  284 
hy|M>phosphitis,  284 
lactophosphatis,  284 
cardamomi  rompositum,  284 
cascane  sagrada^,  284 
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Elixir  cascarse  sagrads  compositum,  284 
cathartic,  compound,  284 
catharticum  compositum,  284 
cinchona  alkaloidorum,  284 
et  ferri,  284 

et  hypophosphitum,  285 
ferri,    bismuth  et   strych- 
nin£P,  285 
et  bismuthi,  285 
et  calcii  lactophospha- 

tis,  283 
et  pepsini,  285 
et  strychmns,  285 
corrigens,  285 
corydalis  compositum,  285 
eriodictyi  aromaticum,  285 
ferri  hypophosphitis,  285 
lactatis,  285 
phosphatis,  285 
pyrophosphatis,  285 

quinms,  et  strychninse,  286 
quinina;,  et  strychninse,  286 
formatum,  286 

compositum,  286 
gentians,  286 
et  ferri,  286 

phosphatis,  286 
ferratum,  286 
glycerinatum,  286 
glycerophosphatum       compoeitum, 

286 
glycyrrhiza?,  282 
aquosum,  286 
aromaticum,  286 
guaranffi,  286 
humuli,287 
hypophosphitum,  287 

cum  terro,  287 
laxativo,  284 
lithii  bromidi,  287 
cit  rails,  287 
salicylatis,  287 
of  almond,  compound,  283 
of  ammonium  bromide,  283 

valerate,  2Ki 
of  anise,  2Ki 
of  bismuth,  283 
of  bitter  orange,  283 
of  black  haw.  289 
of  blacklx^rry,  compound,  288 
of  buchu,  2S4 

and  ix)tiLssium  acetate,  284 
comi)ound,  284 
of  calcium  and  sodium  glycerophoe- 
phati^,  284 
bromi<le.  284 
hy|K)ph()sphite,  284 
lactophosnhate.  284 
of  calisjiva  (alkaloidal),  284 
'ferrate<l,  284 
with  hypophosphites,  285 
with  iron  and  bismuth,  285 
and  lactophospbate  of 

lime,  285 
and  pepein,  285 

67 


Elixir  of  caliaaya  (alkaloidal)  with  iron 

and  strychnine,  285 
bismuth    and    strychnine, 
285 
of  cardamom,  compound,  284 
of  cascara  sagrada,  284 
compound.  284 
of  cinchona  alkaloios,  %4 

and  hypophosphites,  285 

and  iron,  284 

iron  and  bismuth,  285 

and  calcium  lactophos- 
pbate, 285 
and  pepsin,  285 
and  strychnine,  285 
bismuth   and   str^xh- 
nine,  285 
of  corydalis,  compound,  285 
of  crampbark,  compound,  289 
of  eriodictyon,  aromatic,  285 
of  formates,  286 

compound,  286 
of  gentian,  286 

and  ferric  phosphate,  286 
and  iron,  286 
ferrated,  286 
glycerinated,  286 
with   tincture  of  ferric   citro- 
chloride,  286 
of    glycerophosphates,    compound, 

286 
of  glyc>Trhiza,  282 
aqueous,  286 
aromatic,  286 
of  guarana,  286 
of  hops,  287 
of  humulus,  287 
of  hypophosphite  of  iron,  285 
of  h>']X)phosphites,  287 
with  iron,  285,  287 
of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine,  186 
of  lactate  of  iron,  285 
of  licorice,  282 
aqueous,  286 
aromatic,  286 
of  lithium  bromide,  287 
citrate,  287 
salicylate,  287 
of  orange,  282 

compound,  317 
of  pepsin.  287 

and  bismuth,  287 
and  iron,  287 

and  rennin,  compound,  287 
bismuth,  and  8tr>'chnine,  287 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  285 

(]uinine  and  str>Thnine,  282 
of  phosphorus,  287 

and  nux  vomica,  287 
of  |)ota.ssium  acetate.  287 
and  junifK'r,  287 
bromitle,  288 
of  pyrophosphate  of  iron,  285 

quinine  and  str>Thnine,  286 
of  quinine,  compound,  2Si 
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Elixir  of   quinine  valerate  and  strych- 
nine, 288 
of  sodium  bromide,  288 
hypophosphite,  288 
salicylate,  288 

comix>und,  288 
of  strychnine  valerate,  288 
of  taraxacum,  compound,  288 
of  terpin  hydrate,  288 

and  codeine,  288 
and  diacctylmorphine,  288 
with  heroine,  288 
of  three  bromides,  288 
of  vanillin,  compound,  288 
of  viburnum  opulus,  compound,  289 

prunifolium,  289 
of  vitriol,  565 

of  yerba  santa.  aromatic,  285 
of  zinc  valerate,  289 
pepsini,  287 

bismuthi,  et  strychnina^,  287 
et  bismuthi,  287 
et  ferri,  287 

et  rennini  compositum,  287 
phosphori,  287 

et  nucis  vomicae,  287 
potassii  acetatis,  287 

et  iuniperi,  287 
bromidi,  288 
quinino!  valeratis  et  strychnine,  288 
red  aromatic,  283 
rubi  compositum,  288 
simple,  282 
sodii  bromidi,  288 

hypophosphitis,  288 
sahcylatis,  288 

compositum,  288 
strychnina*  valeratis,  288 
taraxaoi  compositum,  288 
terpini  hydratis,  288 

cum  heroina,  288 
et  c(Kleinie,  288 
et  diacetylmorphinsB,  288 
vanillini  compositum,  288 
vibumi  opuli  compositum,  289 

pnmifolii,  289 
zinci  valeratis,  289 
Elixirs.  2S1 
Elm  |Kniltic(»s,  493 
tn>chos  of,  437 
Emctino  hydnM'hloride,  822 
Emphi.stnini  U'lladonna^.  507,  508 
cant hari< lis,  491,  508 
ca|)si('i,  508 
elastiruin,  507,  508 
fuscuin  cainphoratum,  507 
Ivtta',  491 

pluinbi,  507,  50S,  t)73 
n'siiKf.  507 
sa|M>iiis,  507 
sinapis,  50S,  5(H> 
vosicans,  4*.U 
Emulsificatinii.  thcorv  of,  .'^>2 
Emulsificr,  Hunter  rvrlonc,  370 
Stokes',  370 


Emulsifier,  variable  spoBd,  371 
Emulsion  of  almond,  372,  373 
of  asafetida,  372,  373 
of  castor  oil,  373 
of  codliver  oil,  372 

with    calcium    lactophos- 
phate,  372 
phosphate,  372 
with  egg,  372 
with  extract  of  malt,  372 
with  h^'pophosphites,  372 
with  wild  cherry,  372 
of  oil  of  tur|)entine,  373 
of  petrolatum,  373 
Emulsions,  362 
Emulsum  amygdake,  372 
asafoetidiD,  372 
olei  morrhuffi,  372 

cum  calcii  lactophosphate, 
372 
phosphate,  372 
cum  extracto  malti,  372 
cum  hypophosphitibus,  372 
cum  pruno  virginiana,  372 
cum  vitello,  372 
ricini,  373 
terebinthimc,  373 
petrolati,  373 
petrolei,  373 
Empyreuma,  definition  of,  205 
Empyreumatic  oil  of  juniper  tar,  775 
Enffeurage,  234 
Enteric  pills,  418 
Enterprise  drug  mill,  114 

press,  178 
Enzymes,  878 
Epeom  salt,  624 
Ergot,  extract  of,  343,  348 
aqueous,  343,  348 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329.  333 
tincture  of,  ammoniatea,  304 
Eriodictyon,  elixir  of.  aromatic,  285 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329 
8>'rup  of,  aromatic,  265,  272 
Eserine,  828 

salicylate,  827 
fjssence  of  (xi^psin,  287 
Essences,  290 
Essentia  |x^i)sini,  287 
Ether,  731 

hydrobromic,  732 
hydrochloric,  733 
nitrous,  spirit  of,  741    ' 
pyroacetic,  ()95 
spirit  of,  290 

ronii)ound,  290 
sulphuric,  731 
Kthon'jil  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  302 

tinctures.  315 
Kthvl  bromide.  732 
carbamate,  I'.Vi 
chlorifle.  733 
Kthylcslene  lactic  acid,  799 
Kthyhiiorphiiie  chloride,  822 
hydroclilori<fe,  822 
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Ethyl-urethane,  733 
Eucaine  /S,  815 

chloride,  815 
Eucalyptol,  788 

petrox,  496 

petroxolin,  496 
Eucalyptus,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329 

oil  of,  777 
Eugenol,  788 
Euonymus,  extract  of,  343,  348 

fluidextract  of,  327 
Eupatorium,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Euphorbia,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Eureka  tablet  compressor,  445 
Evaporating  dishes,  185 
Evaix)ration,  183 

in  vacuo,  184 

spontaneous,  184 
Exalgine,  710 
Expectorant,  Stokes',  390 
Expression,  177 
Exsiccated  alum.  627,  628 

ferrous  sulphate,  631,  634 

sodium  arsenate,  581,  582 
phosphate,  581,  594 
sulphite,  581,  596 
Extract,  Goulard's,  251 

of  aconite,  343,  345 
assay  of,  845 

of  aloes,  343,  345 

of  apples,  ferrated,  344,  348 
tincture  of,  302 

of  bella^iunna  leaves,  345 
assay  of,  849 
pUular,  343,  344 
powdered,  343,  344 

of  black  haw,  353 

of  cannabis,  343,  346 

of  cascara  sagrada,  343,  346 

of  cimicifuga,  343,  347 

of  cinchona,  343,  347 

of  colchicum  conn,  343,  347 
assay  of,  853 

of  colocynth,^343,  347 
compound,  344,  347 

of  conium,  343,  347 

of  dandelion,  353 

of  ergot,  343,  348 

aciucous,  343,  348 

of  euonymus,  343,  348 

of  gelsemium,  343,  348 

of  gentian,  343,  348 

of  glycyrrhiza,  pure,  343,  349 

of  golden  seal,  349 

of  hematoxylon,  343,  349 

of  hydnistLs,  343,  349 
as.'-ay  of,  M9 

of  hyoscyanuis,  .'143,  349 
a>sav  of,  849 

of  ignatiii,  343,  :J50 

of  jalap,  343,  350 

of  krameria,  350 

of  leptandra,  343,  350 

of  malt,  343,  350 

of  DUX  voniica,  343,  351 


Extract  of  nux  vomica,  assay  of,  859 
of  opium,  351 

assay  of,  861 
of  oxgall,  343,  348 
of  physostigma,  343,  352 

assay  of,  863 
of  podophyllum,  343,  352 
of  ouassia,  343,  352 
of  rhatany,  350 
of  rhubarb,  343,  352 
of  stramonium,  343,  353 

assay  of,  849 

pilular,  343,  344 

powdered,  343,  344 
of  sumbul,  343,  353 
of  taraxacum,  343^  353 
of  viburnum  urumfohum,  343,  353 
of  witch  hazel,  241 

distilled,  241 
Extracts,  338 

alcoholic,  342 
aqueous,  342 

chan^  in,  by  evaporation,  342 
classification  of,  343 
consistence  of,  339 
dr>',  344 

hydro-alcoholic,  342 
pilular,  344 
powdered,  344 
soft,  344 
Extractum  aconiti,  345 
aloes,  345 

belladonnas  foliorum,  345 
cannabis,  346 
cascarac  sajp^ada;,  346 
cimicifuga^,  347 
cinchona?,  347 
colchici  cormi,  347 
colocynthidis,  347 

compositum,  347 
conii.  347 
cubebarum,  356 
ergots?,  348 
euonjTni,  348 
fellis  bovis,  348 
ferri  pomatum,  348,  645 
filicis  a?thereum,  356 
gelsemii,  348 
gentiana%  348 
glycyrrhizse  purum,  349 
na?matox}'li,  349 
hydrastis,  349 
hyoscyami,  349 
ignatitf?,  350 

t'alapa?,  350 
:rameri»,  350 
leptandne,  350 
malti,  350 
nucLs  vomica?,  351 
opii,  351 

pnysostigmatis,  352 
podo[)hylli,  352 
(luassia?,  352 
rhei,  352 
stramonii,  353 
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Extractum  sumbul,  353 
taraxaci,  353 
vibumi  pninifolii,  353 


F 


Fahrenheit  thermometer,  origin  of,  103 
Fat,  wool,  758 

hydrous,  222 
properties  of,  222 
Fats,  749 

acid  value  of,  determinination  of, 

751 
iodine  number  or  value  of,  751 
properties  of,  217 
saponification  of,  759 

number  or  value  of,  750 
Fennel,  oil  of,  778 

water,  240 
Ferrated  elixir  of  gentian,  286 
extract  of  apples,  344,  348 

tincture  of,  302 
wine  of  wild  cherry,  319 
Ferri  carbonas  saccharatus,  631 
chloridum,  631 
et  ammonii  citras,  631 
et  ouinino^  citras,  631 
hvaroxidum  cum  magnesii  oxido,  631 
phosphas,  631 
sulphas,  631 

exsiccatus,  631 
granulatus,  631 
Ferric  acetate,  solution  of,  249 
benzoate,  644 
chloride,  631,  636 

solution  of,  249,  631,  639 
tincture  of,  296,  310,  631,  643 
ethereal,  302 
tasteless,  302 
citrate,  soluble,  638 
citro-chloride,  tincture  of,  302 
glycerophosphate,  644       » 
hydroxide  with  magnesium  oxide, 

631,637 
h>'popho«phite,  solution  of,  249 

syrup  of,  265,  272 
nitrate,  solution  of,  249 
oxy chloride,  solution  of,  249 
phosphate.  G^U,  t>^i7 
salicylate,  solution  of,  250 
suhsulphuto,  solution  of,  250,  631, 

<>41 
sulphate,  solution  of,  250,  631,  642 
valerate,  t>46 
Ferrostyptin,  741 

Ferroas  carlK)nat<\  mass  of.  426,  631, 635 
pills  of.  420.  423,  r»31 
sacrhnrattMi,  tk'U.  V^My 
chloride,  S4)lution  of,  'ZnO 

synip  of,  2iM') 
ux\'uU\  (Vio 

pills  of.  420.  424,  VM 
synipof.  202,  031,  ()36 
lactate,  t'>45 


Ferrous  salicylate,  646 
sulphate,  631,  633 

exsiccated,  631,  634 
granulated,  631,  634 
Ferruginous  pills,  420 
Ferrum,  631 

reductum,  631 
Figs,  syrup  of,  compound,  266,  273 
Filter  bag,  162 

paper,  use  of,  163 
plain,  163 
plaited,  167 
press,  horizontal,  169 

vertical,  169 
pumps,  171 
Filtration,  161 
Finkner  burner,  90 
Fish  berry,  tincture  of,  304 
Fixed  oils,  749 

acid  value  of,  determination  of, 

751 
iodine  number  or  value  of,  751 
saponification  of,  759 

number  or  value  of,  750 
Flannel  strainer,  162 

folding  of,  162 
Flask,  acetylization,  770 

aldehyde,  770 
Flaxseed  i)oultices,  493 
Fletcher  low-temperature  burner,  88 

radial  burner,  91 
Flexible  collodion,  360,  361 
Florentine  flask   for   collecting   volatile 

oils,  231 
Flores  zinci,  681 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  350 

of  zinc,  681 
Fliickiger's  ether-extraction  apparatus, 

355 
Fluid  measure,  definition  of,  30 
Fluidextract  of  aconite,  325,  329,  330 
assay  of,  845 
adonis,  327 
aletris,  327 
angelica  root,  327 
apocynum,  328 
aralia,  327 
arnica  flowers,  327 
aromatic  powder,  325,  329 
asclepias,  327 

aspidospemia,  326,  329,  330 
baptisia,  327 
belladonna  root,  325,  329,  331 

assay  of,  849 
berl)eris,  327 
bitter  orange,  325,  329 
l)oldo,  327 
buchu.  325.  329,  331 

conn)ound,  327 
calendula,  327 
calisava  bark,  332 
calumba,  328 
cannabLs,  325,  329,  331 
cascara  sagrada,  326,  329,  331 
aromatic,  3*26,  329,  332 
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Fluidextract  uf  catnip,  327 
of  caulaphvlliun,  327 
of  celery  fruit.  327 
of  i-heatnul  leaves.  328 
of  tbimaphila,  327 
of  chionanthus,  327 
•   of  iihiniia.  327 
of  cimirifuga.  325,  329 
of  cinchona,  326,  329.  332 

aqueous,  32S 

aeeay  of,  852 
of  «ociIIana,  327 
ot  i^ftee,  32S 
of  r(.lHiiouni  form,  327 

seed,  325,  329,  332 
assay  uf.  853 
of  condurango,  327 
of  couium,  327 
of  convallarift  flowers,  327 

root.  327 
of  coptis,  327 
of  comus,  328 
of  corydalis,  327 
of  cottonroot  bark.  327 
of  couch  ftrafH,  S36 
of  cubch,  327 
of  cypripeilium.  327 
of  ilomiana,  327 
of  dandelion,  336 
of  digitalis,  325,  329,  332 
of  dioacorea,  327 
of  droeera,  327 
of  dulcamara,  327 
of  -echinacea,  327 
of  ergot.  326,  329,  333 
ot  enodictvon.  325,  329 
of  eucalyptus,  325,  329 
of  «uonyinus,  327 
of  -cuFtatoriuni.  327 
of  euphorbia,  327 
of  f  rangida,  326,  329,  333 
of  tucus,  327 
of  gelMmiuin.  325,  329 
of  gt-nlian,  326,  329 
of  geranium,  328 
of  gingpr.  325,  329 
of  glycyrrluM.  326,  325,  333 
of  green  hellebore,  337 
of  grindclia,  325,  329 
of  Kunrana,  mh.  329.  333 

.i«,iiiv  i.f,  S55 
of  )>:,in;<iiirlis  leaves.  32S 
of  heliinios,  327 
of  hemp.  Ii31 
of  hops,  327 
of  hydrangea.  327 
of  hydraslis,  326,  329,  333 

atciay  of.  K,56 
of  hyu8cyamu».  325,  329,  334 

asHUV  of.  S.50 
of  i|>ccac.  326,  329,  334 

assay  of,  S57 
of  iris  vcmicolor,  327 


ofka^ 


.327 


of  kola,  327 
of  kramcria,  Sxn 
of  lappa,  327 
of  leptandra.  327 
.  of  lobelU,  326,329,334 
of  lupulin,  327 
of  matico,  327 


of 


327 


,,  .125,  329,  334 

assay  of,  859 
of  parncoto  Iwirk,  337 
of  pareira,  327 
of  parslcv  r.xit,  327 
of  iihvK.Iacca,  327 
of  pilcwflrpus,  325,  329,  334 

asaav  of,  864 
of  podophyllum.  325,  329,  336 


of  rnamnus  cathartica,  327 
of  rhubarb,  325,  329,  335 
of  rhuB  glabra,  328 
of  rose,  326.  329 
of  nibuB,  327 
of  nimex,  327 
of  sabol,  325,  329.  335 
of  sanguinaria,  328 
of  sarsaparilla.  326,  329,  335 
compound.  32ti,  329,  333 
of  saw  palmetto  beiries,  335 
of  sooparius,  327 


of  91 


lellar 


,327 


>,  327 


of  senega,  325,  329,  336 

of  senna.  326,  320 

of  serpentaria,  327 

of  solanum,  327 

of  spigeiia.  326,  329 

of  squill,  325,  329.  335 

of  sUphisagna,  336 

of  stavcsscre,  32.^.  320,  336 

of  stillingia,  326.  :i2»,336 

oiinipiiimd,  328 
of  stramonium,  327 
of  sumbul,  325,  329 
of  taraxacum,  326,  329,  336 
of  thuja,  327 
ot  <UMm:  :«>> 
of  (nl..lJum,  :!27 
of  (nllTum,  :i.'7 
ot  triticum.  326,  329,  336 
of  uvft  ursi,  326,  329 
of  valerian,  327 
of  vcralnim  viride.  325,  329, 
of  VErliBflrum.  327 
ot  verbena,  327 
ot  viburnum  opulus,  327 

pninifolium,  325,  329 
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Fluidcxtract  of  wild  cherry,  328 

of  xanthoxylum,  325,  329,  337 

of  zea,  327 
Fluidextract«,  320 

assay  of,  biological,  330 
chemical,  330 

classitication  of,  322,  325 

preparation  of,  322,  326 

streDgths  of,  320 
Fluidextractum  aconiti,  330 

aspidospermaiis,  330 

belladonna;  radicis,  331 

buchu,  331 

cannabis,  331 

cascanc  sagnuke^  331 

aromaticum,  332 

cinchona;,  332 

colchici  seminis,  332 

digitalis,  332 

ergoto,  333 

frangula,  333 

glycyrrhizs,  333 

granati,  333 

guarans,  333 

Hydrastis,  333 

hyoecyami,  334 

ipecacuanhse,  334 

lobelia;,  :^34 

nucis  vomicse,  334 

pilocarpi,  334 

podophylli,  335 

rhei,  335 

sabal,  335 

sarsaparillse  compceituin,  335 

Bcillfl!,  335 

senegs,  336 

sennse,  336 

staphisagris,  336 

stUlingiffi,  336 

taraxaci,  336 

tritici,  336 

veratri  \'iridi8,  337 

xanthoxyli,  337 
Fluidglyceratcs,  330 
Foot-blower,  88 
Formaldehyde,  739 

solution  of,  246 
Formalin,  740 
Formates,  elixir  of,  286 
com{X)und,  286 
Formic  acid,  spirit  of,  290 
Formin,  741 
Formol,  740 

Fowler's  solution,  251,  667 
Fractional  distillation,  204 
Francis  triplex  pilLs,  421 
Franciw'us  gelatin-coater  for  pills,  411 
Frangula,  fluidcxtract  of,  326,  329,  333 
Freck  supjK^sitory  machine,  518 

tablet  c<)nn)re«m)r,  446 
Fnictose,  722 
Fruit  sugar.  722 
Fulcnim,  definition  of,  37 
Funnel,  hot-air,  170 

hot- water,  170 


Gallactophenone,  799 

Gallate,  bismuthyl,  670 

Gallic  acid,  798 

Gallotannic  acid,  803 

Gambir,  powder  of,  compound,  470 

tincture  of,  compound,  297,  310 

troches  of,  437 
Garlic,  syrup  of,  264 
Gas  stove,  92 
Gaultheria,  oil  of,  778 
Geissler's  glass  filter  pump,  171 
Gelatin,  glycerinatc^,  491 

sup|)08itory  shells,  521 
Gelatinum  glycerinatum,  491 
Gelsemium,  extract  of,  343,  348 

fluidcxtract  of,  325,  329 

tincture  of,  299 
Gentian  and  ferric  phosphate,  elixir  of, 
286 

and  iron,  elixir  of,  286 

elixir  of,  286 

ferrated,  286 
glycerinated,  286 

extract  c»f ,  343,  348 

fluidcxtract  of,  326,  329 

infusion  of,  compound,  257 

tincture  of,  compound,  299,  310 

with  tincture  of  ferric  citro-chloride, 
286 
Geranium,  fluidcxtract  of,  328 
Ginger,  fluidcxtract  of,  325,  329 

oleoresin  of,  356 

syrup  of,  264,  275 

tmcture  of,  302 

wild,  syrup  of,  compound,  264 
Glacial  acetic  acid,  694 
Glass  dialysers,  181 

percolator,  147 

separators,  173 
Globulins,  antidiphtheric,  874 

antit«tanic,  875 

antitoxin,  diphtheric,  874 
tetanus,  875 
Glonoin,  pills  o/,  422 
Glucoses,  720 
Glucusimide,  713 
Glusidum,  712 
Glycerin,  761 
Glycerinate<l  elixu*  of  gentian,  286 

gelatin,  491 
Glycerite  of  bismuth,  279,  672 

of  lx>roglycerin,  278 

of  carbolic  acid,  279 

of  golden  seal,  279 

of  guaiac,  2S0 

of  hydrastis,  279 
aiway  of,  856 

of  pepsin,  2S0 

of  [)hen()l,  279 

of  starch,  278 

of  tannic  acid,  277 

of  tar,  2X0 

of  tragacanth,  280 
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Glycerite  of  yolk  of  egg,  280 

Glycerit«8,  277 

Glyceritum  acidi  tannici,  277 

amyli,  278 

bismuthi,  279 

boroglycerini,  278 

suaiaci,  280 

hydrastis,  279 

pepsini,  280 

phenolis,  279 

picifr  liquidse,  280 

tragacanths,  280 

viteUi  ovi,  280 
Glycerogelatin,  iodoform,  492 

salicylic  acid,  492 

zinc,  firm,  492 
soft,  492 
Glycerogelatinum  acidi  salicylici,  491 

iodoformi,  491 

zinci  durum,  492 
moUe,  492 
Glycerogelatins,  491 
Glycerophosphate,  calcium,  611,  613 

ferric,  644 

of  iron,  644 

sodium,  581,  589 

solution  of,  581,  598 
Glycerophosphates,  elixir  of,  compound, 
286 

solution  of,  compound,  286 
Glyceryl  trinitrate,  spirit  of,  291,  763 
Glyconin,  280 
Glycyrrhiza,  elixir  of,  282 
aqueous,  286 
aromatic,  286 

extract  of,  pure,  343,  349 

fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  333 

mixture  of,  compound,  388,  392 

syrup  of,  266 
Glycyrrhizic  acid,  867 
Glycyrrhizin,  867 

ammoniated,  867 
Godfrey's  cordial,  390 
Gold,  685 

and  arsenic  bromide,  solution  of,  248 

and  sodium  chloride,  673,  685 
Golden  seal,  extract  of,  349 
glycerite  of,  279 
tincture  of,  299,  310 

sulphur,  664 

sulphuret  of  antimony,  664 
Goldschwefel,  664 
Goesypium,  690 
Goulanl's  cerate,  490 

extract,  251 
Graduated  medicine  glasses,  50 
Graduates,  Acme,  47 

conical,  47 

cylindrical,  47 

tumbler-shaped,  47 
Granular  effervescent  salts,  472 
Granulated  ferrous  sulphate,  631,  634 
Granulating  mixers.  441,  442 
Grauer's  metho<l  of  determining  specific 
gravity,  60 


Gray  powder,  657 

Griffith's  mixture,  389 

Grindclia,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329 

Grommets,  185 

Guaiac,  glycerite  of,  280 

mixture  of,  389 

tincture  of,  297 

ammoniated,  297 
compound,  302 
Dewees',  302 
Guaiacol,  701 

carbonate,  702 

petrox,  49iB 

petroxolin,  496 
Guarana,  assay  of,  854 

ehxir  of,  286 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  333 
assay  of,  855 
Gum-resins,  properties  of,  217 
Gums,  718 

true,  properties  of,  216 
Gutta-percha,  solution  of,  246 
Gutt«e  pectorales,  303 
Guy's  pills,  422 


Hall's  dinner  pills,  420 

solution  of  strychnine,  252 
Hamamelis  leaves,  fluidextract  of,  328 

water,  241 

distilled,  241 
Hard  paraffin,  764 
Harrison's  lozenge  board,  432 
Hartshorn  hniment,  494,  497 

spirit  of,  609 
Heat,  85 

active  or  sensible,  85 

amount  of,  86 

^ntle,  definition  of,  107 

mtensity  of,  86 

latent,  85 

moderate,  definition  of,  107 
Heavy  liquid  petrolatum,  765 

magnesia,  621,  623 

oil,  705 
Hebra's  ointment,  486 
Hellebore,  green,  fluidextract  of,  337 
Helonias,  fluidextract  of.  327 
Hematoxylon,  extract  of,  343,  349 
Hemihedral  crystals,  208 
Hemp,  fluidextract  of,  331 
Henbane,  tincture  of,  299,  311 
Heroine.  821 

hyarochloride,  822  ' 
Hexagonal  crystals,  211 
Hexamethylenamine,  741 
Hexaminc,  741 
Hexoses,  720 
Hive  syrup,  274 
Hoffmann  s  anod>Tie,  290 

screw  compressor,  93 
Holohedral  crystals,  208 
Homatropine  hydrobromide,  822 
Honey  of  rose,  277 
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Honey  of  rose  and  sodium  borate,  277 
with  borax,  277 

of  sodium  borate,  277 
Honeys,  277 
Hops,  elixir  of,  286 

fluidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  304 
Hot  drops,  304 
Hot-air  drying  oven,  187 

funnel,  170 
Hot-water  drying  oven,  187 

funnel,  170 
Humulus,  elixir  of,  286 

tincture  of,  304 
Hunter  cyclone  emulsifier,  370 
Hydrangea,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Hydrargyri  chloridum  corrosivum,  650 
mite,  650 

iodidum  flavum,  650 
rubrum,  650 

oxidum  flavum,  650 
rubrum,  650 
Hydrargyrum,  650 

amidato-bichloratum,  652 

ammoniatum,  650 

chloratum  vapore  paratum,  654 

cum  creta,  650 
Hydrastine,  823 

chloride,  824 

hydrochloride,  824 

solution  of,  colorless,  246 
compound,  246 
Hydrastinine  hydrochloride,  824 
Hydrastis,  assay  of,  855 

extract  of,  343,  349 
assay  of,  856 

fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  333 
assay  of,  856 

glycerite  of,  279 
assay  of,  856 

tincture  of,  299,  310 
assay  of,  856 
Hydrate,  terpin,  790 
Hydratcd  chloral,  737 

supiKisitories  of,  516 
HydricKlic  ac'id.  syrup  of,  262 
Hydn)-alc<)h()lic  extracts,  342 
Hydn)bn)nuc  ether,  732 
Hycln)bn)niido,  hyoscine,  834 

hy(>sr\  an  lino,  825 

quinine,  K\\ 

8COfM>lan)inc,  H.'i4 
HvdrorjirlK)n  oils.  234 
Hydrochloric*  acid,  557 
diluted,  558 

ether,  733 
Hydroi'hlorido,  apomorphine,  813 

lx»taoucaino,  HI 5 

cocaine,  SIS 

cotarnino.  S2l 

dian'tylinorphine,  822 

diainorphinc,  S22 

einelint*,  s22 

ethyl  morphine,  822 

heroine,  821 


• 

Hydrochloride  hydrastine,  824 
hydrastinine,  824 
morphine,  826 
pilocarpine,  ^i2S 
quinine,  831 
acid,  831 
and  urea,  830 
Hydrochloropho8])hates,  syrup  of,  com- 
pound, 267 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  diluted,  796 
Hydrogen,  539 
dioxide,  539 

solution  of,  246 
peroxide,  solution  of,  246 
Hydrometers,  63 
Baumd's,  64 
double,  68 
Nicholson's,  69 
spirit,  69 
Hydronaphthol,  712 
Hydroxide,  aluminum,  627,  628 

ferric,  with  magnesium  oxide,  631, 

637 
])otassium,  567,  574 

solution  of,  567,  578 
sodium,  581,  589 

solution  of,  581,  598 
Hygroscopicity,  definition  of,  214 
Hyoscyamine  hydrobromide,  825,  834 
Hyoscyamus,  assay  of,  847 
extract  of,  343,  349 

assay  of,  849 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  334 

assay  of,  850 
oil  of,  com|X)und,  499 
tincture  of,  299,  311 
assay  of,  850 
Hypnal,  739 

Hypodermic  tablets,  454 
Hypophosphite,  calcium,  611,  614 
of  iron,  elixir  of,  285 
potassium,  567,  574 
sodium.  581,  590 
H3rpophospmtes,  elixir  of,  287 
solution  of,  246 

compound,  246 
s>Tup  of,  26;i,  273 

compound,  266 
with  iron,  elixir  of,  287 
Hypophosnhorous  acid,  558 

diluted,  559 
Hypophysis,  desiccated,  884 
sicca,  8H4 
solution  of,  246,  884 


IcjNATiA,  extract  of,  343,  350 

tincture  of,  'W5 
Incineration,  ISK 

incompatibilities,  summarv  of,  385 
Indigotindisulphonato,  sfnlium,  581,  590 
Infused  oils,  490 
Infusion,  definition  of,  139 

of  brayera,  256 
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Infusion  of  cinchona,  257 

of  coussOy  256 

of  digitalis,  256 

of  gentian,  compound,  257 

of  n)($e,  compound,  256 

of  senna,  comix>und,  256 

of  wild  cherry,  257 

pot,  Squires's,  255 
Infusions.  255 
Infusum  brayene,  256 

cinchona;,  257 

digitalis,  256 

gcntiana>  compositum,  257 

pruni  Virginians,  257 

rosse  comix)8itum,  256 

senna;  compositum,  256 
Inorganic  acids,  553 

substances,  537 
Interstitial  water,  definition  of,  214 
Inulin,  717 

Inunction,  menthol,  487 
compound,  487 
Inunctum  mentholis,  487 
compositum,  487 
Inverted  sugar,  724 
Iodide,  ammonium,  604,  606 

arsenous,  662,  664 

bismuthyl,  672 

ferrous,  645 
pills  of,  631 
syrup  of,  631,  636 

of  iron,  645 

and  manganese,  syrup  of,  265 

of  mercury,  red,  657 
yellow,  655 

mercuric,  red,  650,  651 

mercurous,  yellow,  650,  655 

(K)tassium,  567,  575 

S(Klium,  581,  590 

strontium,  611,  619 
Iodine,  546 

colloditm,  361 

number  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  751 

ointment,  484 

petrox.  496 

diluted,  496 

i)etr()Xolin,  496 
diluted,  496 

solution  of,  cvlx)Ii2ed,  250 
comp>ound,  246 
phenolatod,  250 

tinctureof,  296,  311 
Churchill's,  ;i02 
decolorized,  .'103 
stronger,  302 

value  of  fats  iind  fixed  oils,  761 
Iodoform,  73t) 

coll(Kiion,  3(U 

gly(Trog(»latin,  492 

ointment,  4H4 

I)etrox,  49t) 

I)etn)Xolin,  496 

HUp|K)sitori<»s  of,  516 
I(Hlo-tarinin,  syrup  of,  2(56 
IlxH'ac  and  o|)ium,  powder  of,  470,  471 


Ipecac  and  opium,  syrup  of,  266 
tincture  of,  303 
assay  of,  857 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  334 

assay  of,  857 
syrup  of,  263,  273 
wine  of,  318 
Iris  versicolor,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Irish  moss,  mucilage  of,  277 
Iron,  631,  632 

albuminate  of,  solution  of,  249,  646 
and  ammonium  acetate,  solution  of, 
249,  631,  643 
citrate,  631,  638 
and  manganese,  iodide  of,  syrup  of, 

265,  272 
and  quinine  citrate,  631,  639 

soluble,  639 
benzoate  of,  644 
by  hydrogen,  632 
calcium  lactopho6|)hate  of,  syrup  of, 

265 
citrate  of,  wine  of,  318 
citro-chloride  of,  tincture  of,  646 
crude  malate  of,  348 

tincture  of,  302 
dialyzed,  644 
glycerophosphate  of,  644 
nypophosphite  of,  elixir  of,  285 
icMlide  of,  645 
lactate  of,  (>45 

elixir  of,  285 
lactophosphate  of,  syrup  of,  265 
malate  of,  645 
mixture,  compound,  389 

salicylated,  250 
oxide  of,  saccharated,  266,  645 
soluble,  266,  645 
syrup  of,  646 
ox>'sulphate  of,  solution  of,  249 
peptonate  of,  and  manganese,  solu- 
tion of,  250 
solution  of,  250 
persulphate  of,  solution  of,  642 
phospnate  of,  elixir  of,  285 

soluble,  637 
protochloride  of,  syrup  of,  265 
Quevenne's,  632 

quinine,  aloes  and  nux  vomica,  pills 
of,  422 
and  str>'chnine,  elixir  of,  286 
phosphates  of,  elixir  of,  2S2 

syrup  of,  265 
pyrophosphate  of,  elixir  of, 
286 
str\'chnine  and  arsenic,  pills  of, 
422 
nxluccd,  631,  6.32 
Salicylate  of,  64(> 

soluble  saccharated,  svrup  of,  266 
tincture  of,  tasteless,  302,  646 
valerate  of,  646 
wine  of,  318 
bitter,  318 
Isomorphous  crystals,  208 
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Jaborandi,  fluidextract  of,  334 
J&ckson's  pectoral  syrup,  266 
Jalap,  extract  of,  343,  350 

fluidextract  of,  327 

powder  of,  compound,  470 

resin  of,  357,  358,  793 

tincture  of,  305 
compound,  305 
James'  powder,  470 
Janeway's  pills,  421 
Jar  drug  mill,  1 16 
Javelle  water,  251 
Jena  resistance  glass,  103 
Jervine,  838 
Jewel  gas  stove,  92 
Juglans,  fluidextract  of,  328 
Juniper,  fluidextract  of,  327 

oil  of,  778 

spirit  of,  291 

compound,  291 

tar,  oil  of,  775 

empyreumatic,  775 


Kaoun.  cataplasm  of,  493 

Kava,  fluidextract  of,  327 

Kelen,  734 

Kelp,  546 

Kentish  liniment,  498 

ointment,  495,  498 
Kino  and  opium,  powder  of,  compound, 
470 

tincture  of,  297,  311 
Kocttstorfer  number,  750 
Kola,  fluidextract  of,  327 
"Konseal"  filling  and  closing  apparatus, 

467 
Kramcria,  extract  of,  350 

fluidextract  of,  328 

sjTup  of,  266 

tmcture  of,  305 
Kupferalaun,  674 


Labarraque's  solution,  251 
Lac  asafirtida?,  374 

sulphurLs,  551 
Lactate,  calcium,  611,  614 

fem)UH,  645 

of  in)n,  645 

elixir  of,  285 
Lactic  acid,  799 

cthylo<lono,  799 
Lactophosphato,  calcium,  syrup  of,  611, 
61S 

of  inm,  synip  of,  265 
lactose,  725 
I.ia<*turariuin.  syrup  of.  203,  273 

tincture  of,  3(K),  311 
Lady  Welwter  dinner  pills,  421 


Lafayette  mixture,  389 
Lammar  crystals,  208 
Lamotte's  drops,  302 
Lamp,  alcohol.  Barthel's,  87 

spirit,  nickel-plated,  87 
Lana  philosophica,  681 
Lapis  divinus,  674 
Lappa,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Lard,  755 

dehydrated,  preparation  of,  220 

properties  of,  220 
Larkispur,  tincture  of,  304 
Lassar's  naphthol  paste,  491 

resorcinol  paste,  491 

zinc  paste,  491 
Laudanum,  312 
Lavender,  oil  of,  779 

spirit  of,  291 

compound,  297 

tincture  of,  compound,  297 
Laxative  elixir,  284 

pills,  after  confinement,  422 
compound,  422 
Lead,  675 

acetate^  673,  675 

and  opium,  lotion  of,  500 

iodide,  ointment  of,  486 

oxide,  673,  676 

plaster,  507,  508,  673 

subacetate,  cerate  of,  490 
solution  of,  251,  673,  676 
diluted,  247 

sugar  of,  675 

water,  247 
Leeching,  definition  of,  139 
Lemon,  oil  of,  779 

peel,  tincture  of,  297,  311 
Lemonade,  tartro-citric,  251 
Lenitive  electuary,  428 
Leptandra,  extract  of,  343,  350 

fluidextract  of,  327 
Leucomaines,  809 
Levulose,  722 
Lichenin,  717 
Licorice,  elixir  of,  282 
aqueous,  286 
aromatic,  286 

powder,  compound,  470,  471 

syrup  of,  266 
Liebig  condenser,  all-glass,  191 
Light  liquid  petrolatum,  765 

magnesia,  623 
Lime,  691,  616 

chlorinated,  611,  617 

liniment,  495,  497,  611 

milk  of,  617 

solutionof,  246.  611,  618 

Rulphurate<l,  solution  of,  248 

water.  246,  618 
Limom^no,  2.'i5 
Liniment,  ammonia,  494,  497 

Ijclludonna.  495,  497 

camphor,  495,  497 

camphorato<l,  495 

Canada,  495 
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Liniment,  chloroform,  495 
hartshorn,  494,  497 
Kentish,  498 
lime,  495,  497,  611 
of  aconite  and  chloroform,  494 
of  ammonia,  604,  608 
of  ammonium  iodide,  495,  497 
of  croton  oil,  495 

compound,  495 
of  mustard,  compound,  495 
of  opium,  compound,  495,  498 
St.  John  Long  8,  495 
soap,  495,  498 

camphorated,  495,  498 
green,  495 
soft,  495 

compound,  495 
Stokes's,  495 
turpentine,  495,  498 
acetic,  495,  498 
volatile,  494,  497 
Liniments,  494 
drying,  499 
Linimentum  aconiti  ct  chloroformi,  494 
album,  495 

ammoniae^  494,  497,  604 
ammonii  lodidi,  495,  497 
belladonnse,  495,  497 
calcis,  495,  497,  611 
camphora>,  495,  497 
chloroformi,  495 
opii  compositum,  495,  498 
saponato-caniphoratum,  495,  498 
saponis,  495,  498 
mollis,  495 

coni{)06itum,  495 
sinapis  compositum,  495 
tercbinthinaN  495,  498 
aceticum,  495,  498 
tiglii,  495 

compositum,  495 
Linseecl  oil,  756 

properties  of,  224 
Lipase,  880 

Liquid,   lx)iling  point  of  a,   flasks  for 
finding,  96 
glucose,  721 
opodeldoc,  495,  498 
pepsin,  246 
petrolatum,  765 
heavy,  765 
light.  765 
petn)x,  496 
petn)X()lin,  494,  496 
sufx'rnntant,  definition  of,  124 
Liquids,    heavier    than    water,    specific 
gravity  of,  65 
lighter  than  water,  specific  gravity 

of,  66 
specific  gravity  of,  53 
Liquor  acidi  arsenosi,  345,  662 
alumini  acetatis,  248 

Acretico-tartratis,  248 
subacetatis,  248 
ammonii  acetas,  604 


Liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  248 

citratis,  248 
anttsepticus,  245 

alkalinus,  245 
arseni  et  hydrargyri  iodidi,  245,  662 
arsenicalis,  248,  668 
auri  et  arseni  bromidi,  248 
bismuthi,  245j 
bromi,  245 
Burowii,  248,  629 
calcis,  246 

sulphurate,  248 
carmini,  246 
chlori  compositus,  248 
cocci,  246 

cresolis  compositus,  248 
ferri  acetatis,  249 

albuminati,  249 

chloridi,  249,  631 

citratis,  249 

et  ammonii  acetatis,  249,  631 

hypophosphitis,  249 

mtratis,  249 

oxychloridi,  249,  644 
dialysati,  644 

oxysulphatis,  249 

peptonati,  250 

et  mangani,  250 

protochloriai,  250 

salicylatis,  250 

subsulphatis,  250,  631 

tersulphatis,  250,  631 
formaldchydi,  246 
gutta-perchffi,  246 
hydrargyri  et  potassii  iodidi,  246 

nitratis,  250 
hydrastina^  compositus,  246 
hydrogenii  dioxidi,  246,  539 
hypopnosphitum,  246 

compositus,  246 
hypophysis,  246 
io<li  cart)olatus,  250 

com[)ositus,  246 

phenolatus,  250 
magnesii  citratis,  251,  621 

sulphatis  effervescens,  251 
natri  caustici,  598 
pancreatini,  246 
pepsini,  246 

antisepticus,  247 

aromaticus^  247 
phosphatum  acidus,  251 

compositus,  251 
phosphori,  247 
picis  alkalinus,  247 

carlxmis,  247 
plumbi  subacctatis,  251,  673 

dilutus,  247 
potasscD  chlorinat^e,  251 
potassii  arsenitis,  251,  567,  662 

citratis,  251,  567,  662 

hydroxidi,  247,  567 
sodffi  chlorinates,  251,  581 

et  menthiD,  247 
sodii  arsenatis,  247,  581,  662 
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Liquor  sodii  araenatis  Pearson,  247 
boratis,  compiositiis,  247 
chloridi  physiologicus,  247,  581 
citratis,  251 

glycerophoephatis,  247,  581 
hydroxidi,  247,  581 
phosphatis  compoeitus,  252 
strychnines  acctatis,  252 
zinci  chloridi,  252,  673 

et  alumini  compositus,  247 
et  ferri  compositus,  247 
Lithii  bromidum,  601 
cafbonas,  601 
citras,  601 
Lithium,  601 

bromide,  601 

elixir  of,  287 
carbonate,  601,  602 
citrate,  601,  602 
elixir  of,  287 
salicylate,  603 
elixir  of,  287 
Livingston  pill  cutter,  404 
Lixiviation,  definition  of,  139 
Loaf  sugar,  723 
Lobelia,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  334 

tincture  of,  300 
Lotio  ammoniacalis  camphorata,  499 
flava,  499 
nigra.  499 
plumbi  et  opii,  500 
Lotion,  black,  499 

of  lead  and  opium,  500 
yellow,  499 
Lovis  beads,  62 
Lozenge  cutters,  433,  434,  436 
Lozenges,  429 
Lugol's  solution,  246 
Lunar  caustic,  687 
Lunge's  nitrometer,  743 
Lupulin,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Lysimeter,  Rice's,  130 
Lysol,  709 


Maceration,  definition  of,  139 

tincture  made  by,  303 
Magisterium  bismuthi,  671 
Magma  bismuthi,  388,  391,  670 

definition  of,  124 

magnesia',  ;i88,  391,  621 
Magnesia,  621 

albii,  ()22 

a^safetida  and  o[)ium,  mixture  of,  389 

calcined,  623 

heavy,  {\2\ 

light,  ()24 

magma,  388,  621 

milk  of,  3HS,  391,  621 
Magnesii  eurl:M)na^,  621 

oxidum,  621 

IK»n<lero«uni,  621 

KUlpluiH,  ()21 

Magnesium,  621 


Magnesium  carbonate,  621,  622 

citrate,  solution  of,  250,  621,  625 

oxides,  621,  623 

sulphate,  621,  624 

solution  of,  effervesoent,  251 
Malate  of  iron,  645 
Male  fern,  oleoresin  of,  356 
Malt,  726 

extract  of,  343,  350 

sugar,  725 
Maltose,  725 

Manganese  dioxide,  precipitated,  647 
Mangani  dioxidum  prsecipitatum,  647 
Manna,  syrup  of,  266 
Marine  soap,  759 
Maris's  suppository  mould,  515 
Marshmallow  root,  syrup  of,  271 
Mass,  blue,  426 

of  copaiba,  427 

of  ferrous  carbonate,  426,  631,  635 

of  mercury,  426,  650,  660 

Vallet's,  426,  635 
Massa  copaibse,  427 

ferri  carbonatis,  426,  631 

hydrarori,  426,  650 
Matico,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Mayer's  solution,  843 
Maynard's  gelatin-coater  for  pills,  412 
Mead's  disintegrator,  112 
Measures,  45 
Meconic  acid,  807 
Medicated  cotton,  691 

soaps,  760 

varnishes,  499 

wines,  377 
Medicine  glasses,  graduated,  50 
Mel  rosa?,  277 

et  sodii  boratis,  277 

sodii  boratis,  277 
Melting  points,  apparatus  for  determin- 
ing, 99,  101 
Menstrua,  definition  of,  138 
Menthol,  788 

inunction,  487 

compound,  487 

petrox,  496 

petroxolin,  496 
Menthone,  788 

Mercurial  ointment,  484,  650,  661 
diluted,  484 
mild,  485 
Mercuric  chloride,  corrosive,  650,  656 
poison  tablets  of,  650,  661 

iodide,  red,  650,  657 

nitrate,  ointment  of,  650 
solution  of,  250 

olcate,  650 

oxide,  re<l,  650,  660 

ointment  of,  486 
yellow,  650,  659 

ointment  of,  650 

salicylate,  <>58 
Mcrcurius  dulcis,  655 
Mercurous  chloride,  mild,  650,  653 

iodide,  yellow,  650,  655 
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Mercury,  650 

ainmoniated,  650,  652 
ointment  of,  650 

and  potassium  iodide,  solution  of, 
246 

biniodlde  of,  657 

deutoiodide  of,  657 

iodide  of,  red,  657 
yellow,  655 

mass  of,  426,  650,  660 

pentroxolin,  487 

protoiodide  of,  655 

with  chalk,  650,  651 
Metallic  pills,  422 

bitter,  422 
Metarabic  acid,  719 
Metarabin,  719 
Methanol,  Columbian,  698 
Methonal,  697 
Methozine,  711 
Methyl  alcohol,  698 

aldehyde,  739 

salicylate,  789 
petrox,  496 
petroxolin,  496 
Methyll)enzene,  703 
Methylene  blue,  713 

oxide,  739 
Methyl-propyl  phenol,  790 
Methylprotocatechuic  aldehyde,  792 
MethyLsulphonal,  698 
Methylthioninc  chloride,  713 
Metric  system,  definition  of,  31 
Metrolojo',  definition  of,  28 
Mezereum,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Mild  mercuroua  chloride,  650,  653 
Milk  of  almond,  373 

of  bismuth,  388,  391,670 

of  lime,  617 

of  magnesia,  388,  391,  621 

sugar  of,  725 
MUk-curdling  ferment,  881 
Mineral  oil,  765 
Mistura  ammonii  chloridi,  388 

astringcns,  .'^1 

camphors)  acida,  ^^88 
aromatica,  .'i89 

carminativa,  389 

chlorali    et    iwta^ssii   bromidi    com- 
pasita,  389 

chloroformi  et  morphin®  composita, 

:^9 

c<)[)aibie,    ;iS9 

et  opii,  \\m 
cretae,  388,  391,611 
fcrri  c()ni|K)8ita,  .'J89 

et  ammonii  acetatis,  643 
gly(ryrrhizie  composita,  3i88,  392 
guaiaci,  389 

magn(^iip,  asafd'tida*  et  opii,  389 
olci  picis,  3tK) 
oleo-balsaniica,  3?K) 
opii  alkalina,  390 

et  chloniformi  composita,  390 

et  rhci  composita,  390 


Mistura  opii  et  sassafras,  390 
pectoralis,  Stokes,  390 
pota^sii  citratis,  578 
rhei  alkalina,  390 
composita,  390 
Mitchell's  mould  for  gelatin  bougies,  520 
Mitscherlich  condenser,  194 
Mixture  astringent,  388 
Basham's,  249,  643 
brown,  388 
camphor,  acid,  388 
aromatic,  389 
carminative,  389 
chalk,  388,  391,  611 
Chapman's,  389 
Griffith's,  389 
iron,  compound,  389 
Lafayette,  389 
neutral,  251,  578 
of  ammonuim  chloride,  388 
of  chloroform  and  morphine,  com- 
pound, 389 
of  glycyrrhiza,  compound,  388,  392 
of  ^aiac,  389 
of  iron,  salicylated,  250 
of  magnesia,  asafetida  and  opium, 

389 
of  oil  of  tar,  390 

of  opium  and  chloroform,  compound, 
390 
and  rhubarb,  compound,  390 
and  sassafras,  390 
of  rhubarb,  alkaline,  390 

compound,  390 
oleo-balsamic,  390 
Squibb's  diarrhoea,  390 
sun  cholera,  390 
Mbctures,  375 
Molasses,  723 

sugar-house,  723 
Monobromated  camphor,  789 
MoiiochlorethaAe,  733 
Monoclinic  cr\'stal8,  212 
Monohydrated  sodium  carbonate,  581, 

587  . 

Monometric  crystals,  208 
Monosaccharides,  720 
Monosvmmetric  crystals,  212 
Monsel's  solution,  250,  642 
Mori)hine,  825 

and  acacia,  s>Tup  of,  266 
hydnwhloride,  826 
sulphate,  827 
\forton  egg-beater,  370 
Moss's  mechanical  strainer,  186 
Mother-liquor,  definition  of,  214 
Mould  for  gelatin  bougies,  519 

Mitchell  s,  520 
Moulded  nitrate  of  silver,  673,  687 
Mucilage  of  acacia,  276 
of  Irish  moss,  277 
of  sassafras  nith,  277 
of  tragacantn,  276 
Mucilages,  276 

properties  of,  216 
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Mucilago  acacise,  276 

chondri,  277 

sassafras  medullar,  277 

tragacanths,  276 
Mull,  corrosive  mercuric  chloride,  510 

salicylated  creosote,  510 

salicylic  acid,  510 

zinc,  510 
Mulla  acidi  salicylici,  510 

creosoti  salicvlata.  510 

h^drargyri  cnlorioi  oorroeivi,  510 

zinci,  510 
Muscovado  sugar,  723 
Musk,  tincture  of,  297,  311 
Mustard  leaf,  509 

liniment  of,  compound,  495 

oil  of,  780 

paper,  508,  509 

plaster,  508,  509 

poultices,  493 

spirit  of,  291 
Mutton  suet^  758 
Myrcia,  spint  of,  compound,  291 
Myrrh,  tincture  of,  297 


N 


Naptha,  wood,  691 
Naphthalene,  703 
Naphthalin,  703 
Naphthalol,  712 
Naphthol,  712 

benzoate,  712 

paste,  Lassar's,  491 

salicylate,  712 
Naphthosalol,  712 
Narcotine,  839 
Nasal  bougies,  511 
National  formulary,  definition  of,  27 
Neosaccharin,  713 
Neutral  mixture,  251,  578 
Neutralizing  cordial,  390 
Nicholson's  nydrometer,  69 
Nicbel-plated  spirit  lamp,  87 
Niemeyer's  pills  for  dropsy,  422 

for  phthisis,  422 
Night-blooming  ccrcus,  tincture  of,  303 
Nihil  album,  681 
Nitrate,  bismuthyl,  670 

mercuric,  ointment  of,  650 

pilocari)ine,  829 

potassium,  567,  576 

silver,  673.  686 

moulde<l,  673,  687 

strychnine,  836 

uranium,  673,  688 
Nitric  aoid,  559 
Nitrite,  ainyl,  747 

scHiium,  581,  591 
Nitrogen,  539 

monoxide,  543 
Nitroglvcerin,  spirit  of,  763 

pilfsof.  422 
Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  560 


Nitrohydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  560 
Nitrometers,  743 
Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of,  741 
Non-volatile  matter,  separation  of,  161 
Normal  salt  solution,  247,  597 
Nutgall  ointment,  484 

tincture  of,  303 
Nutmeg,  oil  of,  781 
Nux  vomica,  assay  of,  858 
extract  of,  343,  351 

assay  of,  859 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  334 
assay  of,  859 


Octahedral  cryistals,  208 
Official  abbreviations,  24 

definition,  20,  24 

description,  20,  26 

English  name,  20,  24 

Latin  name,  20,  22 

synonyms,  24 
Oil,  almond,  expressed,  752 

properties  of,  223 
apple,  808 
benne,  757 
carbolized,  499 
carrqn,  495,  497 
castor,  753 

emulsion  of,  373 

properties  of,  223 
codliver,  754 

emulsion  of,  372 

properties  of,  221 

witn    calcium    lactophosphate, 
emulsion  of,  372 
phosphate,  emulsion  of,  372 

with  egg,  emulsion  of,  372 

with  extract  of  malt,  emulsion 
of,  372 

with  hypophosphites,  emulsion 
of,  372 

with  wild  cherry,  emulsion  of, 
372 
cottonseed,  754 

properties  of,  223 
croton,  755 

collodion  of,  361 

liniment  of,  495 
compound,  495 

properties  of,  224 
heavy,  705 
linseed,  756 

properties  of,  224 
mineral,  765 
of  alb^pice,  783 
of  Aineriran  wormseed,  776 
of  anise,  772 
of  l)etula.  773 
of  bitter  almond,  773 
of  black  jxipper,  357 
of  cade,  775 
of  cajuput,  775 
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Oil  of  camphor,  787 
of  caraway,  775 
of  cassia,  y76 
of  chenopodium,  776 
of  cinnamon,  776 
of  clove,  776 
of  coriander,  777 
of  cubeb,  777 
of  dwarf  pine  needles,  783 
of  eucalyptus,  777 
of  fennel,  778 
of  gaultheria,  778 
of  nyoscyamus,  compound,  499 
of  juniper,  778 

tar,  775 

empyrcumatic,  775 
of  lavender,  779 
of  lemon,  779 
of  mustard,  780 
of  nutmeg,  781 
•  of  orange,  781 
of  peppermint,  781 
of  pimenta,  783 
of  rosemary,  783 
of  sandalwood,  784 
of  santal,  784 
of  sassafras,  784 
of  spearmint,  785 
of  sw^eet  birch,  773 
of  tar,  785 

mixture  of  390 
of  theobroma,  757 

properties  of,  224 
of  thyme,  785 
of  turpentine,  786 

emulsion  of,  373 

rectified,  786 
of  wintergreen,  778 
olive,  756 

properties  of,  224 
phenolated,  499 
red,  800 
sesame,  757 

properties  of,  224 
sugars,  472 
teel,  757 
Oils,  fixed,  740 

hydn)carlx)n,  234 
infused,  499 
volatile,  767 

distiUation  of,  227 

flasks  for,  231 

pnKlucts  of,  allied,  786 
derivative,  786 

properties  of,  225 

receiver  for,  231 
Ointment,  4S() 
Imses,  478 
basilicon,  490 
l)elladonna,  483 
blue,  484,  485 
Iwrir  acid,  483 
brown,  486 
calamine,  486 
camphor,  486 


Oinitment,  carbolic  acid,  484 

chrysarobin,  484 

citrine,  485 

Credo's,  138 

diachylon,  480 

Hebra's,  486 

iodine,  484 

iodoform,  484 

Kentish,  495,  498 

mercurial,  484,  650,  661 
diluted,  484 
mUd,  485 

nutgall,  484 

of  ammoniated  mercury,  484,  650 

of  lead  iodide,  486 

of  mercuric  nitrate,  650 

of  oxide  of  zinc,  484,  673 

of  phenol,  484 

of  potassium  iodide,  486 

of  red  mercuric  oxide,  486 

of  rose  water,  480 

of  yellow  mercuric  oxide,  650 
oxide  of  mercury,  484 

of  zinc  stearate,  487 

resorcinol,  compound,  486 

stramonium,  484 

sulphur,  484 

alkaline,  487 
com[)ound,  487 

tannic  acid,  483 

tar,  480 

com{x>und,  486 

vehicles,  478 

veratrine,  487 
Ointments,  478 

dispensing  of,  487 

collapsible  tubes  for,  488 
nozzles  for,  489 
glass  jars  for,  488 

preparation  of,  479 
Oldberg  percolator,  147 
Olea  infusa,  499 
Oleate,  mercuric,  650 

of  aconitine,  502 

of  atropine,  502 

of  cocaine,  502 

of  mercury,  501 

of  quinine,  502 

of  veratrine,  502 
Oleates,  500 

ointments  of,  502 
Oleatum  hydrargyri,  501,  650 
Oleic  acid,  800 
Oleo-luilsamic  mixture,  390 
Oleoresin  of  aspidium,  356 

of  capsicum,  356 

of  culxjb,  35(5 

of  ginger,  356 

of  male  fern,  356 

of  parsley  fruit,  357 

of  pep|)er,  357 
Oleoresma  aspidii,  356 

capsici,  356 

cuoebfip,  356 

filicis,  356 
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hbhft  tjArm.  'i^A 

tt^frrhuat.  'J2t 
^AlYW:.  'I2A 

jA0ff0AMtmn,  4d9 

rwrini.  22^:$ 

njiifi-  773 

H^mttiL  224 

xk^AmmAim,  224 

iit^n.224 
(Aivt  fid,  7rs 

prrip^Tties  of,  224 
Optum  aorj  camphor.  pOln  of,  422 

luvJ  MfjffMfjrtDt  mixture  ci,  ooid- 
fiounrj.  91l0 

amJ  l«ad,  pilJfi  rjf,  422 

Mwi  rfauliajti,  mixture  of,  compound, 

amJ  HanHafraii  mixture,  390 

nmay  *d,  ViO 

fJiiptAJiM  ackJ  quinine,  pills  of,  422 

extract  <A,  riol 

aiway  */f,  Vil 
liniment  iA,  fx^mprjund,  495,  498 
tincturv;  <A,  TiOO,  312 
fuviay  (A,  802 
fiinjphoraterj,  297 
t\ttAfmw\,  :iOO,  312 
amay  cif ,  8^)2 
vinfffpir  of,  3  Hi 
with  HafTn>n,  tinrture  of,  305 
f>|KKji?Wr>c,  495 

liciuiil,  495.  tOS 
wJid,  495 
OranK*',  MwU'T,  elixir  of,  28J} 

flijiticxtnict  of,  325,  329 
i-lixir  of,  282 

r*orn|Kiiin(!,  317 
flower  wiitiT,  2.39 

HtrrinKCT,  241 
flowcrM,  Hyrup  of,  2*^2 
oil  of,  781 

\fi'i'\,  hitter,  timtun*  of,  298,  308 
MW«M't,  tirutun*  of,  296,  308 
Mpjrit  of,  ('oriifioiin(i,  21)1 
hVTIJp  of,  202 
wifif  of.  ('orii|Hiiind,  317 
i)TU,ii\\U'  afi«lM,  791 

"iiliMt.'ifici'H,  0S9 
Orthohvdroxylx'n/.oic  arid,  801 
OrthofiH'frir  crystals,  208  , 

OiiJihaifi.  m\)    '  I 

<  )\ali<-  ari«|,  S()7 
OxRall,  extract  of,  343,  348  i 


aciioKeT.  ^^ 
Inrl  i57l<57« 
mfeCZKsiiim.  <c:;i.  •S23 
DKiikTieDe.  7139 
<tf  iron.  siTcikiratcil  ^45 
«*T»ip  of.  356 

«Tnq>  of.  iMi5.  646 
d  mermrr.  red.  650.  660 
omtmnkt  fji.  4S5 
j^flaw.  650.  659 

omtmmt  of.  4h7,  6oO 
of  zine.  673.  681 

ointmoit  of.  4^.  673 
wUvrr,  673.  687 
Oryioen^  539,  542 

Oxy^phate  of  iron,  aohitioa  of,  249 
Oiokerite.  764 


Pale  catechu,  tincture  of.  297.  310 
Pancreatic  dia^taee.  S80 

powder,  compound.  470 

solution.  246 
Pancreatin.  S79 

solution  of,  246 
Paper,  filter,  use  of.  163 

mu5tard.  508,  509 
Parabin.  719 
Paracfito  l«irk.  fluidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  :»3 
Paraffin.  764 
Paraform,  740 
Paraformaldehyde,  740 
Paraldehyde,  T^W 
Paraphthalein.  707 
Paregoric,  297 
Pareira,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Faro*iyne,  711 
Parsley  fniit.  oleoresin  of,  357 

ro*it,  fliiidcxtrart  of.  327 
Passion  flowi-r.  tuutiire  of,  305 
Pasta  dextrinata.  491 

naphtholi,  491 

resorcinolw  fortior,  491 
mitLs,  491 

zinci,  491 

mollis,  491 
sulphurata,  491 
Paste  pencils,  493 

rcHorcinol,  mild,  Lassar\s.  491 
stronger,  Lassar's,  491 

zinc,  Lassar's,  491 
soft,  I'nna's,  491 
Hulphurutcd,  I'nna's,  491 
PaHt<»s,  (lerniatological.  491 

ilcxtrinatod,  491 

naphthnl,  l>assar's,  491 
Past<*unza(ion,  182 
Pearson's  solution,  tMW 

of  s4Mliuni  arsenate,  247 
Pebble  dnig  mill,  1 16 
Pectoral  drops,  303 
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Pectoral  drops,  Bateman's,  303 

tincture,  303 
Pelletierine  tannate,  827 
Pellitory,  tincture  of,  300 
Pencils,  paste,  493 

salicylic  acid,  493 

Unna's,  493 
Pentoses,  720 
Pepper,  black,  oil  of,  357 

confection  of,  428 

oleoresin  of,  357 
Peppermint,  oil  of,  781 

spirit  of,  291 

troches  of,  437 

water,  240 
Pepsin,  881 

and  bismuth,  elixir  of,  287 

and  iron,  elixir  of,  287 

and  rennin,  elixir  of,  compound,  287 

bismuth  and  strychnine,  elixir  of, 
287 

essence  of,  287 

glycerite  of,  280 

solution  of,  antiseptic,  247 
aromatic,  247 

wine  of,  318 
Pepsinogen,  882 

Peptonate  of  iron  and  manganese,  solu- 
tion of,  250 
solution  of,  250 
Perborate,  sodium,  581,  591 
Percentage  solutions,  definition  of,  133 
Percolation,  continuous,  160 

definition  of,  143 

fractional,  159 

process  of  management  of,  152 

tinctures  made  by,  298,  304 

wines  made  by,  317 
Percolators,  146 

as  arranged  in  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  150 

Dursse,  148 

Colton's,  149 

glass,  147 

Oldberg,  147 

pressure,  151 

Squibbs's  well-tube,  151 
"Perfection"  suppository  machine,  517 
Perfumed  spirit,  291 
Permanganate,  potassium,  567.  576 
Persulphate  of  iron,  solution  oi,  642 
Petrolatum,  764 

emulsion  of,  373 

liquid,  765 

hea\*\'.  76.5 
light"  7()5 

saponatum  liquidum,  496 
Petroleum  !)cnzin,  purified,  765 

jelly,  764 

white,  7()4 

products,  7r).'i 

white,  764 
Petrox,  ))etanaphthol,  496 

ca<lc,  41H) 

chloroform,  camphorated,  496 

58 


Petrox,  creosote,  496 
eucalyptol,  496 
^^uaiacol,  496 
iodine.  496 

diluted,  496 
iodoform,  496 
Uquid,  496 
menthol,  496 
methyl  salicylate,  496 
phenol,  496 

camphorated,  496 
soUd,  487 
sulphurated,  496 

compound,  496 
tar,  496 

turpentine,  Venice,  496 
Petroxolin  betanaphthol,  496 
cade,  496 

chloroform,  camphorated,  496 
creosote,  496 
eucalyptol,  496 
guaiacol,  496 
iodine,  496 

diluted,  496 
iodoform,  496 
liquid,  494,  496 
menthol,  496 
mercury,  487 
methyl  salicylate,  496 
phenol,  496 

camphorated,  496 
solid,  487 
sulphurated,  496 

.  compound,  496       # 
tar,  496 

turpentine,  Venice,  496 
Petroxolinum  betanaphtholis,  496 
cadini,  496 

chloroformi  camphoratum,  496 
creosoti,  496 
eucalyptolis,  496 

fuaiacolis,  496 
ydrargyri,  487 
iodi,  496 

dUutum,  496 
iodoformi,  496 
liquidum,  496 
mentholis,  496 
methylis  salicylatis,  496 
phenolis,  496 

camphoratum,  496 
picis,  496 
spissum,  487 
sulphuratum,  496 

compositum,  496 
terebinthina?  veneta>,  496 
Pharmaceutical  incomimtibility,  376 
PharmacojKi'ia,  I'nitea  States,  18 
Phannacopa'ias,  definition  of,  17 
Pharmacy,  classification  of  natural  prod- 
ucts used  in,  216 
Phellandrene,  235 
Phenacetin,  710 
Phenazone,  711 
Phenol,  704 
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Phenol,  glycerite  of,  279 
iiqucf actum,  707 
liquefied,  707 
methyl-propyl,  790 
ointment,  484 
petrox,  496 

cami)horatod,  496 
petroxolin,  496 

camphorated,  496 
synthetic,  705 
Phenolated  oU,  499 

water,  239 
Phenolphthalein,  707 

troches  of,  437 
PhenoLsulphonate,  sodium,  581,  592 

zinc,  673.  682 
Phenyl  salicylate,  802 
Phenylacetamide,  710 
Phenylcinchonic  acid,  801 
Pheny Idimethy Ipy razolon,  711 
Phenylhydrazme,  704 
PhUosopher's  wool,  681,  682 
Phosphate,  codeine,  820 
ferric,  631,  637 
of  iron,  elixir  of,  285 

soluble,  637 
sodium,  581,  593 

effervescent,  581,  594 
exsiccated,  581,  594 
Phosphates,  acid,  solution  of,  251 

of    iron,    quinine    and    strychnine, 

eUxir  of,  282 
syrup  of,  265 
solution  of,  compound,  251 
syrup  of,  comjwund,  2^7 
with  quinine  and  strychnine,  syrup 
of,  267 
Phosphide,  zinc,  685 
Phosphoric  acid,  561 
dUuted.  563 
Phosphorus,  552 

and  nux  vomica,  elixir  of,  287 
elixir  of,  287 
pills  of,  420,  424 
solution  of,  247 

Thomi)son'8,  247 
Physiological  salt  solution,  247,  597 

solution  of  sodium  chloride,  247,  581, 
597 
Physostigina,  assay  of,  862 
extract  of,  343,  352 

assay  of,  863 
tincture  of,  300,  313 
assay  of,  863 
Physostigminc  salicylate,  827 
Phytolacca,  fluidcxtract  of,  327 
Picric  ari<l,  7()S 
Piom>  diviiio,  r)74 
Pill,  blue.  42r> 
coating.  107 
cutt4T,  diamond,  403 
Livingston,  402 
dusting.  4(M 
(•X(^i»i<'nts,  \VM\ 

finisher,  104 


Pill  machine,  automatic,  406 

baU,  405 

Cooper's^  404 
masses^  division  of,  401 

mixing  of,  396 
mortars,  395 

polishing,  machine  for,  409 
roller,  402 
tile,  402 
Pills,  393 

antidyspeptic,  421 
antiperioaic,  421 

without  aloes,  421 
Barker's  post  partum,  422 
Blaud's,  420 
cathartic,  compound,  420,  422 

vegetable,  421 
chalybeate,  420 
dinner.  420 

Cnapman's,  420 

Cole^s,  420 

HaU's,  420 

Lady  Webster,  421 
enteric,  418 
ferruginous,  420 
for  drops>[,  Niemeyer's,  422 
for  phtnisis,  Niemeyer*s,  422 
Francis's  triplex,  421 
gelatin  coating  of,  410 
Guy's,  422 
Janeway's,  421 
laxative  after  confinement,  422 

compound,  422 
metallic,  422 

bitter,  422 
moulds  for,  417 
of  aloes,  420 

and  asafetida,  421 

and  iron,  421 

and  mastic,  421 

and  myrrh,  421 

and  podophvUum,  421 

mercury  and  podophyllum,  421 
and  scammony,  421 
of  aloin,  compound,  421 

strychnine  and  belladonna,  421 
compound,  42l 
of  antimony,  compound,  421 
of  asafetida,  420 
of  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus,  421 

and  podoohyllum,  421 

comix)un(i,  421 
of  digitalis,  squill  and  mercury,  422 
of  ferrous  cart>onate,  420,  423,  631 

ioilide,  420,  424,  631 
of  j^lonoin,  422 

of  iron,  quinine,  aloes  and  nux  vono- 
ica,  422 
Rtrychninc  and  arsenic,  422 
of  nitroglycerin,  422 
of  opium  and  camphor,  422 

and  leml,  422 

digitalis  and  quinine,  422 
of  phosphonis,  420,  424 
of  rhubarb,  422 
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Pills  of  rhubarb,  compound,  420,  425 
Plummer's,  421 
quadruplex,  422 
quatour,  422 
sugar  coating  of,  408 
tonic,  Aitkcn,  422 
triplex,  421 

Francis's,  421 
WarbuTff's,  421 

without  aloes,  421 
PUocarpine  hydrochloride,  828 

nitrate,  ^9 
Pilocarpus,  assay  of,  864 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  334 
assay  of,  864 
Pilul®  ad  prandium,  420 
aloes,  420 

et  asafcctidse,  421 
et  ferri,  421 
et  mastiches,  421 
et  myrrha?,  421 
et  podophylli  compositfle^  421 
hydrargyn  et  podophylh,  421 
et  scammonii,  421 
aloini  composite,  421 

strychninse,  et  belladonna,  421 
composite,  421 
antidyspepticai!,  421 
antimonii  com[)osita;,  421 
antiperiodicsp,  421 
sine  alee,  421 
asaf(Ptida^,  420 
cat  hart  ira»  comiKxsit®,  420 

vegetables,  421 
colocynthidis  compositaj,  421 
et  hyoscyami,  421 
et  podophylli,  421 
digitalis,  scilliP  et  hydrargyri,  422 
ferri  carlwnatis,  420,  631 
iodidi,  420.  631 

quinina^,  aloes  et  nucis  vomicse, 
422 
composita^,  422 
strychnina^  et  arseni  for- 
tiores,  422 
mites,  422 
glonoini,  422 

f^lycerj'lLs  nit  rat  is,  422 
axativa)  composita^,  422 

post  partum,  422 
metallorum,  422 
amarse,  422 
opii,  digitalis  et  quinine,  422 
et  camphonr,  422 
et  plumbi,  422 
phosphori,  420 
rhei,  42,3 

composita?,  420 
triplicea,  421 
Pilular  extract  of  lx>lIadonna  leaves,  343 
of  stramonium,  343 
oxt  facta,  339,  344 
Pimenta,  oil  of,  783 
Pimpinella,  tincture  of,  305 
Pine  needles,  dwarf,  oil  of,  783 


Pinene,  235 
Piperoid,  356 


Plasma  glycerini,  478 
Plaster,  adhesive,  507 
rosin,  507 
rubber,  507 
zinc  oxide,  508 
belladonna,  507,  508 

assay  of,  847 
cantharides,  508 
capsicum,  508 
diachylon,  507,  508 
lead,  507,  508,  673 
masses,  507 
mustard,  508,  509 
roller,  506 
rosin,  507 

adhesive,  507 
rubber,  507,  508 

adhesive,  507 
soap,  507 

zinc  oxide,  adhesive,  508 
Plasters,  503 
Plumbi  acetas,  673 

oxidum,  673 
Plummer's  pills,  421 
Podophyllum,  extract  of,  343,  352 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  335 
resin  of.  357,  358,  793 
Poison    tablets    of    corrosive    mercuric 

chloride,  448,  650,  661 
Polymorphous  crystals,  208 
Pomegranate,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329, 

333 
Poppy,  syrup  of,  266 
Porcelain  powder  mortar,  458 
Portable  niter  pump,  171 
Post-partum  pills,  422 
Pot  drug  millj  116 
Potash,  caustic,  574 
Potassa  by  alcohol,  574 
by  baryta,  574 
by  lime,  574 
sulphurata,  567 
Potassii  acetas,  567 
bicarbonas,  567 
bitartras,  567 
bromidum,  567 
carl)onas,  567 
chloras,  567 
citras,  567 

effervescens,  476,  567 
et  sodii  tartras,  567 
hydroxidum,  567 
hypophosphis,  567 
ioclidum,  567 
nitras,  567 
permanganas,  567 
Potassium  acetate,  567 

and  juni{)er,  elixir  of,  287 
elixir  of,  287 
and  sodium  tartrate,  567,  573 
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Potassium  arsenate  and  bromides,  solu- 
tion of,  248 

solution  of,  662,  667 
arsenite,  solution  of,  251,  577 
bicarbonate,  567,  568 
bitartrate,  567,  568 
bromide,  567,  569 

elixir  of,  288 
carbonate,  567,  571 
chlorate,  567,  571 

troches  of,  436,  567 
citrate,  567,  572 

effervescent,  567,  573 

solution  of,  251,  567,  577 
compounds  of,  567 
hydroxide,  567.  574 

solution  of,  247,  567,  578 
hypophosphite,  567,  574 
iodide,  567,  575 

ointment  of,  486 
nitrate,  567,  576 
permanganate,  567,  576 
Potio  Riveri,  251 
Poultices,  493 
elm,  493 
flaxseed.  493 
mustard,  493 
Powder,  acetanilid,  compound,  470 
antimonial,  470 
antiseptic,  soluble,  470 
aromatic,  469,  471 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329 
chalk,  aromatic,  470 

compound,  469,  611 

with  opium,  aromatic,  470 
Dover's,  470,  471 

syrup  of,  266 

tmcture  of,  303 
effervescing,  compound,  469,  471 
gray,  651 
James's,  470 
mortar,  porcelain.  458 
of  aloes  and  canella,  470 
of  anise,  compound,  470 
of  bayberry,  compound,  470 
of  chloride  of  mercury,  mild,  and 

jalap,  470 
of  ^ambir,  compound,  470 
of  ipecac  and  opium,  470,  471 
of  jalap,  comix)und,  470 
of  kino  and  opium,  compound,  470 
of  licorice,  compound,  470,  471 
of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  anisated, 
470 

compound,  470,  472 
of  talc,  boro-salicylated,  470 

coni|K)und,  470 
pancreatic,  comjx)und,  470 
Soidlitz.  469,  471 
Hpicc,  rubefacient,  470 
Powdennl  extract  of  belladonna  leaves, 
343 

of  Htramonium,  343 
extracts.  339,  344 
Powdern,  45H 


Precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  611,  612 

manganese  dioxide,  647 

zinc  carbonate,  673,  680 
Precipit^  blanc.  654 
Prentiss  alcohol-reclaimer,  198 
Prepared  chalk,  611,  612 
Prescription^    abbreviations   and   terms 
used  m,  530 

balance.  39 
.    book,  Whitall's,  534 

check  for,  535 

the^  523 
Press,  tmcture.  178 
Pressiu-e  percolator,  151 
Pricking  basin,  232 
Prickly  ash  bark,  fluidextract  of,  337 
Prismatic  crystals,  208 

system,  obUque,  212 
double,  212 
right,  210 
square,  209 
Procter's  lozenge  board,  431 
Proteolysis,  878 

Protochloride  of  iron,  syrup  of,  265 
Protoiodide  of  mercury,  655 
Prussian  blue,  631 
Prussic  acid,  796 
Ptomaines,  809 
Ptyalin.  878 

Pulsatilla,  tincture  of,  305 
Puhris  acetanihdi  compositus,  470,  471 

aloes  et  canelke,  470 

antimonialis,  470 

antisepticus,  470 

aromaticus,  469,  471 
rubefaciens,  470 

catechu  compositus,  470 

cretae  aromaticus,  470 
cum  opio,  470 
compositus,  469,611 

effervescens  compositus,  469,  471 

gambir  compositus,  470 

glycyrrhiza?  compositus,  470,  471 

hydrargyri  chlondi  mitis  et  jalapee, 
470 

ipecacuanha  et  opii,  470,  471 

ialapse  compositus,  470 

kino  et  opii  compositus,  470 

myricffi  compositus,  470 

pancreaticus  compositus,  470 

purgans,  470 

rhei  compositus,  470,  472 

et  magnesias  anisatus,  470 

talci  comix)8itus,  470 
Pumps,  filter,  171 
Purined  antidiphtheric  serum,  874 

antitetanic  serum,  875 

cotton,  690 

I)etroleuni  benzin,  765 

sawdust,  841 

talc,  (V26 
Pyrazolonuni  phenyldimethylicum,  711 
Pyrethnim,  tincture  of,  300 
Pvroacetic  ether,  695 

spirit,  095 
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Pyrogallic  acid,  799 

Pyrogallol,  799 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron,  elixir  of,  285 

quinine  and  strychnine,  elixir 
of,  286 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  698 
Pyroxylin,  691 


Quadratic  crystals,  209 
Quadruplex  pills,  422 
Quassia,  extract  of,  343,  352 

fluidextract  of,  328 

tincture  of,  300 
Quatour  pills,  422 
Quebracho,  fluidextract  of,  330 
Queen's  root,  fluidextract  of,  336 
Quercus,  fluidextract  of,  328 
Quevcnne's  iron,  632 
Quillaja,  tincture  of,  302 
Quinidine  sulphate,  839 

syrup  of,  267 

bitterless,  267 
Quinine,  829 

and  urea  chloride,  830 
hydrochloride,  830 

bisulphate,  830 

bromide,  831 

chloride,  831 

dihydrochloride,  831 

elixir  of,  compound,  284 

hydrobromide,  831 

hydrochloride,  831 
acid,  831 

salicylate,  832 

sulphate,  832 

tannate,  833 

troches  of,  437 

valerate  and  strychnine,  elixir  of,  288 


B 


Raspberry,  s>Tup  of,  267 
Reaumur  thermometer,  origin  of,  103 
Rectal  suppositories,  511 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  786 
Red  aromatic  eUxir,  283 

iodide  of  mercury,  657 

mercuric  iodide,  650,  657 
oxide,  650,  660 

ointment  of,  486 

oil.  800 

precipitate,  660 
Reduced  iron,  631, 632 
Refined  diphtheria  antitoxin,  874 

sugar,  723 

tetanus  antitoxin,  875 
Reflux  condenser,  192 
Reichert's  thermostat,  92 
Remington  still,  197 
Rennin,  881,  884 
ReiKTcolation,  158 
Resin  of  jalap,  357,  358,  793 


Resin  of  podophyllum,  357,  358,  793 

of  scammony,  357,  359,  793 
Resina,  357 
jsilapse,  357 
podophylli,  357 
scammonise,  357 
ResinsD,  357 
Resinol,  793 
Resinotannols,  793 
Resins,  357,  767,  793 
properties  of,  216 
Resorcin,  709 
Resorcinol,  709 

ointment,  oompound,  486 
paste,  Lassar's  mild,  491 
stronger,  491 
Retort,  plain,  with  adapter,  190 

tubulated  and  flask  receiver,  190 
Rhamnus  cathartica,  fluidextract  of,  327 

syrup  of,  267 
Rhatany,  extract  of,  350 

syrup  of,  266 
Rhombic  crystals,  210 
Rhombohedral  cryst^ds,  211 
Rhubarb  and  magnesia,  powder  of,  ani- 
sated,  470 
extract  of,  343,  352 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  335 
mixture  of,  alkaline,  390 

compound,  390 
pills  of,  422 

compound,  420,  425 
powder  of,  compound,  470,  472 
syrup  of,  263,  274 

aromatic,  263,  274 
spiced,  263,  274 
tincture  of,  301 
aqueous,  303 
aromatic,  301 
sweet,  305 
wine  of,  compound,  319 
Rhus  glabra,  fluiaextract  of,  328 
Rice  flour  cachets,  467 
Rice's  lysimeter,  130 

8 till  and  condenser,  201 
Richard's  filter  pump,  171 
Rochelle  salt.  573 

Rose  and  sodium  borate,  honey  of,  277 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329 
honey  of,  277 

infusion  of,  compound,  256 
syrup  of,  2<67 
water,  239 

ointment  of,  480 
stronger,  241 
with  borax,  honey  of,  277 
Rosemary,  oil  of,  783 
Roses,  confection  of,  428 
Rosin,  357 

cerate,  490 

•     com|>ound,  490 
plaster,  507 

adhesive,  507 
Rousseau's  densimeter,  71 
Royal  Berlin  porcelain  dish,  185 
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Rubber  plaster^  507,  508 

adhesive,  507 
Rubefacient  spice  powder,  470 
Rubus,  fluidextract  of,  32y 

syrup  of,  267 
Rumex,  duidextract  of,  327 


8 


Sabal,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  335 
Saccharated  ferrous  carbonate,  631,  635 

oxide  of  iron.  645 
syruD  of^,  266 
Saccharin,  712 
Saccharum,  723 

lactis,  725 
Safety  tube,  190 
Saffron,  tincture  of,  304 
St.  John  Long's  liniment,  495 
Sal  Carolinum  factitium  effervesoens,  476 

Kissingense  factitium  effervesoens, 
476 

lithii  citratis  effervesoens,  476 

potassii  bromidi  effervescens,  476 
oompositum,  476 

grunelle,  576 
eisnetti,  573 
Vicnyanum  factitium  effervescens, 

476 
cum  lithio,  476 
Salicin,  868 

Salicvlate,  ammonium,  604,  607 
bismuthyl,  670 
eserine,  827 
ferrous,  646 
lithium,  603 
methyl,  789 
naphthol,  712 
of  ut)n,  646 
phenyl,  802 
physostigmine,  827 
quinine,  832 
sodium,  581,  595 
strontium,  611,  619 
urotropine,  741 
zinc,  685 
Salicylated  creosote  mull,  510 

mixture  of  iron,  250 
Salicylic  acid,  ;S01 

glycen)gelatin,  492 
mull,  510 
I)cncilH,  493 
collodion,  com|)ound,  361 
Saliform,  741 
Halinaphthol,  712 
Salipyrinc,  712 
Salol,  802 
Salt,  Epsom,  624 
Rochrile,  573 
solution,  normal,  247,  597 
physiological,  247,  597 
Salts,  oflfervcsront,  granular,  472 
Salvo.  I>o8hlor'H,  4*K) 
Sandbath,  94 


Sandalwood,  oil  of,  784 
Sanguinana,  fluidextract  of,  328 

syrup  of,  267 

tmcture  of,  311,  313 
Santal,  oil  of,  784 
Santonin,  868 

troches  of,  437 
compound,  437 
Sapo,  761 

animalis,  760 

kalinus,  761 

mollis,  761 
Sapocresol,  709 
Saponification  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  759 

number  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  750 

value  of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  750 
Saponins,  870 
Sarsapanlla,  decoction  of,  compound,  254 

fluidextract  of.  326,  329,  335 
compound,  326,  329,  333 

^mip  of,  compound,  263,  274 
Sassafras,  oil  of,  784 

pith,  mucilage  of.  277 
Saturated  solutions,  definition  of,  132 
Saturates,  tablet,  454 
Saw  palmetto   and  santal,  tincture  of, 
305 
berries,  fluidextract  of,  335 
Sawdust,  purified,  841 
Scammony,  resin  of,  357,  359,  793 
Schweitzer's  reagent,  690 
Scoparius,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Scopolamine  bromide,  834 

hydrobromide,  834 
Scutellaria,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Sedative  water,  499 
See's  suppository  mould,  515 
Seidlitz  powder,  469,  471 
Senecio,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Senega,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  336 

syrup  of,  263,  275 
Senna,  confection  of,  428 

electuary,  428 

fluidextract  of,  326,  329 

infusion  of,  compound,  256 

syrup  of,  263,  275  . 
aromatic,  268 
compound,  268 
Serpentaria,  fluidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  305 
Serum,  antidiphtheric,  873 
dried,  874 
purified,  874 

antitetanic,  875 
dried,  875 
purifietl,  875 
Sesame  oil,  757 

pn)i)ertie8  of,  224 
Sevum  benzoinatum,  221,  222 

pm>paratum,  221 
Sharp  &  I>ohme  capsule  filler,  464 
Sifter,  excelsior,  120 

lightning,  120 

rapid,  119 
Sifting  of  powder,  1 18 
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Silver,  686 

nitrate,  673,  686 

moulded,  673,  687 

oxide,  673,  687 
Silver-nickel  weights,  44 
Simple  cerate,  490 

elixir^  282 

solutions,  245 

definition  of,  126 
Siphons,  175 

Smedley's  tablet  compressor,  443 
Smith's  solution  of  bromine,  245 
Soap,  curd,  760 

(O-een,  liniment  of,  495 

liniment  of,  495,  498 

camphorated,  495,  498 

marine,  759 

plaster,  507 

soft,  761 

liniment  of,  495 
compound,  495 
Soapbark,  tincture  of,  302 
Soaps,  medicated,  760 

superfatted,  760 
Soda  and  mint,  solution  of.  247 

chlorinated,  solution  o!,  251, 581, 598 

mint,  247 

tartarata,  573 
Sodii  acetas,  581 

arsenas,  581 

cxsiccatus,  581 

benzoas,  581 

benzasulphinidum,  581 

bic4U-bonus,  581 

boras,  581 

bromidum,  581 

cacodylas,  581 

carbonas  monohydratus,  581 

chloridum,  581 

citras,  581 

cyanidum,  581 

elycerophosphas,  581 

nydroxidum,  581 

hypophosphis,  581 

inaigotinsulphonas,  581 

iodidum,  581 

nitris,  581 

perboras,  581 

phenolsulphonas,  581 

phosphas,  581 

effervescens,  476,  581 
cxsiccatus,  581 

saUcvlas,  581 

sulphas,  5S1 

Rulphis  cxsiccatus,  581 

thiosulphas,  581 
S<xlio-Hali(^ylatc,  theobromine,  836 
Sodium  acetarsanilatc,  600 

acetate,  581 

arsanilatc,  599 

arsenate,  581 

exsiccated,  581,  582 
solution  of,  247,  581,  599,  662, 
668 
Pearson's,  247 


Sodium  benzoate,  581,  582 
benzosulphinide,  581,  584 
bicarbonate,  581,  584 

troches  of,  436 
borate,  581,  585 

honey  of,  277 

solution  of,  compound,  247 
bromide,  581,  586 

elixir  of,  288 
cacodylate,  581,  586 
carbonate,  monohydrated,  581,  587 
chloride,  581,  587 

solution  of,  physiological,  247, 
581,  597 
citrate,  581,  588 

solution  of,  251 
citro-tartratc,  solution  of,  efferves- 
cent, 251 
compounds  of,  581 
cyanide,  581,  588 
glycerophos[)hate,  581,  589 

solution    of,     247,     581,     589, 

598 
hydroxide,  581,  589 

solution  of,  247,  581,  598 
h3rpopho8phite,  581,  590 

eUxir  of,  288 

syrup  of,  268 
indigotindisulphonate,  581,  590 
iodide,  581,  590 
nitrate,  581,  591 
perl)orate,  581,  591 
phenolsul[>h()nat«,  581,  592 
phosphate,  581,  593 

effervescent,  581,  594 

exsiccated,  581,  584 

solution  of,  compound,  252 
salicylate,  581,  595 

elixir  of,  288 

compound,  288 
sulphate,  581,  595 
sulphite,  exsiccated,  581,  596 
thiosulphate,  581,  596 
Soft  paraffin,  764 

soap,  761 
Solanum,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Solid  oiKxleldoc,  495 
petrox,  487 
petroxolin,  487 
Soli(lified  copaiba,  427 
Solids,  8i)ecific  gravity  of,  71 
Solubility,  definition  of,  1^ 

detennination  of,  129 
Soluble  antise[)tic  powder,  470 
ferric  citrate,  (>;J8 
^usidc,  713 

iron  and  cjuinine  citrate,  639 
oxide  of  iron,  645 

syrup  of.  266,  646 
ph(xMphatc  of  inm,  6ii7 
8accharate<i  iron,  s>Tup  of,  266 
saccharin,  713 
Solution,  antiseptic,  245 

alkaline,  245 
Boulton's,  250 
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Solution,  Burow's,  248,  629 
Channing's,  246 
Clomens's,  248 
coal-tar,  247 

complex,  definition  of,  126 
definition  of,  126 
deodorant,  247 
DobcU's,  247 
Donovan's,  245 
Fowler's,  251,  667 
Labarraque's,  251 
Lugol's,  246 
Mayer's,  843 
Monsel's,  250,  642 
of  acid  phosphates,  251 
of  albuminate  of  iron,  249,  646 
of  aluminum  acetate,  248 

acetico-tartrate,  248 

subacetate,  248,  629 
of  ammonia,  609 

of  ammonium  acetate,  248,  604,  610, 
629 

citrate,  248 
of  arsenic,  Clemens's,  248 
of  arsenous  acid,  245,  662,  666 

and  mercuric  iodides,  245,  662, 
666 
of  bismuth,  245 
of  bromine.  245 

Smith  8,  245 
of  carmine,  246 
of  caustic  ammonia,  609 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  673,  684 
of  chlorinated  potassa,  251 

soda,  251,  581,  598 
of  chlorine,  compound,  248 
of  cresol,  compound,  248 
of  ferric  acetate,  249 

chloride,  249,  631,  639 

hypophosphite,  249 

nitrate,  249 

oxychloride,  249 

salicylate,  250 

8ul>8ulphate,  250,  631,  641 

sulphate,  250,  631,  642 
of  ferrous  chloride,  250 
of  forrnaldehvde,  246 
of    glyt^rophosphates,    oompound, 

2m 

of  Kold  and  ursi'nic  bromide,  248 

of  jjjutta-iMTcha,  246 

of  hydrastine,  colorless,  246 

com|)<)und,  2415 
of  hydrojcon  dioxide,  246 

|X?r(>xido,  24<) 
of  hyiK)phosphit<»s,  246 

(*orniK)un(l,  24() 
of  hyiH>pnysLs,  2\{\ 
of  iixiifie.  carlMiIizt^l,  250 

roinpoutid,  24() 

ph(»iiolat('d,  250 
of  iron  and  ainnionium  acetate,  249, 

of  load  sul)acctatc.  251,  673,  676 
dilute<l,  247 


Solution  of  lime,  246,  611,  618 

of  magnesium  citrate,  250,  621,  625 

sulphate,  effervescent,  251 
of  mercuric  nitrate,  250 
of  mercury  and  potassium  iodide, 

246 
of  oxysulphate  of  iron,  249 
of  pancreatin,  246 
of  pepsin,  antiseptic,  247 

aromatic,  247 
of  peptonate  of  iron,  250 

and  manganese,  250 
of  persulphate  of  iron,  642 
of  phosphates,  compound,  251 
of  phosphorus,  247 

Thompson's,  247 
of  pituitary  body,  246 
of  potassium  arsenate,  662,  667 
and  bromides,  248 

arsenite,  251,  567,  577 

citrate,  251,  567,  577 

hydroxide,  247,  567,  578 
of  soda  and  mint,  247 
of  sodium  arsenate,  247,  581,  599, 
662,  668 
Pearson's,  247 

borate,  compound,  247 

chloride,  physiological,  247, 581, 
597 

citrate,  251 

citro-tartrate,  effervescent,  251 

glycerophosphate,  247,  681,  598 

hydroxide,  247,  581,  598 

phosphate,  compound,  252 
of  strychnine  acetate,  252 

HaU's,  252 
of  sulphurated  lime,  248 
of  tar,  alkaline,  247 
of  zinc  and  aluminum,  compound, 
247 

and  iron,  compound,  247 

chloride,  252 
pancreatic,  246 
Pearson's,  667 
salt,  normal,  247,  597 

Physiological,  247,  597 
5,  definition  of,  126 
wines  made  by,  318 

Vleminck's,  248 
Solutions,  chemical,  248 

colloidal,  definition  of,  136 

percentage,  definition  of,  133 

saturated,  definition  of,  132 

simple,  245 

sterilization  of.  140 

suiH>rsaturatea,  definition  of,  132 
Solvents,  definition  of,  138 
Somnal,  739 
Somnoform,  734 
Spartoiiu*  sulphate,  834 
Spearmint,  oil  of,  785 

spirit  of,  291 

water,  240 
Si)ecific  gravity,  51 

adjustment  of,  51,  76 
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Specific    gravity,    adjustment    of,    by 

volume,  52 
by  weight,  53 
balance,  Westphal's,  60 
beads,  62 

bottles,  Squibb's,  57 
determination     of,     by     glass 
plummet,  59 
by  Grauer's  method,  60 
by  loaded  cylinder,  59 
by  metal  plummet,  59 
hydrometers,  63 
method  of  reading,  61 
of  liquids,  53 

heavier  than  water,  65 
lighter  than  water,  66 
of  solids,  71 

in  powder  form,  74 
insoluble  in  water,  73 
lighter  than  water,  73 
soluble  in  water,  74 
volume,  75 
Spermaceti,  757 

properties  of,  222 
Spherical  condenser,  193 
Spice  powder,  rubefacient,  470 
Spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb,  263,  274 
Spigelia,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329 
Spirit,  cologne,  729 
Colonial,  699 
Columbian,  698 
hydrometer,  69 
lamp,  nickel  plated,  87 
of  ammonia,  anisated,  290 

aromatic.  290,  604,  610 
of  anise,  290 
of  ants,  290 
of  bitter  almond,  290  . 
of  camphor,  291,  292 
of  cardamom,  compound,  291 
of  chloroform,  291 
of  cinnamon,  291 
of  ether,  290 

compound,  290 
of  formic  acid,  290 
of  glyceryl  trinitrate,  291,  763 
of  hartshorn,  609 
of  juniper,  291 

compound,  291 
of  lavender,  291 

compound,  297 
of  mindererus,  248 
of  mustard,  291 
of  m>Tcia,  compound,  291 
of  nitroglycerin,  763 
of  nitrous  ether,  741 
of  orange,  compound,  291 
of  j>epjx?rmint,  291 
of  spearmint,  291 
of  turpentine,  786 
of  vaniUin,  compound,  291 
perfumed,  291 
pyroacetic,  695 
pyroxylic,  698 
Spirits,  290 


Spiritus  acidi  formici,  290 

ffitheris,  290 

compositus,  290 
nitrosi,  290,  291 

anmionisD  anisatus,  290 

aromaticus,  290,  292,  604 

amgydala^  amarse,  290,  292 

anisi,  290 

aurantii  compositus,  291 

camphora},  291,  292 

cardamomi,  291 

chloroformi,  291 

cinnamomi,  291 

glyceryhs  nitratis,  291,  292,  763 

juniperi,  291 

compositus,  291 

lavandulsD,  291 

menthsc  piperitae,  291 
viridis,  291 

mvrcia^  compositus,  291 

ocloratus,  291 

sinapis,  291 

vanmini  compositus,  291 
Squibb's  diarrhoea  mixture,  390 

minim  pipettes,  48 

specific  gravity  bottles,  57 

upright  condenser,  191 

urinometer,  71 

well-tube  percolator,  151 
Bquill,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  335 

syrup  of,  263,  274 

compound,  263,  274 

tincture  of,  301,  313 

vinegar  of,  319 
Squire's  infusion  not,  255 
Staphisagria,  fluiaextract  of,  336 
Starch,  715 

glycerite  of,  278 
Stavesacre,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329,  336 
Steapsin,  880 
Stearate,  zinc,  682 
Stearic  acid,  802 
Steatinum  zinci  saUcylatum,  509 
Sterilization^  182 

of  solutions,  140 
Sterilized  water,  distilled,  239 
Stibium  sulphuratum  aurantiacum,  664 
Stili  acidi  salicylici  dilubiles,  493 
Still,  automatic,  Anderson's,  198 

Beck's,  196 

column,  728 

copper,  large,  200 

Remington,  197 

Rice's,  201 

vacuum,  202,  203 

water,  automatic,  243 
Curran's,  242 
StiUingia,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  336 
compound,  328 

syrup  of,  268 
Stills,  one  hundred  gallon  copper,  with 
upright  condenser,  200 

pharmaceutical,  196,  203 

water,  242,  243 
Stokes  automatic  water  still,  243 
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Stokes  emulsifier,  370 

expectorant,  390 

eclatin  capsule  apparatus)  414 

Enimcnt,  495 

suppository  mould,  515 
Stomach  drops,  304 
Stomachic  drops,  bitter,  304 

tincture,  304 
Strainer,  flannel,  folding  of,  162 
Stramonium,  assay  of,  846 

extract  of,  343,  353 
pilular,  343 

assay  of,  S49 
powdered,  343 
assay  of,  849 

fluidextract  of,  327 

ointment,  484 

tincture  of,  301,  314 
assay  of,  850 
Stronger  anmionia  water,  240,  604,  609 

orange  flower  water,  241 

rose  water.  241 

tincture  of  iodine,  302,  548 
Strontii  bromidum,  611 

iodidum,  611 

salicylas,  611 
Strontium,  619 

bromide,  611,  619 

iodide,  611,  619 

salicylate,  611,  619 
Strophanthin,  869 
Strophanthus,  tincture  of,  301,  314 
Strychnine,  835 

acetate,  solution  of,  252 

nitrate,  836 

solution  of.  Hall's,  252 

sulphate,  836 

valerate,  elixir  of,  288 
Stypticin,  821 
Subeicetate,  aluminum,  solution  of,  629 

lead,  solution  of,  673,  676 
Subcarbonat^,  bismuth.  662,  670 
Sub(^allate,  bismuth,  662,  670 
Subiodide,  bismuth,  672 
Sublimation,  205 
Sublimed  sulphur,  550 
Subnitrate,  bismuth,  662,  671 
Subsalicylate,  bismuth,  662,  671 
Subsulphato,  ferric,  solution  of,  631,  641 
Sucrose,  723 
Suet,  758 

pro|)ertie8  of,  221 
Sugar,  inverted,  724 

loaf,  723 

malt,  725 

mus<x)vado,  723 

of  load,  675 

of  milk,  725 

rffinc<],  723 
Sugar-h<)us<»  inoliwsos,  723 
Sugars,  720 

oil.  172 
Sulphato,  aluininuiii,  0*29 

atroninr,  Hl.'> 

cincnonidinc*,  817 


Sulphate^  cinchonine,  817 

oodeme,  820 

copper,  673 

feme,  solution  of,  631,  642 

ferrous,  631,  633 

exsiccated,  631,  634 
granulated,  631,  634 

magnesium,  621,  624 

morphine,  826 

quinine,  832 

sodium,  581,  595 

sparteine,  834 

strychnine,  836 

zinc,  673,  683 
Sulphide,  calcium,  crude,  611,  615 
Sulphite,  sodium,  exsiccated,  581,  596 
Sulphonethylmethane,  698 
Sulphonmethane,  697 
Sulphur.  549 

and  potassium  bitartrate,  troches  of» 
437 

confection  of,  428 

flowers  of,  550 

^Iden,  664 

iodide,  551 

lotum,  550 

milk  of,  551 

ointment.  484 
alkaline,  487 
compound,  487 

pra^cipitatum,  551 

precipitated,  551 

Bublimatum,  550 

subhmed,  550 

washed,  550 
Sulphurated  hme,  solution  of,  248 

petrox,  496 

compound,  496 

pctroxohn,  496 
compound,  496 

potassa.  567,  579 
Sulptiurct  ot  antimony,  golden,  664 
Sulphuric  acid,  563 

aromatic,  564 
diluted,  566 

ether,  731 
Sumbul,  extract  of,  343,  353 

fluidextract  of,  325,  329 

tincture  of,  305 
Sun  cholera  mixture,  390 
Superfatted  soaps,  760 
Supernatant  hquid,  definition  of,  124 
Suppositories,  510 

of  hydratcd  chloral,  516 

of  iodoform,  516 

of  tannic  acid  and  extract  of  belUi- 
donna,  516 

of  trional,  515 

and  codeine,  515 

rectal,  511 

urethral,  511 

vaginal,  511 

WollcoiiKMihajK*,  511 
SupjxMiitory  box,  521 

machine,  Colton's,  520 
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Suppository  machines,  517 
moulds,  515 
shells,  cacao  butter,  521 

gelatin,  521 
Suprarenal  glands,  desiccated,  876 

dried,  876 
Suprarenals,  dried,  876 
Suprarenalum  siccum,  876 
Sweet  birch,  oil  of,  773 

orange  peel,  tincture  of,  296,  308 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  305 
Sylvestrene,  235 
Synonyms,  official,  24 
Synthetic  phenol,  706 
Syrup,  262 
hive,  274 

Jackson's  pectoral,  266 
of  acacia,  262 
of  acetsa,  compound,  265 
of  althaea,  264,  271 
of  ammonium  hypophosphite,  264 
of  asarum,  compound,  264 
of  black  cohosh,  compound,  265 
of  blackberry  fruit,  267 

root,  267 
of  bloodroot,  267 
of  bromides,  264 
of  buckthorn  berries,  267 
of  calcium  and  sodium  hypophoe- 
phites,  264 

hydrochlorophosphate,  264 

h3rpopho6phitc,  264 

iodide,  265.  271 

lactophosphate,  262,  611,  618 
of  iron,  265 
of  Canada  snakeroot,  compoimd,  264 
of  cimicifuga,  compound,  265 
of  cinnamon,  265 
of  citric  acid,  262 
of  codeine,  265 
of  Dover's  powder,  266 
of  eriodictyon,  aromatic,  265,  272 
of  ferric  hypophosphite,  265,  272 
of  ferrous  chloride,  265 

iodide,  262,  631,  636 
of  figs,  compound,  266,  273 
of  garlic,  264 
of  ginger,  264,  275 
of  glycyrrhiza,  266 
of  hydnodic  acid,  262 
of  hydrochlorophosphates,         com- 
pound, 267 
of  hypophosphites,  263,  273 

compound,  266 
of  iodide  of  iron  and  manganese,  265 
of  iodo-tannin,  266 
of  ipecac,  263,  273 

and  opium,  266 
of  iron  and  manganese  iodide,  272 
of  krameria,  266 
of  lactophosphate  of  iron,  265 
of  laotucarium,  263,  273 
of  licorice,  266 
of  manna,  266 
of  nuirshmallow  root,  271 


Syrup  of  morphine  and  acacia,  266 
of  orange,  262 

flowers,  262 
of  oxide  of  ut)n,  saccharated,  266 

soluble.  266 
of  phosphates,  compound,  267 

of  iron,   quinine,   and  strych- 
nine, 265 

with  quinine  and  strychnine, 
267 
of  poppy,  266 

of  protochloride  of  iron,  265 
of  quinidine,  267 

bitterlcss,  267 
of  raspberry,  267 
of  rhamnus  cathartica,  267 
of  rhatany,  266 
of  rhubaii),  263,  274 

aromatic,  263,  274 

spiced,  263,  274 
of  rose,  267 
of  rubus,  267 
of  sanguinaria,  267 
of  sarsaparilla,  compound,  263,  274 
of  senega,  263,  275 
of  senna,  263,  275 

aromatic,  268 

compound,  268 
of  sodium  hypophosphite,  268 
of  soluble  oxide  of  iron,  646 

saccharated  iron,  266 
of  squiU,  263,  274 

compound,  263,  274 
of  stiUingia,  268 
of  tar,  263,  273 
of  tolu,  264,  275 
of  white  pine,  compound,  267 
with  morphine,  267 
of  wild  cherry,  263,  273 

ginger,  compound,  264 
of  yerba  santa,  aromatic,  265,  272 
Syrups,  258 

classification  of,  according  to  prepsr 

ration,  269 
preparation  of,  259 

by  cold  process,  269 

by  hot  process,  270 
preservation  of,  261 
Syrupus,  262,  270 
acaciffi,  262,  270 
acidi  citrici,  262,  271 

hydriodici,  262,  271 
aetata;  compositus,  265 
aUi,  264 

altha?a?,  264,  271 
ammonii  hypophosphitis,  264 
asari  compositus,  264 
aurantii,  262,  271 

florum,  262,  271 
bromidorum,  264 
oeJcii  et  sodii  hypophosphitum,  264 

hydrochlorophosphatis,  264 

hypophosphitis,  264 

iodidi,  265,  271 

lactophosphatis,  262,  271,  611 
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Syrupus  calcii  lactophosphatis  et  ferrii 
265 
cimicnfuga"  cotnpositus,  265 
cinnamonii,  265 
codcinsc,  265 
corriRens,  265 
eriodictyi,  272 

aroinaticuSj  265 
ferri  et  mangani  iodidi,  265,  272 

hypophosphitis,  265,  272 

iodidi,  262,  272,  631 

lactophosphatis,  265 

oxydati  solubilis,  266    . 

protochloridi,  265 

quinina)    et   strychninse   phos- 
phatum,  265 

saccharati  solubilis,  266 
ficonim  compositus,  266,  273 
Klyc>Trhizai,  266 
nydrochlorophosphatum      oomposi- 

tum.  267 
hypopnosphitum,  263,  273 

compositus^  266 
iodotannicus,  266,  273 
ipecacuanha;,  263,  273 

et  opii,  266 
krameriie,  266 
lactucarii,  263,  273 
mannffi,  266 

morphina;  et  acaciffi,  266 
papaveris,  266 
phosphatum  compositum,  267 

cum  quinina  et  strychnina,  267 
picis  liquios,  263,  273 
pini  strobi  compositus,  267 

cum  morphina,  267 
pruni  virginian^c,  263,  273 
auinidinse,  267 
rnamni  cathartics;,  267 
rhei,  263,  274 

aromaticus,  263,  274 

et  potassii  compositus,  390 
rosie,  267 
nibi,  267 

fructus,  267 

idffi,  267 
Bangui  naria>,  267 

sarsaparilhe  compositus,  263,  274 
scilla?,  263,  274 

compositUH,  273,  274 
senegir,  263,  275 
senna\  263,  275 

aroniatirus,  268 

comjK)sitU8,  268 
sodii  hyiM)ph()8phitis,  268 
spinir  rorvinip,  267 
stillingiip  romjwsitus,  268 
tohitanus,  264.  275 
zingiJwTis,  2^A,  275 
Syrupy  glucose*,  721 


Tablet  comprc»sw)r.  Clark,  447 
KuH'ka,  445 


Tablet  compressor,  Freck,  446 
Smedley,  444 
Whitall,  Tatum  Co.'s,  444 
saturates,  454 
triturates,  449 

machine  for,  454 
moulding  of,  452 

horn  spatula  in,  452 
moulds  for,  450 

hard  rubber,  451 
Tablets,  bichloride,  448 
compressed,  438 

mould  for,  443 
hypodermic,  454 

poison,  of  corrosive  mercuric  chlo- 
ride. 448 
Tabular  crj-stals,  208 
Talc,  powder  of,  boro-salicylated,  470 
compound,  470 
purified,  626 
Talcum  purificatum,  626 
Tannate,  pellet ierine,  827 

quinine,  833 
Tamuc  acid.  803 

and  extract  of  beUadonna,  sup- 
positories of,  516 
glycerite  of,  277 
ointment,  483 
troches  of,  436 
Tannon^  741 
Tannopm,  741 
Tar,  coal,  solution  of,  247 
derivatives  of,  699 
glycerite  of,  280 
juniper,  oil  of,  775 

empyreumatic,  776 
oil  of,  785 

mixture  of,  390 
ointment,  480 

compound,  486 
petrox,  496 
petroxolin,  496 
solution  of,  alkaline,  247 
syrup  of,  263,  273 
wine  of,  319 
Taraxacum,  elixir  of,  compound,  288 
extract  of,  343,  353 
fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  336 
Tartaric  acid,  805 
Tartarus  boraxatus,  569 
natronatu8,  573 
stibiatus,  663 
Tartro-citric  lemonade,  251 
Tasteless  cascara,  332 

tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  302 
of  iron,  302,  646 
Teel  oil.  757 
Tenaculum,  162 
Torel)onp,  790 
Tcrpin  hydnite,  790 

lind  ctKleine.  ehxir  of,  288 

and  (liacetvlmorphine,  elixir  of, 

•2K8 
elixir  of,  2S8 
with  heroine,  elixir  of,  288 
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Tessular  crystals,  208 
Tetanus  antitoxin,  875 

concentrated,  875 
dried,  875 
globulins,  875 
refined,  875 
Tetragonal  crystals,  209 
Tetramethylthionine  chloride,  713 
Tetronal,  697 
Tetroses,  720 
Theobroma,  oil  of,  757 

properties  of,  224 
Theobromine  sodio-salicylate,  836 
Theocin,  837 
Theophylline^  837 
Therapeutic  incompatibility,  384 
Thermometer,  centigrade,  origin  of,  103 
Fahrenheit,  origin  of,  103 
Reaumur,  origin  of,  103 
Thermometers    for    high   temperatures, 
103 
standard,  U.  S.  P.  requirements  for, 
106 
Thermostats,  92 

Thompson's  solution  of  phosphorus,  247 
Thomsonian  number  six,  304 
Thuja,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Thyme,  fluidextract  of,  328 

oU  of,  785 
Thymol.  790 

iodide,  791 
Th3rroid  glands,  desiccated,  877 
Thyroideum  siccum,  877 
Thyroids,  dried,  877 
Tinctura  aconiti.  298,  307 
aloes,  296,  307 

et  myrrha?,  303 
amara,  304 
an ti periodica,  304 
sine  aloe,  304 
arnica?,  298,  307 
aromatica,  304 
asaf(rtidjB,  296,  308 
aurantii  amari,  298,  308 

dulcis,  296,  308 
belladonnie  foliorum,  298,  308 
benzoini,  296 

comjxjsita,  296,  308 
bryonia*,  304 
cacti  grandiflori,  303 
calendula?,  304 
calumbip,  298 
cannabis,  298,  308 
canthiiridis,  298,  309 
caj)8i('i,  29S 

ct  inyrrhir,  304 
caraiiH'lis,  302 
cunlainoiiii,  298 

composita,  297 
ciniicifugip,  304 
cinchonas  298,  309 

r()mfM>sita,  299,  309 
rinnamomi,  298 
cocculi  indiri,  304 
colchici  seminis,  299,  309 


Tinctura  coto,  303 
croci.  304 
cubeoa;,  304 
delphinii,  304 
digftalis,  299,  310 
ergot£e  anunoniata,  304 
fern  chloridi,  296,  310,  631 
stherea,  302 

citro-chloridi,  302 

malatis  crudi,  302 

pomata,  302 
galke,  303 

gambir  composita,  297,  310 
gelsemii,  299 

gentians  composita,  299,  310 
guaiaci,  297 

ammoniata,  297 

composita,  302 
humuli,  304 
hydrastis,  299,  310 
hyoscyami,  299,  311 
ignatise,  305 
iodi,  296,  311 

decolorata,  303 

fortior,  302,  548 
ipecacuanha  et  opii,  303 
jalaps,  305 

composita,  305 
kino,  297,  311 

composita,  303 

et  opii  composita,  303 
krameria?,  315 
lactucarii,  300,  311 
lavanduls  composita,  297 
Umonis  corticis,  297,  311 
lobelia?,  300 
moschi,  297,  311 
myrrha?,  297 
nucis  vomicse,  300,  312 
opii,  300,  312 

camphorata,  297 

crocata,  305 

deodorati,  300,  312 
paracoto,  303 
passiflone,  305 
pectoralis,  303 
persionis,  305 

composita,  303 
physostigmatis,  300,  313 
pimpinella?,  305 
Pulsatilla?,  305 
pyrethri,  300 
quassis,  300,  303 
quillaja*,  302 
rhei,  300 

aquosa,  303 

aromatica,  301 

dulcis,  305 
sabal  et  sant^li,  305 
sanguinaris,  301,  313 
scilla?,  301,  313 
serpentaria?,  305 
stramonii,  301,  314 
stronhanthi,  301,  314 
sumoul,  305 
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Tinctura  tolutana,  297,  301 
valeriame,  301 

ammoniata,  301 
vanillfl?,  306 
veratri  viridis,  302 
viburni  opuli  compodta,  306 
zedoarise  amara,  306 
zingibcris,  302,  314 
TinctursB  aetherese,  315 

medicamentorum  recentium,  315 
Tincture,  antiperiodic,  304 

without  aloes,  304 
aromatic,  304 
BeetuschcfTs,  302 
bitter,  304 
of  aconite,  298,  307 

assay  of,  845 
of  aloes,  296,  307 

and  myrrh,  303 
of  arnica.  298,  307 
of  asafctida,  296,  308 
of  belladonna  leaves,  298,  308 

assay  of,  850 
of  benzoin,  296 

compoimd,  296.  308 
of  bitter  orange  peel,  298,  308 
of  bloodroot,  301,  313 
of  bryonia,  304 
of  cactus  grandiflorus,  303 
of  calabar  bean,  300,  313 
of  calendula,  304 
of  calumba,  298 
of  cannabis,  298,  308 
of  canthandes,  298,  309 
of  capsicum,  298 

and  myrrh,  304 
of  caramel,  302 
of  cardamom,  298 

compound,  297 
of  cimicifuga,  304 
of  cinchona,  298,  309 

assay  of,  852 

compound,  299,  309 
assay  of,  852 
of  cinnamon,  299 
of  citro-chloride  of  iron,  646 
of  cocculus  indicus,  304 
of  colchicum  seed,  299,  309 

assay  of,  854 
of  crude  malatc  of  iron,  302 
of  cubeb,  304 
of  cudbear,  305 

compound,  303 
of  digitalis,  299,  310 
of  Dover's  powder,  303 
of  ergot,  ammoniated,  304 
of  ferrate<l  extract  of  apples,  302 
of  ferric  chloride,  296,  310,  631,  643 
ethereal,  302 
tastehws,  302 

ritnwhloride,  302 
of  fish  lM*rr>',  304 
of  gainhir,  comix)und,  297,  310 
of  gelseiniuin,  299 
of  gentian,  comix)und,  299,  310 


Tincture  of  ginger,  302 
of  golden  seal,  299,  310 
of  guaiac,  297 

ammoniated,  297 

compound,  302 
of  henbane,  299,  311 
of  hops,  304 
of  humulus,  304 
of  hydrastis,  299,  310 

assay  of,  856 
of  hyoecyamus,  299,  311 

assay  of,  850 
of  ignatia,  305 
of  iodine,  296,  311 

Churchill's,  302 

decolorized,  303 

stronger.  302,  548 
of  ipecac  and  opium,  303 
of  iron,  tasteless,  302,  646 
of  jalap,  305 

compound,  305 
of  kino,  297,311 
of  krameria,  305 
of  lactucarium,  300,  311 
of  larkspur,  304 
of  lavender,  compound,  297 
of  lemon  peel,  297,  311 
of  lobelia,  300 
of  musk,  297,  311 
of  myrrh,  297 

of  night-blooming  cereus,  303 
of  nutgall,  303 
of  nux  vomica,  300,  312 

assay  of,  859 
of  opium,  300,  312 

assay  of,  862 

camphorated,  297 

deodorized,  300,  312 
assay  of,  862 

with  saffron,  305 
of  pale  catechu,  297,  310 
of  paracoto.  303 
of  passion  flower,  305 
of  pellitory,  300 
of  physostigma,  300,  313 

assay  of,  863 
of  pimpinella,  305 
of  Pulsatilla,  305 
of  p>Tethrum,  300 
of  quassia,  300 
of  quillaja,  302 
of  rhubarb,  301 

aqueous,  303 

aromatic,  301 

sweet,  305 
of  saffron,  304 
of  sanguinaria,  301,  313 
of  saw  palmetto  and  santal,  305 
of  serjx^ntaria,  305 
of  soapbark,  302 
of  squill,  301,  313 
of  stramonium,  301,  314 

assiiy  of,  850 
of  stronhanthus,  301,  314 
of  sumoul,  305  . 
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Tincture  of  sweet  orange  peel,  296,  308 

of  tolu,  297,  301 

of  valerian,  301 

ammoniated,  301 

of  vanilla,  306 

of  veratrum  viride,  302 

of  viburnum,  compound,  306 

of  zedoary,  bitW,  306 

pectoral,  303 

press,  178 

stomachic,  304 

Warburg's,  304 

without  aloes,  304 
Tinctures,  293 

uranged  according  to  strength,  306 

ethereal,  315 

made  by  decoction,  302 

by  direct  solution,  296,  302 
by  maceration,  296,  303 
by  percolation,  298,  304 

of  fresh  drugs,  315 
Tolu,  syrup  of,  264,  275 

tincture  of,  297,  301 
Toluene,  703 
Tonic  pUls,  Aitken,  422 
Torrefaction,  188 
Torsion  balance,  41 
Tou^ened  caustic,  687 
Toxitabellse  hydrargyri  chloridi  oorrofiivi, 

448,650 
Tragacanth,  glycerite  of,  280 

mucilage  of,  276 
Traganthin,  719 
Treacle,  723 
Tribromethane,  734 
Trichloracetic  acid,  695,  806 
Triclinic  crystals,  212 
TrifoUum,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Trihydroxybenzene,  799 
Trihydrojcybenzoic  acid,  798 
Trilhum,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Trimetric  crystals,  210 
Trimorphous  crystals,  207 
Trinitrophenol,  708 
Trional,  697 

and  codeine,  suppositories  of,  515 

suppositories  of,  515 
Trioxide,  antimony,  663 

arsenic,  662,  665 

chromium,  647,  648 
Triplex  pUls,  421 

Francis's,  421 
Triticum,  fluidextract  of,  326,  329,  336 
Trituration  of  drugs,  dennition  of,  121 

of  elatorin,  472 
Triturations,  472 
Troches,  429 

of  ammonium  chloride,  436,  604 

of  charcoal,  437 

of  cubeb,  436 

of  elm,  437 

of  gambir,  437 

of  pepiKjrmint,  437 

of  phenolphthalein,  437 

of  potassium  chlorate,  436,  567 


Troches  of  quinine  tannate,  437 

of  santonin,  437 
compoimd,  437 

of  sodium  bicarbonate,  436^  581 

of  sulphur  and  potassium  bitartrate, 
437 

of  tannic  acid,  436 
Trochisci  acidi  tannici,  436 

ammonii  chloridi,  436,  604 

carbonis  ligni,  437 

cubebffi,  436 

gambir,  437 

menthte  piperitse,  437 

phenolphthaleini,  437 

potassii  chloratis,  436,  567 

quinina)  tannatis,  437 

santonini,  437 

compositi,  437 

sodii  bicarbonatis,  436^  581 

siilphuris  et  potasisii  bitartratis,  437 

uhni,  437 
Trypsin,  880 

Tumbler-shaped  graduates,  47 
Tumbull's  blue,  631 
Turpentine  Uniment,  495,  498 
acetic,  495,  498 

oU  of,  786 

emulsion  of,  373 
rectified,  786 

petrox,  496 

petroxolin,  496 

spirit  of,  786 
Tussol,  712 
Tutia,  682 
Tutty,  682 


Unguentum,  480 
acidi  borici,  483 

tannici,  483 
aqiue  ross,  480 
beiladonnffi,  483 
calaminse,  486 
camphorse,  486 
caseini,  479 
chrysarobini,  484 
collargoli,  138 

creosoti  sahcylatum  extensum,  510 
diachylon,  480 
fuscum,  486 
galls,  484 
hydrargyri,  484 

anunoniati,  484,  650 

chlori(h  corrosivi  extensum,  510 

dilutum,  484,  485,  650 

extensum,  509 

mitis,  485 

nitratis,  485,  650 

oxidi  flavi,  484,  650 
rubri,  486 
iodi,  484 
iodoformi,  484 
paraflini,  478 
phenolis,  484 
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Unguentum  picis  compositum,  486 
liquidae,  480 

plumbi  iodidi,  486 

potassii  iodidi,  486 

resorcinolis  compositiim,  486 

salicy latum  extensum,  510 

stramonii,  484 

sulphuris,  484 

alkalinum,  487 
compositum^  487 

veratrina?,  487 

zinci  cxtensum,  510 
oxidi,  484,  673 
stearatis,  487 
United  States  Pharmaoopccial  Conven- 
tion, meetings  of,  18 
Unna  pencils,  493 
Unna's  zinc  paste,  491 
Ural,  739 
Uralium,  739 
Uranii  nitras,  673 
Uranium,  688 

nitrate,  673,  688 
Urethane,  733 
Urethral  suppositories,  511 
Urinometer,  Squibbs's,  71 
Uritone,  741 
Urotropin,  741 

salicylate.  741 
Uva  ursi,  fluiaextract  of,  326,  329 


Vacuum  still,  202,  203 
Vaginal  suppositories,  511 
Valerate,  anunonium,  604,  607 

amyl,  808 

ferric,  646 

of  iron,  646 

zinc,  673,  684 
Valerian,  fluidextract  of,  327 

tincture  of,  301 

ammoniated,  301 
Valerianic  acid,  807 
Valeric  acid,  807 
Vallct's  maas,  426,  635 
Vanilla,  tincture  of,  306 
Vanillin,  792 

elixir  of,  compound,  288 

spirit  of,  compound,  291 
Varoc,  546 

VamLshos,  m(Hlicut<Hl,  499 
Vasctoo,  764 

Vegetable  cathartic  pills,  421 
Venice  tun>entinc  iK'tn)X,  496 

jH'tn)X()lin,  496 
Veratrinc,  H37 

()intin(Mit,  4H7 
Voratroidinc,  S3.S 
Vonitruiii  viridc,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329, 

tinctun*  of,  .'^)2 
Vcrbascuin,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Vcrlx'na,  fluidextract  of,  327 


Veronal,  806 

Viburnum  opulus,  ehxir  of,  compound, 
289 
fluidextract  of,  327 
prunifohum,  elixir  of,  289 
extract  of,  343,  353 
fluidextract  of,  325,  329 
tincture  of,  compound,  306 
Victor  Meyer  airbath,  93 
Vinegar,  aromatic,  319 
of  opium,  319 
of  squill.  319 
Vinegars,  319 
Vinum  antimonii,  318 

aurantii  compositum,  317 
camis,  318 

et  fern,  318 
colchici  cormi,  317 

seminis,  318 
ferri,  318 

amarum,  318 
fraxini  americans,  317 
ipecacuanhse,  318 
pei)6ini,  318 
pids,  319 
pruni  virflpnian^e,  317 

f erratum,  319 
rhei  compositum,  319 
Vitriol,  blue,  673 
elixir  of,  565 
Vleminck's  lotion,  248 

solution,  248 
Volatile  Imiment,  494,  497 
matter,  separation  of,  183 
oils,  767 

distillation  of,  227 
flasks  for,  231 
products  of,  786 
properties  of,  225 
receiver  for,  231 


Warburg's  pills,  421 

witnout  aloes,  421 
tincture.  304 

witnout  aloes,  304 
Washed  ether,  731 

sulphur,  550 
Water,  ammonia,  240,  604,  608 

stronger,  240,  604,  609 
anise  240 
bitter  almond,  239 
camphor,  240 
carbolated,  239 
carbolic  acid,  239 
chloroform,  239 
cinnamon,  240 
creosote,  239 
distilled,  241 

Hterilizod,  239 
fennel,  240 
hamamelis,  241 

distilled,  241 
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Water,  interstitial,  definition  of,  214 

Javelle,  251 

lead,  247 

lime,  246,  618 

orange  flower,  239 

stronger,  241 

peppermint,  240 

phenolated,  239 

rose,  239 

stronger,  241 

sedative,  499 

spearmint,  240 

sterilized  distilled,  239 

stUls,  242,  243 
Waterbaths,  94 
Waters,  ofl^cial,  238 
Wax,  758 

crude  earth,  764 

properties  of,  222 
Weights,  43 

aluminum,  45 

and  measures,  28 

block,  44 

brass,  44 

cup,  44 

silver-nickel,  44 
Wellcome-shape  suppositories,  511 
Wells   "porcupine      gelatine  coater  for 

pills,  411 
Westphars  8p)ecific  gravity  balance,  60 
Wet  gp*anulatin^  mixer,  442 
Whitall's  prescription  book,  534 

suppository  machine,  519 
White  arsenic,  665 

ash,  wine  of,  317 

petroleum,  764 

pine,  syrup  of,  compound,  267 
with  morphine,  syrup  of,  267 

precipitate,  652 

vasehne,  764 

wax,  properties  of,  222 
Whitney's  coal  oil  stove,  88 
Wild  cherry,  fluidextract  of,  328 
infusion  of,  257 
syrup  of.  263,  273 
wine  of,  317 

ferrated,  319 

ginger,  syrup  of,  compound,  264 
Wine  of  antimony,  318 

of  beef,  318 

and  iron,  318 

of  citrate  of  iron,  318 

of  colchicum  corm,  317 
root,  317 
8ee<i,  318 

of  ijK'cac,  318 

of  inm,  318 
bitter,  318 

of  omnj^o,  ('()m()ound,  317 

of  p<*psm,  318 

of  rhubarb,  ('()mjx)und,  319 

of  tar,  319 

of  white  iush,  317 

of  wild  cherry,  317 

ferrated.  319 

59 


Wines,  316 

medicated,  317 
Wintergreen,  oil  of,  778 
Wirz's  suppository  mould,  515 
Witch  hazel,  extra(^t  of,  241 

distilled,  241 
Wood  alcohol,  698 

naphtha,  698 
Wool  fat,  758 

hydrous,  222 
Worm  condenser,  193 
Wormseed,  American,  oil  of,  776 


Xanthoxylum,  fluidextract  of,  325,  329, 
337 


Yellow  iodide  of  mercury,  655 
lotion,  499 

mercurous  iodide,  650,  655 
oxide  of  mercury,  650,  659 

ointment  of,  484,  650 
wax,  properties  of,  222 
Yerba  santa,  elixir  of,  aromatic,  285 
s>Tup  of,  aromatic,  265,  272 
Yolk  of  egg,  glycerite  of,  280 


Zea,  fluidextract  of,  327 
Zedoar>',  tincture  of,  bitter,  306 
Zinc,  678 

acetate,  673,  679 

and   aluminum,    solution   of,    com- 
pound, 247 

and  iron,  solution  of,  compound,  247 

carbonate,  precipitated,  673,  6J^ 

chloride,  673.  680 

solution  of,  252,  673,  684 

flowers  of,  681 

glycerogelatin,  492 

mull,  510 

oxide,  673,  681 

.  adh(»sive  plaster,  508 
ointment  of,  673 

paste,  Lassar's,  491 
Unna's,  491 

phenolsulphonate,  673,  682 

phosphide,  685 

salicylate,  685 

stearate,  C)S2 

sulphate,  r»73,  683 

valerate.  673,  ()S4 
Zinci  acetjis,  673 

carlx)iuis  pnecipitatus,  673 

chloridum,  673 

oxiduni,  673 

phenolsulphonas,  673 

sulphas.  673 

valcras,  673 
Zincum,  673 


